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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


“ AT length the finish’d garden to the view 
Its vistas opens, and its alleys green. 

Snatch’d thro’ the verdant maze, the hurried eye 
Distracted, wanders ; now the bowery walk 
Of covert close, where scarce a speck of day 
Falls on the length’ned gloom, protracted sweeps 
Now meets the bending sky ; the river now 
Dimpled along, the breezy ruffled lake, 

The forest darkening round, the glittering spire, 
Th’ ethereal mountain, and the distant main. 

But why so far excursive ? When at hand 9 
Along these blushing borders, bright with dew. 
And in yon mingled wilderness of flowers, 

Fair handed spring, unbosoms every grace ; 
Throws out the snow drop. , and the crocus first; 
The daisy , primrose , violet darkly blue, 

And polyanthus of unnumber’d dyes; 

The yellow wall-Jlower , stain’d with iron brown ; 
And lavish stock that scents the garden round ; 
From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed, 
Mnemonics, auriculas enrich’d 
With shining meal o’er all their velvet leaves ; 
And full ranunculus of glowing red. 

Then comes the tulip race, where beauty plays 
Her idle freaks ; from family diffus’d 
To family, as flies the father dust, 

The varied colours run; and, while they break 
On the charm’d eye, th’ exulting florist marks, 
With secret pride the wonders of his hand. 

No gradual bloom is wanting: from the bud, 
First-born of spring, to summer’s musky tribes : 
Nor hyacinths , of purest virgin white, 

Low bent, and blushing inward ; nor jonquils, 

Of potent fragrance ; nor narcissus fair. 
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As o’er the fabled fountain hanging still; 

Nor broad carnations ; nor gay spotted /links ; 
Nor, shower’d from every dust, the damask rose, 
Infinite numbers, delicacies, smells, 

With hues, on hues expression cannot paint, 
The breath of nature and her endless bloom.” 


TO PETER FRENEAU , ESQ, 


AS A FRIEND OF SCIENCE AND LITERATURE, 

THIS WORK, ENTITLED 

FLORA CAROLINiEENSIS, 

IS GRATEFULLY INSCRIBED, 

AS A TESTIMONY OF THE HIGH ESTEEM, 

GRATITUDE AND RESPECT 

Of his Most Obliged Friend, 

And very Humble Servant, 


C/IAZLESVOK, 

January 1st , 1806. 


J. L. E, W. SHECUT. 



















EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE, 


JT 


Fig. 1 1 Seminal or Seed leaves, called also Dissimilar leaves. See page 38 
Cotyledones. 

2 2 Folium Caultni, Stem leaves, leaves growing round the stem. See p. 50. 

3 Jnflexum, Inflected, bent inwards See page 51. 

4 Ramosa , a branched leaf. See Glossary'. 

-4 Erecta, an erect or upright leaf. See page 50. 

6 Patens, a spreading leaf. See page 51. 

7 Horizontal, a horizontal leaf. See page 51. 

8 Reclinatum, a reclined leaf, bent downwards. See page 51. 

9 Revolutum, a leaf rolled back. See page 51. 

10 Peltatum, a shield-fashioned leaf. See page 50. 

11 Petiolatum, a leaf with a petiole or footstalk. See p. 50. a the 
petiole or footstalk. 

Decurrens, running down. See page 50. 

Amplexicaule, embracing the stem. See p. 50. 

Perjoliatum, leaf seems perforated by the stem. See p. 50. 
Connatum, growing together. See p. 50. 

Vaginans, a sheathing leaf. See p. 50. 

Articulatum, a jointed leaf, as in prickly Pear. See p. 48. 
Stellatum, a starry or verticillate leaf. See page 50. 

§>uaterna, a fourfold leaf. See Stellate, page 50. 

Opposita, opposite each other. See p. 50. 

Alterna, Alternate, one higher than the other. See p. 50. 
Acerosa, Chaffy. See page 45. 

Spatulatum, resembling a Spatula. See page 48. 

Triangulare, a triangular leaf. See p. 48. 

Cordatum, heart-'sliaped. See page 46. 

Saggitatnm, arrow-shaped. See page 48. 

§>uinangulare, having five angles. See page 47. 

Pa/mated, hand-shaped. See p. 47. 

Trifid, composed of three lobes. See page 48. 

Pinnatum, winged. See page 49. 

Laciniatce, jagged or cut. See page 46. 

Partite, parted. See page 47. 

Dentatum, toothed. See page 46. 

Serratum, sawed. 

35 Cirrhi, a tendril or clasper— a the Stipulae. Chapter 7. 

36 Folium Emarginatum, the tip terminates in a notch. See page 46. 

37 Cuneiforme emarginatum, wedge-shaped. See p. 46. 

38 38 Aculei Simplex, a simple brier. See page 44. 

39 Spina triplex, a triple or three pronged thorn. See p. 44. 

40 Aculea triplex, a triple brier. See p. 44. 

41 Bractte, or floral leaves. See page 43. 

42 The Corolla of the Bignonia Radicans or Trumpet flower, displayed 

to show the situation of the Stamens, Pistil, &.c. 
a The Calix, Empalement or flower cup. See page 28. 
bbbb The Corolla, Blossom or flower leaf. See page 32. 

c The Germen, d the Stylus, ethe Stigma or Apex; these three parts consti¬ 
tute the Pistil or female part of fructification. See page 35. 
fffj The Filaments, gggg the Antherce, these two parts constitute the Stamen 
or male part of the fructification. See page 34. 

43 Frons, or Frond. See page 42. 

44 The Germen advanced to a Pericarp, which is here a Capsule, a the Stylus, 

b the advanced Germen, c the Calix permanent, d the footstalk. See p. 36. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


T* HE Linnxan or Sexual System of Botany, having been 
almost universally adopted throughout the civilized world, intro¬ 
ductory remarks appear almost unnecessary : for thougli the 
Sexual Hypothesis, on its first appearance, was received with all 
that caution that becomes an enlightened age ; and nature was 
treated experimentally, through all her variations, before it was 
universally assented to, yet the proofs which Doctor Linnxus 
has stated amongst the aphorisms of his Fundamenta Botanica , 
and farther explained and illustrated in his Fhilosofihia Botanica , 
are so clear, that the birth of animals is not more evidently the 
consequence of an intercourse between the sexes, than that of 
vegetables ; and it would be now as ridiculous for any one who 
has investigated the subject, to doubt of the one as of the other. 

In order to give a clear idea of the present work, it becomes 
necessary to prefix a prospectus of the succeeding pages, which 
are in the strictest sense of the word, a faithful collection or 
compilation, and methodical arrangement of all the plants hitherto 
discovered and made known by the most approved authors on 
Natural History, and particularly that part coming under our 
immediate notice, viz. Botany. 

And in order that every class of readers may be benefited, the 
following plan has been adopted, and the whole conducted, as far 
as was practicable, in the following order: 

First —The Theory of Botany, consisting of Linnxus’ scheme 
of the Sexual System, with examples ; a Table of Orders, and the 
explanation thereof, including all the essential parts of plants 
necessary for investigating their species, &c. whereby students 
may arrive at a speedy and perfect knowledge of this most use¬ 
ful branch of natural history. Concluded by a short Glossary of 
the technical terms used by Botanists. 
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Secondly — A scheme and table of the Reduction of Plants, shew¬ 
ing their medicinal virtues, under their proper classes, considered 
in a medical point of view, systematically arranged, so that phy¬ 
sicians, surgeons and others, may at one view have choice of va¬ 
riety, all possessed of the same or similar virtues. 

Thirdly— An alphabetical arrangement of plants under the 
following heads: 

1st.—Under the class, order and genus, will be described the 
Botanical characters of each genus , and the class and order to 
which it belongs; also the class in which it ranks, according to 
Linnxus’ natural orders or method, except those lately dis¬ 
covered. 

2d.—The species particularized, and their varieties, their 
places of nativity, manner of growth, soil, See. &c. 

3d.—The parts used in medicine, i. e. of such as are known to 
be used. 

4. —The sensible properties of those parts. 

5. —The medical virtues of which they may be possessed. 

6. —The domestic uses to which any, or all the parts may be or 
are employed, &c. See. 

7. — A'otcs accompanying poisonous , or deleterious vegetables 
or plants, with their antidotes. 

And lastly—An Index of general reference , containing a list of 
the diseases, to which the whole adverts in its various parts, as 
also the domestic uses of each particular species. 

This work in its present form embraces as much as it is possi¬ 
ble the nature of a Vegetable Materia Medica and complete Botanic 
Dictionary , and is adapted to every class of citizens. In 1794 I 
commenced the first part under the title of Tab cosmography, de¬ 
rived from the initials of Physic, Anatomy, Botany, Chemistry, 
Osteology, Surgery, Midwifery, and graphy , a description; which 
has led to the introduction of the present work. The undertak¬ 
ing, though an arduous one, and attended with seemingly insur¬ 
mountable difficulties, perseverance has at length enabled the 
compiler to overcome the principal; and it is now submitted to a 
liberal public. 

As the varieties in the vegetable kingdom are so numerous, * 
and the utmost industry of Botanical investigation so inadequate 
to the undertaking, it cannot be expected, but that there may be 
many genera omitted, exclusive of non-descripts, and probably 
some of those new genera and species, which within these few 
years, have poured in upon us like an inundation from the dif¬ 
ferent quarters of the globe. However that may be, he assures 
his readers, that the most indefatigable labour and attention has 
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been paid, to render it as complete a compilation as is extant on the 
subject, omitting no one species, which has yet been made public, 
and come to his knowledge. So that in every point of view, it will 
be found a work worthy of public notice. Eminent writers, have 
observed, that besides the satisfaction which the study of the 
works of nature, and especially that of Botany, affords to an 
inquisitive mind, it counteracts the passion for more frivolous 
amusements, and always presents objects worthy of contempla¬ 
tion, which if rightly conducted, ends in the adoration of the^rair 
Jehovah, who created the heavens and the earth, and all things 
that are contained therein. Hence the late Doctor Withering, 
very justly remarks, that, independent of its immediate use, 
the study of Botany is as healthful as it is innocent, that it be¬ 
guiles the tediousness of the road, furnishes amusement at every 
footstep of the solitary walk ; and above all, that it leads to pleas¬ 
ing reflections on the bounty , the wisdom and power, and the infi¬ 
nite goodness of the great Creator ! 

Can we read of the enormous size of the African calabash tree 
(Adansonia Baobab) which for nearly three centuries, has stood 
the wonder and admiration of travellers of all nations, whose 
trunk is nearly 26 yards in circumference, and whose branches 
extend 120 or 130 feet in diameter, and not acknowledge “ the 
hand that made it is divine .” 

The Mexican Aloe (Aloe Maguei) affords every necessary 
article in life, houses, clothing of every description, bread, wine, su¬ 
gar, paper, thread, needles. See. See. 

The leaves of the Aloe mentioned by Dr. Sloane, form recep¬ 
tacles for holding water, and serve, instead of wells in those hot, 
countries, where wells are scarce, whereby thirsty travellers may 
quench their thirst. 

In the Alsine or Chickweed, we view a natural Barometer, and 
have also a notable instance of the sleep of plants in that admirable 
vegetable. 

The diurnal motion of the sun-flower, and the amazing quan¬ 
tity of perspirable matter it passes out through its pores (as it is 
said to perspire nineteen times as much as a man ii^ 24 hours) 
cannot fail to excite our admiration, and increase a desire to be¬ 
come acquainted with the vegetable world. 

Many such extraordinary peculiarities occur in this work, 
founded on the best authorities: In short, nothing has been 
omitted that will tend either to increase a thirst after the attain¬ 
ment of this agreeable and beneficial study, or for conveying in 
a full, plain, and perspicuous manner, the virtues and uses of as 
many as have been discovered to possess either medical or use¬ 
ful properties. 
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A VIEW OF THE AMERICAN FOREST IN AUTUMN, 

J3T THE AUTHOR. 

SUCH the gifts of heaven, to the sons of men 
Heavens well belov’d, whose providential care 
Each season variegates with variegated blessings, 
Congenial to the hearts, of Carolina’s grateful sons. 
Unnumbered beauties grace the autumnal scene, 

The spring and summer’s labours at an end, 

Smiling, retire, nature’s sweet handmaid 
Flora ever fair, and ever lavish of her gifts,- 
Leaves not the garden, or the forest bare 
Or destitute of verdure, the foliage now assumes 
Rich shades of yellow, crimson, white and red,* 

And thus combine to strike th’ astonish’d eye, and 
Call the attention thither, the Laurus, Kalmix , Cy/iress , 

And others ever-green, now re-assume their beauties, 
Retaining varied verdures, dark and lightly green. 

Others deciduous, approaching winter warns, 

Leaves, take the hint, and from their verdant hue, 

Instantly change to white, to crimson, to yellow and to red. 
Now JYi/ssa, Laurus, Jug/ans, Acer , all 
Anew, unfold the secrets of their charms ; 

Each striving most to attract the wand’ring eye, 

Each yielding to the sons of men, a grand display, of 
Nature’s last bequest: Nor yet the last, for 
Succeeding years, a fresh succession brings, 

Jehovah reigns, and nature again renew’d 
Spring, summer, autumn, winter, owns the hand Divine. 
Charleston , August G, 1805. 

* Many leaves of our forest trees, on the approach of winter, undergo an 
essential change in their colour, the leaves of the Sweet Gum turn red, as 
does the Maple, Sycamore, &c. yellow. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE III, 


Big. 1 Describes a flower of the first Class, viz. Monandria, and of the first 
Order Monogmia, as having one Stamen and one Pistil. See Scheme 
of the Sexual System, page lu; also Chap. 2d, Class 1, and Chap. 3. 

2 A flower of the 2d Class Diandr.a, and first Order Monogynia. See 

Scheme and Chap. 2d and 3d. 

3 Class 3d, Triandria, or three Stamens. See Scheme and Chap. 2d & 3d'. 


4 Class 4th, Tetrandria, or four Stamens [all of one length ] ditto 

5 Class 5th, Pen-andna, or five Stamens [Anthers not united.] ditto 

6 Class 6rh, Hexatidria, or six Stamens [all of one length.] ditto 

7 Class 7th, Heptandria, or seven Stamens. ditto 

8 Class 8th, Octandria, or eight Stamens. ditto 

9 Class 9th, Enneundria, or nine Stamens. ditto 

10 Class 10 h, Decandria, or 10 Stamens [threads not united] ditto 


11 Class 11 ~h, Dodecandria, 12 Stamens or more [fixed to the receptacle.] 

See Scheme and Chap. 2d and 3d. 

12 Class 12th, Icosandria, 20 or more Stamens, inserted into the Calix and 

not into the receptacle, 









FLORA CAROLINyEENSISi 


CHAPTER I. 


Botany is defined to be that branch of Natural History, which 
treats of the characters, classes, orders, genera, species and uses of 
plants. For discovering the latter, it is necessary to be well 
acquainted with the former, whereby the science is not only ren¬ 
dered ornamental, but useful 5 the more a science is simplified, the 
more will it be diffused, and the certainty is, that the greater pro¬ 
portion of mankind will thereby be richly benefited, with the know¬ 
ledge of those virtues, which reside in simples. We must give the 
tribute of praise to the worthy Professors and Naturalists, who have 
devoted - so much time and labour to the classification of plants, and 
in exploring their virtues and uses. Hippocrates, Aristotle and 
Theophrastus were among the mostantient. Rome will ever boast 
of Cato, Varra, Virgil, Columella, Dioscorides, Pliny-Secundus, &c. 
Arabia, her Mesue, Serapio, Razis, Avicenna and Averrhoea. 
England her Turner, Gerard, Tradescant. In short Europe her 
Gesner, DodOnaeus, Caesalpinus, Prosper-Alpinus. The Bauhmes, 
Columna, Parkinson, Plukenet, Morison, Malphigi, Grew, Her- 
manni, Ray, Magnol, Tournefoi’b Sloan, Sherrard, Linnaeus, 
Miller, &c. 

America bids fair to rival Europe, and with the venerable Bar- 
tram, and successor, Walter, Barton and Drayton, shall we not 
add, though a native of France (co-citizen for some years) Micheaux, 
each of whose works have contributed to throw considerable light 
upon this most useful science, and have in a great measure 
removed those prejudices which formerly existed, and are now 
happily vanishing from our sight. 

These Authors with a view to bring the numerous tribes of vege¬ 
tables under certain classes or denominations, adopted various 
methods, some have chosen the Roots, some the Stalks, some the 
Calix, others the Corolla, and some the Fruit, while Linnaeus pre¬ 
ferred the parts of fructification, because these are not^ only the 
most essential, but likewise the most universal; which he has 
classed in the following manner. 
vol. i. a 



Plants celebrate their nuptials, 


Mare’s tail. 

Speedwell. 

Grasses. 

Teasel. 

Honey Suckle. 

H \ acinth 
Winter green. 
Mezereon. 
Gladiole. 

Pink. 

House leek. 
Strawberry. 
Poppy, Larkspur- 


io 

Scheme of the sexual system* 

'Either publicly, that is, have visible flowers EXAMPLESi 

f MotfOCLixiA, males and females in the same flower. 

Diffinitas, the Stamens unconnected with each 
other. 

'IndiFFERENT tssiMus, the Stamens, havingno 
determinate proportion betwixt each other as 
to length. 

1. Monandkia, one Stamen, in a hermaphro¬ 
dite flower. 

2. Diandria, two Stamens. 

3. Triandria, three Stamens. 

4 Tetrandria, four Stamens (all of one 

length.) 

5. Pentandria, five Stamens (anthers not 
united.) 

6. Hexandria, six Stamens, (all of one length.) 

7. Heptandria, seven Stamens. 

8. Octandria, eight Stamens. 

9. Enneavdria, nine Stamens. 

10. Decandria, ten Stamens (threads not 
united.) 

11. Dodecandria, twelve Stamens or more 
(fixed to the receptacle.) 

12. Icosahdria, 20 or more Stamens, insert¬ 
ed into tire calix, and not into the receptacle. 

13. Polyandria, all above twenty Stamens 
inserted into the receptacle. 

(Subordinatio, two of the Stamina, shorter 
than the rest. 

14. Didynamia, four Stamens, two of them p ox gi ove 
uniformly shorter tliah the other two. 

15. Tetradynamfa, six Stamens, two ofgtockgiHifl ovver 
which are uniformly shorter than the rest. 

I.Affxnitas, the Stamina, either connected to 
each other or the pisttllum. 

16. Moxadelphia, the Stamina united into 
one body, by the filaments. 

17. Diadelphia, the Stamens united into two 
bundles by the filaments. 

18. Polyauelphj a, the Stamens united into 
three or more bundles by the filaments. 

19. Syxgenesia, the Stamens united in a cy¬ 
lindrical form by the anthera. The Stamens 
five in number, one pointal, flowers compound. 

20. Gynandria, the Stamina inserted into the Orchis, 
pi st ill urn. 

[.Diceixia, males and females in separate flowers 
upon the same plant. 

21. Monoecia, Stamens and pointals, in se-Cucumber. 
parate flowers on the same plant. 

22 Dioecia, S-amens in one, and pointal in Hops, 
another plant of the same species. 

23 Polygamia, male, female andhermaphro 

dite flowers, in the same species, i. e. various Ash Fig 
situations, Stamens only, pointals only, or per- ’ ’ 

feet flowers. 

^Or Clandestine ey, i. e. whose flowers or parts of 
fructification are invisible. 

24 Cryptogam i a, flowers invisible, so that 
thev cannot be ranked according to the parts 
of fructification, as the Ferns, Mosses, Liver¬ 
worts and Mushrooms. 


Rosfc Mallow. 
Everlasting Pea; 
St. John’s Wort. 

Dandelion 
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APPENDIX. 


25. Palmae. These though capable of being arranged in the 
aevcrai classes of the system, yet on account of their singular struc¬ 
ture, have been placed in an appendix, containing such genera as 
have a Sfiadix and Sfiatha , i. e. whose flowers and fruit are pro¬ 
duced on that particular receptacle or seat called a Sfiadix , protrucied 
from a common calix in form of a sheath called Sfiatha. This 
order consists of Trees and Shrubs only, these have always a sim¬ 
ple stem not branched, beat ing leaves at the lop, resembling those 
of Fern, being a composition of a leaf and branch, it is called irons, 
an 1 the corolla always three petal’d or three deep divisions j the 
Juiown genera are 10 in number. 

26. Pcloria or Prodigies, a new genus of plants, described by 
Linnaeus in the year 1744, and also in the third volume of the 
“ Ammoenitates Academical' in a dissertation entitled Plantes Hy¬ 
brid<e, i. e. Vegetable Mules. This Genus is supposed by Lin¬ 
naeus, to have been produced by an unnatural commixture of two 
different genera, the root, leaves, caulis, &c. are similar to those 
of the Antirrhinum Linaria , but the flower and other parts of fructifi¬ 
cation are totally different. In the dissertation alluaed to, there is 
a list of 47 Mules, witn their supposed Fathers and Mothers. 
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APPENDIX. 


25. Patnue, Palms-—The genera are ten, viz.— 1. Chatmerops] 
Dwarf Palm or Palmetto.-—2. Borassus, Malabar Palm or Ampana. 
3. Corypha , or Saw Palmetto.—4. Cocos, or Cocoa Nut.—5. Phoenix, 
or Date Palm.—6. Zamia. —7. Areca, Arica Nut or Faussel Nut. 
8.—A7a/, Wild Malabar Palm.—9. Caryota, called by the natives 
Schunda pana. —10. Cycas, or Todda Pana. 

26. Pelona, or Plante. Hybridal Of which the known species 

that is Vegetable Mules. y are 47. 


CHAPTER II. 

explanation of Tiie classes in the scheme table i. 

WITHOUT a thorough acquaintance with the Stamen and Pistil 
or sexual organs of plants, it is impossible to arrive at any degree of 
perfection in the study and application, of Botany. Upon these 
organs, the great Linnaeus has constructed, the most essential parts 
of the foregoing Scheme, his Classes or primary divisions, and many 
of the orders or secondary divisions. The twenty-four Classes of 
this celebrated and much admired System, are founded upon, the 
circumstances of the number, place of insertion, proportion, connec¬ 
tion, disposition, or the absence of the Stamens, or male parts. 

Upon this doctrine of the Sexes of the plants, great improvements 
have been made, so that according to it, all known plants have been 
distributed into different Classes , Orders, Genera, Species and Varie¬ 
ties , and from whence the fertile genius of a late celebrated writer 
has produced the following beautiful similitude-*- 

“ The Vegetables on the face of the earth may be considered as ana¬ 
logous to its Inhabitants—The Classes may be said to resemble Na¬ 
tions, the Orders, Tribes, the Genera the families, the Species the 
Individuals, and the Varieties the same individuals in different cir¬ 
cumstances.” And as in particular nations or tribes of men, there 
is a certain characteristic sameness or semblance, though not always 
in an equal degree, so in vegetables, it is found by experience, that 
plants which are distinguished by the same characters, in the flowers 
and fruit, have generally the same qualities, though not always in an 
equal degree of strength or weakness. Here then is a foundation 
for arranging them intya natural method—Linnceus determining to 
leave nothing undone, divides the whole into fifty-eight orders, 
which shall be the subject of the 11th Chapter. 

We come now to the Explanation of Table 1_The names of 

all the classes, and most of the orders in the foregoing tables are de¬ 
rived from the Greek language, and are as follows— 

Class 1. Monaxdri a, this word is compounded from two Greek 
terms, the former meaning, one, and the latter, man or husband; thus 
the titie Monandria signifies that those plants producing flowers of 
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this class, have but one man or husband, or more properly speaking 
one stamen : while at the same time it must be remembered, that the 
dowers are hertna/ihrodite , that is, the male and female organs are 
contained within the same calix or cup— corolla or flower leaves—or 
in Linnaeus’ own words, “ male and female in the same bed.” Ex¬ 
amples of this class are to be found in Indian Arrow Root, Turmeric, 
Elite, Marestail, &c. 

2. Diandria, or two males. Here also the flowers are hermafihro - 

ditc as in the foregoing, with this difference, that in this class, there 
are two stamens or male organs, within the same calix or corolla , ex¬ 
amples of which are to be found, in Privet, Olive, Lilac, and Speed¬ 
well. . 

3. Triandria, or three males. In this class there is no difference 
from the two foregoing or seven following, except in the number of 
stamens, which in this class are three; examples are found in Vale¬ 
rian, Tamarinds, Flower de lys, and many of the grasses. 

4. Tktrandria, four males, &c. Although in the first thirteen 
classes, the stamens or male parts are all of one uniform length or 
nearly so, yet it is absolutely necessary in this class, as also in the 
sixth, to be particular in our remarks; as the 14th class, Didynamia , 
also comprehends plants which have four stamens, as well as this 
present. But in this 4th class, the stamens are all of one uniform 
length, whereas in the 14th, two of them are long and two short; ex¬ 
amples of this class are to be seen in Holly, Teasel, Madder, &c. 

5. Pentandria, five males. This class is formed upon the same 
principles with the foregoing, and has for examples, Honey-Suckle, 
Bell flower, Mullen, Jamestown weed, &c. 

6. Hkxandria, or six males. Consists of those hermaphrodite 
flowers which have six stamens, and which are all of one uniform 
length or very nearly so. We have here a notable mark to distin¬ 
guish between this and the 15th class, whose flowers have also six 
stamens. But fortunately for us, there they are unequal, that is, two 
are long and two short; while here they are uniform, as may be seen 
in the Hyacinth, Narcissus or Daffodil, Tulip, Snow drop, Sec. 

7. IIeptanduia, seven males. Examples of this class occur in 
Horse-Chesnut, Winter green, S;c. 

8. Octakdria, eight males; comprises those hermaphrodite 
flowers which are furnished with eight stamens, such as Mezereoli, 
Indian Cress, Heath, Trench Willow, 8cc. 

’ 9. Enneanduia, nine males; such are, Bay, Malacca bean, 

Rhubarb, See. 

10. Decandria, ten males, or stamens distinct from each other 
as in the foregoing, that is, not united together either by their anthers 
above or filaments below (of which more will be said in the 3d chap¬ 
ter under the articles, Monadelfihia , Riaddphia , Isle.) Examples of 
this class may he seen in Fraxinclla , Rue, Rhododendron , ifc. 

11. Dodecandria or twelve males; this class contains plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers, which agreeably to the name ought to 
have twelve stamens. Professor Martyn in his language of botany, 
says, “ All those plants which have hermaphrodite flowers with from 
12 to 19 stamens inclusive,” belong to the Dodecandria class. Some 
flowers in this class contain even less, and others mors than the 

Vol/ I. c 
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specified number: in order therefore to avoid mistakes, observe, 
that all plants whose flowers contain from 11 to 19 stamens inclu¬ 
sive, and which are disunited, belong to this class. There is never¬ 
theless one more invariable characteristic whereby we are to distin¬ 
guish this class, viz. the stamens (or in place of them the Anthers) 
are inserted or fixed to the receptacle or base; examples of this class 
occur in Purslane, Houseleek, Asarabacca, &c. 

12. Icosandria, twenty males. In this class there should be 
twenty stamens or about that number, standing upon the sides of the 
calix or cup, and sometimes partly on the blossom, whereas the 
former and the following classes, are marked by their standing on 
the receptacle or base, this class possesses also an additional dis¬ 
tinction from the next, which is, that the cup consists of one concave 
leaf, and that the petals or flower leaves are likewise fixed by their 
ungues or claws to the sides of the cup. Examples of this class 
occur in, Peach, Medlar, Strawberry, Apple, Rose, Cinquefoil, £tc. 

13. Polyandria, many males. It is said by Linnaeus, that the 
number of stamens in this class are generally from twenty to a 
thousand; the essential character of which is, that the stamens are 
inserted into the receptacle or base of the flower, such are the Pop¬ 
pies, Capers, Rock Rose, Lark-spur, Columbine, Crowfdbt, Bane 
berries, &c. 

Note .—In the preceding classes the stamens, have been supposed 
to be all nearly equal in length: but the distinctive marks of the 
two following classes depend chiefly on the circumstance of their 
lengths. 

14. Didynamia, two powers, This class presents us with flow¬ 
ers, containing four males or stamens ranged in one row, the inner 
pair of which are shorter than the outer, there could not have been 
a more beautiful mark of distinction whereby to distinguish between 
this class and the fourth. The labiate or lip-shaped, as well as per- 
sonate or masked flowers, are included in this class; the labiate flow¬ 
ers have two lips, the one projecting over the other, forming as it 
were, a shelter to the parts of fructification from rain, &c. The lips 
are generally closed in the personate corollas , and entirely conceal 
the stamen and pistil from sight; examples occur in Savory, Hys¬ 
sop, Ground-Ivy, Balm, Fox-glove, Bears-Breech, 8cc. 

15. Tktradynamia, four powers, or the power of superiority of 
four. I his class as well as the sixth, embraces, those hermaphro¬ 
dite flowers which have six males or stamens. Its character is how¬ 
ever nicely distinguished by the following circumstances; four of the 
Stamens are long, the remaining two short: add to which it is com¬ 
posed chiefly of cross shaped flowers, commonly called Cruciform , 
that is, the petals generally stand wide from each other, and forming 
a figure something like the Cross of St. Louis, whence the corollas 
are called Cruciform or Cross Shaped; examples of this class 
occur in Stock-gilly flower, Candy tuft, Water-Cress, Scurvy grass, 
Woad, &c. 

16. Monadelphia, or one brotherhood. This and the four fol¬ 
lowing classes, are not distinguished by the number of the stamens, 
but by their situation. The union or adhesion, either of their anthers 
or filaments to each other, decides to which of them they belong. 
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Thus, plants belonging to the Monadel/ihia class, bear hermaphro¬ 
dite flowers, which have all their stamens or male organs united be¬ 
low, that is, by their filaments, into one body or cylinder, through 
which the pistil (or as it is sometimes called the pointal) or female 
organ passes; whence Dr. Withering calls them, “ threads united.” 
Although all these filaments or threads'are united at bottom, which 
is a distinguishing characteristic of this class; they are distinct or 
separate above, or at the top. Examples of this class vary conside¬ 
rably in size from the enormous Bombax, clown to the humble 
Mallow, Geranium, &c. 

17. Diadelphia, two brotherhoods, the filaments of whose 
flowers are also united at the bottom, into two bundles or sets; many 
of the flowers which have been ranked in this class, have however 
been found to have their Stamens all united into one set, yet there is 
a slit down the upper side of the tube, which gives it the appearance 
of a division of the filaments into two parts. Beginners would do 
well to be very particular in their examination of the plants of this 
class,otherwise they may be deceived,and consider them,as many do 
as belonging to the Monadel/ihia class ; to this class belong the 
Papilionaceous or Butterfly shaped flowers. Examples are Fumitory, 
Milk Wort, Everlasting Pea, Seneca Snake Root, &:c. 

18. Polyadelphia, many brotherhoods, or at least three or more. 
This class consists of those flowers, whose Stamens are united by 
their filaments or threads, into three or more distinct sets or bundles, 
as may be seen in the Orange, Chocolate Nut, St. John’s Wort, Sec. 

19. Sygenesia, or Confederate Males, so called, because the 
anthers or summits of the Stamens are united, whilst the threads or 
filaments, by which the anthers are supported are separate, from 
which circumstance w r e are to place all those hermaphrodite flowers 
Cgenerally compound) whose anthers are united, and threads distinct 
to the Syngenesia class. As examples of which you are referred to 
the flowers of Violet, Dandelion, Succory, Thistle, Cudweed, Tansey, 
Blue Bottle, 8tc. 

20. Gynandria, or Feminine Males, this is a very singular class, 
for here the Stamens are attached to, or growing upon the pistil 
itself, consequently it includes ail those hermaphrodite flowers, in 
which the Stamens are placed upon the pistil or pointal, on examin¬ 
ing the Orchis, Ladies Slipper, Arum, Birtji Wort, Passion flower, 
&c. you will discover the peculiarity of this class. 

Note. —Hitherto we have confined ourselves to the attention of 
such flowers only as are termed complete, that is, having both 
Stamens and Pistils on the same flower. But the three following 
classes, will furnish us with examples of flowers which have only 
the one or the other, viz. 

21. Monoecia, One House, in consequence of the Stamen and 
Pistil being found in different flowers on the same plant (in the fol¬ 
lowing they are found on different plants) it has been styled One 
House, the flowers of this class are not hermaphrodite as the twenty 
classes preceding. The essential characters, are the Stamen and Styles 
or male and female parts, and are placed within distinct covers, Calix 
or Corolla, that is the cup or else blossom, or both, on the same root or 
individual. The plants of this class are termed in the Botanic lan- 
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guage Androgynous. Examples of which occur in Mulberry, Nettle, 
Oak, Cypress, some species of Cucumber, 8tc. 

22. Dioecia, Two Houses. The distinguishing marks between 
this class and the preceding are, that in this the male and female 
flowers are produced on distinct individuals of the same species, that 
is, we shall find one plant whose flowers bear all Stamens or Males, 
and another plant of the same species, whose produce is all female, 
(in the 21st they are on the same plant or individual.) Thus the cha- 
racterof this class is essentially different from any of the 21 preced¬ 
ing, the first 20 as has been before observed, are hermaphrodite ; in 
the 21st the male and female are upon, or in different flowers of the 
same plant, which in the present, the same individual does not sup¬ 
port the two sexes. Examples occur in Hops, Willow, Poplar, Juni¬ 
per, Spinage, Herb Mercury, Sec. 

23. Polygamia, Polygamies or many marriages. This class 
provides for the only remaining case that can possibly happen, as it 
includes all those plants which have Stamens and Pistils, not only in 
separate flowers, but also both in the same flower, thus some of the 
flowers are hermaphrodite, while the others are not. This class is 
susceptible of the following modes of polygamy , the particulars ot 
which are best understood from the following arrangement. 

1. Plants that are Polygamous , by male hermaphrodites and fe¬ 
male hermaphrodites. By this mode of Polygamy we are to under¬ 
stand, that one or other of the sexes are sterile or abortive ; in some 
the stamens or male, and in others the Pistils or female organs are 
barren, the former are thence termed female, and the latter male 
hermaphrodites, or as either of the two sexes predominate. This 
mode however is very solitary, as there is but one genus said to 
produce flowers of that kind, viz. the Musa or Plantain tree. 

2. Plants that are Polygamous , by hermaphrodites and males, 
situated upon the same individual plants, and the hermaphrodites 
•which belong to the Monoecia or one House order: such are the 
White Hellebore, Indian Millet, Crosswort, Pellitory, Orach, Afri¬ 
can Almond, &c. This mode of Polygamy incltades 22 genera. 

3. Plants that are Polygamous , by hermaphrodites and females 
on the same individual, the hermaphrodites of which belong to the 
Monoecia order also; of this mode the latest writers on Botany enu¬ 
merate but one genus, viz. the Sensitive plant. 

4. Plants having the Polygamy distinct, or Polygamous by herma¬ 
phrodites and females on distinct individuals; the hermaphrodites 
of which belong to the Dicecia Order. There are said to be only 
two genera, viz. Ash, and Glcditsia , in this latter the hermaphro¬ 
dites and males are on the same plant, and the females on a distinct 
one. 

5. Plants that are Polygamous, by hermaphrodites and males on 
distinct plants, whose hermaphrodite flowers belong to the Dioe¬ 
cia Order, of which there are three genera, viz. the Persimon or 
Indian Date-plumb, Tupelo Tree, and Fringrigo. 

6. Plants that are Polygamous by Androgynous and males, that is, 
having such flowers as are described in the Monoecia, or 21st Class, 
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and male flowers on distinct plants. This mode contains five gene¬ 
ra; Amber tree, Ginseng, &c. &c. 

7. Plants that are Polygamous by Androgynous, male and female 
on three distinct plants; or hermaphrodite, male and female flowers 
upon two distinct plants, these form the third Order of Polygamia , 
viz. Trioccia , this mode includes two genera; Figs, and St. John’s 
Bread. 

24. Cryptogamia, or clandestine marriages: This class consists 
of such plants as conceal their fructification, having their flowers 
either within the fruit, or so 6mall as not to be perceptible to the 
naked eye; there are many genera of this class, in which we are 
uncertain what the fructification is; many in which we can discern 
none at all. and those which are perceptible are oi an uncommon 
structure, so that we are not guided by stamens or pistils any longer, 
for reducing them to orders (of which more in the next Chapter of 
Orders) This class comprehends Ferns, Mosses, Flags, and Mush¬ 
rooms. 

25. Palmas, Palms or Princes of India , as our Author styles 
them; these do not fall under the description of any ol the Classes, 
but comprehends such plants as have a S/iadix and S/iatha: see the 
Appendix to the Scheme, Table 1. 

26. Pkloiiia; See also Appendix to the Scheme, Table 1- 


CHAPTER III. 

OF T’HE ORDERS OR INFERIOR DIVISIONS, FROM WHICH S’HE I s A ELK 
OF ORDERS ARE DERIVED, life. 

THE subject of the foregoing chapter, having been principally 
confined to the primary, or superior division ot the Classes; we 
come now, to consider and explain the orders, or secondary divi¬ 
sions, into which those classes are sub-divided. 1 hese are nu¬ 
merous, and in the first thirteen, are founded exclusively upon the 
number of Pistils, or Styles ; or in other words, the female Organs, 
in the same manner as the Classes were founded on the circum¬ 
stance of the number of Stamens, or Male Organs. I he number 
is usually taken from the base of the Styie, if there be any ; but 
if the Style be wanting, the number is fixed from the Stig?nata, or 
afiex , of the Pistillum. The Greek word compounded with the 
numerical terms, in the titles of those orders, signifies a Wife, or 
Woman. So that Plants whose flowers have but one Pistillum, or 
female Organ ; although it may also have any number (according 
to Linnxus, from one to a thousand) Stamen’s or male Organs, it is 
ranked in the first inferior order, or division, viz. Monogynia, which 
signifies one Wife. In order to simplify as much as is practicable, 
the Theory of Botany, I shall produce an exanple or two, which 
will give an idea of the circumstances attending the remaining Or¬ 
ders', viz. On examining the flower of the Indian flowering reed, 
Ginger, Costmary, Arrow Root, Turmeric, Sec. &c, we discover 
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one Stamen. This circumstance points out to us, that these plants 
belong to the first Class, Monandria , or one Husband ; we find also 
but one Pistil in the same bed or flower, so that the flowers have one Sta¬ 
men and one Pistil. The Stamen marks the superior, and the Pistil the 
inferior division ; this places it in the first order, viz. Monogynia , 
or one Wife—Thus, these females are the Wives of one Husband, 
and the plants rank in the Monandria Class, Monogynia Order, 
See Table of Orders. Again on examining the Strawberry, Spi¬ 
nach, (Blitum) we discover two females, and one male, in one 
flower, or bed—We conclude this plant from its having one Stamen 
to belong to the first Superior Division, or Class Monandria , or 
one Husband ; and from the two Pistils, as belonging to the second 
Inferior Division, or Order Digynia , or two Wives— Thus ranking 
in the first Superior, and second Inferior Division of Plants, viz. 
Monandria Digynia , and so of the remaining eleven ; always re¬ 
membering that if the Pistils have no stalks, or filaments like the 
Stamens, you are then to number them from the Stigmata , or tops 
of the Pistils ; which in that case adhere to the capsules, or seed 
vessels, in form of small knobs, or protuberances, as may be ob¬ 
served in the Poppy. 

The Orders of the 14th Class, Didynamia , are derived from a 
different source, and not on the form of the flower, or the number 
of the Pistils, as in the foregoing thirteen, because none of the flow¬ 
ers have more than one Pistil, and four Stamens, (as was observed 
in the secondchapter) which are included within irregular monopeta- 
lous, or one leaved flowers, sometimes called ringent, or grinning— 
except one genus of Plants, viz. Melianthus , whose flowers have 
many petals—this circumstance has given rise to an additional 
Order, in some arrangements. (Tho’ two only were acknowledged 
by Linnxus, viz. Gymnosfiermia , or naked seeds, and Angiospermia, 
or seeds covered) This new Order is called PoliJJielula , or many 
petals ; though not as yet regularly admitted into the Table of Or¬ 
ders. The circumstances then which we are to attend to in 
making our inferior division of this Class, are these ; all those 
Plants which have four naked seed, bosomed in the Calix , and whose 
Stamens answer the description of this Class, belong to the Order 
Gynmospermia , which in its most simplified terms, will stand thus: 

Didynamia Gymnospermia ; or Plants whose flowers consists of 
one entire leaf, containing four Stamens or male parts, two of which 
are long, and two short—one Pistil, or female part, and four naked 
seeds, at the bottom of the calix, that is the cup or empalement. 

Secondly, all those plants, though answering the other descriptions 
of this Class, yet have many seeds fixed to a receptacle, or base, 
in the middle of a Pericarp, or seed-vessel, which covers or encloses 
them, belong to the second Order, Angio&permia , or covered seed. 

Thirdly, (with respect to the new Order, Polypetala,) in addition 
to the foregoing marks, except in the flower leaves—all those Plants 
whose flower leaves arc divided into many petals, belong to this 
third Order, Polypetala. 

Another mark is also attached to this Class, and the two first Or¬ 
ders ; the first includes what is called the Verticillate Plants, whose 
flowers grow in Verticilliy or Whorls, and produce theirleaves by pairs, 
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and having square stalks ; such as Mint, Hyssop, Lavender, Bugle, 
Betony, Horehound, Savory, See. 

The second comprises those flowers which are called Personate, 
or such as have mostly a personate corolla; but always a pericarp, 
or vessel inclosing the seed. Such are the plants, Cow Wheat , Eye 
Bright, Lousewort, Snap Dragon, Fox Glove, See. There are also 
some peculiarities attached to these Orders, or Inferior Divisions, 
necessary to be explained, viz. In the first Order, Gymnospermia, 
the seeds are four, and naked, (except one or two instances) the 
stigma is bipartite, that is, has two divisions acute with the lower 
Lacinia , or Segment, reflexed or bent backwards, as in Lavender, 
Mint, See. The second are such as have the Calix bilabiate , divided 
into two lips ; as in Baum, Thyme, Basil, See. 

In the second Order Angiospermia , there are four peculiarities ; 

1. Flowers having a simple Stigma and personate, or .Masqued 
Corolla, as in Eye bright, Elephant’s head, Cow wheat, 8ec. 

2. Flowers with a simple Stigma, and spreading Corolla, as in 
Figwort, Foxglove, Trumpet flower, Fiddle wood, Sec. 

3* Flowers with a double Stigma, as in Brown Rape, Monkey 
flower, See. 

4. Such as have many petals, of which there is but one genus. 
Honey flower. 

The Orders of the 15th Class, Tetradynamia, are derived from the 
fruit, and includes those plants which are called Cruciform , or Cross 
Shaped. In this Class also, the flowers have but one pistil.—It is 
divided into the two following Orders, viz. 

1. Siliculosa , comprehending those plants, whose pericarpium, 
or Seed vessel is a Silicula , or little pod, or pouch ; or in other 
words, a short Silicle, or pod, as Gold of Pleasure, Rose of Jericho, 
Spanish Cress, Scurvy Grass, Candy Tuft, Madwort, Treacle- 
Mustard, Moon wort, kc. &c. 

2. Siliquosa , comprehending those plants, whose percicarpium , 
or seed-vessel is a Siliqua, Silique, or long slender pod, as Cabbage, 
Radish, Mustard, Toothwort, Whitlow Grass, Dittander, kc. &c. 

The 16th Class, Monadelphia is sub-divided into nine Orders, 
which are derived from the number of Stamina, from three to a 
thousand. In this Class, the calix is of great moment for distin¬ 
guishing the genera ; because it is always present, being persistent, 
or not falling off; and in most of the genera, it is double : add to 
which, the receptacle stands up in the middle of the flower, like a 
column ; hence, the plants of this Class have been termed Colum - 
niferous. Examples of these Orders occur in the Table. 

The 17th Class, Diadelphia , is sub-divided into four Orders, which 
are founded on the number of Stamens, (from five to ten) viz. Pent- 
andria 5, Hexandria 6, Octandria 8, and Decandria 10. This latter 
is distinguished four ways: 

1. Such plants as have Monadelphous filaments ; that is, their 
filaments united below, into one set or brother-hood', as the Kidney- 
Vetch, See. 

2. Such as have Diadelphous filaments , or filaments united below, 
into two sets, and a downy stigma, as in Kidnev-Bean, Chick-Peas, 
Bitter-Vetch, kc. 
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3. Such as have Diadelphoua filaments, bilabiate calyces, (that is, 
the calix divided into two lips) and the Stigma not downy, as Liquo¬ 
rice, 8cc. 

4. Such as have Diadelphous filaments, Stigmas not downy, and 
Calyces not bilabiate, or diviJed, as Indigo, Goat’s Rue, &c. &c. 

The Orders of the 18th Class, Polyadelphia, is also founded upon 
the number of Stamens, and are four in number. [See Table of 
Orders.] 

The Orders or secondary divisions, of the 19th, or Sy?igenesia 
Class, arise from the different modes of intercommunications of the 
fiorets , or lesser partial flowers, which are contained within a com¬ 
mon calix. 

The Syngenesia Class, as has already been observed, chapter 2d 
consists of those plants, whose flowers are compound—These com¬ 
pound flowers admit of a double description, viz. 1. Of the whole 
flower in its aggregate state; which is thence termed Flosculose 
Flower ; and secondly, of the Flosculi , or Florets, of which it is com¬ 
posed. The Flosculose Flower concerns only the calix and receptacle. 
Those being the only parts that are in common. The characters are, 

Calix is a / ierianthium , or Cup, which contains the florets and the 
receptacle ; it is either simple, augmented, or imbricated : it con¬ 
tracts when the flowers are fallen, but expands, and turns back 
when the seeds are ripe. 

Receptacle—The common receptacle of the fructification receives 
many sessile florets, on its disc, which is either concave, fdain, 
co?ivex , pyramidal , or globose. The surface of the disc is either 
naked, without any other inequality than that of being lightly dot¬ 
ted ; Villose , covered with hairs, Paleaceous, covered with Palxa , 
Chaffs , or Straws, thatare linear, subulate , or awl shaped, compressed 
and erect, and serve to part the fiorets. The characters of which 
are, 

Calix, a small Perianthium , often quinquepartite , that is, consisting 
of five divisions, seated on the germen, permanent, and becoming 
the crown of the seed. 

Corolla, Monopetalons, or one leaved, with a long and very nar¬ 
row tube—seated on the germen. 

Stamina, five capillary filaments, very short, inserted in the neck 
of the Corollulce, or little Corolla. The anthers five, linear and 
erect, and by the union of their sides forming a cylinder, that is 
tubulate , and of the length of the limb. 

Pistillum, the germen oblong, placed under the receptacle of the 
flower; the stile Filiform, or threadlike; erect, and of the length 
of the Stamina, perforating the cylinder of the anthers ; the stigma 
divided in two; the (lacinia) segments, or divisions revolute ; bent 
back and spreading asunder. 

Pericarpium : It has no true seed vessel; though in some there 
is a coriaceous crust. 

Seed: A single one, oblong ; often- tetragonous, four cornered, or 
square ; but commonly narrower at thebase. It is either crowned 
or with the crown wanting: The crown is of two kinds; either a 
pappus ; that is, down, or a perianthium . See those articles under 

theirproper heads. 
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This latter mode is styled by Linnams ; the Polygamy of flowers, 
and admits of four varieties, of which, those having- hermaphrodite 
florets; that is, Stamens and pistils, forms the first, and are said 
to be perfectflowers. The second are those florets which have sta¬ 
mens only, and are thence termed Stamenflerovs. The third, Pistils 
only are thence Pistiliflerous ; and the fourth without either stan.en 
or Pistils, and are termed Neuter floscules. It is unnecessary to say 
that exact attention must be paid to each of these varieties; who¬ 
ever desires to become perfect, must be particular. Linnaeus has 
founded the four first Orders ol this Ciass on the form of these 
florets, viz. 

Order 1. Polygamia JF.qualis , equal Polygamy. This Order 
comprehends such plants as have compound flowers ; the florets 
of which are all hermaphrodite; that is, perfect, these are of two 
kinds: 1st. Such as have ligulate, or strap shaped, compound flowers, 
such as Goat’s-beard, Viper-grass, Sow-thistle, Lettuce, Dandelion, 
Hawk-weed, Nipple-wort, See. 2. Such as have tubulose , tubular; 
nearly equal compound flowers ; as Lavender-Cotton, Coldylocks, 
Artichoke, Burdock, Sec. See. 

Order 2. Polygamia Superflua , Superfluous Polygamy. This 
Order comprehends such plants as have the florets of the disc, her¬ 
maphrodite, and those of the radius female.—These are also: 1. 
Tubulose , or tubular, as Tar.sey, Mugwort, Cudweed, Flea bane, See. 
2. Radiate ; that is, the florets of the disc are tubular, and those of 
the radius ligulate , or strap shaped ; or in other words, the florets 
of the disc pr centre of the flower are perfect, and those of the radius, 
ray or circTimference pistiliferous ; both of them produce seed, 
from which circumstance this species of Polygamy is termed super- 
flous. The Daisy is a familiar instance, which though small and 
delicate, is really composed of two or three hundred other flowers, 
ail of them perfect, having each its Corolla , Germ , Pistil , Stamens 
and Seed, in a w ord as perfect in its species as a flower of the great 
Magnolia. O how marvellous are the works of the Lord! Other 
instances of this mode of polygamy occur in Star-wort, Colt’s-foot, 
Golden Rod, Elecampane, &c. 

Order 3. Polygamia Prustranca , Frustraneous Polygamy, com¬ 
prehending such plants, whose florets in the disc or centre are 
perfect, whilst those of the radius or ray are imperfect, consequently 
barren or frustrate, examples of which are Blue-bottle, Sun-flower, 
various kinds, Centaury, &c. 

Order 4. Polygamia Neccssaria, comprehending such plants, 
whose florets in the disc are males, and though apparently perfect, 
are not really so, and therefore produce r,o perfect seed, but the 
fertility of the female floscules in the ray, compensate for this defi¬ 
ciency ; it is therefore termed necessary. Examples occur in 
Bastard-Crysanthemum, Marygokl, African Ragwort, Cotton- 
weed, Sec. -* 

Order 5- Polygamia Scgregata. Separate Polygamy, has many 
floscules inclosed in one common calix, yet eachol the floscules has 
one appropriated to itself, these arc of four kinds, viz. . 

1.—Suc.i as have four floscuii or iiltie Uovvers, in each partial calix^ 
as in Elep hunt opus aim Oedira. 

VOL. I. » 
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2. —Such as have many, more than four fosculi or little flowers in 
each partial calix as in Spharanthus. 

3. —S' c.h as have one .floscule or little flower in each partial calix, 
as in F'h n fis , Gundtlia , Sec. 

4. —Such as have thv tefcsculi in each partial cup, as in Jungia. 

Thus far we have traced the pedigree, by descent of the noble 

Svngenesia family of Plants, whose ancient family name for all its 
orders is Polygamic z, but as it happens among mortals, so with this 
great tribe of vegetables, some little misunderstanding arising in the 
fifth generation, about the time of our illustrious author’s existence; 
He having introduced himself into the family, soon decided the con¬ 
test, and provided a place in court, for the nearly excommunicated 
family. These are now acknowledged to be the 

6th order Monogumia , a single marriage. This order compre¬ 
hends such plants as have simple flowers, in which respect it differs 
from all the preceding orders, such are the Sheep’s-Scalions, Car¬ 
dinal Flower, &c. 

The orders of the 20th class Gynandria, being founded on the 
number of Stamens, require no farther explanation than what the 
names of each imply, we refer to the table of orders. 

The orders of the 21 st class Monoecia, are founded upon the cir¬ 
cumstances of the number, union and situation of the Stamens. It 
is divided into eleven orders, the eightfirst of which occuring so often 
in other Classes needs no repetition. The ninth order is called 
Monadelphia , and comprehends such plants as have their male 
flowers furnished with one set of united Stamina. The tenth Synge- 
Yiesia, comprehends such as have their male flowers furnished with 
Stamina, of which the antherx are united ; and the eleventh Gynan - 
dria , such as have their male flowers furnished with Stamina, that 
grow out of a kind of Style or imperfect Pistillum, the perfect one 
being in the female flower. 

The orders of the 22d class Dioecia , are fifteen in number, 
and are founded upon the same principles as the foregoing, and 
are explained in the same manner, by referring to the Table of 
Orders, See. 

The orders of the 23d class Pclygamia , which are three in num¬ 
ber, are all taken from classical characters, similar to the two fore¬ 
going, and are sufficiently explained in the second chapter, under 
the article Polygamia. 

.The orders of the 24th Or Cryptogamia Class, are founded on the 
following circumstances, viz. 

1*— Filicis , Ferns, comprehending such plants as are dorsiferous , 
or by Greek writers epiphyllospennous , which is of the same import, 
and means, that they bear their fruit on the back of the leaf. 
T. hough some of them are said to bear their fructification in a spike. 
This order contains 18 genera, including some of the Palms 

2— Musci , Mosses, the character of the plants comprehended 
under this title are, anther<e without filaments, the female flowers dis¬ 
tinct, and without any pistillum , and the seeds consisting only of a 
naked corculum , without C'otyledones or Punic. Mosses have leaves 
like the more perfect vegetables, distinct from the stalk, and in this 
they differ from the Ferns, whose stalk and leaf always, and the 
fructification often are blended to form the frond. 
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3.— Alga or Flags, the plants comprehended under this order, hav© 
their root, stem and leaf all in one, the characters of the fructifica¬ 
tion of this order are not yet fully known, except the few descrip¬ 
tions given by Michelius, there are 12 genera. 

_ 4— Fungi, Mushrooms, which are universally known by their 
singular structure and appearance; without branches, leaves flowers, 
or any thing we can certainly call fructification, and scarcely any 
root. They are honoured with the title of the “ Dwarfs of the Ve¬ 
getable Kingdom.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

LIST OF TERMS BELONGING TO THE FLOWERS AND PARTS OF FRUCTI¬ 
FICATION OF PLANTS. 

The method of reducing plants to their Classes and Orders, hav¬ 
ing been laid down in the second at*d third sections, and the pro¬ 
priety and necessity of their investigation insisted on in the forego¬ 
ing; we come now more fully to explain the manner of investigation, 
which it is impossible to do, without being well acquainted with a 
considerable number of terms, which are the subject of the present 
and following Chapters. 

To render the Science of Botany attainable to common capacities, 
is an object of considerable importance; nine tenths of our fellow- 
creatures, are from peculiar circumstances, deprived of the advan¬ 
tages arising from a knowledge of Botany (probably as useful, and 
more important to society, tnan any other science considered ab¬ 
stractedly). The reasons are obvious, the science has been confined 
to the learned; the terms have been generally beyond the reach of 
the more numerous classes of mankind, when in reality, these are 
the very persons, who may be expected to be most profited from a 
knowledge of simples. 

Let us view the extensive settlements of America! even of our 
favoured state; remote from cities; far from the assistance of phy¬ 
sicians; their dependence centering in the uncertain dose. No skill 
but such as hard earned experience gives, or careful parents hand for 
ages down to their posterity. Many are Xhe sad sufferers w ho an¬ 
nually groan under afflicting diseases, while simple remedies are 
around them, all vegetable nature seems to say, come hither and find 
relief. But such, I presume, having been the thirst for praise, and 
the desire of being esteemed learned, that the subject of Botany, 
except in a few instances, has been principally confined to the scien¬ 
tific professor. 

I am, however, far from disapproving a scientific or systematic 
writer ; I greatly esteem tnem, their works are essential, and were 
they simplified, would be invaluable. Hopeing the period is not 
far distant, when tiiis hitherto mysterio s science, will be so far 
reduced, as to bedome intelligible and attainable with other scholastic 
studies, by the youths of our country settlements. 1 proceed to give 
the terms, on which depend the whole, or essential parts of i>otany : 
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And first then of the Fructiftcatio, it is derived (from fructua 
fruit andyaao to make) is that temporary part of vegetables dedicated 
to the business of generation, terminating the existence of the old 
and beginning the era of the new vegetable, and consists of the flower 
and the fruit, which are connected together in the same manner, as 
generation and birth at e connected together in animals, and when 
perfect, consist of seven parts, in the Botanic language thus termed, 
l —The Calix, 2—the Corolla, 3—the Stamen, 4—the Pis- 
tillum, 5—the Pericarpium, 6—the Semen, and 7 —the Recep- 
taculum —the four first form a complete flower, the two next per¬ 
tain to the fruit, and the latter is common to both, being the basis on 
which the parts of fructification are connected. 

1 —The Calix, Empalement or flower cup, is derived from the 
Greek word which means to cover, is said by Linnxus, to be the outer 
bark of the plant present in fructification, it is that outer commonly' 
green, though sometimes yellow part of the flower, which is usually- 
divided into five parts, or composed of five small leaves, sustaining 
and embracing the Corolla or blossom leaves at the bottom, enve¬ 
loping it entirely before it ope*is or expands, as may be discovered 
an the Rose, on which account it is properly called Calix. It is ab¬ 
solutely necessary to retain this generic term Calix (or cover) as the 
term flower-cup, belongs especially to one particular species of Calix 
as we shall presently see—Some flowers possess all the parts enu¬ 
merated above, others are deficient in some of them, but the Stamen 
or the Pistil or both are essential and to be found in all, either in 
flowers on the same plant, or in different individual flowers of the 
same species on separate plants. In the Lily, Tulip, Hyacinth, 
Onion, and in the greater number of Liliaceous plants, the Calix 
is wanting, but it accompanies almost all other flowers, in one or 
other of the following manners, which are termed a Perianthium, b 
Involucum, c Amentum, d S/iarha, e Gluma , f Calyfitra , and g Volva. 

These also from the number of leaves, of which they are com¬ 
posed, and their clifts or divisions, figure, proportion, margin, sur¬ 
face, situation, duration, composition, See. are variously termed, and 
as these terms are common (with the exception only of the subject) 
to all the parts composing a plant, we shall confine ourselves to par¬ 
ticulars only in the present instance, and thereby render a tedious 
recapitulation of names unnecessary. We have already observed, 
that the Calix , from the variety of its structure Sec. is also termed 
seven different ways. The most common kind of Calix, viz. 

a Perianthium , or the true empalement or flower cup, is always 
contiguous to the fructification, and contains the flower, of which it 
is also a part ; Linnxus enumerates three.kinds of Perianthium, the 
first he calls the 

Perianthiu nfrucli/icationis, or the Perianth of the fructification, 
from this circumstance, its including both Stamens and Pistils, or 
the male and female organs of generation. Such is the Perianth of 
the Tobacco Plant. 

A second species he calls the Perianthium f.oris , or Perianth of 
the flower, in which only the Stamens are contained, as in Rose bay 
and Willow herb. 
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The third is the Prrianthium fructua, or Perianth of the fruit, this 
contains only the sprout or germ, which is the base of the Pistillum % 
or the rudiment of the fruit yet in embryo. 

Some plants are furnished with double perianths, in which case 
one of them will ba found attached to the flower, properly so called, 
and the other to the fruit; these frequently occur in plants of the 
16th class Mjnadtl/'h/u. 

In some plants the perianth is composed of only one leaf, tfc. in 
others many, from which circumstance the following names have 
been attached to it. 

1. Periarithium Monophyllum (a one leaf perianthium) a perianth, 
composed ot only one leaf, as Tobacco, and the Diadelphia Plants. 

2. Perianthium diphyllurn, a perianth composed of 2 leaves asPoppy. 


o 

O# 

tnphyllum, 

of 3 do. as May Apple. 

4. 

tetraphyllum 

of 4 do. as Water Lily. 

5. 

pentaphyllum 

of 5 do. as Flax. 

6. 

hexaphyllum 

of 6 do. as Barberry. 

7. 

heptaphyllum 

of7 do. as Wintergreen 

8. 

octophyilum 

of 8 do. as 

9. 

decaphyllum 

of 10 do. as 

10. 

polyphylium 

many do. more than 10. 


Other particular names from particular circumstances, are applied 
to the perianth, viz. 

Perianthium. Abbreviatum, the perianth shorter than the tube of 
the flower. 

Aculeatum, a prickly perianth. 

Acuminatum, a pointed perianth. 

Acutum, acute, more pointed than the foregoing. 

Biflduin, two cleft, divided or cloven in two parts. 

Caducum, falling off, a term signifying the shortest time 
of duration; falling at the first opening of the 
flower. 

Caliculatus, a little calix, or perianth, added to a larger 
one. 

Ciliatum, the margin of the perianth, having hail's 
like the eye-lids. 

Clavatum, club shaped. 

Com muni, common. * 

Decemfidum, ten cleft. 

Deciduum, falls off with the flower; duration longer 
than the caducum. 

Duodecemtidum, twelve cleft. 

Erectum, erect or upright. 

Giobosum, globular ; round like a ball. 

Imbricatum, tiled, the scales lyingone over another. 

Inferum, inferior or situlated below the germen. 

Inilatum, puffed, blown like a bladder. 

Integrum, entire, undivided. 

Integerrimum, very entire, without serratures or inci¬ 
sions. 

Longum, (opposed to abbreviatum,) longer than the 
tube of the flower. 
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Mediocre, the length of the tube of the flower, mid.lle 
sized. 

Obtusum, (opposed to acute.) blunt or rounded. 

Octondum, eight cleft. 

Patens, spreading out, branching wide. 

Persistens, permanent remaining till the fruit is perfect. 

Proprium, proper, belonging to one flower. 

Quinquefidum, five cleft. 

Reflexum, reflex, the top bent back towards the base. 

Scariosum, dry, thin, tough, and semi-transparent. 

Serratum, sawed on the edge, (opposed to integerri- 
mum.) 

Sexfidum, six cleft. 

Spinosa, thorny. 

Superum, superior, when the germen is under the 
lower part of the perianth. 

Squarrosum, (a species of imbricatum) in this, the 
scales are rough, scrufly and diffused, not being 
close and regular. 

Tetrafidum, four cleft. 

Trifidum, three cleft. Tubulosum, Tubular. 

Turbinatum, top-shaped; narrow at the base, and 

broad at the apex. 

The foregoing are the particular terms which occur, not only 
in Perianths , but as has been already observed (with a few exceptions) 
in most all the parts of a plant: so, that whenever any term occurs 
in any part of this work, or any other, by referring to the Glossary, 
you will have the meaning. 

The second sfiecies of Calix, is called 
b- Involucrum, (from involvo, to wrap up) is the calix or cover; 
or by some called the fence of the umbelliferous plants, standing 
at a distance from the flower. Linnxus confines it to the um¬ 
belliferous flowers: these are so numerous and natural, that 
it is difficult to distinguish the genera, they are so nearly alike; 
however he has given us a few marks to guide us: these are 
the involucres. One species he calls, 

Involucrum Universale , an universal involucre; a species of calix 
in which the whole flowers are enclosed before their blowing. The 
focus of the rays, both in the larger or universal umbel, and in the 
smaller or partial umbel, is sometimes surrounded with small leaves; 
this set of small leaves or Jolioles, is called an involucre, when 
it is placed at the origin of the universal umbel; it is then 
called the universal involucre ; and when placed at the origin of the 
partial umbel, 

Involucrum fiardale ; a partial involucre, which encloses less¬ 
er parcels of flowers, or bundles, and which before their blow¬ 
ing is enclosed in the Involucrum universale. Examples of these 
are found in Hemlock, Carrot, See. Almighty wisdom and good- 
nees, has given us distinguishing marks to discover the difference 
between Chervil, Parsley, 8cc. and lesser Hemlock, or Pool’s Parsley. 
This latter has under every partial umbel, or smaller bundle of flow¬ 
ers, an involucre of three narrow long pointed i'olioles, all placed on 
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the outer part of the umbel, and hanging down:—Whereas, in Cher¬ 
vil, the folioles or involucre of the partial umbels, surround it en¬ 
tirely, and grow equally on every side : and in Parsley, there are 
only a few short folioles, fine almost as hairs, and distributed indif¬ 
ferently at the base of both umbels. There is also a great difference 
in the smell; Parsley being pleasant, while the other is disagree¬ 
able and venomous. The involucre of Fool’s Parsley, is called in 
the Botanic language, Invotucrum dimidiatum , or half leaved invo- 
Jucrum,and is deficient on one side. 

The involucrum is also one leaved, Monofihyllum, two leaved, Di- 
fihyllum , three leaved, Triphyllum , 8tc. same as the perianth before 
described, which when occurring, is explained by referring to that 
article. 

The third species of Calix, is termed 

c - Amentum. (In the Roman Antiquity, a thong tied about the 
middle of a javelin or dart.) In the English language it is called 
Catkin. Linnaeus defines the ament to be a composition of a 
calix and a common receptacle, consiting of valves, and hang¬ 
ing down in different directions from the Caulis. Common Oats 
affords a good example of the amentum ; as does the Willow, 
Birch, 8tc. This latter plant produces each kind of flower, viz. 
male and female, or in the Botanic language, Stameniferous, and 
Pistiliferous , in separate Catkins, which are composed of scales ; 
those which are Stamen iferous have three flowers in each scale ; the 
flowers consist of three equal florets, with four small clefts, while 
the Pistiliferous Catkins have only two florets in each scale, with¬ 
out any perceptible corolla. 

In the Oak, the barren flowers hang upon a loose Catkin, is des¬ 
titute of blossoms ; that is, petals or painted leaves. 

The common Beech has barren Catkins, round like a ball, and in 
the Hazel the barren flowers are formed on a long cylindrical Cat¬ 
kin ; while the fertile or female flowers at a distance set enclosed in 
a perianth. In general all flowers which are supported by an amen¬ 
tum are destitute of the petals or painted leaves, as has been observed 
of the Oak. 

d. Spatha : (A two handed or bastard sword, a spatula, &c.) A 
sheath is the fourth species of calix, which opens longitudinally, 
•when the flower breaks through it. This species of calix occurs in 
the Iris , or flower de-luce, or indeed any of the flags, in these, whether 
the flowers are open or closed, each has its own sheath, separating 
it from the others ; and where there is but one Spatha or sheath, as 
in the Snow-Drop, it is called a 

Spatha. Uniflora, a one flowered spatha or sheath, where there are 
two. 

Biflora, a two flowered sheath. 

Multiflora, a many flowered sheath, as in Jonquil, &c. 

Univalvis, is when the spatha consists of one piece, as in 
Narcissus. 

Bivalvis, a two valved spatha, &c. 

e. Gluma, aGlume, Husk or Chaff: (from Glubo, to bark or peel) 
is the fifth species of calix, belonging chiefly to grasses and corns, 


and consists of different valves, embraces the seed, and is in many 
species of corn, particularly Oats, Rye, Barley, &c, terminated by 
a stiff pointed prickle, in the Botanic language, called Arinta or 
Awn ; and hence among Agriculturalists, these are termed Bearded 
Oats, Rye, Barley, See. Sometimes the glume or husk supports 
more flowers than one ; in which case the terminology will be the 
same as in the foregoing, viz. Unifiora, Biflora, T"{flora , to MuLi- 
Jlora: that is, one flowered, two flowered, three flowered, to many 
flowered, Husk, See. And so with respect to the number of valves. 
The common colour of the glume is green, but sometimes it is 
of another colour ; it is then Ghana eoloraxe , or coloured Glume. 

Husks are either glabra , smooth, or hisfida , shaggy or rough, 
with hairs. Those which are destitute of the awn, are said to he 
mutica , awnless, beardless, blunt, without a point at the end ; and 
those terminated by an awn are called Aristata. 

The Arista, or Awn is a long needle like beard, which stands out 
from the husk of a grain of Corn, Grass, Sec. sometimes from its 
apex, at others on the back or outside of the glume; in some spe¬ 
cies it is straight, in others twisted, recurved, or only simply bent. 

f- Ca-lyptra ; (A veil, or cover.) the sixth species ofcalix, peculiar 
to Mosses, and covers the Ant here, or male organs of this family of 
vegetables, like a hood. Professor Barton objects to the C.alyptres 
being considered as a real calix, and observes that the part which 
Linnaeus calls the Anther of the Mosses, is now known to he the 
Capsule or Pericarp of these vegetables. Indeed Linnaeus himself 
suspected them to he Capsules after he had called them Anthers. 

S- Volva ; the membranaceous calix of the Fungi, or Mushrooms : 
Doctor Withering calls it the Ruffle. it appears to be of very little 
consequence, and by modern Botanists is said ought not to be con¬ 
sidered as a species of calix. Sometimes it is placed upon the stem 
of the Mushroom; at others, it is placed remote, or at a distance 
from the cap. 

Corolla , blossom or flower leaf, (a wreath or crown) is the second 
of the seven parts of fructification, defined by our author to be the 
liber or inner hark of the plant present in the fructification. It is 
that beautiful coloured part of a flower which first draw's the atten¬ 
tion, and is regarded by common eyes, as the flower itself; but it 
must be remembered that the Corolla is only a part, of which the 
flower is the whole. A Corolla consists sometimes of two parts, viz. 
the Petalum , or Petal ; this is essential, and the- JVectariur.i, Nectary 
or Honey-Cup; which is not always a part of the Corolla, being 
sometimes situated on the Calix, at others on the Stamen, Filaments, 
Pistillum, Receptacle, See. 

A Corolla has its segments or petals, disposed alternately with the 
Stamens ; by this circumstance it is distinguished from the perianth, 
whose leaflets stand opposite to the Stamens. This rule, Linnaeus 
proposed, and Doctor Milne established ; thus we may determine 
wuth precision in those flowers which want either the Calix or Co¬ 
rolla. As a proof, the Doctor adduces three plants, Pellitory, Wild 
Orach, and Nettle ; one of the two covers is wanting. Applying to 
the rule of Linnaeus, we find the divisions of the only cover"that is 

present, to stand opposite to the Stamina ; we therefore conclude 
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that tover to be the calix, consequently the corolla in these plant® 
is wanting, and so of others. 

In the general, the corolla or blossom leaves are surrounded by 
the calix, and the Stamen and Pistillum are surround by the corol- 
la. In Bell flower, Bindweed, Sec. the corolla is composed of one 
leaf; in the Lily it is composed of six leaves or petals ; the for¬ 
mer is called, Corolla Monofietalous, a one leaved corolla, the lat- 
ter Corolla fiolyfielalous, a many leaved corolla : and so of the interme¬ 
diate numbers. Before a Idly opens we see at the top of the stem 
an oblong greenish bud, which grows whiter the nearer it is to 
opening, and when it is open, the white cover takes on it the form of 
a basin, or vase, divided into several segments (six ;) this then is a 
corolla. 

The different fiarts of the Corolla , are thus termed: 

1. Tubus, a tube is the lower part of a Monopetalous Corolla. 

2. Ungues, a nail or claw, is that part of a petal joined to the re-* 
ceptacle. 

3. Limbus, a border, the upper expanded part of a Monopetalous 

Corolla. , 

4. Lamina, a thin plate, the upper expanded part of a Polypetalous 
Flower. 

The Corolla is also variously termed with respect to its divisions, 
equality, figure, margin, surface, proportion, situation, duration,com¬ 
position, and colour ; these are explained, when occurring, by a refer¬ 
ence to the 6th Chapter, and the Glossary. We shall however add a 
few particulars. The corollas in Mint , are hardly ringent; that is, 
grinning or gaping ; in Lavender they are turned topsy turvy ; that 
which is upper part in most others, is the lower part in this. Teu - 
crium has the corolla slit quite through, for the stamens to pass: 
Bugle has the upper lip of the corolla much shorter than the fila¬ 
ments ; Betony has the upper lip of the corolla flattish, and rising 
with a cylindric tube ; these plants, with others similar, comprise 
such as have mostly a personate or masqued corolla, 8cc. 

Nkctarium. The Nectary or Honey-cup, Linnaeus defines the 
Nectary to be the melliferous part of the vegetable peculiar to 
the flower. This term is applied to every glandular part of a flower 
which secerns a sweet juice, or the appendages with which some, 
flowers are furnished ; containing a small quantity of sweet honey, 
like juice, from which the Bees collect their rich treasures. It is 
very conspicuous in some flowers, as the Nastcrtium , Crown Impe¬ 
rial, Columbine, and Lark-Spur ; but less visible in others, and in 
some appears to be entirely wanting. In the Dove-looted Cranes- 
bill there are five yellowish glands, which serve as a nectary. The 
Use is supposed to be that of a reservoir, for the nourishment of the 
seed bud ; although the Nectary has not hitherto been discovered 
in many genera of plants, yet there is a certainty it does exist in all, 
if not as a distinct visible part, as a gland or pore however, or a set 
of glands or pores, exuding that sweet viscid juice, so useful se¬ 
condarily for the nourishment of a great variety of insects, and 
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doubtless at the same time primarily necessary to the fruitification 
of the plant itself. 

As the Nectary puts on different appearances in the several ge¬ 
nera in which it is found, the following appropriate terms are given: 

JYectarium , Tubulosum , a Tubular Nectary, or a nectary, though 
not visible, there is yet a nectareous juice secreted into the tubus of 
the corolla. These occur in most monopetalous tubular corollas, 
particularly in the Honey-stickle, Aloe, Jamestown-weed, See. 

The most common appearance of the nectary, is that of glands, 
scales, valves, and sometimes the exact form of petals. It also takes 
upon it the form of some well known utensil or othei thing; whence 
they are said to be 

A r ectarium, Urceolatum, or pitcher shaped, as in Winter’s Bark-tree, 
Nettie, &c. 

Cyathiformis, or goblet shaped, as in Barren-wort, &c. 

Campanulatum, or bell shaped, as in Chocolate tree. 

Rotatum, wheel shaped, in Cissampelos, or Pariera, 
Brava, &c. 

Turbinatum, top shaped, in Poplar, Honey-locust, Sec, 

Nectaria Cornuta, a horned nectary, as in Larkspur. 

Coronatum, crown shaped, the most beautiful species of 
nectary. In the Passion flower it is a triple crown 
or glory, the outer one longest, surrounding the 
style, &c. 

According to its situation, the Nectary is also variously termed, 
some being attached to the calix, others to the petals, stamens, fila¬ 
ments, &c. are thence called Nectariwn Calycinum , Petalium , <S 'ta- 
mineus , See. The limits of this work will not admit of a full descrip¬ 
tion of all the terms which are appropriated to the different parts 
of plants ; as much however as is essential will be given to each 
part. 

3. Stamen. The third essential part of fructification, by some 
English writers, called the Chive, is defined by Linnaeus an organ 
for the preparation of the Pollen, or Farina. It is the male part of 
the flower, and by which the Sexual System has been formed. The 
Stamen or Chive is formed of two parts : 1st the filaments by which 
they are fastened to the bottom of the corolla, and 2d the Anthera, 
or Anther, which is placed at the lop of the filament. A third part 
which is still, if possible more essential to the perfection of vegeta¬ 
bles, is secreted, or contained in the Anthers, and is called Pollen or 
Farina . 

1. Filamentum, (From Jilum, a thread) is the long thin part of 
the Stamen, which resembles a hair or thread, which supports the 
Anther, or Box ; in general the term filament is considered as equi¬ 
valent to the term stamen. 

The filament with respect to figure, insertion, proportion, surface, 
structure, direction, &c. is variously termed; as much however of 
the insertion, &c. as is necessary in the present instance, occurs in 
Table 1, where the mode of insertion is sufficiently explained. 

2. Anther jE, Anther or Apex. The Anther is defined by Lin¬ 
naeus, to be a part of the flower big with Pollen or ± arina , which it 
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emits or explodes, when ripe ; each Anther is a Box, which opens 
when it is l'ipe, and throws out a yellow dust, which has a strong 
smell, and is the Pollen or Farina , hereafter noticed. It has been 
observed already that the AntLer is placed at the topof the filament; 
there are some plants however, in which the Anthers exist, with¬ 
out any filaments to support it. The uses of the Antherx occur 
from the nature of the 

3. Pollen, Farina , or Genitura , which is the prolific dust or pow¬ 
der, contained in the Anthers, and which ( Anthera Dehisccnia) bursts 
from the Anthers, is absorbed by the stigma of the pointal, and 
passing through the style, reaches the germ, and vivifies the seed, 
which without this process would be imperfect and barren. The 
Pollen is therefore very properly called the prolific dust of the plant. 
From a Microscopic view of an Antherx, taken from a Sun-flower, the 
Pollen appears like a great number of sipall yellow balls in each side 
of the tip, and the surface appears almost covered with them ; those 
upon the concave, are spiculated all round, and are perfectly globular 
and of a fine yellow transparency ; when bruised, it emits a most sub¬ 
tile, pellucid, oleaginous fluid, or spirit, that fertilizes the seed. 

4. Pistillum, the Pistil or Pointal; Linnaeus defines it a vis- 
cus , or organ, adhering to the fruit, for the reception of the Pollen ; 
it is the female organ of the vegetable. In a Lily you will observe 
in the middle of the corolla, a sort of little column rising from the 
bottom, and pointing directly upwards. This taken in its whole, is 
called the Pistil, or Pointal ; it is composed of three parts : 1st the 
Germ or ovary, 2d the Thread or Stylus , and 3d the Stigma or Ca¬ 
pital. 

1. The Germen, Germ, Ovary, Seed bud or Base of the Pistil: 
It is the rudiment of the fruit yet in embryo; it varies as to its form 
indifferent plants, but is always placed below the style ; its office is 
to contain the embryo seeds. Vv ith respect to number, it also va¬ 
ries, some plants having one, others many ; for if it be remembered, 
the Pistillum gave rise to many of the orders in the sub-division, as 
the Stamens dicl to the superior division of plants into classes. See 
the Tables, and Chapter 3d. 

2. Stylus, or Style is that part of the Pistillum which elevates 
the Stigma from the Germen ; when present, it is placed on the 
Germen , and is of a variety of figures and lengths. It is evident 
that it is not essentially necessary, as it is sometimes wholly want¬ 
ing : thus, there is a striking similarity between the style and the 
filaments of the male. Its varieties are explained upon the same 
principles with the other parts. 

. 3. Stigma, the ^pe^of the Pistillum ; that is, the summit or 

top of the female part of the plant. It also appears of different 
forms, (varying in figure 32 ways) but always retains the same si¬ 
tuation, being invariably placed at the top of the style ; or if that be 
wanting, it is fixed on the germen. The office of the stigma appears 
to be to receive the influence of the Pollen or Farina , by absorption, 
which passing through the style is received by the Germen or seed- 
bud, vivifies the seed, See. In a Lily, we observe the Stylus crown- 
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<Bc1 by a kind of capital, with three notches , this capital then is the 
Stigma of the Lily. 

5. Pericarpium, the Pericarp, seed-vessel, or Seed case, a 
species of Pod. Linnaeus defines it a viscus, or organ gravid, (big) 
with seeds, which it lets drop when they are ripe : in other words 
it is the germen of the Pistillum enlarged, as the seeds increase 
in size, and approach nearer p r'ection; this circumstance takes place 
in the following manner :—As the corolla fades and falls, the ger- 
xnen increases, and becomes a pericarpium, or cover ot the seeds, 
of which there are eight different species. T. he pericarp is said to 
be an organ of great importance ; though it cannot be said to be es¬ 
sential, as many plants are without it, particularly the extensive 
family of grasses, and in Turnsole, Mouse-ear, Scorpion grass, 
Cromwell, Alkanet, Hound’s-tongue, Lungwort, Comfrey, and 
many others ; the calix serves instead of a pericarp, as they have 
none ; while in some others, the place of the pericarp is supplied by 
the receptacle or base of the flower. The different species of Peri¬ 
carp are 1st Ca/isulas , 2d Siliqua , 3d Legumen , 4th Colliculus, 5th 
j Oru/ia, 6th Pomum , 7th Bacca , and 8th Strobilus. 

1. Capsula or Capsule, (a little coffer or casket) a species of 
pericarpium or seed-vessel, composed of several dry-elastic valves, 
which usually burst open at the points, when the seeds are ripe ; it 
differs from a pod in being roundish and short, sometimes they 
contain only one cell or cavity, in which case it is termed an Unilo¬ 
cular, or one called Capsule ; sometimes it has two cells, (Bilocu- 
las) or three cells (Trilocular) he. The central columns by which 
the capsules are connected is called Columella , and thp partition which 
separates the different seed capsules from one another, Dissefiimen- 
tum. Examples of this species of pericarpium occur in Snap-Dra¬ 
gon, Toad-flax, Sec. Several species of Poppies have smooth cap¬ 
sules, while others are rough, he. The capsule with respect to its 
figure and substance, divisions and number of seeds, See. are vari¬ 
ous, containing upwards of fortij terms. These exceed the limits 
assigned to this work. 

2. Siliqua, Silique, or Pod, is a double valved pericarpium, with 
the seeds fixed to both sutures or margins; alternately to the right and 
left, by a short pedicle—each of the valves cover a small cell, and 
the cells are separated by a thin partition ; when the seed is ripe, 
the valves open from the bottom upwards, to give them passage, 
and remain fast to the stigma at top. This species of pericarp most 
frequently occurs in those plants, whose flowers are cruciform or 
cross shaped ; the numbers of which, are so great, as to induce Bo, 
tanists to divide them into two sections: hence the division of the- 
seed-vessels, &c. into 

a. Siliqua , (Siliquosa) or Silique ; that is, a long pod, or an ob¬ 
long narrow bilocular perianth, or seed-vessel ; such as occur in 
Wall-flowers, Cabbage, Turnip, Cole-seed, Mustard, Charlock, 
Radish, See. 

b. Silicula, (Siliculosa) or Silicle, or a small and very short pod, 
almost as wide as it is long, and differently divided within, as in 
WhitiOw-grass, Mithridate-Mustard, Bastard cress, Scurvy-grass, 
fiorse-rudish. Candy-tuft, Hpne^ty, he. In the last mentioned spe~ 
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cies, the seed-vessel is very large, it is nevertheless a silicle, because 
the length exceeds the breadth very little. The forms of both are 
various, some being jointed, others compressed, some triangular. 
The silicles or little pods are still more variable, some are flat and 
round, or oval, others are spherical, &c. 

3. Legumen, or Legume, is also a double valved pericarpium, 
but is distinguished from the silique of the cruciform tribe, by the 
seeds being fastened to one side only of the case, alternately indeed 
to each valve of it, but all of them to the same side as may be observed 
in the Pea. In the vulgar language, this species of pericarp is 
called the shell or ham. 

4. Folliculus, or Follicle, a husk, is a species of pericarpium 
consisting of only one valve, opening longitudinally, and in which 
the seeds do not adhere but lie loose in a kind of down, inclosed in a 
particular receptacle, which opens on one side to let them escape. 

plumeria , or Red Jasmine, has two reflex follicles ; Swallow-wort, 
or Tame poison, has two long jointed follicles ; indeed there are 27 
species of Swallow-wort (asclepias) agreeing all in this particular ; 
that is, that each flower is succeeded by two follicles, enclosing ma-> 
ny downy seeds. 

5. DaupA, or Drupe, a species of Pericardium , containing a nut 
or stone, and having no valve. There are two varieties of Drupa. 
a The succulent or juicy—b The sicca , dry or juiceless. For instance, 
the genus Amygdala , or Almonds, which includes the Peach and Nec¬ 
tarine, is almost like the plum ; but the germ has a down upon it. 
The fruit is succulent in the Peach, and dry in the Almond. It must 
however be observed, that the kernels included in their nuts, are 
nearly the same in both. 

6. Pomum, Pome, or Apple, a pericarpium, without any valve, 
but made up of a pulpy substance, and containing a capsule, w r hich is 
membranaceous, and generally divided into five ceils or cavities, in 
which the seeds are enclosed, as may be seen in apples, pears, and 
many plants of the Syngenesia Class; such as the Pompion, Squash, 
Gourd, Spirting-Cucumber, &c. There is however a small distinc¬ 
tion noticed by Rousseau, which is that the stalk of the apple enters 
into a hollow of the fruit, while that of the Pear is fastened to the 
narrow part of the fruit lengthened out. 

7. IIacca, or Berry, is a pulpy pericarpium, without valves, in 
which the seeds are naked ; a familiar example of this species of 
pericarp occurs in the Strawberry, (Fragaria vesca) where the seeds 
are dispersed over the surface of a roundish, pulpy receptacle. This 
species of pericarp may properly be divided into two parts, simple 
and compound. 

The simple consisting of the Currant, Rose, Gooseberry, Med¬ 
lar, Stc. 

The compound such as Mulberry, Blackberry, Strawberry, &c. 
which have their seed in separate protuberances, forming a com¬ 
pound berry. 

1. Strobilus, (in the Latin language, signifies several things, 
as a wild Pine-Tree, a Pine-Apple, Artichoke, See. it also signifies 
a whirlwind) Strobile, a pericarpium or capsule, formed from an 
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amentum, by the induration of the scales. This species of peri¬ 
carp is seen in the Tulip tree, whose lance-shaped seeds lying over 
one another, forms a strobile ; also the laurel tree, or Magnolia 
Grandiflora, &c. It also occurs in some herbs, particularly Mar¬ 
joram, which is distinguished by an involucre, composed of imbri¬ 
cate bractes , forming ail together a square kind of spike or strobile. 

Note. —There are four other species of pericarp, noticed by some 
authors ; these are called 1st Theca , 2d Granatum, 3d Cysta , and 
4th Scrinum. The first of these have been noticed by Linnaeus as 
the proper exterior coat or covering of the seed, which falls off spon¬ 
taneously, and not considered by him as a pericarp ; for the other 
species we refer you to those Elementary Works, whose province 
it is to explain all the terms peculiar to Botany. This work being 
principally intended to render the study of Botany accessible to 
common capacities ; the controverted points are as much as possi¬ 
ble avoided. 

6. Semina, the Seed or Fruit, is the sixth part of the fructifi¬ 
cation, and is the ultimate produce, yet incipient principle of vege- 
ble nature. It is said by Linnaeus to be the deciduous part of a 
plant containing the rudiments of a new, or other vegetable of the 
same species, and fertilized by the aspersion or sprinkling of the 
Pollen of the anthers, upon the Apex of the Pistillum. The form¬ 
ation of the seed is variously adapted to its purpose, and is compo¬ 
sed of several parts, viz. 

1. The Corculum or Heart, which is the principle of life in the 
future plant, contained within the lobes ; it consists of two parts, the 
plume which ascends and forms the future stem, and the beak which 
descends and becomes the root. In the Botanic language, the plume 
is termed Plumula , a bud or germ, and the beak is called the Ra¬ 
dicle. 

2. Cotyledones, or Side Lobes, these supply the heart of the 
seed with nourishment, till it is capable of extt acting support from 
the earth. In many plants the lobes ascend in the form of leaves, 
and are called seed, or radicle leaves, dissimilar leaves, &c. but in 
some they perish beneath the surface, without appearing above 
ground. 

3. Hilum, the Eye or Scar, is an external mark, where the seed 
was fastened within the seed-vessel. 

4. Arillus, the Seed coat, or 'Punic, is a proper cover to some 
seeds, and »s ol various textures and consistence in different indivi¬ 
duals, sometimes the seed is crowned with the cup of the flower, 
and sometimes it is winged with a feather, or with a thin expanded 
membrane, which assists the wind to waft or disperse it to a dis¬ 
tance. These are termed pappus a corona, or crown, and are either 

1. Pappus Pilosus, a hair like pappus or crown. 

2. Phimosis , a leathered or penniform pappus, &c. 

The seed contains the perfect plant in embryo, though in most 
instances too minute to be discerned by our organs of sight; but if 
the seed of a Bean, or an Acorn be sufficiently soaked in warm wa¬ 
ter, the form of the future plant may be plainly perceived. Mr. 
Baker in his Poem called the Universe,” speaking of the seed, says* 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE V,. 

OF THE MODES OF INFLORESCENCE, &C. 


Fig. 1 A Papilionaceous, or Butterfly-shaped Blossom. See Chap. 2, Fig. 17 and 
Chap. 11, Fig, 32. 

2 A Personate, or Masked Blossom. See Chap. 2, Fig. 14, and Chap. 11, 

Fig. 40. 1 ’ * 

3 A Ringent, or Grinning Flower, also termed labiate, or lip-shaped. Se° 

Chap 2, Fig. 14 

4 Infundibuliforme, or funnel-shaped. 

5 Campanuliforme, or bell-shaped. 

6 Spica, a spike of flowers. See Chap. 5, Fig. 3. 

7 Fasciculus, a fascicle, or bundle. See Chap. 5, Fig. 8. 

8 A Compound Radiate Flower. See Glossary. 

9 A Cruciforme, or cross-shaped flower. 

10 A Verticillus, or Whorl. See Chap. 5, Fig. 4. 

11 A stalk rising directly from the root, and supporting the flower, 

12 A Cory mbits. See Chap. 5, Fig. 1. 

13 A Thyrsus. ditto 5, 7. 

14 A Racemus, or bunch. 5, 2. 

15 An Aggregate Flower. See Chap. 11, Fig. 48, and Glossary. 

16 A Paniculits , or panicle. See Chap. 5, Fig. 5. 
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Each seed includes a plant, that plant again 
Has other seeds, which other plants contain - 
Those other plants have all their seeds, and those 
More plants again, successively inclose. 

Thus, every single berry that we find, 

Has, really in itself whole Forests of its kind— 

Empire and wealth, one Acorn may dispense, 

By Fleets to sail a thousand ages hence— 

Each Myrtle-seed includes a thousand Groves, 

Where future Bards may warble forth their loves. 

So Adam’s loins contain’d his large posterity, 

All people that have been, and all that e’er shall be. 

Amazing thought l 

7. Receptaculum (from recipio, to receive) a Receptacle is the 
seventh and last part of fructification, enumerated by Linnaeus, lie 
defines it the Base, by which the other parts of fructification are con¬ 
nected, or by which the whole fructification is supported, in many 
flowers it is not very striking, but in others it is large and remark¬ 
able, as in Cotton Thistle. Two particular species of Receptacle are 
necessary to be noticed in this place. The one proper and the 
other common. 

1 .—Reccfitaculum firofirium , or proper receptacle, is peculiar to 
one fructification only, and has also different terms applied to it, 
derived from the particular part to which it is attached, See. 

2 —Recefitaculum commune , or common receptacle, is said to be 
the most essential part of a compound flower (for determining its 
character) for upon it is placed, first the florets and semi-florets, and 
then the seeds which succeed them. In Dandelion, the receptacle 
which forms a disc of some extent, makes the centre of the Calix ; 
and in the Artichoke, after taking away the Calix, Petals and Sta¬ 
mens, &c. the part remaining, or in other words the part which is 
generally eaten, is the receptacle. 


CHAPTER V. 

INFLORESCENTIA. 

INFLORESCENCE, OR THE TERMS BELONGING TO THE VARIOUS MODES 
IN WHICH FLOWERS ARE JOINED TO THE PLANT BT THE 
PEDUNCULUS OR FOOTSTALK. 

THE following modes of Inflorescence are most particular, viz- 
1.—Corvmbus, is a kind of Spike, the flowers of which have each 
its proper fiedicellus or partial footstalk, raised to a proportionate 
bright, as may be seen in Scurvy-Grass, Horse-Radish, Sec. 

■2—RACEMus,or Raceme, is that species of Inflorescence which 
..ha lunculus or footstalk furnished with lateral branches, and 
in whicl flowers appear in a bunch. This species derived its 
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name from a bunch of Grapes or Currants, and is to be found in all 
those plants that produce their fruit in bunches. 

3. —Spica or Spike, a species of Inflorescence, resembling an ear 
of Corn, i. e. Wheat, Rye, &c. Alternate Sessile flowers (that is 
flowers without any particular footstalk, but inserted directly into 
one common to the whole) upon a common footstalk, and is common 
to Wheat, Rye, Barley, Dog’s-Tail Grass, Bog-rush, Darnel- 
grass, &c. There are two varieties, viz. 

1—Spica Secunda, when the flowers all turn to one side, as in 
Cocksfoot Grass. 

2.—Spica Disticha, when the flowers are in two rows, and look 
two ways, as in Bog-rush, Stc. 

4. —Vkrticillus, a species of Inflorescence, in which the 
flowers grow in Whorls, this term is applied to such plants as have 
clusters of flowers at different distances surrounding the Caulis or 
Stem, as may be observed in several species of Mint, Garden Thyme, 
Basil, 8cc. 

5. —Panicula or Panicle, a loose spike of grass. This species 
of Inflorescence is applied to those flowers which are placed sparsely 
upon separate footstalks, and is very common in different species of 
meadow grass, w : hich all flower in a loose branching Panicle. Flote 
Fescue grass, has a loose panicle, of a considerable length, but lit¬ 
tle branching, growing on one side. The branches of the panicle are 
sometimes single, sometimes double. There are examples of sim¬ 
ple unbranched panicles, particularly in the Bromus or Broom-grass. 
There are other species of Broom-grass, however, that have great 
branching, nodding panicles, to wit, the Barren, Giant and Wood 
Broom grasses, a more familiar example of this mode of Inflores¬ 
cence occurs in the Yellow Oats, the panicles of which are ex¬ 
tremely fine and yellow. 

6 — Cyma or Cyme, a sprout, is a species of Inflorescence that 
Tuns into long fastigiate peduncles, proceeding from the same uni¬ 
versal centre, but with irregular partial ones. Linnxus defines it to 
be an aggregate flower, composed of several florets sitting on a re¬ 
ceptacle, producing all the primary peduncles from the same point, 
but having the partial peduncles scattered or irregular, all fastigiate 
or forming a flat surface at top. Cymoua flowers have a near re¬ 
semblance to the Umbellate , thus the arrangement of the flowers 
in the Elder, would induce young hands to rank it with the Um¬ 
bellate, yet its mode of Inflorescence is called a Cyme. 

There are several other modes of Inflorescence mentioned by 
Botanists, viz. Sfiadix , Umbella , Ament , and Slrobilus, which have 
already been noticed in former chapters, when speaking of the fruc¬ 
tification, &c. 

1 • I hyrsus or rhvrse, a spike like a pine cone, this mode is 
properly a species of Panicle, and is the most beautiful species of 
Inflorescence. In the panicle the footstalks are irregularly loose, 
while the Thyrse is contracted into an oval, as in Butter Burr. 

8. — Fasciculus, or Fascicle, a bundle, a species of Inflorescence 
in which the flowers are collected together, as in a bundle, all those 
flowers called aggregate, have this mode of Infiorescen particu- 
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larly one species of the genus Dianthus , viz. the Barbatus , or Sweet 
William. In Martyn’s Rousseau, it is observed, the leading feature 
in distinguishing the species of the genus Dianthus, is the inflores¬ 
cence or manner of flowering. 

9.—Capitulum, a little head, a species of Inflorescentia, in 
which the flowers are connected into close heads, on the tops of 
the peduncles, this mode occurs in the genus Gomjihrena , or Bache¬ 
lor’s Buttons, &c. 


CHAPTER VI. 

7ERMS RELATING 70 7HE CULMUS AND CAULIS OF PLANTS. 

IN defining these articles, it is necessary to premise, that in 
Plants or Herbs, there is a Truncus or Trunk properly so called, 
which is generally termed Caulis, when applied to Trees, Shrubs, 
and Herbs only. There are live species of Trunks, viz. 1 . Caulis, 
2. Culmus , 3. Sca/ius, 4. From, 5. Sli/ies. 

1. —Caulis, a Stem, a species of Trunk, which rises out of the 
root, and supports the flowers, leaves, branches, &c. These are 
either simple, branched, or compound ; this species of Trunk is 
common to Trees, Shrubs and Herbs, which supports all the parts 
of the plant, and is itself supported by the root, from the variety 
of circumstances attending these, with regard to their surface, de¬ 
pendencies, form, &c. they have each of them been variously 
termed, viz. 

Caulis Glaber, a smooth stem. 

Scaber, a rough or rugged stem. 

Nudus, a naked stem. 

Villosus, covered with down or soft hairs. 

Foliatus, covered with leaves. 

Difl’usus, furnished with spreading branches. 

Articulatus, a jointed stem. 

Dichotomous, forked, the divisions coming tw'o by tw r o. 

Repens, a creeping stem. 

Inanis, a hollow or empty stalk. 

Procumbens, lying on the ground, See. 

These with many other significant terms, are used in Botanic 
works, but as similar terms occur in the Terminology of Leaves, 
and in the Glossary, we omic any farther enumeration, for the rea¬ 
sons already assigned. 

2. —Culmus, or Culm, a reed or straw, the proper stem or trunk 
of Grasses, these, and indeed all the species arc so well known to 
every observing person, as scarce to be worth particularizing. In 
general, the mo9t plants having this species of stem agree in 
a simple, unbranched straight hollow stem, strengthened with knots 
at certain intervals; there are however some which are branched, 
others smooth without knots, and others scaly ; these have also 
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Various terms applied to them, which are explained upon the same 
principles with the foregoing. 

3. Scapus or Scape, is that species of stem which supports the 
parts of fructification, but not the leaves—that is, has no leaves; by 
some it is termed a naked flowering stalk, as in Great-plantain, 
Mandrake, Lily of the valley, See. These have leaves it is true; but 
then the leaves proceed immediately from the root, and lie pro¬ 
cumbent on the ground, while the scape also, rising from the root, 
shoots up like the shaft of a column, is naked, and produces its dow¬ 
el’s. &c. independent of the leaves. 

4. Frons, Frond, ("JFrondosu.fi Caudcx) a species of trunk, com¬ 
posed of a branch and a leaf blended together; and is frequently 
united with the fructification ; this species of trunk is peculiar to the 
ferns and palms. It is sometimes considered as a compound leaf. 
Thus in the common adder’s tongue, it is called an ovate , frond, or 
leaf. In Moon-wort, a pinnate; in Osmund-royal, bifiinnate ; in 
Rough Spleenwort, laneccolate pirmatifid, frond or leaf, Sec. Those 
plants in which the fructification is considered as forming a part of 
the frond, are called dorsiferous, from bearing their fructification on 
the back of the frond or leaf, as in Maiden-hair, Acrostichum, or 
Rusty back. 

5. Stipes or Stipe. (Stipitatus) This term is considered two ways ; 
it is defined 1—a species of trunk that elevates the down and con¬ 
nects it with the seed ; but in this view it can only be considered as 
a partial stem or stalk ; or more properly speaking a foot-stalk, and 
is conspicuous in many genera of the Syngenesia Class, particular¬ 
ly Scorzonera, Dandelion, Goat-beard, See. and in all those com¬ 
pound flowers, which hath a stem or stipes interposed between it and 
the seed. These flowers are thence termed Stipulate. 2—Linnaeus 
considers it as the base of the frond last mentioned, and he confines 
it entirely to the ferns, palms, and fungous plants; the latter of 
which, viz. The stem of Mushrooms is called a pillar, by Doc¬ 
tor Withering. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Terms relating to the fulcra , or supports of leaves. 

Fulcra. (Fulcrum a prop or snpnort) in the Botanic language 
signifies the props, helps and supports of plants, £cc. These are 
as follows : 

1. CiRRHus.or Cirrhi, a tendril or clasper. In many plants the 
stems are too weak to support themselves : these are therefore fur¬ 
nished with the necessary fibres, from the different articulations of 
the stem, with which they lay hold, climb up, and adhere to such 
contiguous bodies, as are capable of supporting them. These are 
evinced in most of the genera of vines ; Jasmine, Gourd, and other 
climbing plants. Linnaeus enumerates 12 species of tendrils, 
vyhich are termed according to the form and manner of growth, Stc. 
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2. Sti-puljE or Stipule, is one of the kinds of fulcra or supports 
of plants generally growing on each side of the base oflhe loot* 
stalks of leaves or flowers, and are either in pairs, single, deciduous,, 
abiding, adhering, loose, on the inside of the foot-stalk, or on the 
outside ; in other words stipules are scales or small leaves, situated 
at the base of the petiole. The most familiar instances of this spe¬ 
cies of support occur in the Peach, Rose, and Poplar-tree. 

3. Petioi.us or Petiole, a little foot-stalk, that supports the leaves 
of the plant ; in other words it is the stem of the leaf by which it 
adheres to the branches, the continuation of which forms the great 
or mid-rib, See. of the leaf. This term has also been applied by 
some writers to the culmus and caulis of plants, being considered 
bj them as a species of trunk. It is however erident that it cannot 
be considered in any other view than the present, especially those 
that are either caducous or deciduous; the most striking instance 
occurs in the Bignonia Catalpd or Catalpana-tree ; the petioles of 
which are very large, and fall off from the main stem, or branch 
leaving them naked. By these foot-stalks the Citron and Lemon- 
trees are distinguished from the Orange and Shaddock ; the two 
first having linear petioles, all of a size, like most other petioles : 
whereas the two latter, have their petioles winged in shape of a 
heart, so that the main leaf seems to grow out of a smaller one. 

4. Pedunculus or Peduncle, the loot-stalk of a flower. It is of¬ 
ten called Pedicle, and is that little stalk which first supports paiticu- 
lar kinds of flowers, and afterwards their fruit, as in the Pea, or more 
properly a Peach, Apple or Pear, whose stalk ends as they are 
called, is supported by this species of fulcra, which is also variously 
termed according to number, situation, &c. 

5. Bractjea, orBracte, a Floral Leaf, these are generally of a, 
different shape and colour from the other leaves of the plant, and are 
always seated near the fructification, in other words, it is that little 
scale or leaf which adheres to the peduncle, immediately behind the 
Corolla or the Cnlix. The character of the genus Cynoninis, or 
Dog’s tail grass, is taken from the circumstance of having a lateral 
leaf to each Culix, this is the bracte. A variety of the Bracte is called 

Coma, a bush or head of hair, this is a species of fulcra, composed 
of large Bractes, which terminate the stalk, such as are to be seen 
in Sage, Lavender. &c. and are thence termed Bractxa Ccwo&ce. 
Bractes are variously termed according to their length, coloiu’, pro¬ 
portion, See. 

G. Spina, Spine, Thorns or rigid prickles, i. c. those thorns which 
are protruded from the wood of the plant; they are also called wea¬ 
pons or arms of the plant for their defence, &c. familiar examples 
of thorns occur in the Locust, Plumb, Hawbush, Sec. these are pro¬ 
truded from the stem and branches, others are protruded from the 
margins of the leaf, as in the Ilex Aculeatum. or Holly ; in others the 
leaves are terminated with a thorn, as in the Sword Palmetto or 
Spanish Bayonet. Instances of thorns surrounding the ptricarpium, 
or seed vessel, are seen in 'i horn-Apple or Jamestown-weed^ IVIerii- 
cagOj Cuckold-burr, kc. 
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Thorns arc simple , double , and triple , and are thence termed: 

1. Spina simplex, a simple or single thorn which is most common. 

2. duplex, a double or forked thorn. 

3. triplex, a triple or three pronged thorn, the base of which 

is however mostly single, branching a little from the base into 

three points. 

7. Aculkus, a prickle, fixed to the rind or bark oi the plant; it 
differs from the foregoing only in this respect, the former being 
protruded from the wood itself, in other respects they are similar. 
Familiar examples of this species of armature occur in Rose, Rasp¬ 
berry, Bramble or Black-berry bushes, otherways called Brier, See. 
when these are forked they are termed in-the language of Botany, 
Furces , forks— 

These are the principal species of Fulcra; there are, however, 
several appearances peculiar to particular plants, which it may be 
necessary to mention: these are, 

1. Glandules or glands, or secretory vessels, which Linnaeus calls 
a Papilla excreting a fluid or humour. These glands are more or 
less visible in almost all cruciform flowers, particularly in Cabbage, 
Mustard, Radish, Charlock, &c. they are said to be one of those 
instruments destined by Nature to unite the vegetable to the animal 
kingdom, and to make them circulate from one to the other,—This 
observation no doubt alludes to such of the glands as become a repo¬ 
sitory, or if the expression is admissable, a vegetable oyaria, pro¬ 
ducing innumerable insects; as a proof of this assertion, we refer 
the reader, especially to those glandules which are formed, on the 
petioles and frequently on the leaves of a species of Fopulus, called 
the Quaking Asp; these actually enclose, vivify, and hatch or pro* 
duce annually, thousands of insects, which are termed Gnats. 
Many other plants produce them in like manner; this circumstance 
however only occurs in that species of glands commonly called, a 
a bladder or blister. Glands are of various forms and originate on 
various parts of plants, and from which circumstance they receive 
their specific names, as— 

Glandules concava , a small hollow gland for secreting a liquor. 
pedicillatx , glands supported by a pedunculus. 
capillaire, capillary glands, small, hairlike, 8cc. 

2. Folliculi, follicles, according to some authors, vessels dis¬ 
tended with air, while others define it to be a dry seed vessel (of one 
cell and one valve; which contain many seeds, that lie loose in a 
down, the shell or follicle opening on one side to let them escape— 
See page 37. Article 4. Folliculus.) In the present sense then we 
are to confine this species to such vessels as are destitute of seed, 
and are peculiar only to leaves, roots, Sec. being in fact a species of 
glandules: and 2nd, the 

Utricula or Utricle, is another species of glandular, secretory ves¬ 
sels found on the surface of various plants. 

3. Pubescentia, Pubescence or Pubes, down or hair, is enume¬ 
rated among the Fulcra of plants; this term is applied to the defensive 
parts of plants, such as PzYz, or hairs; Lana , or wool; Tomentum , or 
a whitish down or wool; llama , hooks; Striga , stiff hairs; Barba , 
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beards, and Setce, bristles; add to which a particular clamminess or 
viscidity surrounds the stalks, See. of some plants, particularly under 
the flowers of the Catch-fly, which prevents various insects from 
plundering the honey, or devouring the Pollen which fertilizes the 
seed. The uses of these different species of pubescence are vari¬ 
ous, some serving to exhale and absorb, lymph, &c. while others as 
already observed are for their preservation and defence. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

LIST OF TERMS NECESSART FOR THE INVESTIGATION OF THE SPECIES 

of plants bt Their leaves , Cfc. 

The History of Leaves is generally, in Botanical arrangements, 
divided into four parts; 1st, Simple leaves; 2nd, Compound leaves; 
3d, Leaves according to their determination ; and 4th, Their Folia¬ 
tion. 

1 .—Simple Leaves. 

Folium Simplex, or a Simple leaf, is that continuation and ex¬ 
pansion of the vessels of the footstalks, that produce several ramifi¬ 
cations, mutually intersecting each other, forming the cortical part 
or net of the leaf, the meshes of which are filled up with a tender, 
porous substance, which forms the leaf. These when so connected 
as to form one simple and entire expansion, or in other words, if 
the mid rib and its ramifications, continue uninterrupted, single and 
undivided, the leaf is said to be simple. 

All leaves of whatever figure, have a marginal fibre, by which all 
the rest are bounded; the particular shape of this fibre determines 
the figure of the leaf, and are thence denominated, 

Acerosa , linear permanent as in the Pine. 

Acinaciform, resembling a kernel, compressed fleshy, having one 
edge narrow and convex, and the other thicker and more straight. 
Aculeatum , a prickly leaf, not so rigid as the thorn. 

Acuminatum , sharp pointed. 

Obtusum Acumini , having a short awl shaped point. 
Acutum , more sharp or acute than the foregoing. 

Bifidum , divided or cloven into two parts. See also Fissum. 
Canaliculatum , having a deep channel running from the base to the 
apex. 

Carnosum , a fleshy leaf, as the Houseleek. 

Cartilagineum , a leaf whose brim is furnished with a margin of dif¬ 
ferent substance from the disc. 

Carinatum , when the back of a leaf resembles the keel of a ship. 
Ciliatum , the margins guarded by parallel bristles, formed like the 
eye-lash. 

Cirrhosum , a leaf that terminates in a tendril, as the Superb lily. 
Coloratum , coloured, when the leaves which are generally green, are 
of a different colour. 

Compactum , of a compact, solid substance. 




Concavum , hollowed, the margin forming an arch with the disc. 

Convexum , a leaf rising from the margin to the centre. 

Cordaturru a heart-shaped leaf. 

Cordato sagittatum , resembling both a heart and an arrow. 

Crenatum , a notched leaf, whose margins are cut into angles, that 
point towards neither of the extremities— 

Acute Crenatum, when the angles are pointed. 

Obtuse Crenatum, when the angles are rounded. 

Duplicato Crenatum, doubly crenate. 

Crisfmm , a curled leaf, when the circumference becomes larger than 
the disc admits of. 

Cuneiform , a wedge-shaped leaf. 

Cusfiidatum , a leaf whose apex resembles the point of a lance or 
spear. 

Dxdaleum , a leaf whose texture is remarkably beautiful and exqui¬ 
sitely wrought. 

Eeltoid.es , a leaf formed like the Greek delta, as in Mesembryanthe- 
mum, a species of Marigold. 

Eentatum , toothed, having horizontal points of the same consistence 
of the leaf, at a little distance from each other. 

Eefiressum , pressed down, when the sides rise higher than the disc. 

Dolabrifortne , resembling an ax, as in some species of Mesembryan-. 
themum. 

Emarginatum , when the apex of a leaf terminates in a notch. 

Acutum, when the notches are pointed. 

Obtusum, when the notches are blunt. 

Ensiforme , shaped like a two edged sword, tapering to a point. 

Erosum , gnawed, when the leaf is sinuate, and the margin appears 
as if it were gnawed or bitten. 

Eissum , a leaf split or cloven half-way down—a cleft leaf—See also- 
Bifidum, Trifidum, Quadrafidum, &c. 

Glabrum , a smooth leaf, having an even surface. 

Gibbum , bunching out, gouty, pulpy, See. 

Jlastatunif resembling the head of a spear or halberd. 

Jiisfiidum , opposed to Glabrum, covered with strong, fragile bristles. 

Integrum , an entire, undivided leaf. 

Integerrimum , an entire leaf, whose margin is destitute of incisions 
or serratures. 

Eaccrum , a variety of Fissum, but in this the leaves, appear as if 
torn into segments, whereas the Fissum, appear natural, Sec. 

Laciniatum , cut into irregular incisions. 

Eacunosum , deeply furrowed, by the veins being sunk below the sur¬ 
face. 

Eanatum , a wooly leaf. 

Lanceolatum , lance-shaped. 

Ligulatum , a straight end turned downwards with three indentures, 
but not divided into segments. 

Lineare, like a line of the same breadth and thickness throughout— 
See Acerose. 

Lingueforme or Lingulatum, shaped like a tongue. 

Lobatum , divided to the middle into parts that stand wide from each 
other, and have their margins convex. 




Lucidum , clear, shining leaf. 

JLunatum , moonshaped leaves, when they are round and hollowed at 
the base like a half moon. 

Lunulatc , shaped like a crescent. 

LrjrcUum , like a harp or lyre. 

Margo , the margin or edge of the leaf. 

Mcmbranaeeum , when leaves have no distinguishable pulp between 
their surfaces. 

Multifidum, a leaf divided into many linear fissures, segments or 
divisions, when into two, they are called Bifid, three Trifid, &c. 
and when into many they are called Multifid—See Fissum, 
Bifid, See. 

Multifiartitum , divided into many parts—See Partitum. 

Nutans, swimming on the surface ol the water. 

Nervosum, a leal whose surface is full of nerves or strings. 

Niiidum, a bright, shining, glossy leaf, more so than Lucidum. 
Oblongum , oblong. 

Qbcusum, blunt or rounded at the apex. 

Orbiculatum, round, globular leaves. 

Ovale , oval. 

Ovaturn , egg-shaped. 

Pulmatum , shaped like an open hand. 

Pandurxforme , shaped like a guittar. 

Pafiillosum , covered with dots or pointed like nipples. 

Pa/iulosum , the surface covered with pimples. 

Parabolicum , a leaf in form of a parabola. 

Partitum, a divided leaf, the divisions reaching near the base of the 
leaf, and according to the number of divisions is Bipartite, Tri¬ 
partite, &c. to Multipartite. 

Pilosum , a leaf whose surface is covered with long distinct hairs. 
Pianatijidum , a winged leaf, applied to simple leaves, whose lacinc 
(i. e. segments or divisions) are transverse to the ribs. 

Planum , a plane, flat leaf. 

Plicatum , a plaited or folded leaf, like a fan. 

Pramoraum , as if a piece were bitten off of the fore part. 

Pul/iosum, pulpy, fleshy, nearly the same as Carnosum. 

Pulveratum , as if powdered with dust, as in Primrose. 

Punctatum, sprinkled with hollow dots or points. 

Quadrangulare, having four prominent angles in the circumscription 
of its disc. 

Quinungulare, having five prominent angles, as above. 
Quinquejiartitum, having five divisions down to the base. 

Ramea , those leaves which grow only on the branches and not on the 
tiunk. 

Reniforme, kidney-shaped. 

Rejiandum, having a bending or waved margin without any angles. 
Resus/iinalum , when the lower disc of the leaf looks upwards. 
Retusum, when the apex of the leaf is blunt, nearly same as obtusum. 
Rhombeum, resembling a Rhombus. 

Rhomboidcum , the sides and angles unecpiaL 
Rolundum , a round leaf. 

Rugosum , a rough or wrinkled leaf. 
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Sagittatum , an arrow-shaped leaf. 

Scabrum , scabby, rough, having tubercles. 

Scariosuii} , when dry at the margin, that sound when touched. 
Serratum , sawed, toothed at the edges like a saw. 

Duplicato , Serratum, doubly serrated or sawed. 

Setaceum , shaped like bristles. 

Sinuatwn , when the sides are hollowed or scolloped. 

Sfiatulatum , in form of a spatula. 

Splendentia , same as Nitidum, Lucidum, See. 

Spinosum, thorny, as Holly, Aloes, &c. 

Striatum , streaked, running in parallel lines. 

Subrotundum , nearly round. 

Snbulatum , awl shaped. 

Sulcatum , grooved, furrowed. 

Teres, cylindrical. 

Tebsellatum , chequered leaf, whose squares are of different colours. 
Tomentosum, covered with a whitish wooly down. 

Triangulare, a triangular leaf. 

Trifidum , divided into three linear segments, having straight mar- 
gins. 

Trilobum , having three lobes. 

Triquetrum , having three plain sides. 

Truncatum , having its apex or tip, as it were cut off. 

Tubuloswn, tubular, hollow, as in Onions. 

Vaginans , like a sheath, whose base infolds the stem. 

Vcnosum , a leaf having veins running over its whole surface. 

Villosum , covered with soft hairs. 

Viscidum , a leaf whose surface is clammy. 

Umbilicatum , a peltate leaf, shaped like a navel at the insertion of the 
footstalk. 

Undatum, a waved leaf, whose surface rises and falls in waves to- 
wards the margin. 

Urens , burning, stinging, as in nettles, &c. 

2—O/" Compound Leaves. 

When the petiole bears more than one leaf, the leaf is said to be 
compound, as in the simple leaves, the prolongation, continuation, 
or expansion of the vessels of the footstalk, commonly called costa, 
or ribs, and forming one simple and entire expansion, (except in 
cases of fissure, See. described in the list of simple leaves) are 
termed simple leaves ; so in the compound leaves, the petioles or 
costa forms two or more expansions or divisions, each partial foot¬ 
stalk, supporting a separate lobe, or lesser leaf, called Joliola , when 
considered as distinct, but united, forms a compound leaf; which 
obtains in the following species, viz. 1 Compositum , 2 Decompositum , 
and 3 Supra Decompositum. 

1. Folium Compositum, or Compound leaves, are as follows : 
Articulatum , jointed, as if one leaf grew out of another, from the 
apex or tip, as in the Indian Fig, or Prickly Pear. 

Binatum , a digitate leaf, containing two foliolas. 

Digit a turn, fingered, when the apex of a petiole connects many foli- 
oles, or in other words, when a simple footstalk connects at its 






EXPLANATION OF PLATE II. 


Fig. 1 Sinuatum (Retrorso Sinuatum) Indented, a leaf with sinuses at the 
sides; the lobes which divide them are pointed and turned towards 
the base like the beards of an arrow. 

2 Acuminatum, the extremity sharp like the point of an awl. See p. 45. 

3 Rugosce, a rough or wrinkled leaf. See p. 47. 

4 Venosum, having a great number of branched vessels like veins. See 

page 48. 

5 Lingueforme, shaped like a tongue. See page 46. 

6 Acinaciforme, scimitar-shaped, resembling a kernel, compressed, &c. 

See page 45. 

7 Dolabriforme, hatchet-shaped. See page 46. 

8 Deltoid, having four angles, of which those at the extremities are far¬ 

ther distant from the centre than those of the sides. See page 46. 

9 Triquetrum, having three plain sides. See page 48. 

10 Canaliculate, a channelled leaf. See page 45. 

11 Sulcatum, furrowed or grooved lengthwise. See page 48. 

12 Teres, cylindrical. See page 48. 

13 Binatum, or finger-shaped of two. See page 48. 

14 Ternatum, growing by threes. See page 49. 

15 Pinnatum cum impart, the leaflets terminated by an odd one. See p. 49 . 

16 Abruptum, neither terminated by an odd leaf nor Cirrhi. do. 

17 Alternum, the leaflets rise higher and higher alternately on the 

footstalk. See page 49. 

18 Cirrhosum, the footstalk ends in a Cirrhi or tendril. See p. 49. 

19 Articulatum, the footstalk jointed. See page 49. 

20 Lyratum, like a Lyre. See page 47. 

21 Bipinnatum or Duplicato Pinnatum, doubly winged. See page 49. 

22 Tergeminum, a leaf three times double. See page 49. 

23 Triternatum or Triplicato ternatum, triply three leaved. See page 49. 

24 Tripinnatum abruptum, or Triplicato pinnatum abruptum, a leaf having a 

triple series of wings terminated by two folioles. 

25 Tripinnatum cum impari, a leaf like the foregoing, only terminated with 

an odd one. 

36 Plicatum, a plaited or folded leaf, as in Ladies Mantle. 
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tip, several distinct folioles or leaflets, so as to resemble the open 
hand. 

Pinnatum , a winged leaf, a leaf formed from a number of folioles, 
or leaflets attached to both sides of the costa, or mid-rib, such as 
occur in our common Locust. 

Pinnatum Abruptum, neither terminated by an odd leaf, nor a cirrhi. 

Alternum, when the leaflets or folioles rise higher and 
higher, alternately upon the footstalk. 

Articulatum, when the footstalk is jointed. 

Cirrhosum, when the footstalk ends in a cirrhi, or tendril. 
Conjugatum, when the footstalk has only two folioles or 
leaflets. 

Cum-impari, when the leaflets are terminated by ah odd 
bne. 

Decursivum, when the leaflets run into one another, along 
the footstalk. 

Quinatum, when a digitate leaf has five folioles or leaflets, as Cinque¬ 
foil. 

Terna , when the leaves are in whorls by threes. 

Ternaiuniy when a digitate leaf has three iolioies or leaflets, as ’Tre¬ 
foil. 

2. Folium Decompositum, or Decompound leaves, are when a 
petiole or footstalk once divided connects many iolioies, or leaflets. 
The species of decompound leaves are thence termed 
Pigeminatum , a forked footstalk, with two Iolioies or leaflets on the 

apex, or tip of each division. 

Bipimiatum, ox Dufilicato Pinnatum-, doubly winged, is when the foh- 
oles or leaflets of a pinnate, or winged leal, are also winged. 
Pijugum, a pinnate or winged leaf, bearing two pair of leaflets. 
Pitematum , where there are three folioles or leaflets on a petiole, or 
foot-stalk, and each foliole is ternate as in Barren-wort. 

Pedatunt, a species of compound leaf, whose divisions resemble the 
toes of a foot, as in Stinking Hellebore. 

3. Folium Supra-decompositum, or super-decompound leaves, 
are composite leaves, which have folioles or little leaves glowing oil 
a sub-divided foot-stalk, these are termed 

Tergeminum , a leaf three times double, when a dichotomous, oi 
forked foot-stalk is sub-divided, having two folioles or leaflets on 
the extremity of each division ol the foot-stalk. 

Tvifiinatum, having a triple series of wings. 

Tritevnatum, when the divisions of a triple petiole, or foot-stalk are 
divided into'threes. 


3. Terms respecting the determination of Leaves. 

Leaves with regard to their determination, whether they be sim¬ 
ple or compound, are as follows :—1 place ; 2 situation ; 3 mser 
tion ; 4 direction ; 5 foliation, and 6 duration. 

1. Locus Folioriim, the place of the leaf; the particular pan ot 
the plant, to which the leaf is affixed. Linnxus refers the following 

species to this head, viz. . 

Folium Jxilluria , a leaf growing out of the angles formeu by tile 

branches and the stem. 
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■Caulinum, leaves growing immediately on the stem. 
Floralia, Floral leaves, that immediately attend the flower* 
Radicalia. leaves proceeding immediately from the root. 
Ramea, leaves growing on the branches, and not on the trunk. 
Seminale, seed leaves. See Chapter 5 Semina. 

2. Situs Foi.iorum, the situation or disposition of leaves, on the 
stem and branches, and are ei'her stellate >r starry, by threes, oppo¬ 
site, alternate, scattered or crowded, See. LinmeUs enumerates the 
foliowing. 

Altemafolia, alternate leaves, when they come out singly, and fol¬ 
low in gradual order. 

Confer ta, crowded, when the leaves are crowded together around the 
stalk. 

Distichia , leaves in two rows, when the leaves all respect two sides of 
the branches only. 

Fasciculate, bundled, when leaves grow in bunches, as the Pine. 
Imbricata , imbricate, tiled, leaves lying over one another like tiles 
upon the roof of a house. 

Ofi/iosita , leaves growing by pairs opposite each other. 

Sjiarsi , scattered without order. 

Stellate , leaves surrounding a stem, like the ravs of a circle and con¬ 
sists ofthe following species, viz. Terna, Q laterna, Q aina, Sena, 
£cc. That is, they consist of three, four, five or six leaves, around 
the stem in a kind of whorl. 

3. Insehtus Folia, the insertion of the leaves,or the mannerof 
their attachment to the plant, are termed as follows : 

A ifiLxicaule^ a leaf embracing the stem, when the base of the leaf 
embraces the stem sideways. 

Semi-Amjilcxicaulc, embracing the stem half way. 

Connatum, to grow together, when two opposite leaves unite at their 
base, so as to have the appearance of one leaf. 

Decurrens, running down, when the base of a sessile leaf extends it¬ 
self downwards along the stem; beyond the proper base, or termi¬ 
nation of the leaf. 

P citatum, when the foot-stalk is inserted into the discof the leaf, and 
not into its base. 

Perfoliaium , when the base of the leaf entirely surrounds the stem, 
or when the stalk grows through the centre of the leaf, as if it per¬ 
forated the leaf. 

Pedolatum , a petiolate leaf, ora leaf growing on a foot-stalk. This 
term is opposed to the following : 

Sessile, a leaf growing immediately to the stem, without any foot¬ 
stalk, which is directly opposite to the foregoing. 

Vaginans , a leaf like a sheath, whose base infolds the stem. ' 

4. Directio Foliorum, the direction of leaves are termed 
Adjiresaum, the disc of the leaf pressed to wards the stem. 

Adveraum , when the sides ofthe leaf are turned towards the south. 
Dcmersum , in aquatic plants, leaves sunk below the surface of the 

water. 

Defiendens , to hang down, leaves pointing towards the ound. 
directum, upright, perpendicular, parallel with the stalk. 
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Horizontale\ when the leaf forms a square with the stalk, with its 
disc parallel to the horizon. 

Inflerum, bent inwards, towards the stem. 

Natans , a leaf which swims on the surface of the water. 

Obliquum , when the apex or tip of the leaf points obliquely towards 
the horizon. 

Patens , spreading, making a more obtuse angle with the stem, than 
the erectum. 

Radicans, a leaf putting forth roots, when it tovichesthe ground. 
Reclinatum , a leaf reclined, or bending downwards. 

Revolution , a leaf rolled back. 

5. Foliatio or Foliation, this term ^ibraces several of the fore¬ 
going species :—Nevertheless, as later uotanists haye given a place 
to it, I conclude it proper to recapitulate them in the order they stand. 
Convolutu , when the leaf is rolled up like a scroll of paper: 

Cmdufilicate , doubled together, when the sides of the leaf are paral¬ 
lel, and approach each other : 

Equitant , riding, when the sides of the leaves approach in such a. 
manner, as the outer embrace the inner. 

Ancipit, same as the foregoing, with two prominent angles., 
Triquetrous, same, forming a triangle. 

Imbricate , tiled as already explained. 

Involute , rolled in leaves, when their lateral margins are rolled spi¬ 
rally inwards on both sides 

Alternate, the same as the foregoing, only the margins are 
rolled alternately. 

Opposite, the same, but the margins are rolled opposite. 
Obvolute , rolled against each other, when their respective margins 
alternately embrace the straight margin of the opposite leaf. 
Plicate , plaited as has been already noticed. 

Revolute , opposite, oppositely revolute. See Revolutum. 

6. Duratio, Duration, leaves with respect to their duration, are 
Caducous , falling sooner than the usual time. 

Deciduous , falling the usual time in the winter, 

Semfiervirens , permanent, evergreen, remaining all the year, See. 

It may not be unnecessary to add, that the leaves of plants and 
trees, constitute the grand vegetable Laboratory of Nature, for the 
performing all her operations and processes, in the whole economy 
of vegetation \ that when the leaves begin to appear, a circulation of 
the sap also through them, appears along with them ; that this cir¬ 
culation encreases with the leaves, and continues vigourously whilst 
the leaves are in vigour; but declines, and at last ceases, when tne 
leaves fade and fall off; Linnaeus defines the leaves to be the organs 
of motion, or muscles of a plant: and Doctor Darwin says they con¬ 
stitute the lungs of each individual bud: 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE ROOf. 

The Radix or Root, is that part of a plant attached to. or insert¬ 
ed in the earth, the whole substance of which, is nothing but a con¬ 
geries of tubes and fibres, adapted by nature for the absorption of 
nourishment, and of course, for the extension and augmentation of 
their parts, -by conveying these nutritious juices to every part of the 
plant. Nor is this the only use of the root; it serves also the dou¬ 
ble purposes of counterpoising the extensive weight of the trunk, 
branches, and fruit, and preserving the embryo plants in its bosom 
during the severity of the winter, in form of bulbs or bvids, as a 
proof of this latter assertion (the two former being visible to every 
one) I shall produce the following observation- Separate the coats 
of a Tulip root, about the beginning of September, you will find that 
the two innermost forms a kind of cell, in the centre of which stands 
the young flower, which is not to make its appearance, till the fol¬ 
lowing April or May. If this young flower be viewed with a micro¬ 
scope, all doubts of the reality of its being compleat in all its parts 
will immediately vanish. 

A root consists of two parts, which Linnaeus terms Caudex, and 

Radicula ,— 

Caudex, is properly applied to the main body or stock of the root, 
the continuation of which forms the trunk or stem of the tree, and 
hence the reason why, we find the term Caudex sometimes applied to 
the trunk, by some writers; this is the Caudex ascendens of Linnaeus. 
Caudex descendens, or descending Caudex, is the true parent root, 
which continuing its course downwards in the earth, shoots forth 
lesser roots, or fibres, which are termed Radicula , and are considered 
as so many mouths, for absorbing the nutritious juices, Sec. 

The Nomenclatural history of Roots, is properly divided into three 
parts. 1st, Figure. 2nd, Situation. 3rd, Duration. 

1. Figure or Shape—with respect to these, roots are either/ 

Bulbus, a kind of large bud generally produced under ground, 
upon or near the root of certain herbaceous plants, hence denomi¬ 
nated Bulbus. A bulb is defined by Linnaeus to be a species of 
JRybernaculum , produced upon the descending Caudex or Root; con¬ 
sisting of Sti/mU , / letioli , the rudiments of the former leaves, and 
scales or bark. See Chapter 10. 

In Bulbous Roots, where the stalk and former leaves of the plant 
are sunk below, and formed into what is called the Bulb or Winter¬ 
ing of the future vegetable, the Radicles or small fibres that hang 
from the bulb, are to be considered as fthe root, that is, the part 
which receives, and furnishes nourishment to the plant. The seve¬ 
ral rinds and shells whereof the bulb chiefly consists, successively 
perish, and shrink up into so many dry skins, betwixt which, and in 
their centre, are formed other leaves and shells, and thus the bulb is 
perpetuated. 
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i.'' S) according to Dr. Grew; all bulbous roots, may be consi- 

.. rcci as hermaphrodite roots, or root and trunk both together; for 
the radicles or strings only are absolute roots. The bulb actually 
; ontaifling those parts, which springing up, make the body or leaves 
..of the plants; so that it may be regarded as a large bud under ground. 
This is also the opinion of Linnaeus, who calls it the Hybemaculum , 
of which, more in the next Chapter. 

Various kinds of Bulbs are described by Linnaeus and others, viz. 
■Bulb us Aggregates, an Aggregate Bulb, is where there is a conge- 
geries of such bulbs to each plant. 

Articulatus, a jointed bulb. 

Comosae, the fibres which put forth at the base of a bulbous 
root, resembling a head of hair. 

Duplicates, when there are only two bulbs to each plant. 

Solidus, or Solid bulb, a bulb composed of one uniform lump 
of matter, as in the Tulip, Saffron, See. The Batatas or 
Sweet Potatoe, appears to be one of the most appropriate 
examples. 

Squamosus, a Scaly bulb, composed of, or covered with a 
number of flakes, imbricatim , like tiles, as in the Lily. 
This species of Bulbus is sometimes called Imbricate. 

Tunicatus, when formed of a number of coats or Tunics sur¬ 
rounding one another, as'the Onion, Squill, &c. 

We come now to particularize the Radices , or Roots, properly so 
called. These are, 

1. Fibrosa , or Fibrous roots, consists principally in a number of 
small radicles or fibres. Fibrous Roots occur in most species of 
grasses; in Virginia Snake-root, &c. 

2 . Fusiformis , a Spindle-shaped root, oblong, thick and tapering 
to a point below, as Carrot, Radish, Parsnip, Sec. 

3. Granulata , roots consisting of many little knobs, like seeds or 
grains, attached to one another by small strings, as in Saxifraga. 

4. Pramorsa , a bitten root, when the root ends abruptly, as if a 
piece had been bitten off - ; as in Scabious, and Rattle-snakes’ Master. 

5. Tuberosa, a tuberous or knobbed root, or a root consisting of a 
great many little knots, collected by means of small strings into a 
bunch, as in Dropwort, Sun-flower, £cc. Some Botanists confound 
Tuberous roots with the Bulbus, by calling Potatoes, Tuberous; but 
it must be here observed, that in the Tuberous roots the radicles arc 
dispersed over every part of it, while in the bulbous they are entirely 
confined to the bottom, as may be seen in Onions, Eschalot, Lily, Ike. 

2. Situation —Roots in regard to their situation, direction or manner 
of growth, are as follows: 

1. Horizontal, roots growing under the earth in a horizontal di¬ 
rection, parallel to the surface of the earth, as the Flower de lys. 
In the Acorns or Calamus Aromaticus , we have an instance of a hori¬ 
zontal, and perpendicular root at the same time; that is, the Caudex 
or main root runs parallel with the surface of the earth, whilst the 
radicula, or lesser roots, strike down perpendicular into the earth. 

2. Perjiendicularis , a Perpendicular Root, one that continues in a 
direct line downwards, as a Carrot, Parsnip, See. 
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3. Ramosa, a branching root, one that divides into two or most 
parts. 

4. Ramosissima, branching out into many parts. 

5. Repens , a creeping root, a root which creeps horizontally, and 
sends off every way smaller roots at different distances. 

Roots are also said to be Dentatum , Toothed, Fasciculatum , bun¬ 
dled, Injiexum , Inflected or yielding suckers, Obliquum, growing 
Oblique, Zig zag, &c. 

3. With regard to duration. Roots are either, 
a Annual, they vegetate and decay in one year, 
b Biennial, they continue to vegetate two years. Both these occur 
in Herbaceous Vegetables with succulent stems. 

c Perennial, They continue to vegetate several or more than two 
years, as in most herbs, and trees. 


CHAPTER X. 

OF TJIE HTRZRNACULUM OR WINTER QUARTERS OF THE PLANT. 

By the term Hybernacuium, we are to understand, that part of 
the plant, which encloses the embryo herb, and affording it lodg¬ 
ment and protection, from external injuries, during the winter See. 

Linnaeus divides the Hybernacuium into two general divisions, 
viz. Bulbus, and Gemma. Having in the preceding Chapter des¬ 
cribed the various species of bulbs, as peculiar to roots, (and which 
not only from appearances, but from the opinions of many Botanists, 
are considered as roots) Thence termed Radix bulbosa or Bulbous 
roots. It remains now to describe the remaining species. These 
are, 

Bulbus Caulinus, the stem bulbs, or Rnlbiferus Cau/ie , a stalk 
bearing bulbs. This species according to the name, implies, that 
the bulb or Hybernacle is situated upon the stem or stalk, and not 
upon the root. This species of Hybernacuium , is most frequently 
on the Axilla , or place where the leaf is united to the stem. 

There are those however, who properly enough define this to be 
a species of Gemma or bud, and confine the term bulbus, to those 
species of Hybernacuium , which are contiguous to, or upon the roots. 
The only instance which is produced, and that can militate against 
this latter opinion, is that of the Onion tribe; and this appears to be 
rather an in-version of the common law of Vegetation, than a deviation 
from it. In these we frequently find a cluster or bunch of bulbs on 
the tops of the stalks, which are in reality roots, as they consist of a 
skin and Tunics or coats, as we find in the Onion itself; and these 
when planted produce Onions in the same manner as a common root 
does. Hence these arc termed Bulbus Umbdlata , or Umbel bulbs. 

The second general division, as already observed, is termed 
Gpmma, or bud; Linnaeus defines it to be a species of Hybernacle , 
fitting upon the Cqudcx ysccndeno, or ascending Caudex,. or stem 
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'' !l ’inches, and composed of Stipules or Petioles, or the rudi- 
1 enis of leaves or cortical scales, or in other words, the embryo or 
rudiment of a plant, growing on the stems and branches of trees, 
and covered with scales, or a resinous varnish to protect it from the 
winters’ cold, &c. 

This division is subdivided into three orders, viz. k Gemma 
Foliifera, 2. Gemma Florifera, 3. Gemma Foliifera-florifera. 

1. Gemma Foliifera, or the Leafbud. This species contains 
the rudiments of several leaves, which are variously folded over 
each other, and surrounded by scales; these from the circumstance 
of their producing leaves only, are termed barren buds. 

2. (.emma Florifera, or Flower bud, contains the rudiments cf 
one or several flowers, folded and covered in a similar manner with, 
the foregoing. This is termed by some occulus gemma, the eye of 
the bud, and is employed in inoculating trees. This species is ge¬ 
nerally shorter and more plump than the foregoing, and appears 
peculiar to particular short, rough branches of trees, these are called 
fertile. 

3. Gemma Foliifera-florifera, the most common species of 
bud, which produces both leaves and flowers, and is smaller than 
either of the preceding ; Linnxus terms this Gemma Communis, the 
Common bud. 

1 cannot close this subject without appropriating the following 
descriptive lines of a celebrated Poet— “Garth.” 

Within the chambers of the (bud) we spy 
The beds where sleeping vegetables lie; 

Till the glad summons of a genial ray 
Unbinds the (scale) and calls them out to day. 

Hence Pancies trick themselves in various hue, 

And Jonquils hence derive their fragrant dew: 

Hence the Carnation and the bashful Rose, 

Their virgin blushes, to the morn disclose : 

Hence the chaste Lily rises to the light, 

Unvails her snowy breast,.and charms the sight: 

Hence, arbors are with twining greens array’d, 

T’ oblige complaining lovers, with their shade, Stc. 


CHAPTER XI. 

OF THE NATURAL METHOD OF CLASSIFICATION, AND OF THE UTlLlTT' 
OF THE FOREGOING , WITH RESPECT TO THE FOLLOWING. 

IN this chapter will be offered a few remarks or observations 
respecting the necessity of the investigation of each class, which, 
greatly facilitates the discovery of each genus, and what is of infinite 
more advantage, the properties of each individual species ; so that 
upon inspection of the flow ers and fruit, a Botanist can determine 
<l priori, the effects that will result from the plant when taken into the 
stomach. The Physician then has nothing further to do, than to 
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ascertain by a set of clear and unquestionable experiments, the vir* 
tues of any one plant belonging to a natural class, from whence lie 
may reasonably conclude, that the virtues of most of the species 
belonging to such a class are alike, except in the degree of strength 
or weakness, as before observed in chapter 2. It was with such a 
view, the indefatigable attention of a Linnaeus was called forth, and 
which has produced a classification, which does immortal honour to 
its founder, and has been attended with innumerable advantages to 
his followers. The nature of this work will not admit of the recep¬ 
tion of that extensive arrangement which our author has given, but 
so much of it as will tend to familiarize the orders, to my readers, 
and explain to them the nature, use and intention thereof, will be 
here noticed; the particular plants comprising these orders, are spe¬ 
cified in the Botanical characters of each genus, throughout the 
work in the succeeding numbers. 

Notwithstanding the evident superiority of the Sexual System 
over all others, Linnaeus, as well as most modern Botanists, are of 
opinion, that there is a natural method, or Nature’s System, which 
we should diligently endeavour to find out. That this system is not 
chimerical as some imagine, will appear particularly from hence, 
that all plants of what order soever, show an affinity to some others, 
and thus as formerly observed, not only the virtues of a great number 
of species may be ascertained, but we may know with certainty, how 
to find a proper succedaneum for plants, which cannot easily be had. 
Linnaeus divides vegetables into fifty eight natural methods, (to 
which we may add a fifty ninth, viz his Dubii Ordinis) which are 
numbered in the following way. 

1. PalmjE, these are perennial, that is their roots remain, if even 
the stalks, leaves, Sec. decay. They are mostly of the Shrub kind ; 
the stems are in height from 2 to 100 feet and upwards; and the 
roots form a mass of fibres, which are commonly simple and with¬ 
out any ramifications. 

JVote. The virtues of such as are known to have any, are specified 
with the article itself, in this as well as in the succeeding orders. 

2. Piperita (from Pi/ier, Pepper) these plants are mostly her¬ 
baceous and perennial, they consist of Pepper, and a few genera, 
which agree with it in habit, structure and sensible qualities, parti¬ 
cularly the latter, the genera are, Cuckow pint or Wake robin, 
African Arum, Dragons, Grass-Wrack, Calamus, Pepper, Lizard’s 
tail, See. 

o. Calajiarije, (from Calamus , a reed.) In this class the base of 
the leaf which embraces the stalk like a glove, has no longitudinal 
aperture ; the stalk is generally triangular and without knots, the 
flowers having no petals, by these three particulars this order is 
easily distinguished from the family of grasses, to which it is nearly 
allied, the genera belonging to this natural order are Cypress grass, 
Rush grass, Burr reed, Cat’s tail, £cc. 

4. Gramina, (brasses.J 1 his natural order consists of the nu¬ 
merous and natural family of the grasses, Wheat, Rye, Oats, 8tc. 

5. 1 ripetaloidkte, (from i res, three, and fictalum , a petals) 
these plants have no very striking characters, and are nearly allied 
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to the grasses ; all the genera of this oi’der, however are not trifie* 
taloid . The genera are Water Plantain, Arrow head, See. 

6. Ensatje, (from ensis , a sword,) the leaves of plants of this order 
being sword shaped, such arc Saffron, Com flag, Flower de lys, 
Flower of a day, Sec. 

7. Orchid.*, (from Orchis ,) the roots of many of these plants are 
composed of one or more fleshy tubercles or knobs attached to the 
lower part of the stem, and sending forth fibres from the top; those 
of orchis bear an obvious resemblance to the scrotum in animals, 
from which circumstance, the genus has derived its name, Orchis; 
Ladies Slipper, Vanilloe, Bee Flower, &c. are examples. 

8. Sc it amine.® (from Scitamentum , a Dainty,) this class consists 
of beautiful exotic plants, generally natives of warm countries, some 
of them furnish-exquisite fruits, but though the plants rise very high, 
they are perennial only by their roots, those which have only one 
filament, have in all their parts an aromatic odour, and an acrid or 
poignant taste, qualities which are possessed in a much greater 
degree in their roots, which are hot, and resinous, such are Ginger, 
Indian flowering reed, Plantain tree, See. 

9. Spathace®, (from S/iatha or Sheath,) so called because their 
flowers are protruded from a Spatha. They are nearly allied, in 
habit and structure, to the liliaceous plants, from which they are 
chiefly distinguished by the Spatha, out of which their flowers are 
protruded, such are Garlic, Onions, Daffodil, See. 

10. Coronari.®, (from Corona, a Crown,) these plants are herba¬ 
ceous, perennial, and from one inch to fifteen feet high, with respect 
to the powers of the plants of this order, it may be affirmed in gene¬ 
ral, that such as have little taste or smell, as the roots of Tulip and 
Star of Bethlehem, are perfectly innocent, whilst those which have 
a heavy noxious smell, are at least suspicious, and frequently prove 
noxious, such are Hyacinths, Squill, Crown Imperial, Spider 
wort, See. 

11. Sarmentosa:, (from Sarmcnturn , a long shoot,) this order 
consists of plants which have climbing stems and branches like the 
Vine, these plants are far from being a natural assemblage ; in fact 
they scarce agree in a single circumstance, except that expressed 
in the title, which is far from being peculiar to this order. The 
genera are Birth wort, Sparrow grass, Lily of the Valley, Superb 
Lily, Moon Seed, Bryony, See. 

12. HoloracEjE, (from holies, pot herbs,) this order consists of 
plants which are used for the table, and enter into the economy of 
domestic affairs, it contains trees, shrubs, perennial and annual 
herbs, the genera are Beets, Spinach, Sweet-Gum, Cinnamon, 
Camphor, Sassafras, Bay, £cc. 

13. Succulent as, (from succus , juice,) this order consists of flat, 
fleshy and juicy plants, most of them evergreens, they are accounted 
astringent, refreshing and very wholesome, the genera are Indian 
Fig or Prickly Pedr, Houseleek, Purslane, Tamarisk, Lesser Orpine, 
Saxifrage, &c. 

14. Gruinai.es, (from^nw, a Crane,) theseconsist of Geraniums, 
vulgarly called Crane’s bid, and a few other genera, which Linnaeus 
considers as allied to it in their habit and external structure ; this 
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'order furnishes both herbaceous and woody plants, such as Sun 
Dew, Lignum v itx, Wood Sorrel, Flax, Quassia, Bean Caper, See. 

15. Inundate, growing naturally in the water, the plants of this 
order are aquatic, of low stature, herbaceous, and mostly perennial, 
the roots are fibrous. The stem is generally wanting, in its place 
are an assemblage of leaves, which wrapping or enfolding each 
other, mutually form a sheath, and from the middle of this sheath 
•is produced the footstalk of the flower, the leaves are sometimes 
alternate, sometimes placed in whoris, round the stem, as in Mare’s 
tail, Water Milfoil, Pond-weed, kc. 

16. Oalyciflorje, (from Culyx\ the flower cup, andjfos, the Latin 
word for flo wer) consisting of such plants as have the stamina (the 
flower) inserted into the c,alix, all ti e plants oi this order are of the 
shrub and tree kind, such as Wild Olive, Bastard Buck Thorn, Poets 
Cassia, kc. 

17. Calycanthema;, (from Cali.r , the flower cup, and Anthos 
the Greek term for flower,) consisting of plants, which among other 
characters, have the corolla and stamina inserted in the caiix, this 
order furnishes trees, shrubs, annual, biennial, and perennial herbs, 
the herbaceous annuals are the most numerous; oi this order are 
W iilow-herb, Loose-strife, Tree Primrose, Milk-wort, American 
Gooseberry tree, Black Salt-wort, ke» 

18. Bicokxes, (from ois, twice or two, and Cornu, a horn,) plants 
whose anthers have the appearance of two horns, this appearance is 
not very conspicuous m all the plants, except the following, Vvhor- 
tle-berries, Heath, Strawberry-tree, Dwarf Rose-Bay, kc. The 
plants oi this order are all of the shrub or tree kind. 

19. Hesperide^e, (from the ^ es/ierides , whose orchards are said 
to have produced Golden Apples,) the plants of this oruer are of the 
shrub and tree kind, and mostly evergreen. Suc h as Myrtle, All¬ 
spice, Cloves, Mock Orange, Guay av a or Bay Plum, t c. 

29. koTACfc^s, (from rota, a wheel,) consists of plants with one 
wheel-shaped petal or flower leaf without a tube, these resemble in 
quality those oi tne following order, to which they are in all respects 
very nearly allied ; but very tew oi tnem can be suit: in strict pro¬ 
priety, to possess the character specified in the title ; the genera are, 
1 u'.per. . i. Gentian, \\ inter-grCen, with Chickwecci flowers, St. 
John’s and St. Peter’s Wort, . a 

2 i. I/reci/e, ^noiri jirccius, early,) these consist of Primrose, an 
early flowering plant, and some others which agree with ii in iiabit 
ana structure, though not always in the character or circumstance 
expressed in the title, these plants which possess no Striking uniform 
characters are in general innocent m their quality. \et the root of 
Low-bread is dangerous, it taxed internally, uie genera are Sow 
bread, Primrose, Bog-Bean, Mar h-trefoii. c. 

2 e. Lakyophy ll _, (the Pink t all the plants of this order are her¬ 
baceous and mostly annual, they are innocent in their quality, 
aLouim in a watery kina oi phlegm, and have bitter seed. The ge- 
iKia are Clove July dowers, Campion, &oap V', oit, Cbickwecd, 
Spurry, Spading, Poj.py, ^c. 

i RirtiLAi i£, v Lu:n t ts tnree, ; nd hilum, the scar or eye of a 
seed,) consisting oi plants with three seeds, which are marked his- 
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tinctly with an external cicatrix or scar, where they were fastened 
within to the fruit, the generaare Read tree, or Pride of India, Maple, 
Horse Chesnut, &c. 

24. Cokydales, (from corn*, Greek, a helmet,) consists of plants, 
which have irregular flowers, somewhat resembling a helmet or 
hood, these plants aremostlv herbaceous and perennial. The genera 
are Barren-Wort, Lion’s-lcaf, Honey-flower, Butter-Wort, Water 
Milfoil, Fumitory, &c. 

25. Put amine ve, (from fmtamen, a shell) consist of a few genera 
of plants, allied in habit, whose fleshy seed vessel or fruit is fre¬ 
quently covered with a hard woody shell most of these plants are 
acrid and penetrating, and yield, by burning a great quantity of fixed 
alkali, the genera are Caper-bush, Bastard-Mustard, Garlic-Pear, 
Calabash-tree, &c. 

26. Multisiliqu^e, (from multus many, and siliqua a pod,) con¬ 
sist of plants which have more seed vessels than one. From the ety- 
mologv of the term, one would naturally imagine that the seed ves¬ 
sels in question were of that kind called by Linnaeus, siliqua or pod, 
but the fact is, not a single plant of this order bears pods; the 
greater part having many dry capsules, and the remainder being 
furnished properly with no seed vessel, but bearing numerous dis¬ 
tinct seeds. This order includes Monk’s hood, Wolf’s bane. Colum¬ 
bine, Larkspur, Pxony, Rue, Marsh-Marigold, Hellebore, Mouse 
tail, &c. 

27. Rhoeade t, (abounding in juice, or juices flowing,) consisting 

of Poppy, See. these plants upon being cut, emit plentifully a juice 
which is white in Poppy, and yellow in the others ; with respect to 
their virtues, the juice is narcotic, their seeds less so ; the roots 
are aperient, applied externally they are slightly corrosive ; the 
genera are Poppies, Celandine, Puccoon, Duck’s foot or May Apple, 
&c. See also 30th order Contorts. , 

28. Lurid e, (pale or wan,) consists of plants whose appearance 
seems to indicate something baneful and noxious in their natural 
quality, most of the plants of this order are herbaceous and peren¬ 
nial, as Deadly Night-Shade, Guinea-Pepper, Thorn-Apple, or 
Jamestown weed, Fox Glove, Henbane, Tobacco, Winter Cherry, See- 

29. CampanacEjX, (from Cam/iana , a bell,) plants with bell shaped 
flowers, the plants of this order are herbaceous and perennial, such 
as Bell flower, Bindweed, Rampions, Cardinal flower, Violet, Sec. 

30. ContoutvE, (from con , together, and torqueo r to twist,) con¬ 
sists of plants, which have a single petal that is tv ;sted or bent to¬ 
wards one side. This order furnishes trees, shrubs and fat succu¬ 
lent plants, some of which are generally perennial, the genera are 
Oleander, Virginian Silk, Perri-winkle, Dog’s banc, Swallow vrort, 
Red Jessamine, &c. The plants of this class or order, abounding 
in a milky juice, are most of them deemed poisonous ; repeat¬ 
ed observations, having established this aphorism, that milky 
plants, except those of the plain compound flowers, are generally 
of a baneful or deleterious nature. See also the 27th order Rhoe- 
deae. 

31. Vepreculje, (from vcfires, a briar or bramble,) this order 
consists of plants resembling the Daphne, Diica, &c. It is not 
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however a natural assemblage, the genera are Mezereon, Leather- 
wood, Sparrow wort, &c. 

3V PapxlionacEjE, (plants that have papilionaceous flowers, i. e. 
somewhat resembling a butterfly in shape, of which number are all 
the leguminous plants,) the plants of this order are of very different 
duration, some of them being herbaceous, and those either annual or 
perennial, other woody vegetables of the shrub ' id tree kind, a few 
of which rise to the height of 70 feet and upwards ; the genera are 
Trefoil, Liquorice, Chich Peas, Dogwood, Coral tree, Ebony, 
Ground Nut, Liquorice Vetch, tkc. 

33. Lomentacete, (from lomentum , a colour used by painters,) 
many of these plants furnish beautiful tinctures, and some of them 
are much used in dying, they very much resemble the last order, 
the genera ate Bastard flower-fence, Brassileto, St. John’s Bread, 
Logwood, Spanish Carnation, &c. 

34. Cucurditaceje, (from Cucurbita, a Gourd,) consist of plants 
which resemble a gourd in external figure, habit, virtues, and sen¬ 
sible qualities. The plants of this order which generally climb, 
and have long diffused branches are mostly herbaceous and peren¬ 
nial. The genera are Passion flower, small creeping Cucumber, 
Melons, Gourds, Pumkin, &c. 

35. Senticos.e, (from * Sends, a briar or bramble, it must also be 
remembered that the 3 1st order Vepreculae, is from Vefires , another 
term for a briar or bramble,) these plants consist of the Rose, Bram¬ 
ble, and other plants resembling them in port and external structure, 
and are nearly allied to the 36 th order Pomaces. 

36. Pomace jE, (from Po?nu??t,an Apple,) consists of those plants 
which have a pulpy esculent fruit, the plants of this order furnish 
many of our most esteemed fruits. The genera are Apples, Pears, 
Currants, Almonds, Peaches, Pomegranates, Plums, Cherries, 
Apricots, Cocoa-Plum, &c. 

37. Columnxfer x, (from Columna a pillar, and fero to bear,) 
consists of plants whose stamina and pistil have the appearance of 
a column, or a pillar in the centre of the flower; this order fur¬ 
nishes a choice collection of herbs, both annual and perennial 
shrubs and trees. These are very different in size and height, as 
has already been observed, when treating of the 16th class Mona- 
delphia, chapter II. The genera are Tea Tree, Lime or Linden 
tree, .Ethiopian Sour-Gourd, Syrian-Mallow, Silk Cotton-tree, See. 

38. I ricoccje, (from (res three, and cocca , a grain or berry,) con¬ 
sists of plants, with a single three cornered capsule, having three 
cells or internal divisions, each containing a single seed. The single 
seed vessel of these plants, is of a singular form, and resembles 
three capsules or covers, which adhere to one common footstalk as 
a centre, but are divided externally, into three pretty deep parti¬ 
tions. The genera are Bastard-Orpine, Papaw, Spurge, Man- 
chineal tree, Cassava, Palma Christi, Sec. 

39. SiLiquosiE,, (from siligua, apod,) consists of plants which 
have a pod for their seed vessels, this order chiefly furnishes bien¬ 
nial and perennial herbs of an irregular figure, the genera are, 
Cabbage, Turnip, Rape, See. 
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40. Per son at it, (From persona a Masque) consists of plants, 
■whose flowers are furn>«hecl with an irregular, gaping or grinning 
petal or flower leaf, in figure, somewhat resembling the snout of an 
animal; this order furnishes both herbaceous and woody vegetables 
of the shrub and tree kind: The genera are, Fiddle-wood, Eyebright, 
Honeysuckle, Figwort, Speedwell, &c. 

41 . Asperifoli.£, (rough leaved;) the greater part of these are 
herbaceous and perennial. The genera are, Great-goose-grass, 
Bugloss, Hound’s tongue, Turnsole, Gromwell, Lungwort, Honey- 
wort, Comfrey, &c. 

42. Verticillate, (from Verticilli a whorl) consists of herbace¬ 
ous vegetables having four naked seeds, and the flowers placed in 
whorls around the stalk; the plants of this order are fragrant, warm, 
and penetrating, and their chief virtue resides in their leaves. The 
genera are, Savory, Rosemary, Sage, Mint, Balm, Horehound, 
Betony, Bugle, Sec. 

43. Dumosje, (from dumus a bush) consists of a number of shrub¬ 
by plants which are thick set with irregular branches and bushy, are 
generally of the shrub and tree kind, rising from 6 to 40 feet high; 
the bark, flowers, and berries of many of these plants are purgative. 
The genera are, New-Jersey tea, Cassine, Damson tree, Star apple, 
Elder, &c. 

44. Sepiari^, (from Sepes a hedge) consist of a beautiful collec¬ 
tion of woody plants, some of which from their size, elegance, and 
other circumstances, are very proper to form and also adorn hedges. 
The genera are, Snowdrop, Ash, Jessamine, Privet, Arabian Jes- 
mine, Olive, Mock-Privet, Lilac, See. I am of opinion, the Cassine, 
ranked in the 43. Order, from its beautiful scarlet berries and ever¬ 
green leaves, See. would have been more suitably added to this order, 
as it does form an elegant and almost impenetrable hedge. 

45. Umbellate, (from Umbella an Umbel) consist of plants 
whose flowers grow in Umbels, with five petals or flower leaves, 
that are often unequal, and two naked seeds that are joined at the 
top, and separated below'; these plants are herbaceous and mostly 
perennial. The genera are, Goutwort, Lesser Hemlock, Bishops’ 
weed. Dill, Fennel, Caraway, Carrot, Cummin, he. 

46F PIederack.e, (from Hedera , Ivy) consists of Ivy, and a few 
other genera that seem nearly allied to it. The genera are, Wild 
Grape, Ginseng, Vines, he. 

47. Stellatae, (from Stella a star) consists of plants with two 
naked seeds, and leaves disposed round the stem in form of a star; it 
contains herbs, shrubs, and trees. The genera are, Ami .r-tree, 
Wood-roof, Petty Madder, Madder, Button-weed, Cross-wort, 
Worm grass or Indian Pink, Coffee tree, he. 

48. Aggregatae, (from Jggregare, to assemble or collect) com¬ 
prehends those plants which have aggregate flowers, consisting of 
a number of florets or small flowers, each of which have a proper 
and common calix; the genera are, I easel, Scabious, Y alerian, See. 

49. Compositae, (Compound,) consists of plants with compound 
flowers; in this order Linnaeus has constructed his first or primary 
divisions, from the different sexes of the florets, which he terms 
polygamy. The subaltern divisions are constructed from the figures 
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of the petals, the disposition of the flowers, the pappus or crown of 
the seed, the common receptacle, and other circumstances which 
characterize them in other authors. The genera are. Blessed This¬ 
tles, Woolv Thistle, Artichoke, Centaury, Lettuce, &c. 

50. Amentaceae, (from amentum , a catkin) plants bearing cat¬ 
kins, as the Willow, Poplar, Chesnut, Ilazle, Chinquepin. &c. form 
this order. 

51. Coniferae, (from conus a cone, and fero to bear) consists 
of plants whose female flowers, placed at a distance from the male, 
either on the same or distinct roots, are formed into a cone. The 
plants of this order are mostly of the shrub or tree kind, and retain 
the leaves all the year. The genera are, Yew Tree, Pine, Cedar, 
Fir, Cypress, Juniper, See. 

52. Coadunatae, (from Coadunare, to join or gather together) 
so termed from the general appearance of the seed vessels, which 
are numerous, and being slightly attached below, form altogethei a 
single fruit in the shape of a sphere or cone, the parts of which, 
however, are easily separated from one another; the plants of this 
order have a strong, agreeable, and aromatic smell; the fruits and 
seeds have a pungent taste like pepper, the bark and wood are bitter. 
The genera are, Custard-Apple, Tulip-tree, Magnolia, &c. 

53. Scabridae, (from Scauer , rough, rugged, or bristly) consists 
of plants also with rough leaves. We must here again lament the 
impropriety of characterising these plants by a name expressive of 
the roughness of their leaves, a circumstance which furnishes the 
classic character of the 41. Natural order, viz. Asfierifolice. One 
observation is however necessary, the plants forming this order have 
their leaves, in a great degree rougher than that of the 41. —The 
plants of this order are generally of an astringent nature, and their 
taste bitter and styptic; the genera are, Golden-Rod tree, Hemp, 
Elm, Nettle, Dogs Cabbage, Mulberrv, Fig, &c. 

54. Miscellaneae, Miscellaneous Plants; this order consists of 
such genera as are not connected together by very numerous rela¬ 
tions: these are Bastard-Hemp, Duck-Meat, Flower-Gentle, Globe- 
Amaranth, Water-Lily, &c. 

55. Filicis, Ferns, 



56. Musci, Mosses. 

57. Algae, Flags, 


58. Fungi, Mushrooms, j 

59. Dubii Ordinis, Doubtful Order. Under this name, Linnaeus 
classes all the genera which cannot be reduced to any of the above- 
mentioned orders, of which he enumerates 120 in his Fratpncnta Me- 
thodi Naturalis. 

I shall close this Chapter with the following Afihorisms. 

i 1. Poisonous plants are generally distinguished by their taste and 
smell, e. g. whenever the senses are disagreeably affected by the 
smell or taste of plants, &c. we have reason to suspect them poi¬ 
sonous. 

2. An agreeable taste or smell, is seldom accompanied with noxious 
qualities. 

3. A sweet taste, generally indicates a nutritious plant. 
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4. A salt taste, points out the vegetable as warm and stimulant. 

5. An acrid taste, indicates corrosive qualities, some of these, how¬ 
ever, when deprived of their acrimony by drying or boiling, be¬ 
come fit for food, and others for medicine, See. 

6. Bitter plants are Alkaline, Stomachic, and sometimes of a suspi¬ 
cious nature. 

7. Acid plants are cooling and allay thirst. 

8. Plants which have their JVectaria , or honey cup, separate from the 
flowers, are generally poisonous. 

9. Plants, of an austere taste, are astringent. 

10. Those plants which are called Lactescent, from their oozing out 
a whitish juice, upon being wounded, are generally poisonous; 
these are, however, properly enough divided into two orders, viz. 
Acrid and mild, tnese are also particularly distinguished through¬ 
out the work. 

The colour and aspect of plants throw some light upon the nature 
and properties, viz. 

11. Flowers or fruit of a red colour are generally acid. 

12. Yellow flowers, indicate a bitter tase. 

13. Green flowers, the plants are generally crude. 

14. Pale flowers, indicate an insipid plant. 

15. White flowers, are generally attached to plants possessing a 
sweet taste. 

16. Gloomy flowers, of a forbidding aspect, are generally poisonous. 
O ! How much are mankind indebted to the goodness of God ! for 

these, and innumerable other distinguishing marks, in that most ex¬ 
tensive part of his Creation, the Vegetable Kindom! 


CHAPTER XIT. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE WONDERFUL NATURE, SINGULAR PROPERTIES , 
AND LOCOMOTIVE POWER OF PARTICULAR VEGETABLES , iTc. 

We discover many peculiarities and instances of the imitative 
nature of plants from a close attention, which are lost to superficial 
observers. If we ask any one who is superficially acquainted with 
Misseltoe, in what manner it is to be propogated? They, no doubt, 
would answer from analogy, By sowing the seeds—but how? in the 
earth? Why surely, who ever pretended to sow seeds any other 
way—Then I can answer with certainty, your labour will be in vain; 
for, from the days of Adam down to the present time, it has never 
been known to grow in the earth. Thisj shrub or vegetable, (for it 
cannot be called with propriety a plant, as it was never planted by 
the hands of man,) is propagated, by Birds, who having eaten the 
berries, void the seeds, (unchanged in their excrements) upon the 
limbs and boughs of various trees, where they lye, till by their pecu¬ 
liar natural power, they penetrate thebaik or rind of the tree, and 
begin to yegeutc by iueaus oi us sap. Aftei this it begins to shot? 
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itself in form of a bushy shrub, adhering as if by inoculation, to the" 
wood or limb of the tree, growing into limbs, branches and leaves, 
in a manner, quite unusual to that of the tree which fosters it, and 
indeed of any other. 

Another peculiarity in the Vegetable Kingdom, is that of a plant 
bearing roots at both extremities, top and bottom. In the pre¬ 
ceding Chapter we had occasion to mention, under the article Bul- 
bus; the Onion or Garlic as an example of this kind, nor do we 
recollect an instance of any other like it; there is yet this remarka¬ 
ble property to be observed of it, that from the bulbs or roots, at the 
top of the first blade, forty inches high, there grows out two more 
blades of fourteen inches height, on each of which there are five 
other bulbs or roots, and from these second blades, there grows out 
another or third blade, with bulbs upon that also. So that in this 
one instance you have no less than three generations of the plant, 
and four systems of Roots, all of one Summers produce. 

The Orchis or Bee-Plant, is an admirable instance of the mimic 
or imitative nature of plants imitating animal forms and likenesses; 
the flower so nicely represents a Bee, in body, head, wings, co¬ 
lour, &c. that at a little distance, without thinking of it, it would be 
taken for the Bee itself; some of the species represent Drones, some 
a Wasp, and others, different sorts of flies. 

In the genus of plants called Trifolium, Medicago or Medick, 
the seed cases of which resemble a snail, from which circumstance 
it has been called the snail plant—When the vegetable pod (or 
seeming shell) is uncoiled and extended, it is four or five inches 
long and contains several seeds, at certain intervals, through its 
length; these in an indirect view resemble the insect, within the 
shell. A second species of this genus, has a pod of a longish form, 
shrivelled and irregular, of a brown colour, which hanging to the 
creeping stems of the plant, look like a young army of Caterpil¬ 
lars—A third has its seed-case Globular and thick set with spines 
or prickles, resembles a Hcdge-PIog when rolled up into its round 
form. 

The Pericarpium of Carduus Bencdictus or the Blessed-Thistle, 
represents a Tea-Pot with its lid or cover, and these pots not only 
hold the seed, and have lids to cover them close, but nature has 
provided them with a contrivance to keep the lid upon the pot, by 
the peculiar form of the cases or empalement which includes them, 
and which are contracted in the middle part, just over the lid to 
prevent its rising up by any accident, before the seed is ripe; if 
you pull open the case, you will discover a beautiful appearance of 
a pot and its lid. 

The power ot moving from one place to another, hath by many 
been thought to constitute the difference between animals and ve¬ 
getables, and indeed, in most cases, it is the obvious mark by which 
we distinguish an animal from a vegetable. But Lord Karnes hath 
given several very curious instances of the locomotive power of 
plants, some of which he says would do honour to an animal: 
“ Upon the slightest touch, the Sensitive Plants shrinks back, and 
folds up its leaves similar to a Snail, which on the slightest touch 
retires within its shell. The Dionxa, Venus’ Fly-trap, a new spe- 
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cies of the Sensitive plant lately discovered, if a fly perch upon one of 
its flower leaves, it closes instantly and crushes the insect to death.” 

“ There is not an article in Botany, more admirable than a con¬ 
trivance visible in many plants, to take advantage of good weather, 
and to protect themselves against bad. They open and close their 
flowers and leaves in different circumstances. Borne close before 
sun-set; some after; some open to receive rain ; others close to 
avoid it. The petals of many flowers expand in the sun, but con¬ 
tract at night, or on the approach of rain. After the seeds are fe¬ 
cundated, the petals no longer contract: all the trefoils may serve 
as Barometers to the husbandman ; they always contract their leaves 
on an impending storm. Some plants follow the sun, others turn from 
it; many plants on the sun’s recess, vary the position of their leaves, 
which is stiledthe sleep of plants. A single plant,’’ (the Hedharum y 
or Saintfoin) “ was lately discovered in Bengal ; Its leaves are in 
continual motion, all day long, but when night approaches, they 
fall down from an erect posture to rest.” The x\spen Tree, a species 
of Po/iulus, is another instance of the kind, a plant has apowei of di¬ 
recting its roots for procuring food ; the Red whortle-berry, a low ever¬ 
green, grows naturally on the tops of our highest hills, among stones 
and gravel; this shrub was planted in an edging to a rich border, 
under a fruit wall; in two or three years it overran the adjoining 
deep laid gravel walks, and seemed to fly from the border, in which 
not a single runner appeared. An effort to come at food in a bad 
situation, is extremely remarkable in the following instance :— 
Among the ruins of'New-Abby, formerly a monastery, in Galloway, 
there grows on the top of a wall, a Plane-Tree, about 20 feet high, 
straightened for nourishment in that barren situation, it several 
years ago directed roots down the side of.the wall, till they reached 
the ground, 10 feet below ; and now the nourishment it affords to 
those roots during the time of their descending, is amply repaid ; 
having every year since that time, made vigorous shoots from the 
top of the wail to the surface of the earth; these roots have not 
thrown out a single fibre, but are now united in a single root. 

“ Plants when forced from their natural position are endowed 
with a power to restore themselves A Hop plant twisting round 
a stick, directs its course from south to west, as the sun does ; un¬ 
twist it, and tie it in the opposite direction—it dies. Leave it loose 
in the wrong direction—it recovers its natural direction in a single 
night. Twist a branch of a tree so as to invert its leaves, and fix 
it in that position ; if left in any degree loose —it untwists itself gra¬ 
dually, till the leaves be restored to their natural position. What 
better can an animal do for its welfare ? A root of a tree meeting 
with a ditch in its progress, is laid open to the air.— What follows ? 
It altars its course like a rational being, dips into the ground, sur¬ 
rounds the ditch, rises on the opposite side, to its wonted distance from 
the surface, and then proceeds in its original direction. Lay a wet 
sponge near a root laid open to the air, the root will direct its course 
to the sponge. Change the place of the sponge, the root varies its 
direction. Thrust a pole into the ground at a moderate distance 
from a Scandent , (or climbing) plant; the plant directs its course 
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to the pole, lays hold of it, and rises on it to its natural height.” (An 
example of this we have also in the Bignonia Crucigera, or Cross* 
vine.) “ A Hon_y-suckle proceeds in its course, till it be too long 
for supporting Us weight ; and then strengthens itself by shooting 
into a spiral. If it meet with another plant of the same kind, they 
coalesce for mutual support; the one screwing to the right, the 
otiier to the left If a Honcy-suckle twig meets with a dead branch, 
it screws from the right to the left. The claspers of briony shoot 
into a spiral, and lay hold of whatever comes in their way, for sup¬ 
port. If after completing a spiral of three rounds, they meet with 
nothing, they altar their course, and try again —And so of many 
others. 

Thus does all Nature join, to shew the Glory of GOD 1 in an infi¬ 
nite variety of his handy vVorks. ‘-For all his works speak of their 
“ Divine Author, i'ne plain which gradually escapes from my 
“ eye, and the capacious vault of Heaven, which encompasses me on 
“ every side, convey to me an idea of his immensity. The fruits 
“ suspended on the bough, within the reach of my hand, announce 
“ his providential care ; the voice of the tempest proclaims his 
“ power; the constant revolutions of the seasons displays his wis- 
“ horn ; the variety of provision which his bounty makes in every 
<£ climate, for the wants of every thing that lives; the stately port of 
“ the forests; thesoit verdure of the meadow; the grouping ofplants ; 

the perfume and enamel of dowers, an infinite multitude of 
“ harmonies, known and unknown, are the magnificent languages, 

which speak of him, to all men, in a thousand, and a thousand dif- 
<£ ferent dialects.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE GLOSSARY; 

O A', A RECAPITULATION, EKP LAN ATORT Ob THE TF. R bIS. £jfc. OCCURRING 

‘Throughout TnE work, as well as tao^e not jncluved 
in The foregoing charters. 

Abbreviation, a term u^ed to express the proportion of a peri¬ 
anth to the corolla. See Chapter 4 iii. 

Abortiens Jios, flowers that are barren. «nd produce no fruit. 

Acanaceous , plants armed with briers, as the Kosc-bucl, Bramble, 
&c. called also Aculeate. 

Acunthu , the brier Oi uny plant. 

Acanthaceous, plants, such as the Thistle and other briery plants. 

Acauiis, those piants that have nocauns or stem ; opposed to caulis. 

Acerosum , cnafiy. 

Acetary , applied to the pulpy substance of fruits, as the Annie, 
Pear, &c. 1 

Acicularis , needle shaped, 

Acini, the small berries which compose the fruit of a Mulberry, or 
Bramble. 3 
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Acrifolium , sharp, thorny leaves, as the Holly. 

Acotylcdon.es , plants whose seeds have no cotyledones or seminal 
leaves. 

Aclueate , same as Acanaceous. 

Acuminatum , pointed. 

Acutum , acute, sharp, opposed to obtuse or blunt. 

Adnata , hairy, wooly, applied to plants of the Mullen and Bugloss 
kind. 

Ad/iressum , the disc of the leaf pressed towards the stem. 

Adversum folium , the sides of the leaf turned towards the south. 

Aggregatus , a term used by Botanists to express those flowers which 
are composed of parts or florets so united, by means either of the 
receptacle or calix ; that no one of them can be taken away with* 
out destroying the form of the whole. They are opposed to sim¬ 
ple flowers, which have no such common part, ana arc usually 
divided into seven parts—1 the aggregate properly so called, whose 
receptacle is dilated, and whose florets are supported by footstalks, 
such as the Daisy, Thrift or Sea 1 ink—2 the compound—3 the 
umbellate—4 the cymose—5 the amentaceum—6 glumose—and 
7 spadiceous. See Chapter 5. 

Aggregates , the 48th natural order of Linnaeus. See Chapter 11. 

Ala, a wing, the side petals.of a Papilionaceous blossom, or a niem, 
brane added to a seed, stalk, ike. 

Alatcd Stalks, stalks winged with membranes. 

Alated Leaves, such as are composed ot several pinnated ones. 

Alatus Petiolalum , a w inged petiole. See Chapter 7, article Pedun* 
cuius. 

Alabastra , an obsolete name of the calix. 

Alburnum , the white substance that lies between the inner bark, and 
the wood of trees. 

Alga , flags, the 3d order of the 24th, or Cryptogamia Class of plants, 
according to the sub-division of the Classes. See Chapter 3d, 
Class 24. It is also the 57th natural order of Linnaeus. See 
Chapter 11. 

Alternate , and Altemi, when the leaves, branches, &c. of a plant arise 
higher on opposite sides alternately. 

Alveolus , the name of the cells in which the seeds are ranged.. 

Amentaca , the 50th natural order of Linnaeus in the frugmenta me - 
thodi naturalis. See Chapter 11. 

Amentaceous flowers, the 5th species of aggregate flowers. See 
Chapter 5, Article 6. 

Amentaceous plants, such plants as are furnished with an Amentum. 
See Chapter 4, c. andforms the 50th natural order of Linnaeus. 

Amentum, a species of Calix, called also Catkin. See Chapter 4, c. 

Amphibious plants, such as grow and flourish in water, same as 
Aquatic. 

Amplexicaule. See Chapter 8, c. figure 5. 

Angiospcrmia, covered seed. 1 he 2d order of the 14th Class, Didy- 
namia of Linnaeus’ Sexual scheme. See Chapter 3d, Class 14th, 
Order 2d. 

Annual plants, are such as flourish and decay annually, or that are 
raised from seed annually. 
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Androgynous , plants of the Monoecia, or 21st Class. The male and 
female flowers of which are upon different parts of the same plant. 
See Chapter 2d, Class 21. 

Author or Anther a , same as the apex of the ray ; it is that part of the 
flower big with pollen or farina, which it emits and explodes 
when ripe. See Chapters 4—3—b. 

Apetalous , plants destitute of petals, or flower leaves. 

Approximate , with regard to plants of the fungus family ; is when 
the volva or ruffle is placed upon the stem, near the cap. See 
Chapter 4, g, 1. 

Apex azid Apices, same as Antherse; it also means the tip or end of 
a leaf. 

Aquatic plants , same as Amphibious. 

Ariflus, the proper exterior coat or covering of a seed, which falls off 
spontaneously, it is also called Aril or flume. See Chapter 4, 

v. 6. c. 

Arista , a long needle like beard, which stands out from the husk of 
Barley, or other grain. See Chapter 4, Article Gluma. 

Armature, the spines and briers of plants, which serve the double 
purposes of support and defence, See. See Chapter 7, v. 6 
and 7. 

Asperifoliate , such plants as are rough leaved, having their leaves 
placed alternately on their stalks, and a monopetalous, one leaved 
flower divided into five parts. These plants are referred by Lin¬ 
naeus to his 41st Natural order. See Chapter 11, Class 5. 

Attire, same as Anthers. 

Aun, or Awn, same as Arista. 

Axilla, [Arm Pit] that part of a plant which forms an angle with 
the branch and stem, or a leaf and branch. 

Bacca, or Berry, signifies such fruit as consist of a pericarpium 
full of juice and seeds, without any valves. See article Pericar¬ 
pium, Chapter 4, g. 

Euccferous Plants, such as produce berries. 

Barba , a beard, a word often used in composition, with some other to 
form the trivial name of some plants, as Barba Jovis, Barba Ca- 
prse, &c. 

Bearded husk, is a husk hairy on the edges, as Bearded Barley, 
Rye, &c. 

Belling, applied particularly to Hops when opening and expanding. 

Bicornes, two horns; the 18th Natural Order of Linnaeus, compris¬ 
ing those plants, particularly of the Octandria Class ; the anthers 
of which have the appearance of two horns. 

Biennial Plants are those of only two year’s duration ; that is, being 
raised from seed, they generally attain to perfection the first year, 
and in the following spring, or summer, they produce their flow¬ 
ers and seeds, and soon after decay. 

Bifid, trifid, &c. to quinquefid, having two, three, &c. to five fissures. 

Bifurcated, forked. See Chapter 7, Articles Spina and Aculeus. 

Bigemenous , double twin leaves, a forked footstalk with two little 
leaves on the apex of each division. 

Bilabiated, having double lips. 

Bilimbi , doubly bordered. 
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Bilocular , two celled. See article Pericarpium, Chapter 4. 

Binatum. See Chapter 8, a. 

Bipartite, having two divisions. 

Bivalves , such pods or capsules, as consist of two valves, enclosing 
the seeds. 

Blea, the inner bark or rind of trees. 

Blossoms , denotes the flowers of plants, but more especially of iruit 
trees. 

Bloom , Blooming, Blow and Blowing. Plants putting forth their 
flower leaves. 

Brachialus , branching out like two arms. 

Braciea , the same as floral leaf. See Chapter 7, fig. 5. 

Bractea Comosa, when the floral leaf resembles a bush of hair, as in 

Lavender. . 4 , 

Branch , an arm of a tree, or a part sprouting out from the trunk. 

Bulbous roots. See Chapter 9. 

Burgeon , a term formerly used in the same sense with bud, sprout, 
&c. 

Button , similar to Bud or Burgeon. 

Bud, the embryo or rudiment of a plant, called also Gemma, bee 
Chapter 11. 

Caducous , falling off, dying before the end of one season. 

Caly cant hemic, the 17th natural order of Linnxus. 

Calamaria , the 3d natural order of Linnxus. 

Calix or Calyx, the flower cup or empalement. See Chapter 4. 
Calycijtorce, the 16th natural order of Linnxus. 

Caly/itra (a hood or extinguisher.) See Chapter 4, f. 

Campanaca , the 29th natural order of Linnxus. 

Campaniformc, and Campanullated, an appellation given to those 
flowers &c. that are shaped like, or resembling a bell. 
Canaliculatum, channelled, furrowed. 

Capillary , resembling hair, an appellation given to those plants ot 
the Adianthum or Maiden hair kind. 

Capitulum , a little head. 

Capsule, a species of Pericarpium. See Chapter 4, figure 5, a. 
Camosum, fleshy. 

Caryophillei , the 22d natural order of Linnxus. 

Catkin, a species of Amentum. See Chapter 4, c. 

Caudated, applied to those seed, which have a thread or membrane 
at the end, like a tail. 

Caulis , a stem. See Chapter 6. 

Chives , same as Stamen. See Chapter 4, figure 3. 

Ciliated, or Ciliatum, bristly. 

Cirri, or Cirrhus, a Tendril or Clasper. See Chapter 7, figure a. 
Ccarctata, squeezed together, pressed* 

Coadunatx, (to gather together) the 52d natural order of Linnxus. 
Cocciferous, same as Bacciferous. 

Codia , the head of any plant, but particularly Poppy heads. 
Columella, see article Pericarpium, Chapter IV, figure 5. 
Columniferx, the plants comprising the 37th natural order of Lin¬ 
naeus. 


Composite , the plants comprising- the 49tn natural order of Lin¬ 
naeus. 

Compound flowers, a species of aggregate flower, and which arc re¬ 
ferred by Linnaeus to the foregoing order. 

Conifer<e, the plants comprising the 51st natural order of Linnaeus. 

Coniferous trees, such as bear hard dry seed vessels, o a conical 
figure, consisting of several woody parts, being mostly scaiy, ad¬ 
hering closely together, and separating when ripe ; such are the 
Pine, Cedar of Lebanon, &c. and are referred to the foregoing 
order. 

Congesta , heaped flowers, collected into a spherical shape, as in 
Garlic. 

Connatum, when two opposite leaves unite at their base, so as to ap¬ 
pear like one leaf. 

Conjugatus, joined or coupled together, a species of pinnate leaf, the 
folioles in pairs. 

Contort a, those plants comprising- the 30th natural order of Linnaeus. 

Contracta , contracted. 

Corculum , the heart or essence of a seed. 

Cordatcd , or Cordatum, shaped like a heart. 

Corollula , the little partial flowers, which together make a whole. 

Coronarite , the plants comprising the 10th natural order of Linnaeus. 

Coronula, a little sort of calix, adhering to the top of the seed, like a 
crown. Seethe article Pappus, Chapter IV. figure 6, e. 

Cortex , the bark or cortical part of plants, trees, roots, fruit, &c. 

Cory dales, the 24th natural order of Linnaeus. 

Cotyledones, the thick porous lobes of a seed. See Chapter 11th, 
figure 6, d. 

Crenated , applied to those leaves having their edges cut with angu¬ 
lar or circular incisions. See Chapter 8. 

Cristata, crested. 

Cry/itogamia, the 24th class of Linnaeus’ Sexual System. See 
Scheme, Chapter 1. 

Cucurbits, those plants comprising the 34th natural order of Lin¬ 
naeus. 

Culmiferous, those plants which have a smooth jointed stalk, usual¬ 
ly hollow, and at each joint wrapped about with single narrow 
sharp pointed leaves, in some species however, the culm is en¬ 
tirely naked, that is, destitute of leaves. See Chapter. 6, fig. 2. 

Culmus , See Chapter 6, fig. 2. 

Cup, the same as Calix. 

Cuspidated, pointed like a spear. 

Cyma , a sprout. See Chapter 5th, fig. 2. 

Cymose , one of the species of Aggregate flowers. See Chapter 5th, 
fig. 2. 

Cysta (a basket or chest) a species of triple involucre. See Chapter 
4th, article Strobilus. 

Decagynia, a flower containing ten Pistils or Pointals, and is the 6th 
order of the 10th class Decandria, in the Sexual Scheme, &c. 
See Table of Orders, &c. 

Decandria, Linnaeus’ 10th class of plants. See Scheme Chapter 1 
and 2. 
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Decafihyllum , containing ten leaves. 

Decemfdum, ten cleft. 

Deciduous, the Calix or cup of a flower, is said to be deciduous, 
when it falls along with the flower petals, and on the contrary it 
is said to be permanent, when it remains after they are fallen. 
Again the leaves of trees, plants, kc. are said to be deciduous, 
which fall in autumn, in contradistinction to those of the ever¬ 
greens which remain all winter. 

Decurrens , a sessile leaf, with its base extending downwards, as in 
Comfrey, <xc. 

Decussating , the crossing of any two lines, rays or nerves, when 
they meet in a point, and then go on separately from one another. 

Defoliation , the season of the year, when any plant sheds its leaves, 
but more properly applied to the plant itself, in the act of shed¬ 
ding its leaves. 

Deleterious plants, those possessing poisonous qualities. 

Dentated or Dentatum, toothed. See Chapter 8. 

Diadelfihia , Linnxus’ 17th class of plants. See Scheme and Chap¬ 
ter 2. 

Diandria , Linnxus’ 2d class of plants. See as above. 

Dichotomous or Dichotomy, a thing uniformly divided into branches. 

Didymous , appearing double. 

Didynamia, Linnxus’ 14th class of plants. See Scheme and Chap¬ 
ter 2. 

Diffuse, having small patent branches. 

Digitated leaf. See Chapter 8, a, 2. 

Digynia, the 2d order of tne hrst 13 classes of plants. 

Dimidiated, halved, hemispherical, half headed. See article Capi- 
tulum, Chapter 6. 

Dioecia, Linnxus’ 22d class of plants. See Scheme and Chapter 2. 

Dijihyllum, two leaved. 

Disc or Disk, the middle part of a compound flower, consisting of 
regular florets. 

Discous flowers. See Radiated flowers. 

Disse/ii men turn, the partition which separates the different seed cap¬ 
sules from one another. 

Dissimilar leaves, called also Radicle or Seed Leaves. See Chap¬ 
ter 4, figure 6, d. 

Disdcha, proceeding from two sides. 

Divaricata, divaricate, spreading out. 

Dodecagynia, the 5th order of the 11th class of plants. See Table of 
Orders, c. 

Dodecundria, Linnxus’ 11th class of plants. See Chapters 1 and 2. 

Dorsiferous plants, such as are of the Capillary kind, without stalks, 
and bear their seeds on the back of their leaves. 

Dru/ia, a species of Pericarpuim, destitute of valves, and contains a 
nut or stone, wituin which there is a kernel. See Chapter 4, arti¬ 
cle Periearpium, e. 

Duodecemjidum, a leaf or flower, &c. twelve cleft, 

Dumosx , the 43d natural order of Linnaeus. 

ILmarginatum, a leaf notched at the end. 

JirnJiulcmtm oi a flower, same as Caiix. 
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Endecandria , the 5th Order of the Monadelphia Class. See Table 
of Orders. 

Enneandria , Linnaeus' 9 th Class of Plants. See Chapter 1 and 2. 

Ensatx, the 6th Natural Order of Linnaeus. See Chapter 11. 

Esculent , such plants as may be eaten. 

Etiolated , with regard to roots, signifies, they are generally perfectly 
white in consequence of their seclusion from the light, notwith¬ 
standing their tinging properties. _ . 

Evergreens , those perennial plants, which continue their verduie all 

the year. 

Exotic, an appellation denoting a plant or thing to b« the produce ot 
foreign countries, in contradistinction, to those indigenous or na¬ 
tive plants growing at home. 

Farina , flour, dust, meal, &c. in particular, the Pollen or genitura 
of plants; See article Pollen, Chapter 4. It is also called 

Farina foecundans , and is the meal or dust in the Apices, or Anthe- 
rae of flowers. 

Fasciculated , bundled. 

Fastigiated , all rising alike, i. e. trunk, branches, See. 

Faux , the throat or opening between the segments of a corolla where 
the tube terminates. 

Fibrous , stringy, Roots consisting of Fibres. See Chapter 9. 

Filaments , threads particularly used for the Stamina. See Chapter 4. 

Filiforme, resembling threads or filaments. 

Filicis , Ferns, the first order of the 24th class, Cryptogamia, and the 
55th Natural Order of Linnaeus. See Chapters 1, 2, 3, and 11. 

Fimbrce , the appendages resembling fringe around the flowers, leaves 
or fruit of plants. 

Flexuose, bent here and there. 

Flotcules , the Partial flowers, called also florets, of the Syngenesia 
or 19th class. See Chapter 3. 

Folia , particularly signifies the leaves of plants, those of flowers 
being expressed by the word Petal 

Folioles, or leaflets. See Chapter 8—2. 

Folliculi or Follicles , vessels distended with air, such are seen on the 
roots of Water Milfoil, Sea-wreck, &c. 

Frons , this term is applied to a species of trunk, which consists of 
branches and leaves, and sometimes the fructification all united 
together, and is peculiar to the Ferns, Palm trees, &c. 

Frondescentia , the time when any plant unfolds its first leaves. 

Fructiferous plants, those bearing fruit. 

Fructification , that part of plants, consisting of the flowers and fruit, 
with their several covers, 8tc. See Chapter 4. 

Frumentaccous , such plants as have a conformity with Wheat in re¬ 
spect to their leaves, fruit and the like. 

Fucus or Fuel, a genus of sub-marine plants (which though not ex¬ 
pressed in either of the Tables) belongs to the Cryptogamia Class; 
it consists of a tough matter, formed into a kind of leaves, which 
are flat and variously divaricated, and which have some appear¬ 
ance of fructification, in punctated tubercles, covering oblong 
vesicles, supposed by Linnaeus to be the flowers, and smooth 
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roundish \esiclcs, hollow find interwoven with filaments, wliich 
appear to him to be the female flowers. 

Fulcra or Fulcrcs , the supports of plants. See Chapter 7. 

Fungi, the 4th Order of the Cryptogamia Class, comprehending the 
Mushroom tribe, and are also referred to the 58th Natural Order 
of Linnaeus. 

Gemma or Bud, a species of Hybernaculum or Winter-quarter. See 
Chapter 10. 

Geniculate plants, such as consist of knots and joints. 

Gemculi , the knots or joints, in the stalks of plants, which gives name 
to the foregoing. 

Genitura , same as Pollen, Farina, Sec. 

Genus , a subdivision of a Class or Order of plants, agreeing in their 
common characters. 

Germ or Germcn , same as bud. 

Gibbous, having both upper and under surface convex. 

Glabrous , slippery. 

Ghana or Glume, a species of Calix peculiar to grasses. See Chap¬ 
ter 4. e. 

Glumose , husky, chaffy. 

Gramiha , grasses, those plants referred to the 4th Natural Order of 
Linnaeus. 

Granatum , a species of double involucre, discovered by Professor 
Scopoli. See Chapter 4. 

Gruinales , the 14th Natural Order of Linnaeus. See Chapter 11. 

Grumose Roots, knotty, fastened to one head, like the Anemone, and 
Celandine. 

Gymnos/iermia, naked seed, the first Order of the 14-th Class Didyna- 
mia. 

Gynandria, Linnaeus’ 30th Class of Plants. See Scheme, and Chap¬ 
ter 2. 

Halit us Ffasticus, the Elastic Aura, supposed to be necessary for im¬ 
pregnating the seed. 

Hastated, shaped like the head of a Halbert. 

Hcdcraca, plants comprising the 46th Natural Order of Linnaeus. 

Hefitagynia , the 4th Subdivision or Order of the 7th Class of Plants. 

Hcfitandria , Linnaeus’ 7th Class of Plants. 

Herbal , a book that treats of the Class, Order, Genus, Species, Va¬ 
rieties, and Virtues oi Plants. The present Work in that view 
is a Herbal. 

Hermaphrodite flowers, those flowers having both Stamens and Pis¬ 
tils. 

Hespendce, the 19th Natural Order of Linnaeus, so called from Hes- 
peridas, the three daughters *of Hesperus. See Chapter 11. 
Class 12. 

Hexagynia , the 3d Order of the Enneandria or 9th Class of Plants, 
and 6th Order of the 13th Class. See Table of Orders. 

Hexandria, Linnaeus’ 6th Class of Plants. 

Hilum , the eye of a bean, &c. 

Holer ac<£, the 12th Natural Order of Linnaeus. See Chapter 11. 

Husk, the same which Botanists call the Calix or Cup of a flower. 
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Hybemaculum , the generic character for the Bulbus and Gemma, is 
that part of a plant which defends the embryo irom externa inju¬ 
ries, &c. and is said to be the Winter quarters. See Chapter 10. 

Icosandria , the 12th Class of Plants. 

Imberbis , beardless, a beardless Corolla. 

Imbricated , tiled, like the roof of a house. See Chapter S.. 

Indigenous , opposed to Exotic; those plants which are natives. . 

Infundibuliforme, those monopetalous, or one leaved flowers, consist¬ 
ing of a narrow tube at one end, and gradually widen towaids the 
limb or mouth, and resemble a funnel in shape, as the Datura Stra¬ 
monium, or Thorn Apple, commonly called Jamestown oi Jim- . 
son-Weed. 

Integrum , entire, undivided. 

Integerrimum , very entire. 

Inundata , growing naturally in the water, the plants of this kind are 
referred to Linmcus’ 15th Natural Order. 

Involucrum , a species of Calix remote from the flower. See Chap¬ 
ter 4.—6. 

Labiate flowers, Lip-flowers, those Monopetalous flowers consisting 
of a narrow tube, and having the same characters as the Infun¬ 
dibuliforme, but are divided into two or more parts, resembling 
lips. 

Lacinia or Lacuna , Pitted, by the disc being depressed between the 
interspersed veins, or more properly segments or incisions. 

Lactescent or Lactiferous , an appellation given to those plants which 
abound with a milky juice, as the Sow-thistle, some kinds of Let¬ 
tuce, Poppies, &c. 

Lamina , thin plates or scales. 

Lariated , wooly, covered as it were with Cobweb. 

Lanceolated , shaped like a dart, tapering to a point. 

Lafiidea , stony, applied to the seeds of plants, signifies their hard¬ 
ness. See the article Semina, Chapter 4. 

Legume , a species of Pericarp with two valves. See the article Pe¬ 
ricarp, Chapter 4. 

Leguminous, those plants whose fruit is a Legume. 

Ligulated, such floscules as have a straight end turned downwards, 
with three indentures, but not divided into segments. 

Ligneous , woody. 

Liber , denotes the inner rind or bark of trees. 

Liliadeous , such flowers as resemble the Lily. 

Loculament, denotes a cell or partition in a seed pod, for the seed of 
a plant. 

Lomentacea , the 33d Natural Order of Linnaeus. 

Lunulated , resembling a crescent o jr half-moon. 

Lurida , the 28th Natural Order of Linnaeus. 

Lyrated , like a Harp or Lyre. 

Marecescens, withering or shrivelled, a Marecescent Corolla, is a 
shrivelled Corolla, such as those of the Cucumber, Gourd, &c. 

Membranaceous , consisting of dry and skinny matter. 

Misceliana, the 54th Natural Order of Linnaeus. 

Monandria, the first Class of Plants, in Linnaeus’ Sexual System. 
Monoclyma, same as Hermaphrodite. See Scheme. 
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Monadelphia , Linnxus’ 16th Class of Plants. 

Monoecia , the 21st Class of Plants. 

Monogamia, the 6th Subdivision or Order of the 19th Class of Plants. 

Monogiynia , one Pistil, the first Order of the first 13 Classes of Plants. 

Monopctalous , a term applied to flowers that have only one petal or 
flower leaf, same as Infundibuliforme. 

Monophyllous , one leaved. 

Monopyrenous , such fruit as contain only one seed or kernel. 

Mucronated , terminated in a sharp point. 

Multisiliquc , the 26th Natural Order of Linnxus. 

Musci , the 2nd Order of the 24th Class of Plants, comprehending 
the numerous family of Mosses, and forms the 56th Natural Order 
of Linnxus. 

Naked Seed , those described in the first Order of the 14th Class of 
plants, and are called Gymnospermia. 

Nectarium, a Honey Cup. See Chapter 4. 

Neuter foscules , those fioscules or florets, which have neither stamen 
nor pistil. See Chapter 3. Syngenesiaor 19th Class. 

Nidus , nestling, seeds dispersed through a soft substance. 

Nuciferous , such trees as bear nuts. 

Nut , a species of Pericarpium, of extraordinary hardness, inclosing 
a kernel or seed. 

Nux, same as nut. 

Octandria , the 8th Class of Plants. 

Octaphyllum , eight leaved. 

Octojidum , eight cleft. 

Odorous or Odoriferous plants, are those that smell strongly, whether 
they be fetid, or agreeable, but particularly the last. 

Offsets, the young shoots that spring up from the roots of plants, 
which being carefully separated and planted in a proper soil serve 
to propagate the species. 

Orchidx , the 7th Natural Order of Linnxus. 

Ossea , bony, with respect to seed, signifies their hardness, &c. See 
Chapter 5. 

Oviparous, as plants are supposed to bear a striking analogy to ani¬ 
mals, it is thought they may not improperly be reckoned both 
Viviparous and Oviparous, in which view seeds may be considered 
as vegetable eggs, and buds as living foetuses, or infant plants 
which renew the species, as certainly as the seed, as it is evident 
that each bud contains in itself the rudiments of a plant, and would 
if separated from its parent vegetable, become in all respects simi¬ 
lar to it: Examples of the Viviparous plants are found in the Poa 
and other grasses, and also strikingly in the Agave V ivipari, which 
See. 

Paleaceous , chaffy, covered with dry scales, resembling chaff. 

Palmx , Palms, one of the 7 families of the Vegetable Kingdom, and 
1st of Linnxus’ Natural Order. 

Palmated , something resembling the shape of a hand, thus we say 
Palmated Leaves, Roots, &c. See Chapter 8. 

Panicle, a soft wooly beard, on which the seeds of some plants hang, 
as the Millet, Reed, &c. 
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Pa/iilionaceous , an appellation given to the flowers of plants, belong¬ 
ing principally to the 17th or Diadelphia Class, from their resem¬ 
bling the figure of a Butterfly : Plants of this kind are referred to 
the 32nd Natural Order of Linnsus. 

Pappus , a kind of crown attached to seeds, Semina Chapter 4. 
Parasites , or Parasitical plants, are those produced out ol the trunks 
or branches of other plants, &c. from whence they receive their 
nourishment, and will not grow upon the ground, such is Missel- 
toe, Polypody, &c. 

Parenchyma of Plants; Doctor Grew, applies this term to the pith or 
pulp, or that inner part of a fruit or plant, through which the 
juice is supposed to be distributed. 

Pedicle or Peduncle , that part of a plant which immediately sustains 
the flower or fruit leaf. See Chapter 5. It is also called a footstalk. 
Pendulous , those leaves, flowers or fruit that hang downwards. 
Pentagynia , the 5th Order of the 5th and 10th Classes of Plants, as 
also of the 13th, and the 4th of the 11th and 12th Classes. See 
Table of Orders. 

Pentandria , the 5th Class of Plants. 

Pentacocca , five seeded or grained, 

Pentajietalous , an appellation given to flowers that consist of five 
petals or flower leaves. 

Pent aphyllous , plants, 3c c. having five leaves. 

Perdifols , same as Decidious, those plants which cast their leaves. 
Perennials , those plants whose roots will abide many years, whether 
they retain their leaves or not; those which retain their leaves are 
called evergreens, such as cast their leaves are called deciduous 
or perdifols. 

Perianthium , a species of Calix. See Chapter 4. 

Pericarjiinm , a seed vessel. See Chapter 4. 

Persistent , not dying but continuing after a season. 

Personate flowers, masqued flowers, the corolla of which are said to 
resemble the head or snout of an animal, they are peculiar to the 
2nd Order or division of the 14lh Class Didynamia; the plants of 
this Class comprise part of the 40th Natural Order Personate of 
Linnsus. 

Petal , a flower leaf. See Chapter 4. 

Petiole or Petiolus, the slender stalk that supports the leaves of a 
plant. 

Pi/eus, the hat or bonnet of a Mushroom. 

Pilosus , hairy, covered with long distinct hairs. 

Pihis , see Pubes. 

Pinnated leaves , see Chapter 8. 

Piperita, the 2nd Natural Order of Linnxus, from Piper, Pepper. 
Pistil , the pointal or female parts of a flower. 

Pistilliferous, the florets which are furnished with pistils or female 
parts alone. See Chapter 3. Class 19. 

Pith, same as Parenchyma. 

Plumes same as Bud or Germen. 

JPlumula, the scaly part of the corculum or heart of a seed, 

Poinlul, same as Pistil. 
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Pollen, the farina or prolific powder, which is contained in the An¬ 
thers of flowers &c. See Chapter 4. — 3. c. 

Polyandries many males, the 13th Class of Plants. 

Polygamia , many marriages, the 23d Class of Plants. 

Polyginia , many females, one of the Orders derived from the Pistils 
or female parts of a flower, and is the 6th of the 5th Class, the 5th 
of the 6th Class, also of the 12th and 7th of the 13th Class. See 
Table of Orders. 

Polyadcljihia , many brotherhoods, the 18th Class of Plants. 

Polypctalous, many petaled, a corolla or blossom consisting of many 
petals or flower leaves. See Chapter 4. 

PoLyfihyllum , many leaves, more than nine. 

Pomacx , the 36th Natural Order of Linnaeus. 

Precis, the 2 1st Natural Order of Linnaeus. 

Procumbent , weak, leaning on the ground, See. 

Prolifer ov Proliferous, when one flower, &c. grows out of another. 

Pubes, the hair, down, wool, bristles, &c. on different plants, serv¬ 
ing the double purposes of defence and vessels of secretion. See 
Chapter 7. Article 9. 

Pubescence, same as the above. 

Putamina, the 25th Natural Order of Linnaeus. 

Quatcrnate , a stalk, leaf or flower, divided into four segments or 
branches. 

Quinangulare , consisting of five angles. 

Quinate, a stalk leaf, See. divided into five segments or branches. 

Quinqueflde, having five fissures. 

Quinquepartite, five divisions. 

Radiate flowers, are such as have several Semifloscules, set round a 
disc in form of a radiant star, those which have no such rays are 
called discous flowers. 

Radical, Roots, or the basis or foundation of plants, flowers, See. 

Radicle, that part of the seeds ol all plants, which upon vegetating 
becomes its root, and is discernible by the microscope. 

Ragulcd, ragged, jagged or knotty, and differs from indented, in that 
the latter is regular, the former not. 

Ramosa, branched. 

Ramosissimus , very much branched. 

Repent , creeping. 

Rhocadecc , the 27th Natural Order of .Linnaeus. 

Ringent, grinning, Linnaeus calls the flowers of the 14th or Didyna- 
mia Ciass, Ringentes or the grinning flowers. 

Root, See Chapter 9. 

Rosaceous, an appellation given to such flowers, as are composed of 
several petals or leaves, disposed in a circular form like those of 
the Rose. * 

Rostellum, the plain or simple part of the corcuium of seeds. 

Rotacs, the 20th Natural Order of Linnaeus. 

Sap, a juice furnished by the earth, absorbed by the roots, and con¬ 
veyed to the trunk, branches, leaves, flowers, and fruits of plants. 

Sarmentacee, the 1 1th Natural Order of I.innxus. 

Sarmentosus , a slender stem almost naked, or having leaves only at 
the joints or knots in bunches, where it strikes root. 
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Scaber , or Scabrous, rough, rugged. . 

Scabridte, the 53d Natural Order of Linnxus. 

Scitamentum, the 8th Natural Order of Linnxus. 

Scapus , an universal stem or stalk. See Chapter 6, Article 3. 

Scrinum , a species of triple involucre, or cover. See Chapter 4, 
Article 5, h. 4. 

Scariosum , applied to that species of calix or cup, which is tough, 
thin, and semi-transparent, as in Centaury, &c. 

Scrotiforme, purse or bag-shaped. 

Semi-flosculus , a term used to express the flowers of the Syngene- 
sia Class, and are petals hollow in their lower parts ; but in their 
upper flat, and continued in the shape of a tongue. 

Seminal , belonging to the semen or seed. 

Sempervirens , evergreen, remaining fresh and green through all the 
seasons. 

Senticosec , the 35th Natural Order of Linnxus. 

Scpiarix , the 44th Natural Order of Linnxus. 

Sericious , Silky. 

Serrated , indented or notched on their edges, like the teeth of a saw. 

Sessile , leaves connected immediately to the stem, having no peti- 
olus. 

Shrub denotes a dwarf tree, or a woody plant, less than a tree, as 
Privet, &c. 

Silicic. See Siliculosa. 

Siliculosa , or Silicle, a little pod or pouch, a short roundish pod. 
Plants having this species of pod, comprise the 1st Order of the 
15th, Tetradynamia Class of plants. See Chapter 3. 

Siliqua, or Silique. See Siliquosa. 

Siliquosa , Siliqua, or Silique, a long slender pod, the only essential 
difference between this species of pod, and the foregoing, is, that 
this is much longer than broad. This Order forms the 39th Na¬ 
tural Order, Siliquosx of Linnxus. 

Simplex , simple. 

Simplicissimus , applied to any thing the most simple. 

Sinuated, having wide sinuses or divisions, as a Fig-leaf, See. 

Spadiceous , one of the species of aggregate flowers. 

Spadix , a species of receptacle peculiar to Palm trees. 

Sparse , or sparsely, leaves, See. placed without any Order. 

Spatha , a sheath. See Chapter 4. 

Shat/uica, the 9th Natural Order of Linnxus. 

Sperm , same as seed. 

Spica , a spike, one of the species of inflorescence, the flowers of which 
are arranged alternately around a simple peduncle. 

Spica Sectmda, when the flowers are all turned one way. 

/ Spica Distichia, a double rowed spike, the flowers stand pointed two 
ways, as in Lolium, or Darnel. 

Spongiosa, spongy. 

Squarrose , scaly, the scales spread wide and diffuse. 

Stalk , or Caulis See Chapter 6. 

Stamina , or Chives, the male part of a flower, See Chapter 4. 

Stamineous and Stameniferous, those flowers which have no petals, 
or flower leaves ; but consist only of a number of stamina and pis¬ 
tils placed in a cup. See Chapter 3, Article L9. 
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Stellate , in form of a star. 

Stellats, the 47th Natural Order of Linnaeus. 

Stein. See Chapter 6. 

Stigma, a part of the pistil or pointal. See Chapter 4. 

Stile, or Stylus, also a part of the pistil. 

Stifles, a species of trunk or stalk. See Chapter 5, Article 7. 
Stipuls, a scale or small leaf. 

Striated, when applied to leaves, are those which have a number of 
longitudinal furrows on its surface. 

Strobilus, a species of pericarpium. See Chapter 4. 

Stylus. See Stile. 

Suberosus, resembling cork. 

Subdivisus , divided into branches, irregularly, without order. 
Subulated, awl shaped. 

Subrotundum, roundish. < 

Succulent, juicy, leaves thick and abound with juice. 

Succulents, the 13th Natural Order of Linnaeus. 

Suffrutex, denotes an under shrub, or the lowest kind of woody plants, 
as Lavender, See. 

Sulcatus , furrowed, grooved, fluted. 

Surculus, a word used in the Anatomy of plants, to express that part 
of the branching of the ribs of a leaf, which is of a middle kind, 
betwixt the great middle rib, and the smallest reticular rami¬ 
fications. 

Syngenesia , the 19th Class of Plants. 

Synonime , a term having the same import or meaning with another 
term. 

Tendril, or Clasper, a filiform spiral band, by which a plant fastens 
itself to another body. 

Tetradynamia, the 15th Class of Plants. 

Tetragynia, the 3d Order of the 4th and 7th Classes, and the 4th 
Order of the 5th—6th—8th—10th, and 13th Classes of Plants- 
See Table of Orders. 

Tetrandria, the 4th Class of Plants. 

Tetrafieta/ous those flowers that consist of four single petals or leaves. 
Tetrafihyllum, having four leaves. 

Theca , a sheath or case, also a box or bag. See Chapter 4th. 
Tomentum , the downy matter which grows on the leaves of some 
plants. 

Torose , swelling into knobs. 

Torulosa, swelled, puffed, in a smaller degree than the foregoing. 
Triandria, the 3d Class of Plants. 

Triangulare , having three angles. 

Tricoccs, the 38th Natural Order of Linnxus. 

Trigonous, three cornered. 

Trigynia, the 3d Order of the 2d—3d—5th—6th—8th—-10th—11th 
— 12th, and 13th Classes; and the 2d Order of the 9th Class of 
Plants. 

Trihilatx, the 23d Natural Order of Linnaius. 

Trilocular , having three cells or valves. 

Tripartite , having three divisions. 





Trijictaloid.es , the 5th Natural Order of Linn tens. 

Tri/ikyllous , three leaved. 

Triquetrous , a leaf or fruit that has three sides or faces, all flat. 

Trivial, the common name of a plant. 

Truncated , such leaves as seem to have their points cut ofT; it is also 
applied to fruits, flowers, Stc. The American Tulip tree leal, is 
an example. 

Trunk. See Chapter 6. 

Tubercle , a kind of turgid root, in form of a knob or turnip ; the 
plants producing such roots, are hence denominated Tuberose. 
See Chapter 9. 

Tunica , a coat or covering. See Chapter 9. 

Turbinated , wreathed, spiral, conical, as the tendril or claspers of 
plants which wreath themselves around adjacent bodies. 

Turiones , the first young tender shoots, which plants annually put 
forth. 

Vcdve, a kind of lid or cover. See C hapter 4. 

Vasculifer.ous Plants, such whose seeds are contained in vessels which 
are sometimes divided into cells. See Chapter 4. 

Vefireculx , the 31st Natural Order of Linnxus. 

Vcrticillate. See Chapter 5, Article 12. 

Verticillata , the 42d Natural Order of Linnxus. 

Villi, or Villous, a kind of down, like coarse hair, found on trees, Sec. 

Viviparous, applied to those buds of plants, which vegetate into 
plants similar to the parent plant. See Chapter 10. 

Volva, or Ruffle, the proper calix of fungusses. 

Volubilis, twining, ascending spirally, as in Hops, Honey-Suckle, &c. 

Umbellate , those flowers growing in the form of an Umbel. 

Umbellcitce, one of the species of aggregate flowers, and forms the 
45th Natural Order of Linnxus. 

Umbelliferous Plants , such whose tops branch out like an Umbrella. 

Ungues , claws. / 

Utricle, a small vessel full of secerned moisture. See Chapter 7. 

Weed, a common name for all rank, and wild herbs that grow to 
the detriment of other useful herbs they grow among. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

A SCHEME OP THE REDUCTION OF VEGETABLES, SHOTTING THEIR 
MEDICINAL PROPERTIES, S I'S TEMA TIC ALL T. 

This Scheme is also divided into Classes and Orders. The vir¬ 
tues of the respective simples, are added to the list of Orders, and 
by a referrence to the plant itself, its peculiar qualities are particu¬ 
larly described. The utility of this method is ob\ ious, as at one 
view, we discover a number of simples, all agreeing in virtues, and 
of which we can be at no loss for choice, See. 
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CLASS It ORDER. 

ri. Cardiac and Cephalic. 
N'euvina.< 2. Carminative. 

V.3. Hysterica. 

CLASS II. ORDER. 

_ C 1 -Agglutinantia, 

Corroborantia, < 2. Astringentia. 

£3. Abscrbentia. 

CLASS III. ORDER. 

Stomachica, [ - 

CLASS lr. ORDER. 

f-1. Emollientia. 
Balsamica, < Bestoraatia. 

/ o. V ulneraria. 

*~4. Detergentia. 

CLASS V. ORDER. 

Diuretica, £ id. 

CLASS VI. ORDER. 

DiAmoRETicA, £ id. 


CLASS VII. ORDERS 

Emetica, l id. 

CLASS Fill. OKDEXt 

Cathartica, S’ I' La xantia. 

(.2. Drastic. 

CLASS IX. ORDERS 

Sternutatoria. ^ id. 

CLASS X. ORDER. 

Hvpjjotica, i ld - 

CLASS XI. ORDER. 

Refrigerantia, ^ id, 

CLASS XII. ORDER. 

^1. Repellentia. 
Topica, <> f- Suppuratona. 

) 3. Detergentia. 

C 4 . Caustica. 


CLASS I. - OF NERVOUS SIMPLES. 

ORDER I. 

CARDIAC and cephalic. 

Cordial Simples, are those which tend to cheer the spirits, ami 
give them a sudden strength; ancient authors appropriated this class 
to the heart, and Cephalics are those producing the same sensations 
and effects on the head. The following plants are said to be Cor¬ 
dial and Cephalic : 

Abes wood, Angelica, Anise, Balm, Betony, Birthwort, Burnet, 
Butter Bur, Basil, Bistort, Borage, Bugloss, Cinnamon, Carduus, 
OarJine-l lnstle. Citrons, Costmary, Cowslips, Celandine, Chamo¬ 
mile, Cubebs, Coriander, Cloves, Cardamoms, Calamus, Clary, Dit¬ 
tany, Eye-bright, Feather-few, Fennel, Fluellin, German Leopard’s 
Dane, Gentian, Goat’s Rue, Juniper-Berries, Lavender, Laurel 
Dovage, Lily of the Valley, Lemons, Marjoram, Maudlin, Melilot’ 
Mint, Mace, Masterwort, Mustard, Marigold, Nutmegs, Orano- es 
Pimpernel, Penny-Royal, Primrose, Rosemary, Rue, Saffron, Sage! 
Scordium, Sciirvy-Grass, Senna, Sneezewort, Southernwood, Sca¬ 
bious, Spikenard, Scorzonera, Virginian Snake root, Swallow-wort 
1 eucrium, Thyme, \ ervain, Zedoary. 

ORDER II. 

CARMINATIVES. 

Carminatives are those simples, &c. which expel wind, and are 
used m colics and flatulent disorders, such are 

Angelica, Auniseed, Bay berries, Balm, Broom, Burnet, Cala¬ 
mus, Caraway, Cassia, Chamomile, Cinnamon, Citron, Cubebs, Co¬ 
riander, Cummin,Elecampane, Fennel, Galangal,Ginger, Crains of 
Paradise, Hyssop, Indian leaf, Juniper-Berries, Lemons, Mint. 
Mother-wort, Nutmegs, Nut-ben, Olives, Pepper, Radish, Parsley. 
Rosemary, Spikenard, Schoenanth, Sage, Sassafras, Smallagev 
Stoechas, Wormwood. b 
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ORDER III. 

Hysterics, or rather Anti-Hysterics, are those articles which are 
appropriated to the uterus or womb. 

Assafostida, Angelica, Ash, Balm, Betony, Burdock, Birthwort, 
Bryony, Calamus, Cardamoms, Cinnamon, Cassia, Cloves, Elder, 
Featherfew, Galbanum, Guaiacum, Hyssop, John’s Wort, Juniper, 
Indian Nut, Mother-wort, Mace, Marjoram, Mug-wort, Nutmegs, 
Orange Peel, Peony, Pimpernell, Rosemary, Rue, Saffron, Savin, 
•Spikenard, Stoechas, Valerian. 

CLASS II - COR LO BO RANI’S OR STRENCI’RXNXRS. 

ORDER I. 

Agglutinants, are such medicine as are of a glutinous or viscid 
nature, and are given with a view to strengthen the solids, of this 
order are the following. 

Agrimony, Aloes, Bugle, Bistort, Centaury, Cinque-foil, Crane’s- 
bill, Comfrey, Daisy, Germander, Hound’s-tongue, Mouse-ear, 
Maudlin, Mallows, Knot-grass, Plantain, Rupture-wort, Rosemary, 
Sage, Solomon’s Seal, St. John’s wort, Tansey, Tormentill, Wall- 
Sage, Willow, Woad, Yarrow. 

ORDER II. 

Astringents, are substances, distinguished by a rough austere 
taste, the medical effects of which are to constringe the fibres, and 
incrassate or lightly thicken the juices, their more experienced use 
is in disorders, proceeding from a debility or flaccid state of the 
solids, in hxmorrhages from a thickness of the blood, laxity or rup¬ 
tures of the vessels, in preternatural discharges of the other kind, 
after the offending matter has been duly evacuated or corrected, and 
in external applications. 

Acacia, Acorns, Arabic Avens, Agnus Castus, Amomum, Bar¬ 
berries, Balaustines, bark of the Oak, Bay bark, Balm, Bistort, Ca¬ 
lamus, Comfrey, Cudweed, Cypress, Cinque foil, Catechu, Cornel or 
Dogwood bark, Daisy, Drop-wort, Flea-wort, Galls, Geranium- 
Maculate, Horse-tail, Ivy, Knot-grass, Lentils, Lily the White, 
Loose-strife, Medlars, Mouse-ear, Mulberries, Myrtle, Myrrh, Oak, 
Perssimon bark and fruit, Peony, Plantain, Pomegranate, Pine- 
Nuts, Privet flowers, Purslane, Red Roses, Rhubarb, Rice, Quinces, 
Sumach, Shepherd’s-purse, Solomon’s Seal, Sloes, Schoenanth, 
Spikenard, Services, Trefoil, Tormentil, Yarrow. 

ORDER III. 

Absorbents, those medicine, which, either internally or exter¬ 
nally applied, absorb acrid or redundant humours in the stomach 
and intestines, or ulcers and sores. 

Betony, Box, Birthwort, Burnet, Centaury, greater and lesser 
Fenugreek, Guaiacum, Larch Lentils, Lupines, Mastich, Mouse- 
Heath Pea, Orrice root, Scabious, Sassafras, Sander’s-wood, 
Shepherd’s Purse, Vervain. 

class in. 

Stomachics, such medicine as is appropriated to the stomach 
and intestines, for strengthening the tone thereof, and promoting 
digestion, these include also Carminatives and Corroborants, which 
see* 


Angelica, Anise, Alexander’s Agrimony, Arum, AlkermeS, 
Birthwort, Bistort, Bay-berries, Bugloss, Carline, Costus, Cypress, 
Caiduuous, Cat Mint, Centaury, Cardamoms, Caraway, Camphor, 
Citron, Contrayerva, Fennel, Garlic, Gentian, Germander, Hore- 
hound, Elecampane, Juniper, Ivy, Lemon Peel, Maiden hair, Mace, 
Galangals, Ginger, Orange Peel, Pepper, Penny-Royal, Peruvian 
Bark, Poly-mountain, Rosemary, Rue, Saffron, Sassafras, Sage, 
. mallage, Scordium, Snake root, Swallow-wort, Spikenard, 
Southernwood, formentil, Viper’s Bugloss, Wormwood, Zedoary. 


CLASS IV—OF BALSAMICS. 

ORDER I. 

Emollients, are such medicine as sheath the acrimony, and 
sotten the asperity of the humours, and relax and supple the solids 
at the same time. 

Almonds, Arach, Bay leaves, Benny, Beans, Beets, Brvonv, Bar¬ 
ley, Chamomile, Chesnuts, Cucumbeis, Cypress leaves, Dill, Elder 

Flaxseed, Flea-wort, Florentine Orrice, Figs, Fenugreek, Ground¬ 
nuts, Lily, Mallow, Mercury -Pie rb, Pellitory, Violets, Walnut 
kernels. 

ORDER II. 

Restoratives, such medicine as are proper for relieving the 
strength and vigour of the body and animal spirits. Quincy is of 
opinion, that all under this order are rather nutrimental than medi¬ 
cinal, and are more administered, with a view to repair the wastes of 
the constitution, than to alter and rectify its disorders, for which 
purpose we refer to the second class Corroborants. 

ORDER III. 

Vulnerary, or Traumatics, such remedies as are accommo¬ 
dated to the more speedy healing and curing of wounds and ulcers 
Traumatics are properly applied to those which are internally used’ 
and Vulnerary to those used externally. ' ? 

Agrimony, Alkanet, Aloes, Avens, Bear’s breech, Bistort, Bugle 
Balsaminum, Betony, Bqrsera, Birthwort, Blood-wort, Buckthorn’ 
Balaustines, Borrage, Comfry, Cyperess, Cypress nuts, Cinquefoil’ 
Elm, Fir, Fluellm, Galangal, Gentian, Golden rod, Grom well 
Hog’s fennel, Horehound, Horsetail, Larkspur, Ladies Mantle’ 
Larch, Liverwort, Lungwort, Juniper, Mastich, Mint, Misseltoe’ 
Melilot, Mouse-ear, Flixweed, Pine, Prunella, Pyrola, Red Roses’ 
Rosemary, Saracens, Tansey, Tormentil, Wood-Sorrel, Yarrow’ 
Zedoary. ’ 

ORDER IV. 

Detergents, this order comprehends such internal remedies 
as are softening and adhesive, and also by a peculiar activity, are 
apt to abrade and carry along with them such particles as they lay 
hold on in their passage. J J 

Agrimony, Aloes, Almonds, Asphodel, Beets, Bryony, Broom 

Betony, Birthwort, Celandine, Cresses, Centaury, Elecampane, Fu¬ 
mitory, Garlic, Gentian, Germander, Horehound, Hart’s tongue 
Hellebore, Horse Mint, Hyssop, Jerusalem Oak, Juniper, Leek-’ 
Orrice, Pellitory, Pimpernel!, Savory, Smallage, Solomon’s Seal’ 
Scurvy grass, Tamarisc, Tansey, Turpentines. 


CLASS V. 


Diuretics, are those medicines, which are said to make a se¬ 
paration of the serum from the blood, and to provoke urine, or such 
as provoke it by opening the urinary passages. 

Almonds, Anise, Asparagus, Ashes of Broom, Beans, Broom, 
Brooldime, Burdock, Caraway, Chamomile, Chervil, Cresses, 
Cucumbers, Cummin, Cubebs, Dandelion, Dill, Elder, Endive, 
Fennel, Figs, Garlic, Germander, Grass, Grapes, Gromwell, Hog’s 
fennel, St. John’s wort, Jalap, Juniper-berries, Ivy-berries, Knee- 
holly, Lavender, Lettuce, Lily, Leeks, Mallows, Maiden hair, 
Master-wort, Marsh Wormwood, Melilot, Mustard, Melon Seeds, 
2'Jettles, Nephritic wood, Onions, Olives, Parsley, Purslane, Pim¬ 
pernel, Peach, Pellitory, Poppies the white, Radish, and Horse 
Radish, Rest Harrow, Raisins, Rhodium, Rocket, Saxifrage, Smal- 
lage, Scabious, Squill, Sassafras, Spikenard, Strawberries, Turpen¬ 
tines, Uvcs Ursi, Water Cresses, Water-Lily, Winter Cherries, 
W 7 ormwood, Yarrow, Sec. 

CLASS VI. 

Diaphoretics, such medicine as provoke sweat, ar>d expel 
serous humours and morbid vapours, lying in the outward parts of 
the body, and near the surface of the skin, they are also called Sudo- 
rifics. 

Angelica, Bay Berries, Butter Bur, Box, Carduus, Carline 
Thistle, China-root, Contrayerva, Dittany, Fumitory, Fenu¬ 
greek, Galangal, Gentian, Guaiacum, Juniper, Marjoram, Melilot, 
Marigold, Origanum, Penny Royal, Poppy, Pimpernel, Rosemary, 
Rue, Sage, Saffron, Snake root, Sarsaparilla, Sassafras, Swallow- 
wort, Southernwood, Scabious, Tormentil, Thistle. 

CLASS VII. 

Emetics, are such medicine as work upwards by vomit, eject¬ 
ing, choler, phlegm, ike. which reside in the stomach, or are con¬ 
tained in the Spleen, Liver or Pancreas, as also such as of their own 
accord tend upwards, and are known by bitter belchings, pain, hea¬ 
viness, sourness, &c. 

Actea Alba, Asarum, Club Moss, Cucumber roots, Fox Glove, 
Hippo, Hellebore the white, Betonica, Gamboge, Peach leaves, 
Spear-wort, Squills, Thorough-wort, Tobacco. 

CLASS VIII— CATHARTICS. 

ORDER I. 

Laxantia, such medicine as operate gently downwards, and are 
mild in their operation. 

Alder, Aloes, Cassia fistularis, Castor Oil, Damask Roses, Elder, 
Jalap, Manna, Peach flowers, Roses, Sena, Ricinus, Tamarinds, 
Prunes. 

ORDER II. 

Drastic, orRougherPurges, such as operate powerfully by stool, 
bringing away the gross and offending matter, contained in the intes¬ 
tines. 

Asarum, Briony, Buck thorn berries, Bitter Apple, Box, Cartha- 
pqus, Elaterium, Ebulus, Epithymum, Esula, Gamboge, Her mo- 
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dactyls, Hellebore, Hedge Hyssop, Mezereon, Scammony, Sow¬ 
bread, Spurge, Squills, Soldanella, Turpith. 

CLASS IX. 

Sternutatory, or Ptarmics, such medicine as purge the brain 
by the nostrils, either by discharging a flux of matter or by sneezing. 

Anagallis, Asarum, Beet leaves, Bind weed, Betony, Elaterium, 
Euphorbium, Ginger, Hellebore the white, Hamech, Ivy, Marjoram, 
Nigella, Pellitory, Sage, Staves Acre, Sneeze-wort, Scammony, 
Paradise grains, Sneeze-wort Yarrow, Mustard, Tobacco, Yarrow. 

CLASS X. 

Hypnotics, Anodynes or Narcotics, those medicine that procure 
sleep, by easing pain, and stupfying and dulling the senses. 

Arragon, Chickweed, Chamomile, Darnel, Dill, Eryngo, Flag, 
Hemlock, Henbane, Houseleek, Lettuce, Mandrake, Night Shade, 
Opium, Poppy, Purslane. 

CLASS XII. 

Refrigerants, such medicine as respect the inward parts by 
cooling them. 

Acacia, Apples, Asparagus, Arach, Barley, Bean flowers, Barber-, 
ries, Bramble, Borrage, Bugloss’ Buck thorn, Bistort, Birch, Clivers, 
Columbines, Crane’s bill, Citrul seed, Chickweed, Currants, Citrons, 
Cherries, Comfrey, Dandelion, Dew-berries, Daisy, Dodder, Endive, 
Elder, Eglantine, Fumitory, Flea-wort, Fenugreek, Grapes, Gum 
Arabic, Goose-berries, Grass, Henbane, House-leek, Lily, Lamb’s 
tongue, Lemon’s, Lettuce, Loose-strife, Mandrake, Mallows, Mul¬ 
berries, Myrtle, Melons, Myrobolans, Oak buds, Oranges, Orpine, 
Plantain, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Purslane, Polypodium, Prunes, 
Pomegranates, Poppies, Quinces, Roses, Rape, Raspberries, San¬ 
ders, Succory, Strawberries, Sorrel, Sebestins, Sloes, Sow-Thistles, 
Shepherd’s purse, Tamarinds, Tansey, Vine leaves, Violets, Water- 
Lily, Venus Navel, White Roses, Wood Sorrel, Willow Roots. 

CLASS XII. - 'TOPICS. 

ORDER I. 

Repelef.nts, are such remedies as drive back a morbid humour 
into the mass of blood from which it was unduly secreted.—They are 
also called Repercussives, and Repulsives. 

Apples, Cinquefoil, Coriander, Citruls, Cucumbers, Comfry, Cen¬ 
taury, Ducksmeat, Endive, Fleawort, Horehound, Houseleek, Horse¬ 
tail, Lentisc, Lilys, Lupines, Mandrake, Myrtle, Nightshade, Navel- 
wort, Orobus, Purslain, Plantain, Pellitory, Pears, Plumbs, Poppy, 
Poplar, Pomegranates, Roses, Sumach, Shepherds Purse, Thistle, 
Trefoil, Quinces, Violets, Water-Lilies. 

ORDER II. 

Suppuratives, Peptics or Maturatives, are such medicine as by 
a natural heat bring blood, raw, superfluous, and undigested humours 
to matter and ripeness; they differ from Emollients in making hard 
things soft, drawing and generating humours, and ripening them. 

Barley, Briony, Birthwort, Currants, Chamomile, Cresses, Dates, 
Dittany, Figs, Fcenugreek, Garlic, Galbanum, Gentian, Gum of 
Pine, Hellebore, Euphorbium, Lilies, Labdanum, Leeks, I,inseed, 
Mallows, Marshmallows, Meal of Barley, Nettles, Onions, Pitch of 
Pine, Pellitory, Rosin, Raisins, Ranunculus, Turpentine, Wheat. 
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ORDER III. 

Detergents, Incarnatives or Sarcotics, are such medicine exter- 
rally applied as breed flesh, changing the blood thereinto, preventing 
the blood from corrupting while it is turning into flesh. 

Aloes, Arabic, Betony, Burnet, Birthwood, Beans, Barley, Cen¬ 
taury, Lentils, Lupines, Larch Rosin, Mastich, Myrrh, Mouse-ear, 
Meal of Wheat, Barley, Malt and Beans, Orobus, Olibanum, Olives, 
Orrice, Peas, Scabious, Shepherds Purse, Sanicle, Sarcocolla, Tra- 
gacantb, Turpentine. 

ORDER IV. 

Caustics, these are also called Catherines or Corrosive, Septics 
or Putrefactives, and Escharotics or Caustics, and are such medicine 
as by their exceeding heat and acrimony, burn, or scald the skin or 
flesh, or both. 

Ashes of the Oak, of Cotton, Cowitch, Cress-seed, Euphorbium, 
Bindweed, Fig-tree, Gentian, Garlic, Hellebore, Indian-Turnip, 
Flamula, Crowfoot, Mezereon, Mustard, Pellitory, Savin, Squills, 
Spurge, Turbith, Thapsia, Tithymalus. 


FLORA CAROLINAlENSIS; 

or, A 

HISTORICAL, MEDICAL, AND ECONOMICAL DISPLAY 

OF THE 

VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


Abai, a Synonime of the Calycanthus Prxcox. 

ABAVO, a Synonime of the Adansonia. 

ABCDARIA, a Synonime of the Verbesina. 

ABDELAVI, the Arabian name for a species of Cacumis. 

ABEL or ABELE tree, an obsolete name of a species of Pofiulus. 

ABELMOSCH, see hibiscus —in Hermann’s Hortus it is referred 
to Althea. 

ABHEL, an obsolete name of the Sabina. 

ABH ,S, see Pinus. 

ABRAHAM’S BALM, see Cannabis. 

ABROTANUM, a synonime of several plants, viz. Artemisa, 
Filago , Santolina , isfc. 

ABRUS, the trivial name of the Glycine , and also the Phaseolus. 

ABSYNTHIUM, the trivial name of Artemisa , Tanacetum , ifc. 

ABSUS, the trivial name of a species of Cassia, said by Herman 
to be Senna. 

ABUTILON, the trivial name of several species of Sida, and is 
also a synonime of the Melochias, Lavutora , Malva , and Hibiscus. 

ACACIA, a synonime of the Poincina, Genista, Mimosa, Jiobinia, 
Guaiacum, life, which see. 

ACAJA, a synonime of the Sfiondias. 

ACAJOU or ACAIBA, a synonime of the Anarcadium. 

ACALIS, an obsolete name of the Ceratonia. 

ACALYPHA, (Urtica minor of sir Hans Sloan) a genus of the 
Monoecia Monadelphia Class, ranking in the 38th Natural Order 
Piitocc£ of Linnxus. 1 he Calix of the male is a three or four 
leaved perianth, leaflets, roundish, concave and equal the corolla 
is wanting, the Calix of the female consists of three leaflets, con¬ 
cave, converging, small and persistent. No Corolla, male flowers 
are crowded above the female, the female flowers placed beneath 
in a large divided involucrum. The pericarpium has a roundish, tri- 
sulcated, trilocular capsule ; the seeds are solitary, roundish, and 
large. There are five species, all natives of the United States, 
u A \ ikginica, the Virginian three seeded mercury , 2. A Yix- 

cata. 3. A Indxca. 4. A Australis. 
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ACJENA, a genus of the Tctrandria Monogynia Class ; the calix 
consists of four leaves, which are oval, concave, equal and per¬ 
sistent ; there i 9 no corolla; the Stamina consists of four equal 
middle sized filaments opposite the calix ; the Anthera are quad¬ 
rangular, twin, erect; the Pistillum has an inversely ovate hispid 
germ ; Stylus, small, inflected on one side ; the Stigma is a small 
thickish coloured membrane divided into many segments ; the 
Pericarpium is an inversely, ovated, dry, one celled berry, covered 
with briers bent backward, the seed is single ; there is but one 
species a native of Mexico—as yet it has received no English name. 
ACANACAPHORA, and obsolete name of the Ccntaurea jacea. 
ACANTHE, an obsolete name of the Cinaria. 

ACANTHIUM, the trivial name of a species of Onopordum. See 
also Cardnus. 

ACANTHOIDES, a synonime of the Carlina. 

ACANTHUS, Bear's Breech , or Brank Ursine , a genus of the 
Didynamia Angiospermia Class, ranking in the 4th Natural Or¬ 
der, Personates of Linnxus. The calix is a perianthiu-m with 
leaflets of 3 alternate pairs, unequal and persistent; the Corolla 
is one petaled and unequal, the tubus very short, closed with a 
beard ; no upper lip; the under one very large, hat, straight, 
very broad ; three lobed, and obtuse. The Stamina have four 
subulated filaments, shorter than the Corolla ; the two superior 
rather longer, recurvate, and incurved at the top. The Anthers 
are oblong, compressed, obtuse, lateral, parallel, and villous before. 
Tfie Pistillum has a conic germen, a filiform stylus, the length 
of the Stamina, and two acute lateral stigmata. The Perianthium 
is an acutely, ovated, bilocular capsule, with a lateral partition; 
the seeds one or two fleshy and gibbous. These plants are famous 
for having given rise to the capital of the Corinthian Order of 
Architecture. There are 5 species. 

1. A Mollis. (Sativa) Common Bear’s Breech, a native Italy, 
and is the sort used in Medicine. 

Part used , the leaves. 

Sensible Properties, ail the parts have a soft sweetish taste, and 
abound with a mucilaginous juice. 

Medical Virtues. It does not seem to differ from those of the 
Althea, and other mucilaginous plants. 

2. ASpinosus, or Prickly Bear's Breech, the leaves of which are 
deeply jagged in very regular order, and each segment is termi¬ 
nated with a sharp spine ; as are also the footstalks of the leaves, 
and the ernpalement of the flowers, which render it troublesome to 
handle them. 

3. A Ilicifolius, or Shrubby Bear's Breech , a native of both the 
Indies; it is an evergreen shrub which rises about four feet high, 
and is divided into many branches, garnished with leaves like those 
of the common Holly, and armed with spines in the same manner : 
the flowers are white, and shaped like those of the common Acanthus, 
but smaller. This and the foregoing are propagated either by seeds, 
or offsets from the roots. The seed should be sown about the end' 
of March, in a light soil; they require but little care, but to be kept 
clear from weeds. 
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4. A: NicSa, or Portugal Bear’s Breech, ' with smooth sinualed 
leaves, of a livid green colour. 

5. A: Media, Middle Bear's Breech , with entire leaves, having 
spines on their border, is supposed to be the Acanthus of Diosco- 
rides. These last are propagated only by seeds, and require more 
care than the former. The seeds do not ripen in Europe. 
ACANUS, a Synonime of the Carduus Carbonruz. 

ACAPATLI, the Indian name of the Piper longum. 

ACAPNON, an obsolete name of the Origanum. 

ACARICOBA, a Synonime of the Ilydrocotyle Umbcllata . 

ACATSIA YALjLI, a Synonime of the Cassitha Filiformis. 
ACCIPITRINA, an obsolete name of the I/ievachium. 

ACER, Maple and Sycamore Tree , a genus of the Polygamia Dioecia 
Class, ranking in the 23d Natural Order, Trihilatx of Linnscus. 
The calix of the female is quinquefide, the corolla pentapetalous, 
the stamina eight; one pistil and two seed capsules. The calix 
of the male is also quinquefide, the corolla pentapetalous ; the 
pistillum has no germen nor stylus,*the stigma is bifid ; the seeds 
are solitary and roundish ; there are 20 species. 

1. A: Campestris, Common Maple , a native of Britain, which 
grows in thickets and hedges, and flowers in the month of June. 

Domestic Uses. The wood of this species is far superior to Beech, 
for all the uses of the Turner ; the more knotty it is, the mo> e highly 
it is esteemed by Joiners, for inlaying, on account of its lightness. Ma¬ 
ple wood is also frequently employed for musical instruments, being 
remarkably white; it was formerly converted into tables, and other 
articles of furniture, particularly cups, which last may be turned so 
thin as to transmit light. It is however, in Britain principally planted 
for hedges and underwood, as it is of quick growth and affords ex¬ 
cellent fuel. A decoction of Maple bark, imparts to wool, previously 
prepared in a solution of bismuth, a reddish brown colour. W ith 
Copperas it dyes a deep black or purple. 

2. A: Pk nsylvanica, D%uarf Mountain Maple , grows on moun- 
tainsin the United States, and rises to the height of six feet; the 
leaves are three pointed, pretty much sawed on their edges, and 

, placed opposite, on moderately long footstalks; it very much re¬ 
sembles the Sugar Maple, only its leaves are more pointed. 

3. A: Glaucum, Silver Leaved Maple , a tall spreading forest tre e, 
with leaves five lobed, deeply and irregularly sau'ed on their edges ; 
they are of a lucid green on their upper side, and of a bright silver 
white on their under side; the flowers are produced in little umbels, 
at the* foot of the Reaves, are of a deep red colour, and exhibit a 

fine appearance. , , 

4. A: Negundo Ash Leaved Maple, rises to the height of 20 ieet, 
the leaves resemble those of the Ash, but are three or five lobed ; 
the flowers of the male are produced upon pendulous bundles ot 
very long fine footstalks ; each have a small flower cup at the extre¬ 
mity of the small branches, in long loose bunches. 

5. A: Canadense, Striped Maple, is of a middling growth, the 
bark is beautifully variegated or striped ; the leaves are divided into 
three very sharp pointed lobes, and finely serrated on their edges : 
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the flowers are produced in solitary bunches, with sharp footstalks, 
and are of a greenish yellow cast. 

5. A: Rubrum, Scarlet Maple, grows to a large size ; the leaves are 
three, and sometimes nearly five lobed, and serrated on their edges : 
the flowers are produced in little umbels, closely surrounding the 
small branches and are of a scarlet colour, and exhibit a very fine 
appearance, early in the spring. There is a variety ol this species, 
with yellowish flowers and seeds, and which is the most common 
kind in Pennsylvania. The A : Rubum grows plentifully in South- 
Caiolina, in Creeks, Bays, and Swamps, delighting in a rich moist 
soil. 

Domestic Uses. The wood of this species is much admired for gun 
stocks, cabinets, chairs, See. the grain of some of it being curiously 
waved, and curled, which when polished or varnished, is highly or¬ 
namental. 

6. A: Saccharinum, Sugar Maple , this is also a very large tree, 
and grows plentifully in the Northern and Western parts of the 
United States. The leaves resemble the Glaucum, oi Silver leaved 
Maple, but are not so large, nor deeply lobed, nor of so fine a sil¬ 
very white ; the flowers are of an herbaceous colour. 

Domestic Uses. This species yields a much greater quantity of 
Saccharine juice, when tapped in the spring, than any of the species 
of Maple; considerable quantities of sugar is manufactured from it 
annually, in the up country. Pure flake Manna, has been discover¬ 
ed on this species, and a species of Ash, in the up country, which 
we presume to have been the sap congealed by cold. The wood of 
this, as well as the other species of Maples is esteemed for many 
domestic uses, and mechanical purposes ; particularly saddle trees. 

7. A: Pseudo Pl at an u s, Sycamore Maple,or Sycamore Tree , a 
large and beautiful tree, supposed to be a native, of Germany, but 
reared in Britain, principally for its elegant appearance in plantati¬ 
ons. It is also a native of Carolina, growing to an enormous size, 
in creeks and river swamps ; or on high land, where it may be pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings ; is of quick growth, though it increases in 
size till 200 years old, and attaining the respectable age of four or 
five centuries. The leaves are large and broad, having large keys, 
and the wood is soft and white. 

Domestic Uses. Turners employ the wood for making wooden 
bowls, dishes, trenchers, Sec. and the Highlanders convert the sap 
into an agreeable wine. The sap when clarified, evaporated, and 
inspissated, affords a fine white sugar in the proportion of 1 lb. from 16 
quarts ot the sap. It is however too purgative for this use, and 
affords a good substitute for Manna. 

8. A: Opalus, or Italian Maple, is ve y common in most parts of 
Italy ; where it is one ot the largest species of trees, common in 
that country, and affords a great shade, by its numerous and large 
leaves, on which account it is planted on road sides, and near habita¬ 
tions. It is rarely to be met with in Britain, though hardy enough 
to bear the open air, and is propagated by seeds. 

9. A: Monspesulanum, Montpelcir Majle, is common in the 
South of France, and in Italy ; the leaves resemble thoBe of the 
common Maple, but are of a much thicker substance ; a shining 
green colour, and not so large; they continue in verdure very lat 
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in the autumn, which renders this species more valuable ; it is also 
propagated by seeds. 

10. A: Creticum, Cretan Maple, grows naturally in the Levant ; 
it differs from the foregoing, in having thinner leaves, and their 
footstalks covered with a soft hairy down. These are also propa¬ 
gated by seeds. 

11. A: Montanum Candidum, Mountain Maple of Canclia . 

12. A: Montanu Flavum , Yellow Mountain Maple. 

13. A: Trifolia, Three Leaved Mafde. 

Note—All the species may likewise be propagatedfy layers , cuttings , 
budding, grafting and enarching. 

ACETABULUM, the trivial name of a species of Peziza. 
ACETOSA. See Rumcx (Oxalis Vulgaris of Herm :) 
ACETOSEI.LA. See Oxalis (Oxis of Herm :) 

ACHAGVA, an obsolete name of the Marum. 

ACHILLAS, a genus of the Syngenesia Polygamia Superflna Class; 

ranking in the 49th Natural Order, composites discoides ; the re¬ 
ceptacle is chaffy ; the calix egg shaped, and tiled with sharp 

scales. There are 21 species, only two of which are natives. 

1. A: Millefolium, Common Milfoil , or Yarrow, is an indige¬ 
nous perennial, growing in meadows and pastures, and is cultivated 
in gardens ; the leaves are doubly winged, and without hairs ; 
the stem is furrowed towards the top ; it bear^ a white blossom, 
sometimes tinged with red or purple, and blows from June to Au¬ 
gust. 

Part Used. The leaves, flowers, and sometimes the roots. 

Sensible Properties. Pvough, bitterish taste, subastringent, faint 
aromatic smell. 

Medical Virtues. Their Medical Virtues are those of a very mild 
astringent, and as such, they stand recommended in haemorrhages, 
both internal and external diarrhoeas, and in spasmodic, and hyste¬ 
rical affections. In these cases some ofthe German Physicians hold 
it high in their esteem, particularly Stahl, who esteemed it a very 
effectual astringent, and one of the most certain tonics and sedatives. 
A decoction of its leaves with Chamomile flowers is said to form a 
corroborant diet drink for children, who on account of their rapid 
growth are unable to retain their water during the night; but for 
this purpose a quart in the course of twenty-four hours ought to be 
drank. The flowers are considerably stronger in aromatic flavour 
than the leaves, and yield in distillation a small quantity of essential 
oil, of an elegant blue colour, the roots taken up in the spring, are by 
Dr. Grew resembled to contrayerva, of whose virtues the doctor 
thinks they partake in a less degree. 

Domestic Uses. The Dalecarlians throw the leaves and flowers 
into beer, while in a state of fermentation, with a view to increase 
its intoxicating effects, which is at best but a beastly practice. It is 
eaten by sheep and hogs, but is not relished by horses, cows, nor 
goats. 

2. A: Ptarmica, Sneezemort Yarrow, Pjastard Pellitory ov Goose- 
tongue, a native perennial plant, growing in moist meadows and shady 
places, producing its white flowers in July and August. 

Part Used. The leaves and roots. 
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Medical Virtues. The leaves when powdered and snuffed, pro¬ 
voke sneezing, and the roots chewed^ occasion a plentiful discharge 
of saliva ; it may therefore be advantageously employed in bringing 
away superfluous humours from the brain, and for easing the tooth ach. 

Domestic Uses. Its young tops afford a sharp, but pleasant ingre¬ 
dient in spring salads. 

3. A: Tanacktifolia, or Eastern Sneezewort, with Tansey leaves, 
is a very humble plant, seldom rising above six inches in height, the 
flowers are nearly as large as those of the common Sneeze-wort, they 
are white and grow in flat umbels, it blows in June or July. The 
leaves of the plant havesome likenessto those of the common Worm¬ 
wood, are very hoary, grow close to the ground and decay in 
Autumn, so as to make little appearance in winter. 

4. A: Ageratum, Sweet Maudlin , was formerly much used'in 
medicine, and for culinary purposes, but is now totally unused, the 
"White Maudlin being substituted in its stead. It flowers in June 
and July, and the seeds are ripe in September. 

5. A : Santolina, Eastern Sneeze-wort, with leaveslike Lavender- 
Cotton. The leaves when rubbed, emit a strong oily odour, it has 
large yellow flowers, upon pretty long footstalks, placed singly and 
not in bunches like the common kind. It is cultivated in gardens 
and flowers in June and July. 

6. A: Abrotanifolia, Tall Eastern Yarrow , has large umbels of 
yellow flowers on the top, the leaves resemble those of the common 
IV ormwood, and are cut into long narrow segments. 

7. A:Clavenna, Umbelliferous Wormwood, a native of the Alps. 

8. A: Egyptiaca, Hoary Sneeze-wort, anativeoftbe Archipelago. 

9. A: Macrophylla, Alpine Sneeze-wort, also a native of the Alps. 

10. A: Nana, Hoary Alpine Milfoil, likewise a native of the Alps. 

11. A: Nobilis, Sweet Milfoil, approaches near to the common 
Milfoil, but is paler, shorter, and the leaves less cut, when bruised 
emits a sweet smell. 

12. A: Alpika, or White Maudlin, resembles the common Sneeze- 
wort. 

13. A: Tomentosa, or Wooly Yarrow, a native of France and 
Spain, the leaves are finely cut and very hoary, and the flowers of 
a bright yellow. 

Ail the species of Yarrow are easily propagated by seeds. 
ACHILLAS, is also a name frequently given by the ancients to 
the gum called Sanguis Draconis, or Dragon’s blood. 
ACHIMENES, asynonime of the Columnea Scandens. 
ACHIOTTE, a drug produced from the Mytclla, which see. 

ACHR AS, a genus of the Hexandria Monogynia class, ranking 
in the 43d natural order Dumosa, the caiix has six leaves, and 
the corolla one petal, the height of the caiix, the antherre’ are 
acute, the stigma obtuse, the pericarpium is a twelve celEd' 
pomum with verj soft flesh, the seeds are solitary, ovate and 
glossy. It bears fruit not unlike the Pear, there are four species. 
1. A : Mimosa, this tree attains a height of 35 or 40 feet, having 
a straight trunk covered with an ash coloured bark, the branches 
are produced on every side, forming a regular head, and are beset 
with leaves, near a foot long, and almost three inches broad in the 
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middle, the flowers are of a cream colour, and are succeeded by 
large oval fruit covered by a brownish skin inclosing a thick puloof 
a russet colour, very luscious. 

Part, used. The pulp and kernel of the seeds. 

Sensible firofierties. Grateful taste. 

Medical virtues. An emulsion of the stones are reckoned in the 
West Indies, good against the gravel, and the pulp of the fruit is 
called natural Marmalade, from its resemblance tothatofQuinc.es. 

2. A: Sapota, this species attains the same height with the for¬ 
mer, has oblong oval leaves and smooth turbinated fruit, it is com¬ 
mon about Panama, and some places in the Spanish West Indies, 
but is not to be found in any of the British settlements there, the 
virtues are similar to the foregoing. These trees being natives of 
very hot climates, cannot be reared to perfection in Britain, except 
in the warmest hot-houses. 

ACHYRANTHES, a genus of the Pentandria Monogvnia class, 
ranking in the 54th natural order Miscellanz, the calix is a double 
perianthium, the exterior one consisting of three lanced acute 
leaves, which are persistent, the interior of five leaves persistent, 
no corolla, the nectarium is five valved, surrounding the germen, 
bearded at the top, concave and deciduous, the anthera are ovate 
and incumbent, the pistillum has a top-shaped germen, the stylus 
is filiform and the length of the stamina, the stigma is villous, and 
divided into two segments, the perianthium is a roundish one 
celled capsule, not gaping, the seed is single and oblong, there are 
ejght species, but the characters of the genus does not agree in 
them all. They are all natives of the Indies, and only one of them 
is commonly cultivated in Botanical gardens, and that more for 
the sake of variety than beauty. 

1. A : Amaranthus, grows to the height of three feet, with oblong 
pointed leaves, the flowers come out in long spikes, from the extre¬ 
mity of the branches, and appear in July, and the seeds ripen in Sep¬ 
tember. 

ACHYUANTHA, the trivial name of a species of the Illecebrum . 
ACHYRONIA, an obsolete name of a genus of the Diaddphia De- 
candria class. 

ACH YROPHOROUS, asynonime of the Seriola. 

ACIDOTON, is both asynonime, and the trivial name of a species 
of Adelia. 

ACINARIA, a synonime of the Fucus Acinar iu. 

ACINI, a synonime of the Thymus Aljiini. 

ACINODENDRION, a trivial name of a species of the Melastoma. 
ACINOIDES, the trivial name of a species of Ziziphora. 

ACINOS, a synonime of a species of Cunila (Ci 'nopodium cf Herm.) 
AC1SONTHERA, both a synonime, and the trivial name of a 
species of the Rhcxia and Aiifanus. 

ACLOWA, a barbarous name of a species of Colutea , and is used by 
the natives of Guinea, to cure the itch. 

ACM ELLA, the trivial name ofa species of Verbcsina. 

ACN1DA, a genus of the Dioecia Pentandria class,..ranking in the 
53d natural order Scabridx, and commonly called Virginian Hemp. 
The calix of the male is a perianthium, consisting of five leaves, 
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ovate, concave, acute, and membranous on the margin, no 
corolla, the stamina consist of five very short capillary filaments, 
the anthers are versatile, two ceil’d, and forked at both ends, 
the female on a separate plant, the calix of which consist of a 
many-leaved involucrum, linear and deciduous, and a perian- 
thiurn, two-leaved very small and persistent. No corolla, the 
pislillum has an ovate germen, the styli are live, long, reflected 
and downy, the stigmata are simple, the pericarpium is an egg- 
shaped fruit, compressed, many angled, sulcated and covered 
with a succulent calix, the seed is solitary, round and com¬ 
pressed. There is only one species a native of Virginia. 

A: Cannabina, or Virginian Hcmfi, it has but little beauty, and 
is at present applied to no useful purpose whatever. 

ACONCROBA, the indigenous name of a plant which grows wild 
in Guinea, the leaves are opaque and stiff as those of the Phylirea: 
they grow in pairs, and stand on short footstalks, they are small 
at each end and broad in the middle, the largest of them are 
about three inches in length, and one and one fourth of an inch in 
breadth in the middle, of a dusky colour on the upper side, and a 
pale green underneath. 

Medical virtues. This plant is in great esteem among the natives 
for its virtues in the Small Pox, they give an infusion of it in wine. 
ACONITUM, Wolf's Bane or Monks-hood, a genus of the Polyan- 
dria trigynia Class, ranking in the 26th Natural Order Multisi- 
liyue: it has no calix, the corolla consists of five unequal petals op¬ 
posite in pairs, the highest helmet-tubed, inverted and obtuse, the 
two lateral ones broad, roundish, opposite and converging, the two 
lowest oblong and looking downwards: the nectaria are two, piped 
and sitting on long subulated peduncles, concealed under the high¬ 
est petal, the pericarp has three or five univalve capsules gaping 
inwards, seeds numerous, angular and wrinkled. 

1. A: Lyctogonum, or Yellow Wolf's Bane, a. native of Lapland, 
Switzerland and other hilly countries of Europe: It grows upwards 
of three feet high, and flowers about the middle of June, and if the 
season is not warm will continue in flower till August. It is a poi¬ 
sonous plant, though like the other species may be converted into 
medicinal use. See the 9th species, Napellus. 

2. A: Altissimum, Greatest yellow Wolfs Bane, grows upwards 
of four feet high, and the spikes of its flowers are much longer than 
those of the foregoing. 

3. A: Pyramidale, common blue Monks-hood , bears a long spike of 
bl ue flowers which appears sooner than any of the other sorts, being 
so early as June or sometimes May, the spikes of flowers are upwards 
of two feet long, and make a handsome appearance. 

4. A: \ ariegatum, or lesser Wolf's Bane , seldom grows more 
than two Let high, it carries blue flowers, and the spikes of them are 
much shorter than the two first. 

5. A: Alpinum, or large flowered Monks-hood , attains the height 
of five feet in good ground, the flowers are very large of a deep blue 
colour, but not many Upon each spike, and flowers in August. 

6. A: PYR»NAicuM,or PyrtneanMonks-hood ,grows about four feet 
high and carries a long spike of yellow flowers which blow in July. 
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7 . A: Orientals, or Eastern Monks-hood, grows sometimes more 
than six feet high, and bears a white flower. 

8. A: Camm arum grows about four feet high, and flowers in the 
beginning of July. 

9. A: Napellus, large blue Wolf's Bane or Monks-hood, with large 
blue flowers which appear in August and are very handsome, is an 
exotic perennial growing wild in the mountainous parts of Switzer¬ 
land, France, and south of Germany. 

Parts used. The Leaves. 

Sensible properties. Acrid taste, disagreeable, ungrateful smell. 

Medical virtues. Dr. Stoerk of Vienna was probably the first who 
ever employed it in medicine, and informs us that it is an effectual 
remedy in glandular swellings, venereal nodes, Anchylosis, Spina 
ventosa , itch, amaurosis, gouty and rhumatic pains, intermittent 
fevers and convulsive disorders; his mode of administering it was 
two grains of the inspissated juice rubbed down with two drachms of 
loaf sugar, he began with ten grains of this powder, (which contain¬ 
ed two twelfths of a grain of the inspissated juice) night and morn¬ 
ing, and increased it to six grains of the inspissated juice twice a day. 
Other physicians have employed a tincture prepared of one part of 
the dry leaves of this herb pulverised, and six parts of spirits of wine, 
in doses of forty drops: It does not however answer the high expec¬ 
tations formed of its virtues, though it is doubtless a very active, and 
useful medicinal plant, if duly prepared and regularly prescribed. 

Domestic uses. A decoction of the loots affords an efficacious 
liquor for destroying bugs; reduced to powder and mixed with oat¬ 
meal and honey or any other palatable vehicle, and thus exposed to 
rats or mice, it will speedily destroy them; the juice expressed from 
this plant, and poured on flesh, is employed as a bait to allure, wolves, 
foxes, and other beasts of prey. 

Note. It is accounted one of the most active poisons among vege¬ 
tables, and when taken in large portions it excites sickness, vomiting, 
diarrhoea, giddiness, delerium, fainting, cold sweats, convulsions 
and death. It is asserted that the best antidote for the poison of 
Monks-hood or Wolf’s Bane, is the following species of the same 
genus, (but brisk and active emetics are more to be depended on.) 

10. A: Anthora, Healthful or Wholesome Monks-hood, flowers in 
the middle of August and often continues in beauty till the middle 
of September, its flowers are not large, but of a beautiful sulphur 
yellow colour. 

Parts used. The Roots. 

Sensible properties. Acrid, bitter taste. 

Medical virtues. The root of this plant is regarded as efficacious 
against the bites of serpents and other venomous creatures, and are 
stomachic and promote perspiration: The peasants on the Alps and 
Pyrenees, are said to use it with success against the bite of mad dogs, 
and to cure the cholic; it is said to be a specific, against the poison¬ 
ous sort. 

Note. In general, all the species of Monks-hood arc poisonous in 
a greater or less degree, those bearing blue fiow'ers much more 
virulent than those with white or yellow: wherefore, it would be 
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adviseable not to plant them where children can have Access, who are 
too apt to meddle with flowers. 

ACOPA, an obsolete name of a species of Trifolium. 

ACORN, the fruit of the various species of the Qucrcus or Caks. 
ACGRUM, a synonime of the Acorus. 

ACORUS, Calamus or Sweet Rush, a genus of the hexandria mono- 
gynia Class, ranking in the 2d Natural Order Piperita. 1 he 
calix is acylindric simple spadix covered with florets, there is no 
spatha nor perianthiun?; the corolla is composed ol Six obtuse, 
concave, loose petals; the stamina consist cl six thickisn filaments, 
somewhat longer than the corolla, the anther* are tnickish and 
didymous; the pistillum has a gibbous, oblong germen, the length 
of the stamina; no stylus, the stigma, a prominent point; the 
pericarpium is a short, triangular, obtuse, three celled capsule, 
attenuated at both ends: the seeds are numerous, and of an oblong 
egg shape; there are three varieties of this genus, and but one 
species. 

1. A: Calamus, Sweet Flag,' a native of the United States, grows 
in moist and marshy situations, this flag resembles as to its leaves 
the common Iris, but in other respects differs greatly lrom it, the 
stalk grows at a little distance from the 'leaves which are long and 
sword-shaped, resembling the flag, the lower hail up to where the 
flowers come forth is roundish, the part above this is broad like the 
other leaves, its flowers are a whitish, small, oblong, cylindric spike, 
coming from the side of the stem at the edge of the leaf, and stand 
in a kind of a head about the size of a finger; the root is like that of 
the flag, long, cylindrical, tuberous, spongy, marked with rings, and 
putting out abundance of fibres, which are indeed the proper roots, 
though seldom used. 

Part used. The large bulbous root. 

Sensible properties. Strong aromatic smell: taste, warm, acrid and 
bitterish. 

Medical -virtues. This root is generally considered as a carmina¬ 
tive and stomachic medicine, and as such is sometimes used in prac¬ 
tice, though it oftner enters the common bitters of the tipling shops, 
in some country places subject to agues, a tincture of it is used 
as a preventive: It is doubtless an elegant aromatic, and carmina¬ 
tive. 

Domestic uses. The leaves placed among books or clothes, are 
said to expel noxious insects; hence they might prudently be placed 
among woolen cloths to preserve them from the depredations of 
moths, See. It is said that the French snuff which is called a la Vio- 
lette, probably receives its peculiar scent from this fragrant root. 
The whole plant has been used for tanning leather. Neither Hogs, 
Horses, Cows, Sheep, or Goats will eat any part of this vegetable. 
The varieties are: 

A: V ulgaris, or Aromaticus, Common Sweet Flag or Sweet Rush. 
A: Verus, True Calamus. 

ACORUS, is also a synonime of the Iris pseudacorus, and is some¬ 
times given to the great Galangal. 

ACRIVTOLA, a synonime of a species of Tropccolum. 
ACROCOIilON, an obsolete name of the Crocus. 
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ACROSTICUM, a genus of the cryptogamia filicis Class, ranking 
in the 55th Natural Order Filicis. The Botanical characters of 
which are, the whole under surface of the leaves are covered with 
the fructification. There are 30 species : 

1. A: Slptentrionale, horned Fern, Rusty back , Wall Rue, or 
Fork Fern, which grows on the clif'ts of rocks and walls. 

2. A: Ilvense, Hairy Fern, grows in clefts of rocks. 

3. A: Tfielypteris, Marsh Fern , grows in turfy bogs. These 
are not possessed of any particular properties, worth noticing. 

ACTE A, (Aconitum Racemosum) Herb Christopher or Bane berries , 

a genus of the polyandria monogvnia Class, ranking in the 26th 
Natural Order Multisilique ; the calix consists of four roundish, 
obtuse, concave leaves which fall off; the corolla consists of four 
petals larger than the calix, pointed at both ends and falling off; 
the stamina consists of numerous capillary filaments; the antherse 
are round, erect, and didymous; the pistillum has an ovate ger- 
men; no stylus; the stigma thickish, and obliquely depress’d; the 
pericarpium is an oval, smooth, one furrowed, one ceiled berry, 
the seeds are very numerous, semi-orbicular, and incumbent in a 
double order. There are 4 species: 

1. A: Spicata, Common Herb Christopher , or Bane berries , is a 
native of several parts of Britain, it grows to the height of feet, 
the footstalk of the leaves arise from the root, these divide into three 
smaller footstalks, each of which are again divided into three, and 
these have each their lobes, so that each leaf is composed of 27 lobes 
or smaller leaves; the flowers grow in ramous spikes and are of a 
pure white: they are borne upon a slender, jointed, and furrowed 
stem, appear in May, and are succeeded by black, shining, pulpy 
berries about the size of peas, which ripen in Autumn, and are highly 
poisonous. 

Parts used. The Leaves and Root. 

Sensible properties. Acrid. 

Medical virtues. This plant is a powerful repellent, and the root 
has been used internally in some nervous cases, but must be ad¬ 
ministered with caution. 

Domestic uses. The dried leaves are employed for polishing hard 
wood and ivory, the berries boiled with allum yield a deep black 
dye, on account of its fetid smell it is said to be frequented by toads; 
sheep and goats eat it, but is refused by cows, horses, and swine. 
It is propagated by seeds, or by parting the roots which are pe¬ 
rennial. 

2. A: Alda, American Herb Christopher or White Bane berries, a 
native of the United States, the leaves of this species are somewhat 
like those of the former, but not so deeply indented in the edges, the 
flowers grow in a more compact spike, and the berries are very 
white and transparent when ripe, and the roots are composed of 
thick knobs. 

Medical virtues. This species has been used as an emetic, and is 
sometimes called Ipecacoanha or Hippo. 

A variety of this species is the Ac tea Rubra, with red berries. 

3. A: Racemosa, American Black, or Wild Snake-root or Rich- 
Weed, is a beautiful plant when in flower, it has large compound 
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leaves rising immediately from the root, and branched after the 
same manner as the first, which grow more than two feet high, the 
flower stem rises to the height ol four or five Icet and carries a long 
spike of white flowers reflexed at the top, these appear in June or 
the beginning of July. 

Part used. The Root. 

Sensible properties. Astringent taste. 

Medical virtues. The root of this plant is greatly esteemed in 
America, as an antidote against poison or the bites of venomous 
snakes; it is an astringent, and Professor Barton says it was used 
in form of a decoction, as a gargle, with success in a putrid sore 
throat which prevailed in New-Jersey many years ago: a decoction 
of the root cures the itch, and in North-Carolina it has been iound 
useful as a drench for cattle in the disease called Murrain. 

4. A: CimIcifuga, Siberian Herb Christopher , the leaves resem¬ 
ble those of the feathered Columbine, the stalks rise little more than 
a foot high, supporting pannicles of white flowers which appear in 
May. This species is very rare in Britain. 

Rcjnarks. They are propagated by seeds and by parting the roots, 
and require a moist, loamy soil. 

ADAM’S NEEDLE, See Yucca. 

ADANSONIA, Ethiopian Sour Gourd , Monkies Bread , or African 
Calabash tree , a genus of the monadelphia polyandria Class, rank¬ 
ing in the 37th Natural Order Columnifcra , the calix is a perian- 
thium, one leaved, half five deft cup form (the divisions revolute) 
deciduous, the corolla consists of five petals, roundish, nerved, re- 
vclute, growing reciprocally with the claws and stamina; the sta¬ 
mina have numerous filaments coalesced beneath iiito a tube, and 
crowning it, expanding horizontally. 1'he anthers kidney form, 
incumbent, the pistillum has an egged germen, the stylus very 
long, tubular, variously intorted, the stigmata numerous (10) pris¬ 
matic, villous, ray-expanded : the pericarpium is an oval capsule, 
woody not gaping, ten celled with farinaceous pulp, the partitions 
membranous, the seeds are numerous, kidney-shaped, rather 
bony, and involved in a friable pulp. There is at present but one 
knowm species, which is perhaps the largest production of the 
whole vegetable kingdom, and is a native of Africa.—viz. 

A: Baobab, (A: Digitata) Ethiopian Sour Gourd, Monkey bread or 
African Calabash tree , the trunk is not above 12 or 15 feet high, but 
from 65 to 78 feet round, the lowest branches extend almost horizon¬ 
tally, and as they are about 60 feet in length, their own weight bends 
their extremities to the ground, and thus form an hemispherical 
mass of verdure of about 120 or 130 feet in diameter, (he roots ex¬ 
tend as far as the branches; that in the middle forms a pivot, which 
penetrates a great way into the earth, the rest spread near the sur¬ 
face ; the flowers are in proportion to the size of the tree, apd are fol¬ 
lowed by an oblong fruit pointed at both ends, about ten inches long, 
five or six broad, and covered with a kind of greenish down under 
which is a ligneous rind, hard and almost black, marked with rays 
which divide it lengthwise into sides, the fruit hangs to the tree by 
a pedicle two feet long and an inch in diameter, it contains a whitish, 
spungy, juicy substance; with seeds of a brown colour, and shaped 
like a kidney-bean. The bark of this tree is nearly an inch thick, 




of an ash coloured grey, greasy to the touch, bright and very 
smooth, the outside is covered with a kind of varnish, and the inside 
is green speckled with red, the wood is w,hite and very soft; the 
first shoots of the ear are green and downy; the leaves of the young 
.plants are entire, of an oblong form, about four or five inches long 
and almost three broad towards the top, having several veins 
running from the middle rib, they are of a lucid green colour. 
As the plants advance in height the leaves alter, and are divided 
into three parts, and afterwards into five lobes which spread 
out in the shape of an hand; the tree sheds its leaves in November 
and new ones begin to appear in June; it flowers in July, and the 
.fruit ripens in October and November. It is very common in Sene¬ 
gal, and the Cape dc Verde Islands, and is found 100 leagues up the 
country at Gulam, and upon the sea coast as far as Sierra Leona:. 
The age of this tree is perhaps no less remarkable than its enor¬ 
mous size; Mr. Adanson relates that in a Botanical excursion to 
the Magdalene Islands in the neighbourhood of Goree, lie discover¬ 
ed some Calabash trees from five to six feet diameter, on the bark 
of which were engraved or cut to a considerable depth, a number of 
European names, two of these names, which he was at the trouble 
to repair, were dated one the 14th, the other the 1 5th Century. 
These trees had been seen almost two centuries before by Thevet, 
in his voyage to Terra Antarctica or Australis, which was in the 
year 1555, and Mr. Andanson saw them in 1749. The Baobab is 
very distinct from the Calabash tree of America, with which it has 
been confounded by Father Lahat. Sec Crescentia. 

Parts used. The Bark, Leaves, and Fruit. 

Sensible prof in ties. The fruit has an agreeable acid taste. 

Medical virtues. The Negroes of Senegal, dry the bark and leaves 
in the shaded air, and then reduce them to powder, which is of a 
pretty good green colour; this powder they preserve in bags of lin- 
nen or cotton, and call it Lillo; they use it every clay, putting two or 
three pinches of it into a mess ■whatever it happens to be, as we do 
pepper and salt, but their view is not to give a relish to their food, 
hut to preserve a perpetual and plentiful perspiration, and to attem¬ 
per the too great heat of the blood, purposes which it certainly an¬ 
swers, as several Europeans have proved by repeated experiments, 
preserving themselves from the epidemic fever which in that coun¬ 
try destroys Europeans like the plague, and generally rages through 
the months of September and October; Mr. Adanson in that critical 
situation, made a light ptisan of the leaves of the Baobab, which he 
had gathered in August of the preceding year, and had dried in the 
shade, and drank constantly about a pint of it every morning either 
before or after breakfast, and the same quantity of it every evening 
after the heat of the sun began to abate, he also sometimes took the 
same quantity in the middle of the day, but this was only when 
he felt some symptoms of an approaching fever; by this precaution 
he preserved himself during the five years he resided at Senegal, 
from the diarrhoea and fever, which are so fatal there. 

This ptisan alone also prevents that heat of urine which is com¬ 
mon in these parts from the month of July till November, provided 
the person abstains from wine. 
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The fruit is not less useful than the bark and leaves, the pulp 
that envelopes the seeds has an agreeable acid taste, and is eaten 
for pleasure, it is also dried and powdered, and thus used medici¬ 
nally in pestilential fevers, the dysentry,&c. the dose is a drachm 
passed through a fine sieve, taken either ip common water, or in an 
infusion of the Plantain, this powder is brought into Europe, under 
the name ef Terra Sigillata Lemnia. 

Domestic uses. The woody bark of the fruit, and the fruit itself 
when spoiled, helps to supply the negroes with an excellent soap, 
which they make by drawing a ley from, the ashes, and boiling it 
with Palm Oil, that begins to be rancid. The decayed trunks are 
hollowed by the Negroes into burying places ior their poets, musi¬ 
cians and buffoons, the bodies shut up in these trees become per¬ 
fectly drv without rotting, and form a kind ot mummies without 
the help of embalment. The tree is propagated from seeds, which 
are to be secured from the winter blasts while young. In Britain 
they do not thrive in the open air even in summer. 
ADDERS-TONGUE, see Qjihioglo&aom. 

ADDER-WORT, see Polygonum Bistorta. 

ADELODAGAM, a synonime of the Justicia . 

ADELIA, a genus of the Dioecia Monadelphia class, ranking in 
the 38th natural order Tricocca, the calix of the male is a peri- 
anthium, one leaved, three pointed, the florets sub-lanced and 
concave ; no corolla, the stamina consists of many capillary fila¬ 
ments, the length of the calix conjoined at the base in a cylin¬ 
der, the anthers; are roundish. The calix of the female is a five¬ 
leaved perianthium, the leaflets sub-lanced, concave persistent, 
no corolla, the pistillum has u roundish germcn, the styli are 
three, short and divaricated; the stigmata lacerated, the perian¬ 
thium is a three grained roundish three celled capsule, the seeds 
are solitary and roundish, there are three species, for which we 
have no proper names in English, they are natives of Jamica, and 
are akin to the Ricinus or Croton i. e. the Palma Christi, and are 
propagated from seed. 

1. A : Bernardia. 

2. A : Ricinella, Ram Goat , a native of the West Indies. 
Medical virtues . Where it is employed as an emmenagogue, 

Dr. Barton says he has employed it in that intention, and found it a 
medicine of great powers, and that it was the bal k that he used. 

3. A : AciboTOX. 

ADEN ANTHER A, Bastard Flower Pence, a genus of the Decar.dria 
Monogynia class, ranking in the 33d Natural Order Lomentacect, 
the calix consists of one very small five toothed leaf; the corolla 
consists of five bell-shaped lanceolate sessile petals, convex with¬ 
in, and concave under, the stamina have ten erect subulated fila¬ 
ments, shorter than the corolla, the anthers; are roundish, incum¬ 
bent, bearing a globular gland on the exterior top, the pistillum 
has a long gibbous germen, the stj lus subulated, the length of the 
stamina, the stigma simple, the pericarpium is a long compressed 
membranous legumcn, the seeds are very numerous, roundish 
and remote, there are two species. 


1. A: Pavonia, is a native of India, and rises to a considerable 
height, it is as large as the Tamarind tree, spreads its branches wide 
on every side, and makes a fine shade, for which reason it is fre¬ 
quently planted by the inhabitants in their gardens or near their 
habitations, the leaves are doubly winged, the flowers of a yellow 
colour and disposed in a long bunch, these are succeeded by long, 
twisted, membranaceous pods, inclosing several hard compressed 
seeds of a beautiful scarlet, or shining black colour; it is propaga¬ 
ted by seeds, sown in a hot-bed, and kept during the Winter in a 
stove. There is a variety with scarlet seeds, which is however very 
rare, and grows very slowly. 

Parts used. The leaves and flowers. 

Sensible properties. Gently Anodyne. 

Medical Virtues. In the West-Indies the leaves are used instead 
of Sena, and the flowers bruised and steeped in milk are a gentlo 
Anodyne, and are given to quiet young children. 

2. A: Faleataria. 

ADHATODA, a synonime of the Ruclia , Acanthus ,' Sec. 
ADIANTHUM, a genus of the cryptogamia filicis Class; the Bo¬ 
tanical characters of which are, that the flowers are disposed in 
oval spots towards the ends of the leaves which are turned back 
upon them, the leaves are doubly compound, the little leaves alter¬ 
nate, the wings are wedge-shaped, divided into lobes and grow 
upon peduncles or foot stalks: There are said to be 19 species. 

1. A: Veri, (Seu Capilli Veneris) True Maiden-hair; this is one 
of those plants which from the slenderness of its stalks is called 
Capillary, it is a native of Italy and the southern parts of France, as 
also some parts of the United States, and grows on wails and rocks. 

Part used. The Leaves. 

Sensible properties. Agreeable smell but weak, taste mucilagi¬ 
nous and somewhat roughish. 

Medical virtues. It has been greatly celebrated in disorders of the 
breast, proceeding from a thinness and acrimony of the juices, and 
likewise for opening obstructions of the viscera, and promoting the 
expectoration of tough phlegm, but modern practice seems to pay 
little regard to it, the Trichomanes or English Maiden-hair, which is 
of the same quality, supplying its place. 

2. A: Pedatum, American Maiden-hair , a native of Canada. 

3. A: Trapeziforme, Black American Maiden-hair, native of Ja¬ 
maica, has shining black stalks and leaves of an odd shape. 

4. A: Nigrum, Black Maiden-hair, 

5. A: Album, (Murarium, v. RutaMuraria) Rue-leaved Maiden¬ 
hair. 

6. A: Album, (filicis folio) Fern-leaved Maiden-hair. 

7. A: Minus, Beast Maiden-hair. 

8. A: Auqeum, Golden Maiden-hair. 

The Sensible properties or Medical virtues of each of these, par¬ 
take more or less of those of the first sort. 

See also Asplenium , Polytrichum , Trichomanes , &c. 
ADM1RAB1LIS, a synonime of the Mirabilis. 

A DON 1 AS, an obsolete name of the Anemone. 

ADONION, an obsolete name of a species of Southernwood* 
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ADONIS, Pheasant's F.uc , a genus of the polyandvia polyginia 
Class, ranking- in the 26th Natural Order Multisiliyuc ; the calix 
is pentaphyllous, the petals are five, and the seeds naked. 1 here 
arc five species. 

1. A: AutumnAt.is, Autumnal Pheasant's Eye, Corn Adonis, Ado¬ 
nis flower, Red Muithes or Red Morocco, an indigenous annual plant, 
growing- in Corn-fields, producing beautiful scarlet blossoms, in the 
months of June and July— Incalculable quantities of the blossoms 
are sold annually in Philadelphia, See. under the name of Red Morocco 
flowers; they may be easily propagated from seed. Hitherto they 
have only been cultivated on account of their beauty. 

2. A: JEstivalis, Annual Adonis , with yellow flowers, grows much 
taller than the first, and has its leaves thinner set and of a lighter 
colour. These two species being annual plants must be propagated 
from seeds, sown in autumn, soon after they are ripe: they thrive 
best in a light soil. 

8. A: Vf.rnalis, Perennial Adonis, grows naturally on the moun¬ 
tains of Bohemia, Prussia and other parts of Germany, it flowers in 
the latter end of March or beginning of April, the stalks rise about a 
foot and a half high, and when the roots are large and have stood un¬ 
moved for some years, they will put out a great number of stalks from 
each root, on the top of each of these grows one large yellow flower. 

4. A: Avenkina, (Buthalmum of I. B .) A/ifienine Adonis, a native 
of Siberia and the Appenines, these two are also propagated by seeds 
as the former, and ought not to be removed till the second year. 

5. A: Capensis, Cafe Adonis , of which we have no particular 
account. 

ADOXA, Tuberous Moschatcl, Hollow Root, Inglorious, or Musk 
Crowfoot, a genus of the octandria tetragynia Class, ranking in 
the 13th Natural Order Succulent a; the calix is divided into two 
segments; the corolla is composed of one-flat petal, divided into 
segments longer than the calix, the stamina consists of 8 sublu- 
lated filaments, long as the calix, with roundish anthers; the 
pericarpium is a globular four celled berry between the calix and 
corolla; the seeds are solitary and compressed. There is but one 
species. 

A: Moschateli.ika, Tuberous Moschatcl, an indigenous low 
perennial plant, growing in damp woods and shady places, where 
it produces its small herbaceous white coloured flowers, ii'T'the 
months of April and May. The ripe fruit of this low plant has the 
flavour of Strawberries;. 

Part used. The Root. 

Sensible firo/ierties. The whole plant possesses the odour of musk. 
Medical virtues. It was formerly in great repute as a vulnerary, 
though the present practice pays no regard to it, being succeeded 
by tho se which are more entitled to those virtues. 

Domestic uses. It is used as a substitute for musk in chests of 
drawers among clothes, Sec. 

ADRACHNEj an obsolete name for a species of Arbutus. 
ADRIUNE, an obsolete name of a species of Cyclamen. 
AEGILETHRON, an obsolete name of a species of Mercurialis. 
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AEGILOPS, Wild Festuc , a genus of the polygamia monoecia 
Class; ranking in the 4th Natural Order Gramina; the herma¬ 
phrodite calix is a two valved glume, triflorous, the corolla a two 
valved glume, the exterior valvalet, terminated by three arista or 
awns, the interior awnless, stamina, three capillary filaments, style 
two, seed one, oblong; male calix and corolla, each a glume as 
in the former the stamina, the same number, there are 7 species 
natives of Italy and other parts of Europe. 

1. M.: Ovata. 2. Caudata. 3. Ah Squarrosa. 4.vE:Tri- 
uncialis. 

5. jE: Incurvata, Sea Hard-grass , a native of Britain, and grows 
by the sea shore. 

AEGIPIIILA, Goat-friend , a genus of the tetrandria monogynia 
Class; the calix is a single-leaved perianthium, bell-shaped, four 
toothed, loose, very short and persistent f the corolla consists of 
one petal, the tubus cylindric, narrower and longer than the calix, 
the border divided into four segments, flat and unequal; the divi¬ 
sions oblong, the stamina consists of four erect capillary filaments, 
the anthera: are incumbent and squared, the pistiiium has a ger- 
men above, a capillary two cleft, middle sized stylus and a simple 
stigma; the pericarpium is a roundish unilocular berry, the seeds 
are four. There is only one species a native of Martinique. 
AEGINETIA, a synonime of a species of Orobanche. 

AEGOCER AS, an obsolete name of a species of Ononis . 
AEGOCERATUS, a synonime of the Hugonia. 
AEGOLETHRON, an obsolete name of the Rhododendron. 
AEGONICHUS, an obsolete name of the Lithosfiermum. 
AEGOPOGON, an obsolete name of the Tragofiogon. 

. AEGOPODIUM, Small Wild Angelica, a genus of the pentandria 
digynia Class; the universal calix is a manifold convex umbel, 
the partial one consimilar and flat; no involucrum, and the pro¬ 
per perianthium is scarcely discernible; the universal corolla is 
uniform, the florets all fertile, the proper one has five inverse 
ovate, concave equal petals inflected at the top, the stamina con¬ 
sists of five simple filaments, twice the length of the corolla, the 
anthers roundish; the pistiiium has a germen beneath, two pur¬ 
ple erect styli fhe length of the corolla; the stigmata are headed, 
no pericarpium, the fruit is ovate striated and bipartite, and the 
seeds are two ovate on one side, and convex on the other: There 
is but one species. 

1. /R: Podagraria, Small Wild Angelica , Goutwort , Goats foot , 
Gout-weed , Herb Gerhard , Ash-weed or Ground-ash , an indigenous 
perennial plant, growing in orchards, gardens, hedges and pastures, 
and flowers in the months of May and June, it has received its name 
from its supposed efficacy in relieving the gout; its leaves are very 
tender.and may be eaten early in the Spring among other pot-herbs, 
being possessed of nutritive, rather than Medicinal virtues. 
AEGOPRICORN, a genus of the monoecia diandria Class, the 
calix of both male and female is a tubular perianthium of one leaf, 
divided into three segments, the corolla is wanting in both; the 
stamina consists of a single erect filament longer than the calix, 
with an ovate anthera; the pistiiium has an ovate germen, three 
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divaricated stvIi and simple persistent stigmata; the pericarpittm 
is a globular berry, three grained within and three celled, the 
seeds are solitary and angular on one side: There is but one spe¬ 
cies a native of Surinam. 

AEONIAN, an obsolete name of the Sedum Majus. 
AESCHYNOMENE, Bastard Sensitive Plant, a genus ofthedia- 
delphia decandria class; the calix is bilabiated, the lips equal, 
but the superior one, two cleft; the inferior tridentate, the co¬ 
rolla is papillionaceous, the banner cordated, and subringent, the 
alx ovate, obtuse and shorter than the banner, and the Carina lu- 
nated, pointed and the length of the alx : the stamina consists of 
10-9 cleft filaments, the antherx small, the pistillum is an oblong 
villous columnar germen ; the stylus subulated and ascending; 
the stigma simple and somewhat obtuse ; the pericarpium is a 
long, compressed, un’.iocular, jointed pod; the seeds are kidney 
shaped and solitary within each joint: there are 7 species, all 
natives of the warm countries, and are propagated by seeds. 

1. As: Aspera. Rough, Bastard Sensitive plant. It rises to the 
height of four or five feet, having a single herbaceous stalk, which 
is rough in some parts ; the leaves come out on every side towards 
the top, forming a sort of head ; the flowers come out between the 
leaves two or three together upon long footstalks : they are yellow 
and shaped like those of peas ; after the flower is past, the germen 
becomes a fiat jointed pod, which when ripe, parts at the joints, and 
in each division is lodged a single kidney shaped seed. 

2. JK: Americana, American Sensitive plant, a native of the Uni¬ 
ted States ; seldom rises more than two feet in height, the flowei ’3 
come out from the leaves on branching footstalks, five or six toge¬ 
ther, these are much less than the former, and of a paler vellow co¬ 
lour, the seeds are lodged in pods like the foregoing. 

3. jE: An bore a, Tree like Bastard Sensilive/dapt,grows to the height 
of six or seven feet, with a single stem ; the flowers come out two 
or three together, of a copper colour, and as large as those of the 
Aspera. 

4. AT.: Sesban, has woody stems and branches garnished with 
smooth leaves: the flowers are small, of a deep "yellow colour, 
and come out on long spikes hanging downwards ; the seed is con¬ 
tained in a smooth pod, not jointed. 

5. Pumila, rises to the height of about three feet, has flowers of 
a pale yellow colour, which come out sometimes single, at other times 
two or three upon each footstalk: the seeds are contained in a long 
falcated pod, having 13 or 14 divisions; each of which lodges a sin¬ 
gle seed. 

6. -E: Grandiflora, Great Plowering Bastard Sensitive plant 
rises 6 or 8 feet high, with a woody stem, sending out branches to¬ 
wards the top, garnised with obtuse leaves, the flowers are large, 
yellow, and succeeded by large pods, containing kidney shaped seeds! 
AESCHYNOMENE, is also a synonime of several species of Mi¬ 
mosa. 

AESCULUS, Horse Chesnut, a genus of the heptandria mono^y- 
nia class, ranking in the 23d natural Order, I'rihilata:; the calix 
is monophyllus, with five teeth, the corolla has five petals, (except 
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the Pavla, where it is four petaled and close) equally coloured anct 

inserted into the calix. There are 6 species. 

1. Hippocastanuri, Common Horse Chesnut , an exotic plant 
growing in Asia, from whence it was introduced into Europe, in the 
year 1550, and is propagated from the nuts which are gathered in 
autumn, and set in drills about three inches asunder. It delights 
in rich fat land, but will also llourish in clayey or marley soils. 

Part Used. The Bark. 

Sensible Properties. Astringent bitter taste. 

Medical Virtues. In Russia the bark of this species has been sub¬ 
stituted for the Peruvian bark, and has been found of eminent ser¬ 
vice in Intermitteqts. It would be an object worthy the attention of 
our country practitioners, in Carolina, to ascertain the virtues of our 
native species, which are however confined to the northernmost and 
westernmost parts thereof; none growing nigner than the moun¬ 
tains, except a few solitary trees, which have been cultivated on 
Santee and BeaverCreek. 

Domestic Uses. The fruit furnishes a grateful food to horses and 
cattle ; deer and poultry are also fond of them ; though they are 
unwholesome for hogs, an excellent soap may be prepared from the 
nuts, by simply steeping and boiling them in water, it makes a good 
lather preparatory to that expensive article. Dr. Bohmer informs 
us that M. Sprogel, an ingenious artisan of Gera, in Saxony, has 
discovered a method of preparing a paste or size from wild Ches- 
nuts, which may be used preferably to that made of wheaten flour, 
by shoe-makers, book-binders, and paper-hangers, who consume or 
rather waste considerable quantities of grain in their respective 
branches of trade. The process is similar to the making of paste, 
with other grain, and possesses a great advantage over the common 
size, as no moths or vermin will breed in the articles cemented with it. 
Professor Beckmann states that the fruit yields by distillation a 
spirituous liquor, which though bitter, may frequently serve as a 
substitute for Alcohol; the wood affords excellent timbe/for build¬ 
ing, and other Utensils, particularly fence rails ; the thorny husks of 
the fruit are employed in tanning, and when burnt to a coal produce 
an excellent black water colour. Various dyes are obtained from- 
the different parts of the tree. 

2. Ah Pavia, Scarlet flotberiiig Horse Chesnut $ Fish Poison , or 
Buck Bye, an indigenious perennial plant, growing in patches, on 
the best land of the kind ; it is a small shrub, seldom exceeds six 
feet feet in height, commonly three or four, the stalks are generally 
single, and the leaves and branches deciduous. The fruit is pear 
shaped, containing two or more, semi-globular (where there are but 
two, and irregular where there are three) kernels, the pericarpium, 
is fleshy and of an olive colour, inclining to brown when ripe ; the 
interhal kernel is white and saponaceous ; it abounds in South Ca¬ 
rolina and Georgia, and is esteemed a mark of good lands. 

Domestic Uses. The roots of it which are very large when washed 
and bruised, are used in preference to soap, for washing and whiten¬ 
ing woollens, especially blankets, and coloured cottons, as it dots 
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not injure the colours, but rather brightens them; sattins washed 
with them and carefully ironed, look almost as well as new. The 
fresh kernels macerated in water, mixed with wheat flower and form¬ 
ed into a stiff paste, will, if crumbled and thrown into ponds where 
there are small fish, make those which eat of it so drunk that they 
float on the surface, belly upwards, and are easily caught; but they 
soon recover if put into fresh water. Dr. Woodhouse, prepared 
half a pound of starch from these nuts, and kept it two years with¬ 
out its white colour being impaired; it is superior to the finest Po¬ 
land starch, and has been used to starch various articles of dress 
without imparting any yellow colour to them. The process for 
starch making, is so generally known amoung our country house¬ 
wives, as to need no description ; whoever knows how to prepare 
Souins, has the secret of starch making. 

A strong decoction of the root, has frequently relieved tooth ache, 
by washing the mouth and holding a little of it therein, a few mi¬ 
nutes, which ought to be repeated several times, warm.—S. 

3. JE: Flava, Yellow flowered Horse Chesnut, or Tall Buck Bye, 

or Deers Bye, (the YE: Octandria of Marshall) a native of the west¬ 
ern parts of Pennsylvania, and Virginia ; this often grows to a large 
size. , ^ / 

4. HL : Alba, White flowering Horse Chesnut , which grows in the 
Northwest parts of Georgia, and West Florida. 

5. H: Spicata, White spike flowered Hors t e Chesnut, this is a 
dwarf, and was first found by Mr. W. Bartram, in Creek County, 
and afterwards brought by Mr. Michaux, to Mr. B. from Flint Ri¬ 
ver, in Georgia. 

6. JE: Variegata, Dwarf Variegated flowered Horse Chesnut , 
found in the Cherokee County, by Mr. W. Bartram. 

- JVote .-—The late Mr. Walter, has described a species of Aesculus, 
viz. YE: Parviflora, a native of the Carolinas, and Georgia ; from the 
Botanic characters of which, (i. e. the corolla consisting of four 
petals) vve believe it to be the pavia before mentioned.—No. 2. 

For the common Chesnut, see Fagus and Castanx. 
AETHIOPIAN, Sour Gourd. See Adansonia. 

AETMIOPIS, a synonime of a species of Salvia . 

AETHUSA, a genus of the Pentandria Digynia Class, ranking in 
the 45 Natural Order, Umbcllatce. The calix, an universal umbel 
expanding, the interior rays shorter by degrees, with a partial 
umbel, small and expanding, no universal involucrum ; the par¬ 
tial one dimidiated with three or five leaflets and pendulous ; the 
proper pevianthium scarcely discernible, the universal corolla is 
uniform, with fertile florets ; the partial one has five inflected un¬ 
equal petals ; the stamina consist of five simple filaments, with 
roundish anthers; the pistiilum is a germen beneath, with 
two reflected styll; the stigmata, obtuse; there is no pericarpium, 
the fruit is ovate, striated, and tripartite ; the seeds are two, round¬ 
ish and striated ; there is but one species, though it has been 
asserted that there are two. 

1. jE: Synapium, Pools Parsley, or Lesser Hemlock, ancfindige- 
bous plant, growing in com fields and kitchen gardens, and flower- 



ing iii the months of August and September; this noxious weed 
greatly resembles the common parsley, for which it is sometimes 
mistaken, but may be easily distinguished by its glossv surface, and 
its/rank, disagreeable and forbidding smell.—Rousseau. 

JVote.—~\\ hen accidentally eaten among other plants, it occasi¬ 
ons vomiting, violent colic, and other painful symptoms. When 
this happens, it were best immediately to empty tiie stomach by a 
brisk emetic, and repeated oily or mucilaginous injections, for emp- 
tying the intestines, after which, diluted vinegar may be freely 
drank, as in most other cases of poisons from vegetables. 

It is eaten by horses, cows, sheep and goats, though it is pernicious 
to geese. A second species is also enumerated by some authors, viz. 

Al: Meuji, S/iignel, a native perennial, growing in mountainous 
pastures, where it flowers in the month of May ; authors differ in 
the classification of this species, some giving it to the present, and 
others (.0 the Athamanta genus ; both quoting Linn-vus, as having 
originally ranked it undereach ; the latter place however appears to 
be the right one. See Athamanta. 

AFRICAN BOX-TREE. See Myrsine. 

AFRICAN FLY-HONEY-SUCKLE. See Hallcria.- 
AFRICAN FLEA BANE. See Tarchonanthus. 

AFRICAN RAGWORT. See Othonna. m 

AFRICAN CALABASH TREE. See Adansonia. 

AFRICAN BLADDER NUT. See Royena. 

AGALLOCHUM. (Seu Lignum Aloes ,) or Aloes TVood; there 
have been various conjectures concerning this exotic wood, but 
no very satisfactory accounts of it has hitherto appeared ; authors 
distinguish several sorts of Agallochum. Taverner in his tra¬ 
vels through Tonquin, in China, remarks there is so great' a 
difference in the goodness and price of this wood, that it may be 
had from three crowns a pound, to a thousand. (See present 
state of Tonquin, by Salmon) that which comes to the shops, is 
in little hard ponderous pieces, of a yellowish brown colour, with 
several black or purplish veins. 

Sensible Properties. If it be oily, a piece as big as a pea thrown 
into the fire, will perfume a room as much as a dry piece, as big as 
one’s fist. It has a bitterish, aromatic taste ; and a fragrant 
smclRespecially if reduced to powder, or set on fire. 

Medical Virtues. Hoffman greatly recommends it as a very use¬ 
ful Cordial, though it is at present very little used, and is rarely to 
be met with ; a spirituous Tincture of the Agallochum, with Tinc¬ 
ture of Steel forms an excellent corroborant Medicine ; it affords by 
distillation with water a small quantity of very fragrant essential oil, 
and digested in rectified spirits, it yields an elegant Tincture, which 
looses nothing valuable in being evaporated to the consistence of an 
extract. See also Xylo Aloes. 

AGARICUS, or Mushrooms, a genus of the Cryptogamia Fungi 
Class, of which there are upwards of 300 species, including the 
Boletus, Lycofierdon, See. &c. 55 species are placed to this. We 
shall describe a few species of each under their proper heads. 
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1. A: Semiglobatus, or Semiglobular Mushroom, is one of the 
poisonous fungi, and is found in great abundance on grass plats, and 
pastures, chiefly between the months of July and October ; the gills 
or under part of it are fixed, and when quite young ol a whitish co¬ 
lour ; the edges soon become entirely grey, or quite mottled, and 
when old acquires a chocolate tinge: the stem is hollow, growing 
two or three inches high, and about the size of a crows quill; the , 
inadvertent eating of these has proved fatal. 

Note _In order to ascertain with greater certainty, whether a col¬ 

lection of Mushrooms which are to undergo the culinary process be 
of an inoffensive nature ; it will be proper to put a peeled onion in 
the vessel in which they are to be cooked, and if this root acquire a 
blueish or dark hue, we may conclude there are poisonous Mush¬ 
rooms among them ; should however in spite of every precaution, 
any noxious species have been inadvertently eaten, it will be requisite 
to take a brisk emetic ; one of those to be found in the Scheme for 
reducing vegetables, See. or Emetic Tartar, which ought to be im¬ 
mediately resorted to, in order to eject the poison as soon as possi¬ 
ble : or if the accident be discovered only some hours after, copious 
draughts of vinegar and water will then form the most efficacious 
antidote. 

From observations made by Professor Humboldt, it is determined 
that all the fungi form an Isthmus between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, when in a state of putrefaction, they emit a cadaverous 
smell; they are equally good conductors of the Galvanic Fluid, as 
real animal matter ; they contain a remarkable portion of Azote and 
Phosphorous, and Morels may be converted into fat by means of the 
Sulphuric Acid, or Oil of Vitriol, diluted with water. 

2. A: Muscaris, (Musky) or rather Fly Killing Mushroom , Red¬ 
dish Mushroom, also poisonous, has a large head which is nearly flat, 
being generally either white, reddish, or of a crimson hue, and 
covered with raised compact angular warts, that are sometimes 
thin, ragged, and flat, its stem is solid, but the internal substance or 
pith shrivels as it becomes old, having irregular cavities ; it grows 
in pastures, from 3 to 5 inches in height, and is from-Jths to an inch 
and a half in diameter. Among Fir trees its head is sometimes 12 
inches broad, and the stem from 4 to 6 inches high. 

Domestic Uses. Mixed with milk, it is said to destroy flies, and 
the expressed juice of the plant, when rubbed on walls and bedsteads 
has been employed to expel bugs. 

Note. Gesenius a medical author of great repute, observes that 
the celebrated nostrum sold at Frankfort in Germany, under the 
name of Ragolos Antiepileptic powders, is supposed to consist of 
the Reddish Mushroom mixed with distilled oil and pulverized Vale¬ 
rian; this remedy is considered on the Continent as the only safe and 
certain specific for the cure of that dreadful maladv. 

o. A: Glypeatus, or Doug Stalked Mushroom , another poisonous 
species which has a hollow, white, viscid, tender stem, that grows 
to the height of four inches, and is in general not thicker than a 
Qrow’s quill, it is found in the month of September on woodland* 
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and pastures, is highly deleterious, and if improvidently taken causes 
great swelling, sickness, looseness, and other fatal symptoms. 

Note. These are the principal poisonous species, growing in this 
country that have hitherto been discovered as such; but there are 
doubtless, hundreds more of them equally pernicious, though not 
generally known. All Mushrooms are said to be indigestible, con¬ 
sequently hurtful to mankind; even the beasts, by a natural instinct 
avoid them, yet such is the depravity of our appetites and fondness 
for variety, though conscious that they are no wavs conducive to 
health, these vegeto-animal substances are still retained as dainties 
by the the epicures—As fashions are apt to prevail, many persons 
may be led to follow the example, and having already pointed out 
the ill effects of some of the species, we will therefore describe a 
few of those which (by straining a sense) may be denominated escu¬ 
lent and harmless. 

4. A: Campestris, Chamfngno?i or Common Mushroom , an indi¬ 
genous fungi, the stem of which is solid and white, usually three 
fourths of an inch high and of the thickness ol a Swallows quill; its 
gills when first expanded are of a bright red colour, which gradually 
acquires a darker shade, till they become of a deep brown cast; this 
plant at first represents a small globular figure not unlike a hazel-nut, 
in which state it is free from worms, and eatable, as the skin in which 
it is enveloped may then be easily separated from its white juicy 
flesh; and by this circumstance it may be easily distinguished from 
the Agaricus Vernus, a similar plant which is said to be poisonous: 
The Common Mushroom or Champignon is found in woods and old 
pastures, and at the sides of roads, where it attains to perfection in 
the month of September. 

5. A: Orcades, (v. Pratensis) Meadow Mushroom , (by some also 
called Champignon) is very frequent on heaths and dry pastures, 
being generally found in circular clusters, the cap is ol a pale brown, 
nearly flat, and from one to three inches in diameter, its stem is very 
tough, solid and white, grows generally to the height of an inch and 
an half, and as thick as a Crow’s quill; this is also eatable. 

6. A: Chantharellus, (Merulius Chantharellus of Withering) 
Chcmtarelle Mushroom , an indigenous fungi, and is wholly of a yel¬ 
low cast, similar to that of the yolk of an egg, its stem is solid, taper¬ 
ing downwards, being from one to two inches high, and from one 
fourth to three fourths of an inch in diameter, it is found in woods 
and dry pastures from July to September, and is esteemed a great 
delicacy. 

7. A: Df.i.iciosus, Deliciousl or Orange-coloured Mushroom, 
gl ows from one to two inches high, its stem the size of the forego¬ 
ing, and is crowned with a flat cap from 1A to 3 inches broad, and of 
a rich, reddish brown colour, but its flesh is ol a pale orange cast; it 
ih found in dry and elevated woods. 

Note. There are two varieties greatly resembling the Orange- 
coloured Mushroom, which are in a high degree poisonous, espe¬ 
cially the 

8. A: Torminosus, (Pi/ieratus of Withering) which grows on 
the roots of Birch and other trees, and the 
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9. A: Negator, which is of a dirty, yellowish cast, and appears 
to be composed of wooly fibres filled with a glutinous dew ; both these 

\ species or varieties are to be avoided. 

10. A: Cinnamomeus, or Brown Mushroom , has a convex but 
flatted, clothy cap, often with a central rise, in colour resembling 
that of a Chesnut, or newly tanned leather, its long stem is yellow¬ 
ish and naked, and the gills tawny red; this plant is readily distin¬ 
guished by its Cinnamon colour, and is in season in the months of 
September and October. 

11. A: Violaceous, or Violet-coloured Mushroom, another indi¬ 
genous fungi, which has numerous purple gills eight in a sett, the 
cap being of a purple or brown cast, convex and the edge turned 
down, the stem is also purple and cylindrical, from one fourth loan 
inch in diameter, and from one to four inches in height; this species 
remarkably varies both in its size and tints, when full grown the cap 
changes its lilac colour to a russet hue, but the gills continue nearly 
in the same state. 

12. A : Viscidus. 13. A : Fimetarius. 14. A : Quercinus, 
and 15. A: Plumatus, are also natives of Carolina. 

See also Boletus, Lycoperdon. See. 

AGATY, asynonime of JEsclujnomene. 

AGAVE, the American Aloe , a genus of the Hexandria Monogynia 
class, ranking in the 10th natural order Coronarice , it has no calix, 
the corolla is monopetalous and funnel-shaped ; the border six 
parted, with lanced erect divisions, the stamina consists of six 
erect filaments longer than the corolla, the antherx are linear 
shorter than the filaments and versatile, the pistillum is an oblong 
germen, the stylus is filiforme, the length of the stamina and tri¬ 
angular, the stigma headed and triangular, the pericarpium is an 
oblong triangular capsule, trilocular and three valved, the seeds 
are numerous, there, are eight species. See Aloe. 

1. A : Americana, Great American Aloe , the stems generally 
rise upwards of 20 feet high, and branch out on every side towards 
the top, so as to form a kind of pyramid, the slender shoots being 
garnished with greenish yellow flowers, which stand erect and come 
out in thick clusters at every joint, these make a fine appearance and 
continue long in beauty, a succession of new flowers being produced 
for near three months, in favourable seasons, if the plant is protected 
from the autumnal colds ; the seeds do not ripen in England. It 
has been generally thought that these plants do not flower till they 
are 100 years old, but this is a mistake, for the time of their flower¬ 
ing depends on their growth, so that in hot countries, where they 
grow fast and expand many leaves every season, they will flower in 
a few years, but in colder climates where their growth is slow, it 
will be much longer before they shoot up their stem. There is a 
variety of this species with striped leaves, which are pretty common 
in the English gardens; the other sorts are so tender that they must 
constantly remain in the hot-house. 

2. A : Vivipari ( Sobolifera, of Herm.) Viviparous Aloe, a native 
of East Florida, it is said of this tree, that after tire flowers have 
fallen off, the seeds often vegetate, and even arrive to a pretty con¬ 
siderable size, their leaves being sometimes three or four inches long, 
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whilst the new offspring is still attached to the parent tree, the 
branches of the Agave frequently appear alive with the young 
plants, these falling to the ground, there take root and grow and 
llower, so that it may not unaptly be compared to that of a Polypus, 
with a numerous progeny sprouting from various parts of her 
body. 

AGEM LILAC PERSARUM, vide Sy? •inga. 

AGERA i'UM, Bastard Hemfi Agrimony , a genus of the Syngenesia 
Polygamia -Equalis class, ranking in the 49th natural order Com¬ 
posite- Disc tides, the receptacle is baked, the pappus have five 
aristae or awns, the calix is oblong, and the stylus a little longer 
than the flower, there are three species. 

1. A: Conyzoides, an annual plant, and native of the warm 
climates. 

2. A: Houstonianum. 

3. A: Altissimum, there appear to be no particular virtues 
ascribed to them. 

AGERATUM, or Maudlin. See Achillea Ageratum. 
AGLAOPIIOTIS, an obsolete name of the Pxoiiis. 

AGNAN THUS, a synonime of the Cornutia. 

AGNUS CASTUS, the Chaste Tree , a genus of the Didynamia 
Angiospermia class, the corolla consists of six segments, and the 
calix of five teeth, and the berry contains four seeds (it is however 
presumed this is only a species ofthe Fitex; which see. 

AGNUS SCYTHICUS, (Polypodium Barometz of Pink.) the name 
of a fictitious plant, said to grow in Tartary, resembling a Lamb. 
AGRIFOLIUM, see Aquifolium and Ilex. 

AGRIMONIA, Agrimony , a genus of the Dodecamiria Digynia 
class, ranking in the 35th natural order Senlicose, the calix is quin- 
quedentated, it has five petals, and two seeds in the bottom of 
the calix, there are five species. 

1. A: Eupatoriusi, Common Agrimony , a native of the United 
States, grows on hedges, and borders of fields and in woods, there are 
some, peculiarities in the Botanical characters of this species, which 
it may not be amiss to remark, as it will also serve as a farther elu¬ 
cidation of the 11th or Dodecandria class. The number of stamens- 
in this species is uncertain, you sometimes find twelve, sometimes 
ten, and frequently only seven in a plant, it has a small calix cut into 
five segments, surrounded by another cup, a corolla of five petals, 
growing to the cup, and one of two roundish seeds in the bottom of 
the calix, the stem leaves are winged, the odd one at the end sup¬ 
ported upon a leaf stalk, the seeds are covered with bristles, the yellow 
blossoms grow in spikes, and resemble an Apricot in smell. 

Part used. The leaves and plant. 

Sensible properties. Herbaceous, somewhat acrid, roughish taste, 
accompanied with an aromatic flavour. 

Medical virtues. This vegetable is said to be useful in laxities of 
the intestines, in scorbutic and other disorders arising from debility, 
as an aperient and detergent, it is also said to strengthen the tone of 
the viscera. Digested in whey, it affords a diet drink, grateful to the 
palate and stomach. The inhabitant3of Carolina, and Kalm says the 
Canadians also, use an infusion of the root (the plant) in fevers with 
great success. 
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Domestic use. The leaves and stalks, together with the closed 
flowers, imparts a beautiful and permanent gold colon 1 to animal 
wool previously impregnated with a diluted solution of bismutam 
the blossoms have also been occasionally employed by tanners 01 
curing soft and delicate skins. 

2. A: Minor, or White Agrimony. 

3. A: Odorata, sweet scented Agrimony , grows neai toui teel 
high, the leaves are more pinnated than the former, the ser 1 atui es of 
the leaves are also sharper, and when handled they emit an agree¬ 
able odour. The leaves of this species makes an agreeable cooling 
drink in fevers. 

4. A: Repens, Creeping Agrimony. 

5. A: Passiflora. 

AGRIOCINARA. See Cinara. 

AGROSTEMMA, Campion or Wild Lychnis , a genus of the De- 

candria Pentagynia class, ranking in the 22d natural order Cary - 

o/ikillei. The cafix is Monophyllous, the petals are five, and ungu- 

lated, and the capsule one valved, there are four species. 

1. A: Githago, Hairy Wild Lychnis, Common Campion, or Corn 
Cockle , an indigenous annual plant, which grows in corn fields, and 
bears purple flowers in the months of June and July, it is very pro¬ 
lific, and produces a great number of pods, each of which contains 
from twenty to thirty seeds, somewhat resembling those of the tur¬ 
nip; they impart a strong taste, and unwholesome quality to the 
bread baked of corn mixed with them, such grain therefore ought to 
be employed in distilleries or the manufacture of starch. There is a 
variety of this species which produces similar but smaller seeds than 
the former, and exhibits a peculiar mode of vegetation, being found 
within the wheat car, one side of which is filled with good grain, and 
the other with a spurious one produced by this weed, hence hus¬ 
bandmen have given it the significant name of Ear Cockle. It is by 
no means so common as the former variety, but is generally attri¬ 
buted to bad husbandry, by which the land is exhausted of its nutri¬ 
tious qualities, and weakened to such a degree, as to be prevented 
from bringing the wheat to perfection, because this plant is never 
found on lands that are well cultivated, and properly managed. It is 
eaten by horses, goats and sheep. 

2. A: CoelirosA. 

3. A : C'oronaria, shigle Rose-Campion, a perennial plant, there 
are four varieties of this species, one with deep red, another with 
flesh coloured, a third with white, and the fourth with double flowers, 
which has turned most of the others out of the gardens. Only the 
single kind produce seeds, and are propagated by seeds, but the 
double is to be propagated by parting the roots, in autumn, and pay¬ 
ing the usual attention that is required with other plants. 

4. A : Flos, Jovis, or Umbelliferous Mountain Campion, grows 
naturally upon the Helvetian mountains, it is a low plant with wooly 
leaves, the flower stem rises near a foot high, the flowers grow in 
umbels on the top of the stalk, and are of a bright red colour, they 
appear in July and the seeds ripen in September. This is also an 
annual plant and is propagated from seeds. 
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AGROSTIS. Bent-Grass, a genus of the Triandria Digynia class, 
ranking in the 4th Natural Order Gramma , the cal'ix has two 
valves, terminated by a beard or awn, the corolla is two valved and 
pointed, the pericarpium is the corolla growing to the seed, not 
gaping. This genus comprehends 41 species. 

1. A : Spicaventi, or Silky Bent-Grass , grows on dry sandy fields, 
and attains a height of three or four feet, when young it affords a 
tolerable fodder for cattle, but should not be given them in its 
mature state, as its sharp leaves are apt to injure their gums. 

Domestic use. A decoction of the brown (lowers and stalks of this 
species, will dye linen of a pleasing yellow colour, merely by repeated 
dippings, with the simple addition of a little alum, which gives it a 
greenish shade. The stalks are used by the Russians and Tartars 
for manufacturing beautiful basket work. 

2. A : Stolonifeua, Creeping Bent grass, or Blue Squitchgrass, 
grows in moist fields and meadows, this species deserves cultivation, 
as it produces a wholesome and nourishing fodder lor cattle; and at 
the same time suppresses the growth of mosses and other weeds, by 
its quick and luxuriant vegetation. 

3. A : Indica, Indian Bent grass , a native of Carolina. 

4. A: Virginica, Virginian Bent grass. 

5. A:Juncea. 6: Dispar. 7.A:Aspera. 8. Lateriflora. 
9. A: Racemosa, these latter are indigenous in the United States. 
AGUARA-QUIY A, a barbarous name of the Solanum. 
AGUARA-PONDA, a barbarous name of the Viola. 
AGUE-TREE. See Sassafras. 

AGUL, a synonime of the Hedysarum. 

AGUTI-GUEPA. See Saggitarum. 

AGUTI-TRE vA, a barbarous name of the Citrus. 
AGUTI-GUEPA-OBI, a synonime of the Thalia. 

AHALOTH. See Xylo Aloes. 

AHMELLA. See Bidens. 

AHOUAI, a synonime, and also the trivial name of a species of the 
Cerbera. 

AIR A , Hair Grass, a genus of the Triandria Digynia class, ranking 
in the 4th natural order Gramma , the calix is a two flowered 
double valved glume, the corolla is two valved, and no rudiment 
of a flower between the florets, the stamina consists of three capil¬ 
lary filaments, the length of the flower, the anthers are oblong and 
forked at both ends, the pistillum is an egg-shaped germen, the 
sty li are two, bristly and expanding, the stigmata are pubescent; 
there is no pericarpium, the including corolla grows to the seed, 
the seed is egg-shaped and covered, there are 24 species, 14 only 
of which are indigenous in Britain, these are the most particular. 
1. A : Cespitosa, Turfy Hair Grass, growing in moist meadows 
and woods, and flowers from June to August. This plant is fre¬ 
quently found in tufts, and occasions irregularities in the surface of 
meadows, and being the roughest and coarsest of all the grasses in 
the pastures and meadow grounds, cattle seldom touch them unless 
impelled by hunger. It w'ould therefore amply repay the trouble of 
eradicating it, and substituting better grasses. Cows, goats and 
swine eat it, but it is refused by horses. 

VOL. i. o 
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2. A: Flvxuosa, Heath or Wayed Mountain Hair Grass , a peren¬ 
nial plant, growing on heaths, in woods, and barren pastures, and 
flowers from June to August. 

3. A: (Jar yophillka, or Silver Hair Grass, is common in sandy 
pastures, and flowers in the month of July. Mr. Stillingfleet, in his 
excellent tracts, relating to natural history, recommends the culture 
of both these last species, as being particularly well adapted for sheep , 
walks, for he has observed them always to abound in those counties 
which are celebrated for delicious mutton. 

4. A : Aquatica, or Water Hair Grass, a perennial plant, is gene¬ 
rally found on tl A edges of pools and standing waters, it flowers in 
the months of June and July. This plant is a wholesome food for 
cattle, and deserves to be more generally known, as it contributes 
much to the sweetness of the Cottenham cheese, and to the fine fla¬ 
vour of Cambridge butter. 

5. A: Purpurea, Purple Hair Grass , a native of Carolina. 

6. A: Aegilopsoldes, a native of Carolina. 

AJUGA, Bugle, a genus of the Didynamia Gymnospermia class, 
ranking in tne 42d natural order Asfierifolix, the calix is a short 
perianthium, monophyllous and persistent, the corolla is monope- 
talous and grinning, the stamina consist of four neat subulated fila¬ 
ments, the antherx are dimidiated, the pistillum has a four cleft 
germen, a filiform stylus and two slender stigmata, there is no 
pericarpium, the calix converging, and containing the seeds in its 
bosom, there are 4 species, the seeds are four and oblong. 

1. A: Reptans, common or Pastitre Bugle, with creeping suckers, 
and blue, red, or white flowers, in long leafy spikes, is a native of the 
southern parts of Europe, and is met with in woods and moist 
places in many parts of Britain, the roots are astringent, and strike 
a black colour with copperas or vitriol of iron. 

2. A: Pyramidalis, Steeple or Mountain Bugle, a native of Swe¬ 
den, Germany, Swisserland and the hilly parts of Britain, has a 
square pyramidal spike and blue flowers, sheep and goats eat it, 
cows do not relish it, and horses and swine refuse it. 

3. A: Genevensis, a native of Swisserland and the south of 
Europe, has wooly leaves and a hairy cup. 

4. A : Orientalis, a native of the East, and hath inverted 
flowers. The three first species are propagated from their side 
shoots, and succeed best in a moist situation, the last from the seeds 
sowed in autumn, and sheltered from frost. 

AIZOON, Bastard House-lee/c , called by 3VIr. sillier, Sempervive, 
(byotheistneteim Aizoon, has been applied to the Sedum or Uouse- 
lcek, and otners to the Aloes,) is a genus of the Icosandria Pen- 
tagynia class, ranking in the 13th natural order Succulenta, the 
cup is divided into five parts, the flowers consists of onq leaf, the 
capsule or seed vessel has five cells, and the flower cup rests on 
the top of tne fruit, and the seeds are many and globular, there 
s are three species. 

1 . A: Canariense, anativeof the Canary Islands. 

2. A : Hispanicum, a native of Spain. 

3. A: Paniculatum, a native 61 Africa, and resembles the Se¬ 
dum, or House-leek; they are neither of them remarkable, either for 
beauty or any other property. 
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AIZOON-PALUSTRE of I. Bauh. See Stratiotes, 

ALA, an obsolete name of the Helenium. 

ALA 1 LRNUS, the trivial name ol a species of Rhatnnus , and is 
the Celastrus dicta of Thcofihrastus ; also called Phylica elatior, 
and Humilior • 

ALBUCA, Bastard Star of Bethlehem, a genus of the Hexandria 
Monogynia Class, ranking in the 10th Natural Order, Coronarix. 
The calix is wanting, the corolla consists of six oval oblong pe¬ 
tals, which are persistent; the gtamina consist of six three sided 
filaments, the length of the corolla of these three are fertile, with 
versatile anther* : three are barren, without anther* ; the pis- 
tillum has an oblong three sided germen ; the stylus is three 
sided ; the pericarpium is an oblong obtuse triangular capsule 
having three cells and three valves; the seeds are numerous, 
flat and incumbent; there are two species reckoned by Linnxus, 
L A: Major, Star-Flower, or Great Bastard Star of Bethlehem , 
is a native of Canada, and some other parts of America ; the root is 
bulbous: from whence shoot up eight or ten long, narrow, spear 
shaped leaves ; in the centre of these arises a flower stem, a foot or 
more in height, garnished with a loose spike of greenish yellow 
flowers ; after the flowers are past, the germen swells to a three cor¬ 
nered capsule, having three cells filled with flat seeds. This is a 
hardy plant, and may be propagated either from seeds or roots, 
planted about four inches deep, in a border of light earth, where they 
will thrive and produce their flowers late in summer; but as the 
se«ds do not often ripen in Britain, and the bulbs put out few offsets, 
the plants are not common in that country. 

2. A: Minor, African Star Flower, is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, hath also a pretty large bulbous root, from which arise 
four or five narrow awl shaped leaves, of a deep green colour; the 
flower stem which comes from the centre of the root is naked, and 
rarely rises more than eight or nine inches high, having five or six 
greenish yellow flowers, growing almost in the form of an umbel at 
the top. These are rarely succeeded by seeds in Britain ; it gene¬ 
rally flowers twice a year, first in March or April, and again in July 
or August, and if its roots be kept in pots, filled with light earth, 
sheltered under a hot bed frame, they will flower even in winter. 

For Star of Bethlehem, See Ornithogalum. 

ALBUCUS, an obsolete name of a species of As/ihodelus. 

ALCANA VULGO. See Phillyreu. 

ALCEA, Holly-hock, or Vervain Mallow, a genus of the Monadel- 
phia Polyandria Class, ranking in the 37th Natural Order, Colum- 
niferx. The calix is a double perianthium, monophyllous, and 
persistent; the exterior one, six cleft; the interior half, five cleft; 
the corolla consists of five petals, coalesced, at the base heart 
shaped inversely, and expanding ; the stamina consists of numer¬ 
ous filaments, coalesced below into a five cornered cylinder, loose 
above and inserted into the corolla; the anther*, are kidney 
shaped ; the pistillum has a roundish germen, a short cylindric 
stylus, and numerous bristly stigmata, the length of the stylus ; 
the pericarpium consists of many arilli, joined into a verticillum 
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about a columnar depressed receptacle; the seeds are solitary, 
uniform, and depressed. Although I.innxus mentions two dis¬ 
tinct species of this genus, viz. the Rosea and Sieifolia ; be t hinks 
that the latter may perhaps be only a Variety o! the former, but 
Mr. Miller aflit ms them to be a distinct species, whose difference 
in the form of their leaves always continues. In Paul Hermann’s 
Hortus, there are 13 species, or varieties enumerated, which are 
however referred to the article Althea. 

1. A: Rosea., Hj’ly-hock , a beautiful exotic plant, and a native 
of China ; though well known in America; in the gardens ol the 
curious it attains a height of six or eight feet; the leaves are round¬ 
ish, and cut at their extremities into angles. Cultivation produces 
almost an infinite variety of this plant, such as double flowered, sin¬ 
gle flowered, deep red, pale red, blackish red, white, purple, yellow, 
flesh coloured, and variegated flowers : They make a beautiful ap¬ 
pearance, their spikes of flowers grow very tall, producing new 
flowers as the stalk advances; there will he a succession of them 
from July to September ; generally two thirds of the stalk is gar¬ 
nished with flowers, beginning from below and progressing upwards. 
They are propagated by seeds, which should be saved from the best 
double flowered plants, and sown in drills, on a bed of light earth ; 
and when transplanted care should be taken that there be no other 
kinds of less value in their vicinity, least their farina should com¬ 
municate with these, and the plants degenerate. There is a dwarf 
variety, with variegated flowers, much esteemed, and called Chinese 
Molly-hock. 

-Domestic Uses. Besides the ornamental appearance of this ma¬ 
jestic plant, the woody and fibrous parts of its stalks, without any 
addition of rags, according to Dr. Bohmer, produces a white and 
line paper. 

2. A: Vulgaris, (v. Siccifolia) Vervain Mallow: this is a na¬ 
tive of Istrea, and grows in hedges, &c. the leaves of this species 
are deeply cut into six or seven segments, so as to resemble a hand, 
it is in bloom the greatest part of summer ; it agrees in quality with 
tiie Garden and Marsh Mallows, but appears to be less mucilagin¬ 
ous than either ; it is propagated as the former. See also Althea , 
and Hibiscus. 

ALCEA VESICCARIA, an obsolete name of a species of Ketmia. 
ALCHEMILLA, or Ladies Mantle , a genus of the Tetrandria Mo- 
nogynia Class, ranking in the 35th Natural Order, Senticosa ; the 
calix is a single leaved perianthium, tubular and persistent; the 
mouth flat, and eight parted: There is no corolla, the stamina 
consist of four small, erect, subulated filaments, placed in the 
mouth ol the calix ; the antherae are roundish, the pistillum has 
an egg shaped germen ; the stylus is filiform, the length of the 
stamina, and inserted at the base of the germ ; the stigma is glo¬ 
bular ; there is no pericarpium, hut the neck of the calix closed ; 
the seeds solitary, elliptical, and compressed. There are three 
species. 

1. A: Vulgaris, or Common I .a dies Mantle , grows wild in mea¬ 
dows, and pastures ; the roots are perennial, and the stalks annual ; 
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the leaves before they expand, are plaited or folded together, like 
a fan, nicely serrated about the edge, which hath given rise to the 
English name of the plant. It bears yellowish green blossoms, from 
June to September, which grow in bunches, and have no corolla. 
Pari; Used. The leaves and roots. 

Sensible Properties, Taste moderately astringent. 

Medical Virtues. This plant was formerly esteemed in female 
weaknesses, and in fluxes of the belly; they are now rarely made 
use of, though both the leaves and roots might doubtless be of use 
where mild astringents are required. In Gothland, they make a 
tincture of the leaves, and give it in Spasmodic, or Convulsive dis¬ 
eases. 

Domestic Uses. According to Gleditsch, and Bautsch, the whole 
plant may be advantageously employed in tanning. Horses, sheep, 
and goats eat it, but it is not relished by cows, and hogs totally re¬ 
fuse it. 

2. A: Alpina, or Mountain Ladies Mantle , is a native of the 
mountainous parts of Europe ; the roots perennial, stalk annual, 
leaves finger shaped, shining, silky and sawed, the blossoms green¬ 
ish. 

3. A: Pentaphyllea, (A: Minor) Jive leaved, or Least Ladies 
Mantle , is a native of Sweden, and Lapland, as also other countries; 
this species has five smooth leaves growing at a joint and cut into 
many segments ; it is eaten by cows and goats, but refused by 
horses, sheep and swine. All three of the species are propagated 
by seeds, or by parting their roots. They should have a moist soil 
and shady situation, requiring no other care than to be kept clean 
from weeds. 

ALCIBIUM, or Alcibiadum , an obsolete term of a species of Ec- 
hiian. 

ALCOA ARBOR, the name of a tree in St. Helena, said to emu¬ 
late Ebony. 

ALDARU, an obsolete name of a species of Pistachia. 

ALDER TREE. See Betula. 

ALDROVANDA, a genus of the Pentandria Pentagynia Class ; 
the calix is divided into five parts, the petals are five, and the 
capsule has five valves, with ten seeds; there is but one species, 
a native of the Indies, and ofltuly, it has no English name. 
ALEHOOF. See Glechoma Hederacea. 

ALETRIS, Bastard Aloe , a genus of the Hexandria Monogvnia 
Class, ranking in the 10th Natural Order, Cotonarice; the corolla 
is funnel shaped, monopetalous, hexangular, much corrugated, 
semi-quinquefide, and persistent; the stamina consist of six su- 
bulatcd filaments, the length of the corolla, and inserted into the 
base of the divisions of the corolla ; the antherse are oblong and 
erect; the pistillum has an ovate germen ; the stylus subulatedi, 
and the length of the stamina ; the stigma is trifid, the pericar- 
pium is an ovated capsule, triquetrous pointed, trilocular, and 
the seeds are numerous. There are five species. 

1. A: Farinosa, a native of Carolina, Virginia, and other parts 
of America; this is a hardy plant, its appearance however does not 
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merit notice; it bears flowers of a whitish green colour, which 
appear in June or July. 

2. A: Capensis, Cape Aloe , a native of the Cape of Good-IIope. 

3. A: Hyacinthoides, or Guinea Aloe ; this species produces 
fine spikes of white flowers in July. (See Aloe, No 9.) 

4. A: Zeylanica, or Ceylon Aloe. 

5. A: Fragrans, Tree Aloe-, a native of Africa, attains a height ol 
12 or 14 feet, pioducing flne spikes of white flowers, in March, or 
April, which open wide in the evening, and perfume the air; they 
send out one or two heads, or tufts towards their tops, which may 
be cut off, and after they have lain a week in the stove, to heal their 
wounded parts, may be planted for increase- 

Note _Walter in his Flora Caroliniana, gives another species, 

viz. A: AuREA,or Golden Aloe. 

ALEXANDERS. See Smymium . 

ALEXITERIA. See Antidesma. 

ALGA, the trivial name of the Lichen fucue, and several other plants 
of t’he Cryptogamia Class. 

ALGOIDES. See Zannichellia. 

ALGOSAREL, an obsolete name of the Daucus. 

ALGUL of J. Bauhine. See Genista. 

ALHAGI, the trivial name of a species of Hcdysarum , and Genista, 
ALHEAL, or ALLHEAL. See { Stachys Palustris. 

ALHENA, a synonime of the Lawsonia. 

ALJEMBUTj an obsolete name of a species of Mimosa. 
ALIFANUS, another synonime of the Rhexia. See Acisonthcra. 
ALIMOS, an obsolete name of the Glycyrrhiza. 

ALISMA, or Water Plantain , a genus of the Alexandria Polyginia 
Class, ranking in the 5th Natural Order, Tetrapelaloidect ; the ca- 
Iix consists of three pieces, or leaves; the corolla consists of three 
roundish, large flat, expanding petals ; the stamina consist of six 
subulated filaments, shorter than the corolla; the anther® are 
roundish; thepistiiJum consists of more than live germina; the 
stili are simple, the stigmata obtuse; the pericarpium consists of 
compressed capsuix, the seeds are small and solitary. jThere are 
eight species. 

1. A: Plantago, or Great Ji'utcr Plantain, or Thrumhuort , a na¬ 
tive perennial plant, growing in watery places, on the banks of pools 
and rivers, and flowers from July to August. This acrid and poi¬ 
sonous vegetable is extremely deleterious to sheep, and cattle, and 
hence it ought to be carefully eradicated in the spring or summer, 
before it can be farther propagated by its seeds. This species hath 
ovate sharp pointed leaves, and obtusely triangular fruit. 

2. A: Ranunculoides, or Lesser Water Plantain. 

3. A: Natans, Creeping Water Plantain. 

4. A: Damasosium, Star Headed Water Plantain , a native of 
Britain. 

5. A: Flava, Ycllovj Water Plantain , a native of America, and is 
found growing in stagnated water, and other swampy places. 

6. A: Cordifolia, Heart Leaved Water Plantain. 

7. A: Subulata, with awl shaped leaves. 8. A: Parnassifolia. 
ALKANET. See Anchusa. 
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ALKEKENGT, the trivial name of a species of Phymtis (Caspar 
Bauhine defines it Halicacabi fructus , Solani Veniccarii.) It is 
also a synonime of several species of Atro/ia. See Physalis. 
ALKENNA. See Laivscmia. 

ALLGOOD. See Cheftofiodium. 

ALLHEAL or ALHEAL. See Heracleum and Stachys. 
ALLAMANDA, a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia class, the 
calix is a five-leaved perianthium ; the corolla consists of one 
funnel-shaped petal, the tube eylindric, the border semiquinqui- 
fide and ventricose, the divisions expanding and obtuse, the sta¬ 
mina have scarce any filaments, theantherx are five, arrowshaped 
converging in the throat of the tube, the pistiilum has an oval ger- 
men, girt at the base with an annular margin, the stylus is 
filiform, the length of the tube, the stigma is headed and con- 
contracted in the middle, the pericarpium, is an orbicular com¬ 
pressed bristly capsule, containing one cell with two valves, the 
seeds are imbricated, orbicular and flat, with a membranaceous 
wing on the margin, and are very numerous, there is but one 
species, a native of Surinam, viz. 

A : Cathartica. 

ALLIGATOR PEAR. See Laurus and Pyrus. 

ALLIONIA, a genus of the Tetrandria Monogynia class, ranking 
in the 48th natural order Aggregate, the common calix is oblong, 
simple, and three flowered, the proper calix is above the fruit and 
obsolete, the corolla is irregular, and the receptacle without any- 
covering. There are two species. 

1 . A: Violacea, (A: JVyctaginea of Michaux,) a native of America. 

2. A: Incarnata, is also a native of America, as yet there have 
been no particular properties ascribed to them, nor any English 
name. 

' A'ote. Mr. Walter in his Flora Caroliniana, mentions a species 
of Allionia Albida, with opposite lanceolate leaves, as indigenous. 
ALLIUM, Garlic , a genus of the Hexanclria Monogynia class, 
ranking in the 9th natural order Spathacea, the calix is a common 
Spatha, roundish, withering and multiflorous, the corolla consists 
of six oblong petals, the stamina have six subulated filaments, 
often the length of the corolla, the antheras are oblong and erect, 
the pistiilum has a germen above, shorter, nearly three cornered, 
with angles engraved with a line, the styli are simple, the stig- , 
mata acute, the pericarpium is a very short, broad, three lobecl 
capsule, \Vith three cells and three valves, the seeds are many and 
roundish ; there are 54 species, including onions and leeks. 

1. A : Sativum, or Garlic , has a bulbous root, of an irregularly 
roundish shape, with several fibres at the bottom, each root is com¬ 
posed of a number of lesser bulbs, called cloves of Garlic, inclosed 
in one common membranous coat, and easily separated from one 
another. 

Part used. The root. 

Sensibleproperties. All the parts of this plant, but more especially 
the roots, have an acrimonious and almost caustic ta: te, with a 
strong offensive smell. 

Medical virtues. This pungent root warms and stimulates the 
solids, and attenuates tenacious juices, for which it is well adapted, 
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on account of its being very penetrating, insomuch that ''hen ap¬ 
plied to the feet its scent is soon discovered in the breath, and u hen 
taken internally its smell is communicated to the urine, or the mat¬ 
ter of an issue, and perspires through the pores of tne skin, hence 
in cold leucophlegmatic habits, it proves a powerful, expectorant 
diuretic and emmenagogue ; and if the patient is kept warm, sudo¬ 
rific. It is also of greht service in humoral asthmas and catai 1 hous 
disorders of the breast, and in other disorders proceeding Irora a 
laxity of the solids, and cold sluggish indisposition ot the. fluids, it 
is also frequently of ser\ice in the dropsy, in the beginning of 
which it is particularly recommended by Sydenham, as a \v,arm 
strengthening medicine. We have many' examples, where it acts 
so powerfully as a diuretic, as to carry ofl all the water of dropsies, 
a dram or two in substance may be taken for a dose, there is a syrup 
and oxymel made with it, which may be employed for the same 
purposes as the garlic in substance, but they are mostly used in 
pulmonic disorders, such as pleurisies, peripneumonias, &c. 

In Kamtschatka, the wild Garlic (a. Ursinum) is the principal 
remedy for the scurvy, as soon as this plant appears above the snow, 
they seem to put this dreadful disorder at defiance, and find a cure 
almost in its worst stages. 

Externally applied, it inflames and ulcerates the skin, and is 
sometimes employed for this use in sinapisms, it has also been re¬ 
commended as a most powerful revellent; for which purpose he 
was led to make use of it; in the confluent Small Pox, his method 
was to cut the root in pieces, and apply it tied in a linen cloth to the 
soles of the feet, about the eighth day of the disease, after the face 
began to swell, renewing it once a day till the danger was over, and 
this practice has also obtained, in fevers of the acute kind, particu¬ 
larly where the head seems most affected. 

Note. The acrimonious qualities of this root however render it 
manifestly improper on many occasions, its liberal use is apt to occa¬ 
sion head achs, flatulencies, thirst, febrile heats, inflamatory distem¬ 
pers, and sometimes discharges of bicod from the hemorrhoidal 
vessels, in hot bilious constitutions, where there is already a degree 
of irritation, where the juices are too thin and acrimonious, or the 
viscera unsound, it never fails to aggravate the distemper. 

Domestic uses. It enters many articles of food among the Rus¬ 
sians, French, Spanish, &c. as a spice, it is also cut up with cabbage 
for soups, ragouts, and various other articles, which are so com¬ 
monly known, as is their mode of cultivation, as to need no farther 
description. 

2. A: Ascalonicum, or Eschalot, grows wild in Palestine, the 
root is conglobate, consisting of many oblong roots, bound together 
by membranes, each of these small roots sends forth two or 
three fistulous, long awl-shaped leaves issuing from a sheath and 
are nearly like those of the common Onion, the flower stem shoots 
from a membranaceous sheath; is round, almost naked and termi¬ 
nated by a globular umbel of flo wers, which have erect, purplish lance 
shaped petals of the length of the stamina. 

Domestic use. The root of this species is very pungent, has a 
strong, but not unpieasant smell, and therefore is generally pre- 
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ferrecl to the Onion, for making high flavoured soups and gravies, 
it is also put into pickles. 

3. A: Scorodoprasum, or Rockambole, grows naturally in Den¬ 
mark and Sweden, it hath a heart shaped solid root, which stands 
sidewise of the stalk, the leaves are broad, and are a little crenated on 
their edges, the flowers are of a pale purple colour and collected into 
a globular head. It is used for the same purposes as the foregoing. 

4. A: Schokkopr asum, Civis , or Chive Garlic , is an inhabitant 
of Siberia, and a very small plant compared with the former, the 
leaves and stems seldom exceed six inches in length, and the roots 
never producing any bulbs, the leaves are awl-shaped, hollow, and 
the stem naked. It was formerly in great request for mixing with 
salads in the spring, but has been little regarded lately. The taste, 
smell and virtues are much the same as those of the common Onion. 

5. A : Cepa, or common Onion , differs from the Garlic only in the 
swelling pipy stalk, which is much longer in the middle than ateither 
end; it is at length determined to be a native of Africa, as it is evi¬ 
dent that Onions were eaten by the Egyptians, above 2000 years 
before our Blessed Lord’s nativity, and they make a great part of 
their constant food to this day in Egypt. Dr. Hasselquist, says it is 
not to be wondered at, that the Israelites should long for them, after 
they had left the place ; for whoever has tasted Onions in Egypt, 
must allow, that none can be had better in any part of the universe, 
For he observes they are sweet and soft in Egypt, while those of 
other countries are nauseous, strong, hard, and their coats so com¬ 
pact that they are difficult to digest. 

Domestic uses. The domestic uses of Onions are known to almost 
every person, but in regard to wholesomeness, there is certainly no 
method equal to boiling them, as they are rendered mild, easy of 
digestion, and pass off’ without leaving those heats in the stomach 
and bowels, which they are apt to do any other way, their nature is 
similar to Garlic ; many people shun them on account of the strong, 
disagreeable smell they communicate to the breath, this may be 
remedied by eating a few raw parsley leaves immediately after, 
which will effectually overcome the scent of the Onious, and cause 
them to sit more easy on the stomach. 

Varieties of this species are, the Strashurgh , the Spanish, and the 
Egyptian Onions , which are propagated by seeds, sown the latter end 
of February or beginning of March, on good, light rich ground, well 
dug and levelled and cleared of weeds, &c. 

Besides the above are Scallions or Escallions and Welch Onions , the 
former never forms any bulbs at the roots; it is easily propagated 
by the roots, particularly in autumn. The Welch Onions never make 
any bulbs, and are therefore fit only to be used green for salads. 

6. A: Porrum, or Leek , this plant has been so long cultivated 
that its native place of growth cannot be traced, it is undoubtedly 
the same as that mentioned in the 11th Chapter of Numbers, where 
it is said the Israelites longed for Leeks in conjunction with Onions. 
The leaves are much of the same nature with the latter, and are yet. 
a constant dish at the tables cf the Egyptians, who chop them small 
and then eat them with their meat. Their culture is the- same as 
that of the Onion. 
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7. A: Ampeloprasum, Great round-headed Garlic. 

8. A: Arenarium, Broad leaved Mountain Garlic. 

9. A: Vine ale. Crow Garlic. 

10. A: Oleraceum, Wild or Streak-field Garlic. 

I 1. A: Ursinum, Wild Bam Son or Broad-leaved Garlic, 
ALLOPHYLLUS, a genus of the octandria monogynia Class; the 
calix is four leaved, the leaflets are globular, the corolla consists 
of four orbicular equal petals, less than the calix, the stigma is 
forked, the anthers roundish; there is only-one species a native 
of Ceylon, viz. Zeylanicus. 

ALLSPICE. See Pimento. 

ALLSPICE, the Virginian. See Calycanthus. 

ALMENE, an obsolete name of the Lotus. 

ALMIGGIM WOOD, supposed to be the Indian Pine. 
ALMOND TREE. See Amygdalis. 

ALMOND THE EGYPTIAN. See Brabejum. 
x\LMUGIM, or Almug tree , mentioned in the first book of Kings, 
Ch. x. v. 11. which the Vulgate translate Ligna thyina , and the 
Septuagint, wrought wood; the Rabbins generally render it Coral, 
others Ebony, Brasil or Pine: But it is observed that the Almug 
tree can bv no means be the Coral, because that wood is not fit 
for the purposes that the Scripture tells us the Almug tree was 
used, such as musical instruments, stair-cases, &c. The word 
Thyinum is a name for the Citron tree, known to the ancients, and 
very much esteemed for its sweet odour, and great beauty, it 
came from Mauritania. The Almug tree , or Alniugim , Algumim , 
or simply Gummitn , taking al for a kind of article, is therefore 
by the best commentators, understood to be an oily and gummy 
sort of wood; and particularly that sort of tree which produces 
the Gum Ammoniac , which is also thought to be the same as the 
Shittim wood, whereof there is such frequent mention made by 
Moses: there are others who suppose it to be the same with thac 
which produces the Gum Arabic. 

ALNABATI, an obsolete name of the Siliquia, 

ALNAM, an obsolete name of the Pulegii . 

ALNUS, a synonime of a species of the Betula. 

ALOE, or Aloes , a genus of the hexandria monogynia Class, rank¬ 
ing in the 10th Natural Order Coronarix there is no calix; the 
corolla is erect, open at the top, six cleft and oblong, the tube gib¬ 
bous, thq border spreading and small, with a nectary bearing 
bottom; the stamina consist of six subulated filaments, rather 
surpassing the corolla in length, and inserted into the receptacles; 
the anthers are oblong and incumbent; the pistillum has an ovate 
germen; the stylus is simple, the length of the stamina, the stig¬ 
ma is obtuse and trifid; the pericarpium is an oblong capsule, 
three furrowed, three celled, three valved, the seeds are many 
and angular; the leaves are thick, succulent, and for the most 
part beset with bristles. There are 10 species. 

1. A: Disticha, by some called Soa/i Aloes, by others Caballine 
Aloe; this seldom rises above two feet high, the leaves are very 
broad at the base, where they closely embrace the stalk, and gradu^ 
glly decrease to a point, the edges are set with sharp spines, and the 
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tinder leaves spread open horizontally every way, these are of a 
dark green colour spotted with white, somewhat resembling the 
colour of soft soap, from whence it took the name of Soap Aloe. 
The flowers grow in umbels on the tops of the stalks, are of a beau¬ 
tiful red colour, and appear in August and September. 

Part used. The inspissated juice of the plant, known in the shops 
by the name of (Aloe Caballina,) Fetid Caballine, or Horse Aloes. 

Sensible properties. Smell offensive. 

Medical -virtues. Caballine Aloes agrees pretty much with the 
Hepatic, and is not unfrequently sold in its stead, it is sometimes 
prepared so bright as not to be distinguishable by the eye, but its 
smell immediately betrays it; for internal uses, the Socotorine Aloes 
is preferable, and as that is as easily obtained, we refer to it. 

2. A: Perfoliata, Socotorine Jlloe. The stalk grows two or 
four feet high, with long, narrow, succulent leaves, which come out 
without any order and form large heads, a stalk has sometimes two, 
three, or four of these heads branching out from it, the flowers grow 
in long spikes, each standing on a pretty long footstalk, they are of 
a bright red colour, tipped with green, and generally appear in the 
winter season. This species is said to afford the Socotorine Aloe, 
the purest of all the Aloes.— Note. The Hepdtic Aloes is from one 
of the species. 

Part used. The inspissated juice. 

Sensible properties. It is of a glossy surface, clear, and in some 
degree pellucid; in the lump of a yellowish red colour with a purple 
cast, when reduced to powder of a bright golden colour, it is hard 
and friable in the winter, somewhat pliable in the summer and grows 
soft between the fingers, its taste is bitter accompanied with an aro¬ 
matic flavour, but insufficient to prevent its being disagreeable. 
The smell is not very unpleasant and somewhat resembles that of 
Myrrh. 

Medical virtues. Aloes is a stimulating, bitter Cathartic; if given 
in so large a dose as to purge effectually, it often occasions an irri¬ 
tation about the anus, and sometimes a discharge of blood; small 
doses frequently repeated not only cleanse the prima vise, but like¬ 
wise warm the habit, quicken the circulation, and promote the ute¬ 
rine and Hxmorrhoidal fluxes. This medicine is particularly ser¬ 
viceable in habitual costiveness, to persons of a phlegmatic tempera¬ 
ment and sedentary life, anci where the stomach is oppressed and 
weakened; in dry, bilious habits, Aloes proves injurious, immode¬ 
rately heating the body and inflaming the bowels. The juice is 
likewise on account of its bitterness supposed to kill worms, either 
taken internally or applied in plaisters to the umbilical region, it is 
also celebrated for restraining external hemorrhages, and cleansing 
and healing wounds and ulcers; the ancients gave much larger 
doses than is customary at present. Modern practitioners rarely 
exceed a scruple, and limit the greatest doses to two scruples; lor 
common purposes 10 or 12 grains suffice: taken in these or less 
quantities it acts as a gentle stimulating eccoprotic, capable of re¬ 
moving, if duly continued, very obstinate obstructions. The pur¬ 
gative effects of Aloes seem chiefly to depend on their proving a 
stimulus to the rectum; it has a great tendency to induce and aug- 
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tttent hxmorrhoidal, affections, or the piles. The Egyptians distil 
a water which is sold in Apothecaries Shops at Cairo, and recom¬ 
mended in coughs, hysterics and asthmas; an unexperienced F rencli 
surgeon, says Hasselquist, gave a Coptite 40 years old afflicted with 
the jaundice, four tea cupsfull of the distilled water of this species 
of Aloe and cured him in four days. This remedy is not difficult 
to be obtained as the plant might easily be raised. The Arabians 
call it Sabarra. 

This Aloe is a kind of Symbolic plant to the Mahometans, espe¬ 
cially in Egypt, and in some measure dedicated to the offices of 
religion, for whoever returns from pilgrimage to Mecca, hangs it 
over his street door, as a token of his having performed that holy 
journey; the superstitious Egyptians, believe that this plant hinders 
evil spirits and apparitions from entering the house, and on this ac¬ 
count, whoever walks the streets in Cairo, will find it over the doors 
both of Christians and Jews. 

3. A: Marg aritifer a, Pearl Aloe; this is a very beautiful plant 
and smaller than most of the Aloe kind, the leaves are short, very 
thick, sharp pointed, and turning down with a large thick end, appear 
there triangular; the colour of the leaves is a fine green, striped in 
an elegant manner with white, and frequently tipped with red at the 
point, the flower stalk which rises in the midst of the leaves is round, 
smooth, of a purple colour, and generally about eight inches high, 
when the plant has been properly cultivated, the flowers are striped 
Avith green and white,'and sometimes they are entirely white; this 
Aloe is singular in not having the bitter resinous juice, with which 
the leaves of most others abound; when a leaf of this species is cut, 
what runs from it is watery, colourless, and perfectly insipid. 

4. A: Variegata, Partridge breast Aloe, is a low plant seldom 
rising above eight inches high; the leaves of this are triangular and 
curiously veined and spotted, somewhat like the feathers of a Pa- 
tridge’s breast, the flowers grow in very loose spikes, and are of a 
fine red colour tipped with green. 

5. A: Viscosa, Viscous Aloe , grows near a foot high with trian¬ 
gular leaves of a dark green colour, it has funnel-shaped flowers, 
which grow thinly upon very slender footstalks, and are of a herba¬ 
ceous colour, and their upper part turns backward. 

6. A: Spiralis, Spike Aloe , grows somewhat like the former, 
only the flowers grow upon taller stalks, and are oval and crenated, 
and which branch out and grow in very long, close spikes. 

7. A: Linguiforme, or 2'ongue Aloe , has its leaves about six 
inches in length and shaped like a tongue, the flowers grow in slen¬ 
der, loose spikes, each hanging downward, of a red colour below 
and green at the top. 

8. A: Retusa, Cushion Aloe , hath very short, thick succulent 
leaves, compressed on the upper side like a cushion, this grows 
very close to the ground, the flowers grow in slender stalks and are 
of an herbaceous colour. 

9. A: Afkicana, Guinea Aloe , mentioned by Mr. Adanson in 
his voyage to Senegal, of which the negroes make very good ropes, 
not apt to i ot in the water. (See Aletris No. 3.) J. H. B. De Saint 
Pierre in his Botanical Harmony, See. says there is a species of Ser- 
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pentine Aloe in the King’s Garden at Paris, without prickles, whose 
large and beautiful flower exhales a strong odour of the Vanilla, 
during the time of its expansion which is very short. It does 
not blow till the month of July, and about five o’clock in the 
evening; it gradually opens its petals, expands them, then fades 
and dies, by ten o’clock of the same night it is totally withered, to 
the astonishment of the spectators, who flock in crowds to the sight. 

10. A: Maguei, Mexico .Hoc; In Mexico this species yields 
almost every thing necessary in life to the poor; besides making 
excellent hedges for their fields, its trunk serves as beams for the 
roofs of their houses, and its leaves instead of tiles; from these 
leaves they dbtain paper, thread, needles, clothing, shoes, stockings 
and cordage; and from its copious juice, they make wine, honey, 
sugar and vinegar. Of the trunk, and thickest parts of the leaves, 
when well baked, they made a tolerable dish of food, lastly it was a 
very powerful medicine in several disorders, particularly those of the 
urine; it is also at present one of the plants most valued, and most 
profitable to the Spaniards—Happy Mexicans, who can obtain from 
a plant, luxury, raiment, habitations, and health 1 

Note. Ur. Sloane mentions two sorts of Aloes, one is used for 
fishing lines, bow strings, stockings and hammocks; the other has 
leaves which like those of the wild Pine and Bannana, hold rain 
water, and thereby afford a very necessary refreshment to travellers 
in those hot countries, where there is generally a scarcity of wells 
and water. Provident Nature, ruled, by Nature’s God! 

ALOE PALUSTRIS, of C. Bauhine. See Stratiotes. 

ALOES WOOD. See Agallochum and Xylo Aloes. 

ALOE AMERICAN. See Agave. 

ALOIEDES, an obsolete name of the Stratiotes. 

ALOPECURUS, or Fox-tail grass , a genus of the triandria'digvnia 
Class, ranking in the 4th Natural Order Gramina; the calix is a 
single flowered bivalve glume, the corolla is one valved, with a 
long awn inserted near the base on the back part; the pistillum is 
a roundish germen, there are two styli, and the stigmata are sim¬ 
ple; the pericarpium is a corolla clothing the seed, and the seed is 
single and roundish; late Botanists enumerate 18 species, of which 
only eight are natives of Britain. 

1. A: Pratknsis, Meadovj Foxtail Grass , is an indigenous peren¬ 
nial plant growing in meadows and pastures, and flowers in the 
month of May or June; this plant thrives naturally in moist soils 
only, and affords the best grass that can be sown on low meadows or 
boggy places which have been newly drained, its seeds ripen early 
and are easily collected; although sheep pasturing on it are said to 
acquire a coarser fleece, yet it furnishes a grateful food to cattle. 
But as the larvae of a species of flies, devour the seeds to so great an 
extent that in many spikes scarcely one will be found perfect, its cul¬ 
tivation is rather precarious. 

2. A: Bulbosus, or Bulbous Foxtail Grass , is also a perennial, 
grows in moist, marshy situations, and flowers in the months of June 
and July, this species is particularly adapted for consolidating the- 
surface of fenny lands; hence it deserves to be more generally culti- 
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rated in such soils, in order to prevent them from being poached by 
the feet of cattle. 

3. A: Agrestis, or Slender Fox-tail Grass, likewise a perennial, 
and grows in corn fields, or on road sides, and flowers in the month 
of July ; this species is particularly relished by cattle, in its green 
state, and Bechstein, asserts that cows fed with it give an unusual 
quantity of milk ; this plant is provincially called Black-bent, and 
though a very troublesome weed, when growing among wheat, it 
might be sown to advantage as a meadow grass, 

4. A: Geniculatus, Flote Fox-tail Grass, grows wild in Britain. 

5. A: Myosuroides, or Field Fox-tail Grass, also grows wild in 
Britain. 

6. A: Monspeliensis, a native of France. 7. A: Paniceus. 
8. A: Hordeifornis. 9. A: Caroi.iniajjus. 

ALPHESERA, an obsolete name of a species of Bryonia. 
ALPINIA, a genus of the Monandria Mcnogynia Class, ranking in 

the 8th Natural Order, Scita?ninex ; the calix is a pericarpium 
above, small and trifid ; the corolla is monopetalous unequal, and 
as if doubled; the stamina consists of one filament, with linear an¬ 
thers joining to the margin; the pistillum has a roundish ger- 
men beneath, the stylus simple, and the stigma obtusely trigon¬ 
ous ; the pericarpium is a fleshy ovate trilocular capsule, with three 
valves; the seeds are ovate and very numerous, the receptacu- 
lum is pulpy and very large. There is but one species, a native 
of the West Indies. As yet there has been no mention, either 
of its properties or virtues. 

It grows in moist places, the leaves decay every winter, and 
are pushed out from the roots in the spring, like the Ginger and 
Maranta, and is propagated like them, by parting the roots when the 
leaves decay. 

ALPINE, Colt’s-foot. See Cacalia. 

ALSINA, a synonime of the Theligonum. 

ALSINE, or Chick-weed, a genus of the Pentandria Trigynia Class, 
ranking in the 22d Natural Order, Caryofihillei; the calixis quin- 
quepny ilous; the corolla consists of five equal petals, longer than 
the calix, and divided in the middle ; the stamina consist of five 
capiilaiy filaments, the antherx are roundish ; the pistillum has 
an oval geimen, three filiform styli, and obtuse stigmata; the pe- 
ricaipium is an ovate unilocular capsule, with three valves; the 
seeds aie loundish and numerous, ihere are five species of this 
genus, though some -Botanic writers enumerate a great number, 
but none of them possess any remarkable properties, except the 
following: 

1. A. Media, ( Morsus Gal lines , J. B.) Common Chick-weed, an in¬ 
digenous piant, which g'rows in almost every situation, whether damp 
or even boggy woods, or the driest gravel walks in gardens ; in its 
wild state it frequently exceeds half a yard in height, and varies so 
much fiom the gaioen Chick weed, that if a person were only ac¬ 
quainted with the latter, it would be difficult for him to recognize it 
in the woods, though they are one species, and only differ in appear¬ 
ance, in consequence of a different situation. On'account of its up¬ 
right flowers, which are white, and which blow from March 


till October; it may be considered as a natural Barometer; for if 

they are closed it is a certain sign of rain approaching_whereas, 

during dry weather, they are regularly open from nine o’clock in the 
morning, till noon : This species affords a notable instance of what 
is called the Sleep of Plants ; for every night the leaves approach in 
pairs, so as to include within their upper surfaces, the tender rudi¬ 
ments of the new shoots, and the uppermost pair but one at the encl 
of the stalk, are furnished with longer leaf stalks than the others ; 
so that they can close upon the terminating pair, and protect the 
end of the branch. 

Part Used. Its young shoots and leaves. 

Sensible Properties. When boiled they can hardly be distinguished 
from Spring Spinach, and are in every respect as wholesome. 

Medical Virtues. They are reputed to be refrigerating and nu¬ 
tritive, and excellent food for persons of a consumptive habit of body. 

Domestic Uses. It furnishes a grateful food to small birds, and 
young* chickens, and is eaten by cows and horses ; hogs are ex¬ 
tremely fond of it, sheep are indifferent to it, and goats refuse it. 

2. A: Mucronata, a native of Switzerland. 

S. A: Segetams, a native of France. 

JVote —In Paul Hermann’s “ Hortus Acadcmicus Lugduno-Bata- 
vus,” we find 26 species of Alsine enumerated, some of which are 
referred to the genus Sfiergula , some to the Sedum Tradactylites, some 
to the Veronica , some to the Solanum genus, and others to the Auri - 
ca/a Ur si, See. 

ALSTONIA, a genus of theHexandria Monogynia Class ; the ca- 
lix is a perianthium beneath, imbricated ; the corolla is monope- 
talous, and shorter than the calix, the border expanding eight or 
ten parted with alternate divisions; the stamina consist of nu¬ 
merous short filaments, the exterior ones longer; the antherce 
are orbicular and furFovved, the pislillum has a smali ovate ger- 
men above a simple stylus, the length of the corolla, filiform and 
erect; the stigma is inverse, egg-headed. There is but one spe¬ 
cies, viz. 

A: Thkaformis, a native of America. M. L. Heretier, of the 
Academy of Sciences, at Paris, and foreign member of the Linnxan 
Society, refers tins genus to that of Sympiocos. 

ALSTROEMERIA, a genus of the Hexandria Monogynia Class, 
ranking in the 11th Natfiral Order, Sarmentacne. It has no calix, 
the corolla is nearly bilabiated, and consists of six petals, the two 
inferior tubular at the base; the stamina consist of six subulated 
filaments, declining and unequal; the antherx oblong; the pistil- 
lum has an hexangular germen beneath; the stylus declining 
filiform, the length of the stamina, and three oblong bifid stigmata; 
the pericarpiuin is a roundish hexangular capsule, with three cells 
and three valves ; the seeds are globular and numerous, there 
are five species, all natives of Italy and Peru, of which we have 
no particular account, or English name. 

ALTERCUM, an obsolete name of the I/yosctamus. 

ALTHEA, Marsh Mallow, a genus of the Monadelphia Polvandria 
Class, ranking in the 37th Natural Order, Columniferx ; the calix 
is double and the outer one is divided into nine segments; the 
corolla consists of five petals coalesced at the base, and the capsules 
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are numerous, each containing but one seed ; there are three spe¬ 
cies. (Hermann enumerates 19 species and several varieties.) 

1. A: Vulgaris, Common Marsh Mallow, a native perennial 
plant, growing in salt marshes, on the banks of rivers; though fre¬ 
quently cultivated in gardens. The root is perennial, the stalk an¬ 
nual, and perishes every autumn. The stalk grows erect, to the 
height of four or five feet; these are garnished with leaves which 
are hoary, soft to the touch, and placed alternately on the branches, 
the flowers come out from under the wings of the leaves, like the 
Mallow, and are of a purplish white, and bloom in July or August. 

Part Used. The leaves and root. 

Sensible Properties. A slimy mucilaginous taste. 

Medical Virtues. Marsh mallow, especially the root, has the gene¬ 
ral virtues of an emollient vegetable, and proves serviceable in a thin 
acrimonious state of the juices, and where the natural mucous of 
the intestines is abraded. It is chiefly recommended in sharp de¬ 
fluxions upon the lungs, hoarsness, dysenteries, and likewise in 
nephritic and calculous complaints ; not as some have supposed, that 
this medicine has any peculiar power of dissolving or expelling the 
calculus; but as by lubricating, and relaxing the vessels, it procures 
a more free and easy passage. The root is sometimes employed 
externally for softening and maturating hard tumors ; chewed it is 
said to give ease in difficult detention of children. Of all the formu¬ 
la: formerly kept in the shops of this medicine, the syrup and oint¬ 
ment only is retained. This species is the only one used in me¬ 
dicine. 

2. A: IIirsuta, Hairy Marsh-Mallow , a native of Spain, Portu¬ 
gal, France, he. It is a low plant whose branches trail on the 
ground, unless they are supported by stalks or stakes, the leaves and 
stalks are beset with strong hairs, the flowers come out like those of 
the common sort, but are smaller and have purplish bottoms. This 
is propagated by seed sown in April, andarenot'to be removed, as 
the roots shoot deep in the ground; the first sort will thrive when 
transplanted into any soil or situation, but a moist one suits it better 
than a dry. 

3. A: Gann a nix a, or Shrubby Marsh-Malloxv, is a native of Hun¬ 
gary and Istria, it has a woody stem, which rises to the height of 
four or five feet, and puts out many side branches, the flowers come 
out in the same manner as the others, but are of a deeper red colour, 
this sort seldom flowers the first year, unless the summer proves 
warm, but when the plants live through the winter, they wili flower 
early in the following summer, and produce good seeds. These are 
also propagated by seeds, which ought not to be removed, for the 
same reasons as have been assigned in the foregoing. 

ALUMTA. See I.uteola. 

ALUS or ALUM, an obsolete name of the Symfihitum. 

ALYSSUM, ALIA SON or ALLYSOIDKS, Madxvort , a genus of 
the Tetradynamia Siliculosa class, ranking in the 39th natural 
order Siliculosa , the calix is an oblong four leaved perianthium, the 
corolla consists of four cruciform petals with claws the length of 
the calix, the petals shorter, the stamina consist of six fila¬ 
ments, the length of the calix, two of them rather shorter and 
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denticulated, the anther® are erect and expanding, the pistillura 
has an ovate germen, the stylus is simple, and the length of the 
stamina, the stigma is obtuse, the pericarpium is a sub-globular 
emarginated silicle, furnished with a bilocular stylus, having an 
elliptic partition, the seeds are few, orbicular, and affixed to filiform 
receptacles, there are 19 species enumerated by Linnseus, but 
none of, them are remarkable either for beauty or any other pro¬ 
perty, except the following: 

1. A: Sativum, v. Moenchea Sativa, Common Camline or Geld of 
Pleasure , grows in corn fields, frequently among Flax, and flowers 
in June. 

Domestic uses. This species is cultivated in Germany, on account of 
its seeds, which afford an excellent oil by expression, and in great 
quantity, one bushel of seed yielding from 24 to 28 pounds of oil, 
which is equally useful for culinary and other economical purposes. 

2. A: Halimifolium, or Madwort (so called because it was be¬ 
lieved to have the property of curing madness.) This species spreads 
itself on the ground, and never rises to any height, it has whole spear 
shaped leaves, and produces at the extremity of its branches, very 
pretty small tufts of small white flowers, and of which it is seldom 
destitute, for six or seven months successively, for which reason it 
well deserves a place in the gardens of the curious. They are pro¬ 
pagated either by seeds or cuttings, and will thrive on a dry, lean or 
rubbishy soil, and endure the severest winters in the open air, the 
plants will grow without any trouble, even from the falling of the 
seeds. 

Note. This plant was formerly supposed to cure some kinds of 
madness, but the present practice has entirely rejected it for this or 
any other purpose 

ALLYSSUM VERTICILLATUM, of C. B. See Marrubium. 
ALZACHE, an obsolete name of the Angaria. 

AMARACUS, a synonime of the Origanum. 

AMARA DULCIS. See Solanum. 

AMARANTH. See Amur an thus. 

AMARANTHOIDES, the trivial name of a species of Illecebrum. 
AMARANTHUS, Amaranth , FIovjct Gentle , or Prince's Feathers , 
a genus of the Monoecia Pentandria class, ranking in the 54th 
natural order Miscellana , it has no corolla, the calix is multifid, 
and the seeds are contained in membranaceous vessels and very 
numerous, of which there are 22 species, according to former 
Botanists, but according to later writers, there are but 19 species, 
the Botanic characters of which are now described as iollows. 
The male calix is a five or three leaved perianthium, erect,coloured 
and persistent; there is no corolla, the stamina consist of five or 
three erect capillary filaments, the length of the calix, the anthera; 
are oblong and versatile, the female calix the same as the male, 
and no corolla, the pistillum has an ovate germen, the styli are 
three, short and subulated, the stigmata simple and persistent, 
the pericarpium is an ovate capsule, three beaked, unilocular and 
cut round, the seed is one, globular, compressed, and largte. 

1. A: Tricolor, (A: Variegatis of Moris) three coloured Amaran- 
thus, or Prince's Feathers , this has long been cultivated in gardens on 
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account of the beauty of its variegated leaves, which are of three 
colours, green, yellow and red, and very elegantly mixed, when the 
plants are in full vigour, the leaves are broad and lance-shaped, 
closely set from the bottom to the top of the stalks, and the branches 
form a kind of pyramid, so that there is not a more beautiful plant 
than this when it is in full lustre. 

2. A: Melancholicus, Bicolor , or (wo coloured Amaranthua , 
this greatly resembles the former in its manner of growth, but the 
leaves have only two colours, which are an obscure purple and a 
bright crimson, these are so blended as to set oft each other and 
when the plants are vigorous, make a fine appearance. 

3. A : Caudata, Prince's Feather , this species is a native of Ame¬ 
rica, it hath an upright stem three feet high, the leaves and stalks are 
of a pale green colour, the spikes of flowers are produced from the 
wings of the stalks, and also at the extremities of the branches, they 
are of a bright purple colour, and hang downward, sometimes to the 
length of two feet and a half, so that many of them touch the ground. 

4. A : Maximus, (Blitum Maximum of J. B.) or Tree Amaranth , 
grows with a strong stem, to the height of seven or eight feet, 
towards the top it sends forth many horizontal branches garnished 
with oblong rough greenish leaves, at the extremity of every shoot, 
the cylindrical spikes of flowers are produced thicker than the fore¬ 
going, but not so long ; it is also called Greater Blite. 

5. A: Sanguineus, Bloody Amaranth , a native of the Bahama 
Islands, it grows to the height of three feet, and has purple stalks, and 
oblong oval purple leaves, the spikes are short and cylindrical, of a 
bright purple at first, but afterwards fade to a darker colour. They 
are frequently produced from the wings of the stalks, but at the ex¬ 
tremity of the stalk, arises a large cluster of spikes, which are placed 
crosswise, with one upright stalk in the middle. 

6. A: Oleraceous, Cabbage Blite, this species has obtuse in¬ 
dented leaves, are void of beauty, but is used by the Indians as a 
substitute for cabbage, as indeed are most of the species. 

7. A : Blitum, Small Red or Lesser Blite , is an indigenous species 
of the Amaranth, which is frequently found growing on rubbish, &c. 
it flowers in July and August. 

Domestic uses. On the continent its seed is used as a substi¬ 
tute for Millet, and the leaves are dressed and eaten like Spi¬ 
nach. 

8. Indicus, (Blitum Monospermum Indicum, of Brevn.) Indian 
Blite , or Yellow Indian Amaranth ; native of India. 

9. A: Purpurea, Purple Blite , or Flower Gentle; a native of 
Virginia. 

10. A: Hybrides, of Walt, a native of Carolina: 

11. A: Spinosus, Prickly Amaranth , or Careless a native of Ca¬ 
rolina. 

12. A: Spicatus, Serious, Silky Spiked Blite. 

'Note. There are several other species, some of which are called 
Careless ; they are however but of little note. 

AMARYLLIS, Lily Asphodel , a genus of the Hexandria Monogynia 

class, ranking in the 9th natural order Spathacece, the calix is an 

oblong obtuse Spatha, emarginated and withering, the corolla 
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consists of six petals lanced, the stamina of six subulated fila¬ 
ments, the antherx oblong, incumbent and ascending, the pistil- 
lum has a roundish sulcated germen beneath, a filiform stylus, 
nearly the length of the stamina, the stigma trifid, and slender ; 
the pericarpium is an ovate trilocular capsule, with three valves, 
the seeds are many. There are 12 species. 

1. A: Lute a, or Autumnal Narcissus, this is usually sold by gar¬ 
deners along with Colchicums , for autumnal ornaments to gardens ; 
for this purpose it is very proper, as it will keep flowering from the 
beginning of September, till the middle of November, provided the 
frost is not so severe as to destroy the flowers. Although there is 
but one flower in each cover, yet there is a succession of flowers from 
the same root, especially when they are suffered to remain three or 
four years unremoved ; the flowers seldom rise above three or four 
inches high, they are shaped somewhat like the flowers of the yel¬ 
low Crocus, the green leaves come up at the same time like the Saf¬ 
fron, and after the flowers are past, the leaves increase all the winter, 
the roots are bulbous, and shaped like those of the Narcissus, so are 
proper ornaments for such borders as are planted with Cyclamens, 
Saffron, Autumnal Crocus, Colchicums, and such low Autumnal 
flowers. This species is very hardy, and will thrive in almost any 
soil or situation, but will succeed best in a fresh light dry soil; it en- 
creases very fast by offsets, by which all the other species are to be 
propagated ; these roots may be planted any time from May, till the 
end of July. 

2. A: Formosissima, or Jacobaa Lily, an indigenous plant, pro¬ 
duces its flowers two or three times a year without being regular 
to any season ; the flowers are of a deep red, the under petals very 
large, and the whole flower stands nodding on one side of the stalk, 
making a beautiful appearance. The stern of these flowers are pro¬ 
duced from the sides of the bulbs ; so that when the flowers produced 
on one side are decayed, another stalk arises from the other side of 
the bulb ; but there is no more than one flower produced on the same 
stalk. When the roots are in vigour, flowers will be produced from 
March, till the beginning of September; this plant does not stand 
cold ; if kept in a moderate stove all winter, it will send forth plenty 
of offsets, that will produce vigorous plants. This is a native of the 
United States. 

3. A: Farniensis, or Guernsey Lily; it is supposed to have 
come originally from Japan, but has been cultivated many years in 
the gardens of Guernsey and Jersey, in both which places it seems 
to thrive as well as if it was its native country, and from these 
Islands, their roots are sent annually to the curious in most parts of 
Europe; the flowers of this species are admired for the richness of 
their colour, which is commonly red, though they have no scent; 
they appear towards the end of September, and if properly managed 
will continue a month in beauty. The roots of these plants do not 
flower again the succeeding year, as is the case with many other 
bulbs, but if their bulbs contain tw r o buds in their centre, which is of¬ 
ten the case, they frequently flower twice in three years; after which 
the same individual root does not flower again in several years, but 
only the offsets from it. The roots of this species ought to be taken 


out of the ground as soon after the leaves decay, as possible, and 
planted'in pots filled with fresh light sandy earth, mixed with a little 
very rotten dung, and placed in a warm situation, obsen ing now and 
then to refresh the earth with water; they must not, however, be 
kept too wet, lest the roots should rot, especially before they come 
up. About the middle of September, such of the roots as are strong 
enough to flower will begin to shew the bud of their flower stem, 
they must then be removed into a situation where they may enjoy 
the benefit of the sun, and kept sheltered from strong winds, &c. 

4. A: Regina, Mexican, or Belladona Lily, a native of Portugal, 
where it was formerly cultivated in great plenty, but of late it has 
been supplanted by the Jacobeca Lily , so that the roots wnich have 
been brought from that country, for some time past, for the £ellado~ 
na have generally proved the Jacobeca Lily; this kind sometimes 
puts out two or three stems, growing near three feet high, which 
produce many bright copper coloured flowers in each umbel, with 
red styles, which make a fine appearance during the month of Octo¬ 
ber. 

5. A: Zeylatcica, or Ceylon Lily , a native of the West Indies, 
and usually flowers in June, sometimes the same root will flower 
again in autumn, but the flowers are of no long duration. 

6. A: Orientalis, Lily Daffodil, a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, the bulbs of the root are large and almost round, the leaves 
long, broad, and rounded at their extremities ; they spread two ways 
on the surface of the ground, and do not come up till after the flow¬ 
er stem appears, which is generally in November ; after the flowers 
are past, the leaves increase till spring, and in May they begin to 
decay, so that from the middle of June till October, the roots are en¬ 
tirely destitute of leaves; these are easily raised, by taking care to 
shelter them from the winter’s cold. 

7* A: Atamasco, Atatnasco Lily, this plant is indigenous in the 
United States ; it is a large beautiful, and very fragrant white flow¬ 
er, which on its first appearance is streaked with a fine carnation 
colour on the outside ; but fades till it is almost white; this flower 
is not found wild, north of the Chesapeake, yet is hardy enough to 
bear the cold of the winters of Europe. 

1. A: Vittata. (Curt. Magaz. 529.) 9. A: Crispa. (Miller.) 
10. A: Undulata. (Curt. Magaz. 369.) 1 1. A: Equestkis. 

(Curt. Magaz. 305.) 12. Aursa. (Curt. Magaz. 409.) 

AMASONIA, a genus of the Didynamia Angiospermia Class, 
ranking in the 30th Natural Order, Contort £ ; the calix is a tri¬ 
partite monophylious perianthium, bell shaped, and persistent; 
the corolla is mpnopetalous and tubular, the border quinquefide, 
expanding, and small; the stamina consist of four filaments long¬ 
er than the corolla; the anthera. oval and incumbent; the pistil- 
lum has an ovate germen, the stylus the length of the stamina; 
the stigmata two, acute ; there is no pericarpium, the seed is an 
ovate unilocular nut the length of the calix:* There appears to be 
an error in classing this genus ; Michaux ranks it in the Pentan- 
dria Monogynia Class. See Tcrberncemontava. 
AMBARVALLIS, an obsolete name ofthe Polygala. 

AMBER TREE, the English name of a species of Antlnr/iermum. 
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AMBETTUWAY, a barbarous name of a tree, the leaves of which 
when boiled in wine, are said to create an appetite, and is used by 
the people in Guinea with that intention. 

AMBRETTE VULGO. See Cyanus. 

AMBROSIA, a genus of the Monoecia Pentandria Class, ranking in 
the 49th Natural Order, Comjiosittz Nucamentacce; the male flow¬ 
ers are compound ; the common calix is a single leaved perianthi- 
um, the length of the florets; the compound corolla is uniform 
tubular, flat and hemispherical; the proper is monopetalous fun¬ 
nel shaped, and quinquefide ; the stamina consist of five very 
small filaments'; the anthers are erect, parallel and pointed, the 
pislillum has a filiform stylus the length of the stamina; the stig¬ 
ma orbicular, and membranous, the receptaculum is naked, fe¬ 
male flowers below the male ones, on the same plant, doubled ; 
the calix is a single leaved perianthium entire, (with the belly 
quinquedentated) one flowered, and persistent; there isno corolla, 
the pistillum has an ovate germen in the bottom of the calix a 
filiform stylus, the length of the calix, and two long bristly stig¬ 
mata ; the pericarpium is an ovate unilocular nut; the seed is 
single and roundish. There are five species, none of which have 
any properties worthy of notice. 

1. A: Maritima, Common Sea Ambrosia, grows naturally on the 
sandy coasts of Hetruria and Cappadocia; rises near a yard high, 
the leaves are large, strongly scented, and deeply cut into many 
parts, the stalk is upright firm, and sends out many side branches: 
The flowers are produced from these wings, and grow singly in 
long hairy spikes. The male flowers are placed at the end of the 
spikes, and the female lower; the latter are succeeded each by a sin¬ 
gle seed contained in a hard oval shell, with leaves like Wormwood, 
having a pleasant odour. 

2. A: Aktemisifolia, (A Paniculata of Mich. Iva. Monophvlla 
of Walt. A maritimi folies artemisin inodoris elatior of Herm.) 
Mugvsort Leaved Scentless Ambrosia , grows naturally in Virginia 
and Canada; the leaves are large and winged, and much resemble 
those of mugvvort; they are altogether without scent, the stalk grows 
to the same height with the former, dividing into several branches 
towards the top, and the flowers terminate the ends of them in 
bunches ; the spikes of flowers are smooth, and blow in July. There 
is a variety of this species, called A: Gigantia Inodora. 

3. A: Elatior, (A: Absynthifolia, A: Maxima Inodora, &c.Pluk. 
Moris, and Ray.) Water Horehound Leaved Ambrosia , grows natu¬ 
rally in Virginiaand Pennsylvania ; the leaves of this species are of 
two figures, those which come out first are whole or entire, but 
those which occupy the upper part of the stalk are winged. They 
are very beautifully divided, and without scent; the stalk attains 
near the same height with the two former, and also divides into 
branches near the top; the mode of flowering is similar to the fore¬ 
going. 

4. A: Trifidia. (A: Virginiana of Moris.) Plane Three Leaved 
Ambrosia , grows naturally in Carolina, Virginia, Canada, &c. The 
stalk is thick, firm, hairy, and branching, grows to a large size, some¬ 
times rising seven or eight feet, the leaves are composed of three 


and five lobes, which are serrated, they are large and resemble those 
of the Eastern Plane Tree. The flowers are exceeding small as hard¬ 
ly to be noticed. ' 

There is a variety of this species that will grow to twelve or four¬ 
teen feet high, the leaves of which are trifid, Yery rough, and with¬ 
out scent. 

5. A: Simplicifoli a of Walter, a native of Carolina. 

Note. Michaux mentions another, viz. A: Bidentata, growing 
on the Illinois. 

AMBROSIA CAMPESTRIS REPENS ofCasp.Bauh. See Nas¬ 
turtium. 

AMBROSINIA, a genus of the Gynandria Polyandria Class; 
the caiix is a single leaved spatha, divided by a partition into two 
cells ; there is no corolla, the stamina consist of a single filament 
in the interior cell; the antherie are numerous, with two roundish 
concave nectaries attheir base; the pistillum is m the interior cell, 
the germen roundish, the stylus cylindrical, and shorter than the 
spatha; the stigma obtuse, the pericarpium a capsule, roundish 
and unilocular. There is but one species, a native ol Turkey ; it 
has no English name. 

AMBUBEJA, an obsolete name of the Cichoreum. 

AMELLUS, Starivort , a genus of the Syngenesia Polygamia Su- 
perflua Class, ranking in the 49th Natural Order, Composite Oppo- 
sitifolia ; the common caiix is imbricated, and roundish, the com¬ 
pound corolla is radiated ; the hermaphrodite corollets numerous 
in the disc; the female numerous in the ray: proper corolla of 
the hermaphrodites, are tubular and quinquefide; of the females 
tongued and loose, and two or three toothed, the stamina in the 
hermaphrodites consist of five short capillary filaments; the 
antherx cylindric and tubular, the pistillum has an ovate 
germen, a filiform stylus, the length of the stamina, and two 
filiform stigmata; there is no pericarpium, but the caiix un¬ 
changed ; the seeds are ovate and solitary, the pappus is hairy, 
the receptaculum chaffy. There are two species. 

1. A: Lychnitis, a native of the Cape of Good Plope, a peren¬ 
nial plant, rising about three feet high, sending out many branches 
on each side, so as to form a bushy plant; the branches are furnished 
with obtuse spear shaped leaves placed opposite, and are terminated 
by single naked flower stalks, each supporting one violet coloured 
flower, having a yellow disc, which is succeeded by oblong seeds ; 
this species is easily propagated either by cuttings planted in the sum¬ 
mer months, or by seeds sown on a moderate hot bed in the spring ; 
they require a slight shelter in winter. 

2. A: Umbellatus, (A: Caroliniana of Walt.) a native of Ja¬ 
maica, and Carolina, rises from two to three feet high, sending out 
many branches, clothed with opposite leaves, which are terminated 
by small flowers, in umbels. This plant is more tender than the 
foregoing, and therefore requires to be sheltered in a stove during 
the winter season. 

AMERICAN HOG-WEED. See Boerhaavia. 

AMERICAN LARCH. See Pinus Pendula. 
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AMERICAN VIBURNUM. Sec Laniana. 

AMERICAN UPRIGHT HONEY-SUCKLE. See Azalea, 
AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY. See Melastoma. 

AMERICAN CRANBERRY. See Vaccinium, 

AMERICAN NIGHT-SHADE. See Phytolacca, 

AMERICAN GROUND NUT. See Arrachis. 

AME T, or WATER TREE, a tree growing on the Manilla Islands, 
from whence the natives obtain water, by cutting a hole in it. 
AMETHYSTEA, Amethyst, a genus of the Diandria Monogynia 
Class, ranking in the42d Natural Order, Verlicillatce; the calix con¬ 
sists ol a single leaved perianthium, bell shaped, angular, semiquin- 
quefide, and persistent; the corolla is monopetalous, the border 
quinquepartite, the lowest division more expanding; the stamina 
consists of two slender filaments approximated ; the antherx are 
simple, and roundish; the pistillum has a four cleft germen, sty¬ 
lus the size of the stamina; stigmata two, acute, no corolla, the 
seeds four, gibbous and shorter than the calix. There is only one 
known species, viz. 

A: Cf.ruljEA, Blue Amethyst , a native of Siberia, from whence 
the seeds were sent to the Imperial Garden, at Petersburg!), and 
thence carried to Britain. It is an annual plant, with an upright 
stalk which rises about a foot high, towards the top it puts forth two 
or three small lateral branches, garnished witii small trifid leaves, 
sawed on their edges, of a very dark green colour; the flowers ap¬ 
pear in June or July, and are produced in small umbels at the extre- 
meties of the branches; they are of a fine blue colour, as are also 
the upper parts of the branches, and the leaves immediately under 
the umbels, so that they make a fine appearance : They are culti¬ 
vated by seed sown in autumn, in the spot where they are to remain, 
as they do not thrive when transplanted; when the plants come up, 
no more care is necessary than to keep them clear of weeds. 
AMMANIA, a genus of the Tetrandria Monogynia Class, ranking 
in the 17th Natural Order, Calycanthcmcc ; the calix is an oblong- 
erect bell shaped perianthium, with eight Strix, quadrangulatcd, 
octodentated and persistent; the corolla is either wanting, or it 
consists of four ovate expanding petals, inserted in the calix, the 
stamina consist of four bristly filaments the length of the calix ; 
the antherx are didymous, the pistillum has a large ovate germen 
above, the stylus simple and very short; the stigma headed; the 
pericarpium is a roundish four celled capsule, covered by the ca- 
iix; the seeds are numerous and smail. There are three spe¬ 
cies, all them natives of warm climates, they have no beauty, nei¬ 
ther are they possessed of any remarkable property. 

1. A: Latifolia, with broad leaves. 

2. A: Ramosior, Virginian Anunannia , a native of Carolina and 
Virginia, grows about a foot high, the leaves are long, narrow, and 
placed on short footstalks at the joints; the stalk is round, succu¬ 
lent branching, of a reddish colour, and the side branches near the 
bottom of the plant are produced opposite to each other ; the flow¬ 
ers grow without any uniformity from the different parts of the 
plant; from the extremities they show themselves in clusters, and 
often in the form of spikes, from the lower part of the plants ; they 
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are produced singly, rising from the wings of the stalks ; their co¬ 
lour is white, and each is composed of four oval patent petals : they 
blow in August. 

3. A: Baccifera, Berry Bearing, or Chitia Ammannia , a native 
of China; it is a very small plant, seldom exceeding three inches in 
height, the stalk is tender, round, upright, and of a dusky brown 
colour ; the leaves spear shaped and narrow, edges entire, they grow 
opposite, on short footstalks, the flowers smali and numerous, and 
grow in whorls around the stalks at the wings of the leaves, and 
are succeeded by roundish reddish capsules, containing the seeds. 

JVotc —Michaux in his Flora Boreali-Americana, mentions a na¬ 
tive species, which he calls 

A: Humilis, {A: Ramosior of Walt.) a native of Carolina ; this 
grows near ponds, and is a low trailing plant, with lance shaped 
leaves ; none of them have any remarkable beauty ; Han bury 
describes the following: 

A: Tetragona, ( Jsnardia of Brown) Barbadocs Ammannia , a 
native of the Carribbee Islands, attains a height of about a foot, with 
a four cornered succulent, tender stalk, the leaves are long, narrow, 
and of a thickish consistence, and pale green colour, and half sur¬ 
round the stalk with their base ; the flowers are produced in clus¬ 
tered whorls round the stalks, at the joints : Sometimes they have 
petals, they are then four in number, hut sometimes none. 
AMMEOS. See the following. 

AMMI, Bisho/is Weed , a genus of the Pentandria Digynia Class, 
ranking in the 45th Natural Order, Umbellate ; the universal um¬ 
bel of the culix is manifold, the partial one short and crowded, 
the involucra are pinnatified, with numerous leaflets; the corolla 
are radiated, and all hermaphrodite, the stamina consist of five 
capillary filaments, the antherac roundish ; the pistillum has a gcr- 
men beneath ; the styli are two and reflected, and the stigmata 
are obtuse ; there is no pericarpium, the fruit is roundish, po¬ 
lished, striated, smali and partible, the seeds are two, plano-convex, 
and striated. There are three species. 

1. A. Majus, {A: Vulgaris Mujoris J. Bauh.) Common Bishops 
Weed , a native of Britain, and according to Walter of Carolina, and is 
an annual plant, and very common, it grows naturally in Spain, Italy, 
and several parts of the East. The stalk rises from a foot to near a 
yard high, it is lound, striated and jointed. The leaves are pinnated, 
large, and the radical ones are supported by long footstalks, the foli- 
oles are spear shaped, narrow, and serrated, the leaves on the stalks 
arc finely cut into a multitude of linear segments, forming a leaf like 
that of fennel. The tops of the branches are ornamented with large 
umbels of fio\yers, and the general umbel consists of several smaller 
disposed in a radiated manner; they are white, and blow in June: 
The root is oblong, slender and white, it is propagated by seeds sown 
in autumn, in the place where the plants are to remain ; they will 
flower in June, and the seeds will ripen in August. This plant will 
grow in any open situation, but thrives best in a light sandy soil. 

Part used. The seed. 

Sensible properties. Smell and taste much weaker than the follow¬ 
ing, and without any thing of the origanum flavour of the true Ammi. 
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Medical virtues . The seeds of this species have been substituted 
for the following. They are used as an ingredient in the Theriaca, 
but are much weaker, therefore the Edinburgh College has dropt 
them, and retained only the following: 

2. A: Copticum, (A: Veri. A: Odore Origani, J. Bauh.) 
Egyptian, or True Ammi or Bishop's- Weed. This species is brought 
from Egypt, and is no otherwise known than by the figure of its 
seeds, which are small, striated and of a reddish brown colour. 

Tart used. The seed. 

Sensible Properties. Taste, warm, pungent, and a pleasant smell 
like that of Origanum. 

Medical virtues. They are recommended as stomachic, carmina¬ 
tive and diuretic, but have long been strangers to the shops, and as 
has been observed, their place is frequently sunplied by the seeds of 
the former. 

3. A: GcAuciroLiuM, a perennial plant, with all its leaves cut 
in the shape of a spear, it is a very hardy plant, and»th rives best in 
a moist soil, and may be propagated by seeds in the same manner 
as the first species. 

AMOMI. See Sison. 

AMOMI VERUM. See Amomum Verutn. 

AMOMUM, Ginger , a genus of the monandria monogvnia Class, 
ranking in the 8th Natural Order Scitamenea:; thecalix is an ob¬ 
scure, three toothed perianthium, above; the corolla is monopeta- 
lous, the tubus short, the limbus tripartite, the stamhia is an 
oblong filament with the antherce adjoining, the pislillum has a 
roundish germen beneath, the stylus is filiforme, the stigma ob¬ 
tuse, the pericarpium is leathery, sub-ovate, trigonous, trilocular 
'and three valved; the seeds are numerous. There are four spe¬ 
cies. 

1. A: Zingiber, Common or Amomum Ginger, is a native of the 
East-Indies, from whence it was transplanted into the West-Indies, 
and latterly into South-Carolina; it is a perennial shrub or flag, 
which attains a height of 2| or 3 feet, it grows naturally in the Indies 
without culture; the roots are jointed and spread in the ground, they 
put out many green reed-like stalks in the Spring, the flower stems 
arise by the side of these, immediately from the root, are naked, 
ending with an oblong scaly spike, from each of these scales is pro¬ 
duced a single blue flower, whose petals are but little lower than 
the squamous covering. This plant has been received into the 
gardens on .Santee and Edisto in South-Carolina, and though re¬ 
quiring but little care, in comparison of its usefulness, has not met 
with even the common attention; this it is to be presumed is owing 
to that partiality for foreign articles: They had rather buy, than 
cultivate. They are easily propagated by parting the roots in the 
Spring; in Carolina they have been set in small beds similar to Po- 
tatoe beds, in a light, rich earth, and suffered to remain: hogs are 
remarkably fond of the roots, and if they obtain access will do con¬ 
siderable damage to a field of it in a short time. 

Part used. The dried roots. 

Sensible properties. FragratP ^mcll; a hot, biting, aromatic taste- 
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Medical virtues. It is a very useful spice in cold, flatulent cholics, 
and in laxity and debility of the intestines, it does not heat so much 
as those of tho pepper kind, but its effects are more durable, and 
enters several compositions. 

Domestic uses. The green roots preserved as a sweet meat are 
preferable to every other kind; the Indians mix them with their 
rice, which is their common food, to correct its natural insipidity: 
this spice mixed with others, gives the dishes seasoned with it a 
strong taste, which is extremely disagreeable to strangers; the 
Europeans however who come to Asia without fortunes are obliged 
to conform to it, the others adopt it out of complaisance to their 
wives, who are generally natives of the country: it is an elegant 
addition to some kind of cake. 

2. A: Zerumbet, or Wild Ginger , is also a native of India; the 
roots are larger than those of the first, but are jointed in the same 
manner, the stalks grow from three to nearly four feet high, .with 
oblong leaves placed alternately, the flower stem arises immediately 
from the root; these are terminated by oblong, blunt, scaly heads; 
out of each scale is produced a single white flower, whose petals 
extend a great length beyond the scaly covering. This requires 
the same management in its culture as the foregoing. 

3. A: Cardamomum, or Cardamom; is likewise a native of India, 
though it is but little known in Europe except by its seeds, which 
are used in medicine, there is a variety with smaller fruit, which 
occasions the distinction into Cardamomum Majus and Minus , the 
Cardamomum Majus, or Greater Cardamoms, is a dried fruit or 
pod about an inch long, containing under a thick skin, two rows of 
■small triangular seeds of a warm aromatic flavour, these however 
in consequence of the superiority of the following, are scarcely or¬ 
dered in medicine. The Cardamomum Minus , or lesser Cardamoms, 
is a fruit scarce half the length of the foregoing, but considerably 
stronger both in smell and taste. If we may believe the Abbe Ray- 
nal, Cardamoms propagate themselves in those countries where 
they are natives, without either sowing or planting; nothing more 
is required than as soon as the rainy season is over to set fire to the 
herb which has produced the fruit. 

Part zised. The seed. 

Sensible properties. Warm, grateful, pungent, aromatic taste. 

Medical virtues. Cardamoms as an aromatic are said to have this 
advantage, that notwithstanding their pungency they do not like 
those oi the pepper kind immoderately heat or inflame the bowels; 
these seeds are used in several officinal preparations in the shops, viz. 
spiiituous tinctui es simple and compound, they are employed also 
as a spicy ingredient in several of the officinal compositions. 

4* A. uRana-i aradisi, (iraitis of Paradise; the fruit known by 
this name is brought from the East-Indies, it is about the size of a 
Fig divided into three cells, in each oi which are contained two 
rows of small seeds, like Cardamoms. 

Parts used. The seeds and fruit. 

Sensible properties. Somewhat more grateful and considerably 
mo.e pungent tnan the common Cardamoms, approaching in this 
respect to pepper. ’ ° 
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Medical virtues. These are similar to the foregoing, agreeing in 
its pharmaceutical properties with pepper, it is also employed for 
the same purposes that ginger is usually employed, viz. a spice. 
AMOMUM VERUM, (Amomi racemosi, C. Bauhine) True Amo- 
mum. This fruit is also brought from the East-Indies, it is round 
and about the size of a middling grape, containing under a mem¬ 
branous cover, a number of small, rough, angular seeds, of a 
blackish brown colour on the outside and whitish within; the 
seeds are lodged in three distinct cells, those in each cell are join¬ 
ed closely together, so that the fruit upon being opened ap¬ 
pears to contain only three seeds; ten or twelve of these fruits 
grow together in a cluster and adhere without any pedicle, to a 
woody stalk about an inch long; each single fruit is surrounded 
by six leaves in form of a cup; and the part of the stalk void of 
fruit is clothed with leafy scales. 

Part used. The seeds. 

Sensible Properties. The husks, leaves and stem, have a light, 
grateful smell, and a moderately warm aromatic taste; the seeds 
freed from the husks are in both respects much stronger, their 
smell is quick and penetrating, their taste pungent, approaching to 
that of Camphor. 

Medical virtues. Notwithstanding Amomum is an elegant aro¬ 
matic, it has long been a stranger to the shops; it is directed as an 
ingredient in the Theriaca: The College of Edinburgh has expung¬ 
ed that composition, and as the true Amomum is not at present to 
be procured in this country, they have dropt its name. The College 
of London allows the seeds of the Amomi Vulgaris {y. Sisonis quod 
Amomum Officinis Nostris, C. B.) or Bastard Stone Parsley to be 
substituted in its stead. See Sison. 

AMORPHA, False Indigo , a genus of the Diadelphia Decandria 
Class, ranking in the 32d Natural Order Papilionacece of Linnccus; 
the calix is a single leaved perianthium, tubular and persistent; 
the corolla consists of an ovate, concave, erect petal, scarcely larger 
than, and placed on the upper side of the calix; the stamina con¬ 
sist of ten erect, unequal filaments, longer than the corolla, the 
anthers are simple, the pistillum has a roundish germen, the 
stylus subulated, and the length of the stamina, the stigma sim¬ 
ple, the pericarpium is a lunated unilocular legumen, reflected, 
larger than the calix, and tuberculated; the seeds are two and kid¬ 
ney shaped: By the corolla alone this genus may be distinguished 
from all the known plants in the universe, the petals are the ban¬ 
ner, the wings and keel are wanting, which is very singular in a 
papilionaceous corolla. There is only one known species—Mr. 
Walter defines two, viz. 

1. A: Fruticosa, (Barba Jovis Americana) False Indigo, an indi¬ 
genous plant of South-Carolina, which rises with many irregular 
stems to the height of 12 or 14 feet, the leaves are late in the spring 
before their foliage is fully displayed, the ends of their branches are 
generally destroyed by the frost, or if they recover it, they have the 
appearance of being dead, whilst other plants testify their effects of 
the reviving months. But notwithstanding these defects this tree 
has some other good properties that in part make amends for them; 
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the leaves when ont are admired by all; they arc of a pleasant green 
cblour, are very large, beautifully pinnated, the folioles being arrang¬ 
ed along the stalks by pairs, and terminate by an odd one, the flow¬ 
ers are of a purple colour, they grow in spikes seven or eight inches 
long at the ends of the branches, and are of a singular structure. 
The Amorpha is most readily propagated by seeds, or by laying 
down the young branches which in one year will make good roots, 
and may then be taken off and planted either in a nursery or in the 
places where they are designed to remain; they do not thrive upon 
removal after having stood long in a place. In order to make this 
tree have its best effect, it should be planted among others of its 
own growth, in a well sheltered situation, by which means the ends 
will not be so liable to be destroyed by the winter’s frost; the 
branches will not suffer by the violence of the winds, and as it is 
subject to put out many branches near the root these indelicacies 
and imperfections will be concealed, whilst the tree will show itselt 
to the utmost advantage, when in bloom. 

Domestic uses. Formerly a coarse kind of Indigo was prepared 
from this plant by the inhabitants of Carolina, and from which the 
plant has taken its English name; it is however at present scarce 
otherwise noticed, than as an ornament in shrubberies, Sec. 

2. A: Herbacka, with annual wooly stalk and leaves. 

AMP AN A, an obsolete name of the Borassus. 

AMPELIS, the Vine. See Vitis. 

AMPELOPSIS of Michaux, the Hedsra and Vitis of Linnxus, 
which see. ^ 

AMYGDAI.US, The Almond and Peach , a genus of the icosandria 
monogynia Class, ranking in the 36th Natural Order Pomaces of 
Linnxus; the calix is a single leaved perianthium beneath, tubu¬ 
lar and quinquefide; the corolla consists of five oblong petals, 
which are inserted into the calix; the stamina consist of 30 slen¬ 
der, erect filaments, half the length of the corolla, and inserted 
into the calix; the anthers are simple; thepistillum has a round 
villous germen above, a simple stylus, the length of the stamina 
and the stigma headed; the pericarpium is a large, roundish, vil¬ 
lous drupa, with a longitudinal furrow; the seed is an ovate, com¬ 
pressed nut, perforated in the pores. Botanists admit of but one 
real species of the common Almoncl tree: the Botanic characters 
of the flowers comprehends also the Peach and the Nectarine. 

1. A: Communis, or Common Almond , called by the natives 
Totoca , a native of Africa, which will grow to near 20 feet high, and 
whether planted singly in an open place, or mixed with others in 
clumps, shrubbery quarters, See. shows itself one of the finest flower¬ 
ing trees in nature. Those who never yet saw it, may easily con¬ 
ceive what a noble appearance this tree must make, when covered 
all over with a bloom of a delicate red, which will be in March, a 
time when very few trees are ornamented either with leaves or flow¬ 
ers—No ornamental plantations therefore of what sort or kind so¬ 
ever, should be without Almond trees; neither are the beauties of 
the flowers the only thing desirable in this tree, the fruit would ren¬ 
der it worthy of planting, were there no other motive; it ripens well, 
and its goodness is well known. The White flowering Almond is. 
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a variety of this species, and is cultivated for the sake of its flowers 
and fruit, though the flowers artymferior to the others. It is said in 
the London Dispensatory for 1770, page 85, that the eye distin¬ 
guishes no difference betwixt the trees which produce the sweet and 
bitter, or betwixt the kernels themselves, and that the same tree has, 
by; a difference in culture afforded berth. Almonds are propagated 
by inoculating them into plum-stocks in August; the stocks should 
be flrsl planted in the nursery when of the size of a straw, and the 
first or second summer after, they will bs ready to receive the bud; 
the usual method of inoculation must be observed and there is no 
danger of success. 

The parts used and their sensible properties being so well known, 
we omit any farther description. 

Medical virtues. Sweet Almonds are said to afford but little nou¬ 
rishment,, and when eaten in substance are not easy of digestion, 
unless thoroughly comminuted; peeled and eaten six or eight at a 
time, they sometimes give present relief in heart-burn; the use of a 
little salt is said to render them miscible with our fluids as a sapo¬ 
naceous mass, but if indulged in to excess they are productive of 
alarming and sometimes fatal disorders: The oleaginous part quick¬ 
ly becomes acrid on the stomach, hence they are particularly im¬ 
proper for persons of a bilious habit, but in medicine they are mostly 
used for making emulsions, and they abound not only with an oil, 
but likewise with a mucilage fit for incorporating oil and water to¬ 
gether; the emulsion is commonly made as follows, beat an ounce of 
blanched Almonds in a marble mortar, into a fine pulp, and triturate 
them well with half an ounce (more or less) of fine sugar, then add 
by little at a time a quart of water, taking care to continue grinding 
them while the water is poured on, after which the white milky 
liquor is strained through a cloth, some add a dram of blanched 
bitter Almonds to an ounce of the sweet, which they think make the 
emulsions more agreeable. Such emulsions have been much used 
as a drink in acute diseases, for diluting and blunting acrimonious 
juices in the first passages, and acrid saline particles in the blood; 
and for softening and lubricating the fibres and membranes. It may 
not however be amiss here, to object to the absurdity of giving 
Almond milk, See. as a common diet drink to febrile patients, for as 
it consists entirely of oily and insoluble parts, it not only heats and 
vitiates the stomach, but at the same time occasions an accumula¬ 
tion of bile. It has been a common practice to dissolve from half an 
ounce to an ounce or more of Cum Arabic, in the watej’ used for mak¬ 
ing the emulsions, and to make patients drink freely of them, while 
blisters arc applied to the body in order to prevent strangury, as also 
in cases of gravel, and of inflamation of the bladder or urethra,'and 
in heat of urine from virulent gonorrhoea, or other causes. Cam¬ 
phor, Resin of Jalap and other resinous substances, by being tritu¬ 
rated with Almonds become miscible with water, and more mild and 
pleasant than they were before. The bitter Almonds are suspected 
as possessing deleterious qualities, as they have been found to de¬ 
stroy some sort of animals, but when eaten by men they appear to be 
innocent. 
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'Note. The expressed oil of Bitter Almonds is in cases of poison 
recommended preferably to all others, but care must be taken not 
to use the chemical or distilled oil instead of the natural, as the 
chemical oil of almonds, is itself a poison. 

2. A : Nana, Dwarf Almond, is a native of Asia Minor, of this 
Shrub there are two sorts, the single and the double, both grow to 
about lour or five feet high, and are in the first esteem as flowering 
shrubs ; the single sort has its beauties ; but the double kind is 
matchless. In both, the flowers are arranged the whole length of 
last year’s shoots, their colour is a delicate red, and they shew them¬ 
selves early in the spring, which still enhances their value. Both 
these species are propagated by layers, or from the suckers, which 
they sometimes send forth in great plenty. 

3. A: Persica, or Pectch, is said to be a native of Europe, but 
of what place is not known. It is cultivated extensively^ in Caro¬ 
lina, Georgia and some others of the United States. Cultivation 
has produced many varieties of this fruit, the most esteemed of 
which shall be particularized. 

Parts used. The flowers and fruit, also the leaves. 

Sensible properties. The fruits of both the Peach and the Necta¬ 
rine are sufficiently known as delicious: The flowers have an a- 
greeable smell, and a bitterish taste. 

Medical Virtues. An infusion in water of half an ounce of the 
fresh gathered flowers, or a drachm of them when dried, sweeten¬ 
ed with sugar, proves for children an useful laxative, and anthel- 
menthic : The leaves of the tree are with this intention somewhat 
more efficacious, though less agreeable. The fruit has the same 
quality, with the other sweet fruits, that of abating heat, quench¬ 
ing thirst, and gently loosening the belly: The varieties are as 
follows, viz: 

1. The White Rutmcg is the first peach in season, being often 
in perfection by the end of July. The leaves are doubly serrated, 
the flower large and of a pale colour, the fruit is white, small and 
round, the flesh too is white, parts from the stone, and has a su¬ 
gary musky flavour. 

2. Red Nutmeg, hath yellowish green leaves, with serpentine 
edges, which are slightly serrated, the flowers are large, open, and 
of a deep bluish colour, the fruit is larger and rounder than the 
former, and is of a bright Vermillion next the sun, but more yellow 
on the other side. The flesh is white except next the stone, from 
which it separates, and has a rich musky flavour, it ripens just after 
the foregoing. 

3. Early Purple, hath smooth leaves, terminated in a sharp point, 
the flowers are large, open, and of a lively red, the fruit is large, 
round and covered with a fine deep red coloured down, the flesh is 
white, red next the stone, and full of a rich vinous juice. Ripe a- 
bout the middle of August. 

4. Small Mignon, hath leaves slightly serrated, the flowers small 
and contracted, the peach is round, of a middling size, tinged with 
darkish red on the sun side, and is of a pale yellowish colour on the 
other, the flesh is white, parts from the stone, where it is red, and 




contains plenty of a vinous sugary juice. Ripens rather before the 
former. 

5. White Magdalen, hath long, shining, pale green leaves, deep¬ 
ly serrated on the edges, and the wood is mostly black at the pith, 
the flowers are large and open, appear early, and are of a pale red: 
The fruit is round, rather large, of a yellowish white colour, ex¬ 
cept on the sun side, where it is slightly streaked with red, the 
flesh is white to the stone, from which it separates, and the juice 
pretty well flavoured. Ripe at the end of August. 

6. Yellow Albcrge, hath deep red, middle sized flowers, the 
peach is smaller than the former, of a yenow colour on the shady 
side, and of a deep red on the other, the flesh is yellow, red at 
the stone, and the juice is sugary and vinous. 

7. Great French Mignon, hath large finely serrated leaves, and 
beautiful red flowers, the fruit is large, quite round, covered with 
a fine sattiny down, of abrownish red colour on the sunny side, 
and of a greenish yellow on the other. The flesh is white, easily 
parts from the skin, and is copiously stored with a sugary high fla¬ 
voured juice. Ripe near the middle of August. 

8. Beautiful Chevreuse, hath plain leaves and small contracted flow¬ 
ers, the fruit is rather oblong, of a middling size, of a fine red co¬ 
lour next the sun, but yellow on the other side, the flesh is yel¬ 
lowish, parts from the stone andisfull of a rich sugary juice. Ri¬ 
pens a little after the former. 

9. Red Magdalen, hath deeply serrated leaves and large open 
flowers, the fruit is large, round, and of a fine red next the sun, the 
flesh is firm white, separates from the stone, where it is very red, 
the juice is sugary and of an exquisite rich flavour. Ripe at the 
end of August. 

10. The Chancellor, hath large, slightly serrated leaves, the 
peach is about the size of the beautiful Chevreuse, but rather round¬ 
er, the skin is very thin, of a fine red on the sunny side, the flesh 
is white and melting, parts from the stone, and the juice is very 
rich,and sugary. Ripens with the former. 

11. Smith's Newington. The leaves are serrated and the flow¬ 
ers are large and open, the fruit is of a middle size, of a fine red 
on the sunny side, the flesh white and firm, but very red at the stone, 
to which it sticks closely, and the juice has a pretty good flavour. 
Ripens with the former. 

12. The. Montauban, hath serrated leaves and the flowers are 
large and open, the fruit is about the size of the former, of a pur¬ 
plish red next the sun, but of a pale one on the shady side. The 
flesh is melting and white even to the stone, from w hich it sepa-. 
rates, the juice is rich and well flavoured. Ripens a little before 
the former. 

13. The Malta, hath deeply serrated leaves, and the flowers are 
large and open, the fruit is almost round, of a fine red next the sun, 
marbled with a deeper red, but the shade side is of a deep green, 
the flesh is a fine white, except at the stone, from which it parts, 
where it is of a deep red, the juice is a little musky and agreeable. 
Ripens at the end of August or beginning of September. 


14. The Vine use, hath large deep green leave", and full bright red 
flowers, the fruit is round, of a middle size, the skin is thin, all 
over red, the flesh fine and white, except at the stone, where it is 
very red, and the juice is copious and vinous. Ripe in the middle 
of September. 

15. The Bcllcgarde , hath smooth leaves, and small contracted 
flowers, the fruit is very large, round and of a deep purple colour 
next the sun, the flesh is white, parts from the stone, where it is of 
a deep red, and the juice is rich and excellent. Ripens early in 
September. 

16. The Bourdine, hath large, fine, green plain leaves and small 

flesh-coloured contracted flowers, the fruit is round, of a dark red 
next the sun, the flesh white, except at the stone, where it is of a 
deep red, and the juice is rich and vinous. Ripens with the for¬ 
mer. • 

17. The Rosanna , hath plain leaves and small contracted flow¬ 

ers:, the fruit is rather longer than the Alberge, and some count it 
only a variety of the latte;'. The flesh is yellow, and parts from tfie 
stone, where it is red, the juice is rich and vinous. Ripe early in 
September. ( 

18. The Admirable, hath plain leaves and small contracted flow¬ 
ers, which arc of a pale red, the fruit is very large land round, the 
flesh is firm, melting and white, parts from the stone, where it is 
red, and the juice has a sweet, sugary, high vinous flavour. Ripe 
early in September. 

19. The Old Jhe<tvington, hath serrated leaves, and large open 
flowers, the fruit is large, of a fine red next the sun, the flesh is 
white, slicks close to the stone, where it is of a deep red, and the 
juice has an excellent flavour. Ripens just after the former. 

20. The Royal , hath plain leaves and small contracted flowers, 
the fruit is about the size of the Admirable and resembles it, except 
that it has sometimes a few knobs or warts, the flesh is white, melt¬ 
ing and full of a rich juice, it parts from the stone, and is there of 
a deep red. Ripe about the middle of September. 

21. The Rambonillet, hath leaves and flowers like the Royal, the 
fruit is rather round than long, of a middling size, and deeply divid¬ 
ed by a furrow, it is of a bright yellow on the shady side, but of a 
fine red on the other, the flesh is melting yellow, parts from the 
stone, where it is of a deep red, and the juice is rich and vinous. 
Ripe with the former. 

22. The Portugal, hath plain leaves and large open flowers, the 
fruit is large spotted, and of a beautiful red on the sunny side, the 
flesh is firm, white, sticks to the stone, and is there red, the stone is 
small, deeply furrowed, and the juice is rich and sugary. Ripe 
towards the end of September. 

23. The late Admirable, hath serrated leaves, and brownish red, 
small contracted flowers, the fruit is ratjher large and round, of a 

^bright red next the sun, marbled with a deeper, the flesh is of a 
greenish white, and sticks to the stone, where it hath several red 
veins, the juice is rich and vinous. Ripe about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember. 
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24. The Mvette, hath serrated leaves, and small contracted 
flowers, the fruit is large and roundish, of a bright red colour next 
the sun, but of a pale yellow on the shady side, the fiesh is of a 
greenish yellow, parts from the stone, where it is very red, and is. 
copiously stored with rich juice. Ripens about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember. 

25. Venus' hath finely serrated leaves, and rose coloured, 

small contracted flowers, edged with carmine; the fruit is of a mid¬ 
dling size, and has a rising like a breast; it is of a faint red on the 
sunny side, and on the shady one of a straw colour, the flesh is melt¬ 
ing, white, separates from the stone, where it is red, and the juice is 
rich and sugary. Ripens about the middle of September. 

26. 1 he Late Pur/de hath large serrated leaves, which are vari¬ 
ously contorted, and the flowers are small and contracted, the fruit 
is round, large, of a dark red on the sunny side, and yellowish on the 
other ; the flesh is melting, white, parts from the stone, where it is 
red, and thejuice is sweet, and high flavoured, ripens with the former. 

27. The Persiquc hath large, very long indented leaves, and 
small contracted flowers ; the fruit is large, oblong, of a fine red 
next the sun; the flesh firm, white, but red at the stone, juicy, and 
of a high pleasant flavour; the stalk has frequently a small knot 
upon it. Ripe late in September. 

28. The Catharine hath plain leaves, and small flowers; the fruit 
is large, round, of a very dark red next the sun; the flesh white, 
firm, sticks close to the stone, and is there of a deep red, the juice, 
is rich and pleasant. Ripens early in October. 

29. The Monstrous Pavy hath large, very slightly serrated leaves, 
and large but rather contracted flowers ; the fruit is round and very 
large, whence its name; it is a fine red on the sunnv side, and of a 
greenish white on the other, the flesh is white, melting, sticks close- 
to the stone, and is there of a deep red ; it is pretty full of juice, 
which in dry seasons is sugary vinous, and agreeable. Ripe towards 
the end of October. 

30. The Bloody Peach hath rather large serrated leaves, which, 
turn red in autumn: the fruit is of a middling size, the skin all 
over of a dull red, and the flesh is red down to the stone ; the fruit 
is but dry, and the juice rather sharp and bitterish; it is well worth 
cultivating, notwithstanding, for the fruit bake and preserve well. 

31. The Indian Peach hath leaves like the former; the fruit is 
also of a middling size, the skin while growing of a dusky dark 
gi een, appeal s shrivelled, when hall grown the fiesh cuts red from 
the centre to the skin; when fully ripe the skin becomes a deep brown, 
the flesh next to it a deep yellow, towards the stone a beet red. It 
is a juicy peach, and looked upon a great rarity in South-Carolina, 
where it has just began to be cultivated : The seeds of this Peach 
were procured from the Indians of Georgia. 

Peaches are propagated by seeds, grafting, inoculating, and by 
cuts; the mode of cultivating is so well known as to need no farther 
description. 

The Nectarine is said by Linnxus to be only a variety of the Peach, 
its having a smooth coat being only an accident originally; there 
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are also many varieties cultivated ; the following are the most es¬ 
teemed, viz. 

1. The Elrage hath targe serrated leaves, and small flowers, the 
fruit is of a middling size, of a dark purple colour next the sun, and 
of a greenish yellow on the shady side, the flesh parts from the stone, 
and has a soft melting, good flavoured juice. Ripe early in August. 

2. The Newington hath serrated leaves, and large open flowers ; 
the fruit is pretty large, of a beautiful red on the sunny side, but of 
a bright yellow on the other ; the flesh sticks to the stone ; it is there 
of a deep red colour, and the juice has an excellent rich flavour. 
Ripe towards the end of August. 

3. The Scarlet is rather less than the former, of a fine scarlet 
colour next the sun, but fades to a pale red on the shady side ; it 
ripens near the time of the former. 

4. The Roman , or Cluster Red Nectarine , hath plain leaves, and 
large flowers ; the fruit is large, of a deep red towards the sun, but 
yellowish on the shady side; the flesh is firm, sticks to the stone, 
and is there red, the juice is rich and has an excellent flavour. 
Ripe towards the end of August. 

5. The Murrey is a middling sized fruit, of a dirty red colour on 
the sunny side, and yellowish on the shady one, the flesh is firm and 
tolerably flavoured. Ripens early in September. 

6. The Italian Nectarine hath smooth leaves, and small flowers; 
the fruit is red next the sun, but yellowish on the other side ; flesh 
firm, adheres to the stone where it is red, aiwl when ripe, which is 
early in September, has an excellent flavour. 

7. The Golden N'cctarine has an agreeable red colour next the sun, 
bright yellow on the opposite side; flesh very yellow; sticks to 
the stone, where it is of a pale red; has a rich flavour, and ripens 
in September. 

8. Temples Nectarine is of a middling size, of a fair red next the 
sun, of a yellowish green on the other side, flesh white near the 
stone, and has a high poignant flavour. 

Note. All the above species are propagated by inoculating them 
into Plum slocks in August; the stocks must be treated in the same 
manner as has been directed for the propagation of Almonds. 
AMYRBERIS. See Rcrberis. 

AMYRIS, Gum Elemi Tree , a genus of the Decandria Monogynia 
Class, ranking in the 32d Natural Order, Eafiilionaccea; the calix 
is,a small single leaved perianthium, four toothed and persistent; 
the corolla consists ol four oblong petals, concave and expanding ; 
the stamina consists of eight erect subuiated filaments, the anthers 
are oblong, erect, and the length of the coiolla ; the pistillum has 
an ovate germen above ; a thickish stylus, the length of the stami¬ 
na, and a four cornered stigma, the pericarpium is a round drupa¬ 
ceous berry, the seed is a globular glossy nut. There are four 
species, viz. 

1. A: Elemifera, Gum Elemi, or Gum Lemon Shrub, is a native 
of Carolina, South America, and the Indies; it grows to the height 
©f about six feet, producing trifoliated stiff, shining leaves, growing 
opposite to one another, on footstalks, two inches long; at the ends 
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of the branches grow four or five slender stalks, set with many very- 
small white flowers. This Shrub is called by the natives Icicariba. 

Fart used. The Gum resin, commonly called Gum Elemi. 

Sensible properties. This drug is brought from the Spanish West- 
Indies, and sometimes from the East Indies, in long roundish 
cakes, generally wrapped up in flag leaves ; the best sort is softisb, 
somewhat transparent, of a pale whitish yellow colour, inclining x 
little to green, of a strong, not unpleasant smell ; it almost totally 
dissolves in pure spirit, and sends over some part oi its fragrance 
along with this mentruum in distillation: Distilled with water, it 
yields a considerable quantity of pale coloured, thin fragrant essen¬ 
tial oil. 

Medical~nrtu.es. This resin gives name to one of the officinal 
ointments, and is scarce any otherwise made use of, though prefet- 
able to some others which are held in greater esteem. 

Mote. Authors seem to be divided respecting the class of this 
plant; some class it in the Hexandria Monogynies, others in the 
Fecandria Monogynia ; we therefore refer to the article Bur sera, 
where a more full description is given. 

2. A: Gileadensis, Balm, or Balsam of Gilead ; it is also called 
Opobalsamum ; it is an evergreen shrub, growing.spontaneously in 
Arabia, Felix, and Jericho; whence the Turks have transplanted the 
shrubs into their gardens, at Grand Cairo, where they are guarded 
by the Janisaries, or Soldiers, during the time the Balsam flows, and 
at which time it is very difficult to get a sight of them. The true 
Balsam tree is also found near to Mecca, which is situated about a 
days journey from the Red Sea, on the Asiatic side : The leaves of 
the tree are like the leaves of Rue, the flowers are white, and shaped 
like stars ; in the middle of which, rises little kernels, or berries, 
which adheres to the branches by means of a very small stalk ; it is 
green at first, but grows brown as it ripens ; when the Balsam first 
runs, it is of the consistence ofoil of Sweet Almonds, but by age 
becomes like Turpentine, looses much of its smell, and grows some¬ 
times blackish. It is almost impossible to get any of the Balsam, 
unless it be by means of some Ambassador, to whom the Grand 
Seignor has made a present of it, or by the Soldiers who watch this 
precious liquor; otherwise it is rarely ever to be had genuine; the 
Turks themselves holding it in too great esteem, to suffer any of it 
to be exported. 

Fart used. The Balsam, commonly known under the various 
names of Balsam, Judaicum, Syriacum , lid Media, Opobalsamum, and 
Balm of Gilead; also the fruit already described, and which is called 
Carpobalsamum. 

Sensible properties. The true Balm of Gilead, or Opobalsamum, 
according to Alpinus, is at first turbid and white, of a very strong 
pungent smell, like that of Turpentine, but much sweeter, and of an 
acrid, bitter astringent taste : After some time it acquires a yellow¬ 
ish, or greenish yeliow colour, a warm bitterish aromatic taste, and 
an acidulous, fragrant smell. Dr. Alston says the surest marks of 
this Balsam being pure and genuine, is spreading quickly on the sur¬ 
face of water when dropt into it, and that if a single drop of it is let 
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fall into a large saucer full of water, it immediately spreads all over 
its surface, and as it were dissolves and disappears; but in about 
half an hour it becomes a transparent pellicle, covering the whole 
surface, and may be taken up with a pin, having lost both its flui¬ 
dity and colour, and become white and soft, cohering and commu¬ 
nicating its smell and taste to the water. The Carpobalsamum is 
about the size of a Pea, of a whitish colour, inclosed in a dark brown 
wrinkled bark, has a pleasant, warm, glowing taste and a fragrant 
smell resembling that of the Opobalsam. 

Medical virtues. Balm of Gilead, or the O/iobalsamum , is in high 
esteem among the Eastern nations, both as a medicine, and as an 
odoriferous ointment and cosmetic; it has been recommended in a 
variety of complaints, but its great scarcity, and the almost impossi¬ 
bility of obtaining the genuine drug, has prevented it from coming 
into use, and it is now generally believed that the Canada and Copai- 
va Balsams, answer equally as good purposes as any that are to be 
expected from the Balm of Gilead; and though Solomons has 
boasted and imposed on many ignorant people, his Nostrum for the 
true Balm of Gilead, it has been asserted, and by good authority, to 
be no other t£ than a base compound,” and from the circumstances 
before noted, conceive his Nostrum to be prepared either of the 
Canada Balsam, or of the Balsam of Juniper, trees common enough 
in America. The Curpobalsam likewise is rarely to be met with 
genuine, such as is commonly to be obtained, has lost almost all its 
smell and taste, having no doubt previously been divested of its good 
qualities before exportation; it had formerly a place in the Mithri- 
-date and Theriaca formulae; when genuine its virtues are similar to 
‘the Opobalsamum. 

S. A: Toxifera, or Poison TVoocl, it grows usually on rocks, in 
Providence, Ilathera, and others of the Bahama Islands, it is a small 
tree with a smooth, light coloured bark; its leaves are winged, the 
middle rib is 7 or 8 inches long with pairs of pinna: one against 
another, on inch long footstalks, the fruit hangs in bunches, is 
shaped like a pear, and is of a purple colour, covering an oblong hard 
•stone; from the trunk of this tree distils a liquid as black as ink. 
Birds feed on the fruit, particularly one called the “ Purple Gross - 
beak,” on the mucilage that covers the stone. 

4. A: Balsamuera, or Rose Wood, is found on gravelly hills in 
Jamaica, and others of the West-India Islands; it rises to a consi¬ 
derable height, and the trunks arc remarkable for having large pro¬ 
tuberances on them; the leaves are Laurel-shaped, the small blue 
flowers are on a branched spike, and the berries are small and black. 
The writers on Botany and the Materia Medica are much divided 
about this tree, some will have the Rose Wood to be a species of 
Aspalathus, other the Rhodiola Rosea of Linne, but the latest writers 
of the Materia Medica, have determined ?? to the Genista Canarien- 
sis of Linnxus (i. e. Lignum Rhodium, or Rose Wood). Be this as 
it may, Rhodium is at present in esteem only on account of its oil, 
which is employed as an high and agreeable perfume, in scenting 
pomatums and the like. 

Domestic uses. The Balsamifera or Rose Wood affords an excel¬ 
lent timber, it is also replete with a fragrant balsam or oil, and 
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retains its flavour and solidity, though exposed to the weather, many 
years; and Dr. Wright, thinks a perfume equal to the Oleum Rhodii 
may probably be obtained from this species by distillation. 
ANABASIS, Berry-bearing GrassworC. See St.lsola. 
ANAGAMPSEROS, a syrionime of the Portuluca and several 
other plants. 

ANACARDIUM, or Cashew Nut tree., (Malacca Bean, London 
Disp. for 1770) a genus of the decandria monogynia Class (Rous¬ 
seau, Polygamia Dioecia ) ranking in the 12th Natural Order Hole- 
race <e of Linnxus: the calix is divided into five parts, the divisions 
ovate and deciduous; the corolla consists of five reflected petals, 
twice the length of the calix; the stamina consist of ten capillary 
filaments, shorter than the calix, one of them without the anthene; 
the anthers are small and roundish; the pistillum has a roundish 
germen; the stylus is subulated, inflected, and the length of the 
corolla; the stigma oblique; there is no pericarpium, the recep- 
taculum is very large and fleshy; the seed is a large kidney¬ 
shaped nut, placed above the receptaculum. There is only one 
known species, viz. 

A: Occident ale, it grows naturally in the West-Indies, and 
arrives at the height of 20 feet in those places of which it is a native. 
One of these plants are to be seen in the Botanic Garden of South 
Carolina.—The fruit of the Anacardium is as large as an Orange, 
and is full of an acrid juice, which is frequently made use of in 
making punch. To the apex of this fruit grows a nut of the size 
and shape of a Hare’s kidney, but much larger at the end which is 
next the fruit than at the other; the shell is very hard, and the ker¬ 
nel which is sweet and pleasant is covered with a thin film, between 
this and the shell is lodged a thick, blackish, inflamablc liquor, of 
such a caustic nature in the fresh nuts, that if the lips chance to 
touch it, blisters will immediately follow—they are propagated easi¬ 
ly from the nuts. 

Parts used. The fruit and nut. 

Sensible firo/ierties. The fruit, as was already observed, contains 
an acid juice; the nut growing to the apex, contains between the 
|>uter shell and a thin film covering the kernel, a very acrid juice; 
the kernel of a sweetish taste, not unlike Almonds. 

Medical virtues. The Medical virtues of Anacardium have been 
greatly disputed, many have attributed to them the faculty of comfort¬ 
ing the brain and nerves, and fortifying the memory, quickening the 
intellect, hence a confection made from them lias been dignified with 
the title of Confectio Sapientum, others think it better deserves the 
name of Confectio Stultornm, i. e. confection of fools, and mention 
instances of its continued use having rendered people maniacal; the 
ill effects however attributed to this fruit belong only to the juice con¬ 
tained betwixt the kernels, the acrimony of which is so great as to be 
employed by the Indians as a Caustic, it is recommended externally 
for tettars, freckles, and other cutaneous disorders, and is esteemed 
an excellent cosmetic with the West-India young ladies, but they 
must certainly sutler a great deal of pain in its application, and fond 
as our young ladies are of a smooth, beautiful face, it is highly pro¬ 
bable they would never submit, to be flayed alive to obtain one. 
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When any of the former fancy themselves to© much tanned by the 
scorching rays of the sun, they gently scrape off the thin outside of 
the stone, and then rub their face all over with the stone; their faces 
immediately swell and grow black, and the skin being poisoned by 
the caustic oil above mentioned, will in the space of five or six days, 
come entirely off in large flakes, so that they cannot appear in public 
in less than a fortnight, by which time the new skin looks as fair as 
that of a new bGrn child. The negroes in Brazil cure themselves 
effectually of disorders in the stomach, by eating of the yellow fruit 
of this tree, the juice of which being acid, cuts the thick and tough 
humours which obstructed the free circulation of the blood, and 
thus removes the complaint. 

Domestic uses. The kernels freed from the outer parts are eaten 
raw, roasted, or pickled; the juice of the fruit is used by the natives 
for making punch; and the milky juice of the tree will stain linen 
a good black, which cannot be washed out. 

ANACYCLUS, a genus of the Syngenesia Polygamia Superflua 
Class, ranking in the 49th Natural Order Com/iosita-discoides ; 
the calix is hemispheric and imbricated; the corolla is radiated; 
the stamina consist of five very short capillary filaments; the 
antherx cvlindric and tubular; the pistillum has an oval germen, 
a filiform stylus, a bifid stigma in the hermaphrodites, two slen¬ 
der reflected stigmata in the females; there is no pericarpium, 
but the calix unchanged, the receptaculum is chaffy, the seeds 
are solitary with membranous wings. There are three species 
all natives of the Indies. 

1. A: Creticus, C'retan Anacylus; this is the Cotula Cretica of 
Tournefort, it grows naturally in Crete, it has small trailing stalks, 
and decompound leaves, finely divided into a multitude of narrow 
parts, the divisions are plane, and the whole leaf very much resem¬ 
bles Chamomile; the flowers are small and of a w'hite colour, they 
grow singly, and their heads are inflected; they blow in June. 

2. A: Orientalis, (Chamcemelum Orientale of Tourne.) Orien¬ 
tal Anacyclus a native of the East, has also short, weak and trailing 
stalks; the leaves of this species are only compound; they are pin¬ 
nated and each is composed of several setaceous (bristly) acute lobes; 
the flowers are white and very much like Chamomile; they blow in 
July. 

3. A: Valentinus, (Chrysanthemum Valentinum of Clusius, 
Bupthalmo, Sec. of J. Bauh.) Valentinum Anacyclus , grows in Valen- 
tia; this species hath a slender branching stalk of about a foot long; 
the leaves resemble those of Chamomile and are hairy, the flowers 
are produced singly from the ends of the branches, are large, of a 
bright yellow colour, and are very handsome; they blow in July and 
August. 

AN AG ALLIS, Pimpernel; a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia 
Class, ranking in the 20th Natural Order Rotacea; the calix is a 
quinpepartite perianthium, which is persistent; the corolla con¬ 
sists of one rotated petal; the stamina consist of five erect fila¬ 
ments shorter than the corolla, the antherx are simple, the pistil¬ 
lum has a globular germen, the stylus slightly declinated, the 
stigma headed, the pericarpium is a globular capsule, unilocular 
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and circumscribed ; the seeds are numerous and angled; th* 
receptaculum globular and very large. Of this there are four 
species. 

1. A: Arvensis. Common or Scarlet Pimpernel an indigenous 
plant, growing in corn fields, and sandy places. Dr. Withering 
observes that, every part of this plant is singularly beautiful. They 
are also farther remarkable, that the flowers open regularly between 
eight and nine o’clock in the morning, and close their petals at 
four in the afternoon ; from which circumstance they have also re¬ 
ceived the name of Four o’clock Flowers. (See Mirabilis) —Pim¬ 
pernel has two strong varieties, viz. (Flore Coeruleo and Flore Phce~ 
nicio.) These have been distinguished by late Botanists as distinct 
species ; the first, or blue flowered, as the female, and the latter as 
the male. It is a low plant, resembling Chickweed, but easily dis¬ 
tinguishable by its leaves, being spotted underneath, and joined 
immediately to the stock ; the male and female differ no otherwise 
than in the colour of their flowers; are both found wild in the 
fields, the male, or red flowered sort being most common. 

Part used. The leaves and flowers. 

Sensible properties. An herbaceous roughish taste, with little or 
no smell. 

Medical virtues. Many extraordinary virtues have been attributed 
to them ; they have been esteemed cephalic, sudorific, vulnerary, 
antimaniacal, antiepileptic, and alexiterial. Crow ned heads and Re¬ 
publics have passed law's to preserve it from destruction, but un¬ 
happily this plant affords another instance, among many others, of 
having obtained a high character, without the smallest pretensions 
thereto. The flowers were formerly in great repute, for their sup¬ 
posed efficacy in curing the bite of a mad dog. It has, however, 
repeatedly failed, and the plant in a medicinal view, justly disre¬ 
garded. 

Domestic uses. This plant is not unfrequently taken as food, it 
makes no unpleasant salad, and in some parts of Great-Britain is a 
common pot herb. All the species are eaten by cows and goats, 
but refused by sheep. Small birds are greatly delighted with the 
seed. They are also all of them easily propagated by seeds, and if 
suffered to remain till their seeds scatter, they soon become trou¬ 
blesome weeds. 

2. A: Monelli, or narrow leaved Pimpernel, is a beautiful 
small perennial plant, and produces numbers of fine biue flowers— 
and is a native of Verona. 

3. A: Latieolia, Spanish Pimpernel, a native of Spain, and 
produces likewise blue flowers. 

4. A: Linifolia, Flax leaved Pimpernel. Is also a native of 
Spain. 

ANAG ALLIS AQUATICA. See Becabunga and Veronica. 
ANAGYRIS, Slinking 'Bean trefoil , a genus of the decandria mo- 
nogynia class, ranking in the 32nd. Natural Order, Papiliona - 
cax. The calix is a bell shaped perianthium, the corolla is pa¬ 
pilionaceous, the vexillum cordated, straight, emarginated, and 
twice as long as the calix, the ala: ovated, and longer than the. 
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vcxillum, the carina straight and very long, the stamina consist 
'of ten filaments, the antherx simple, the pistillum lias an oblong 
germen, a simple stylus, and a villous stigma, the pencarpium 
is an oblong legumen, the seeds are six or more, and kidney 
shaped, there is but one species, viz. 

A : Foktida, Stinking Bean trefoil, a native of Spain, Sicily, Ita¬ 
ly and the southern parts of Europe. It is a shrub which usually 
rises to the height of eight or ten feet, and produces its flowers in 
April or May. These are of a bright yellow colour, grow ;ngin spikes 
somewhat like the Laburnum. It is propagated either by seeds or 
by laying down the tender branches in the spring ; hut the first 
method is preferable, the seeds should be sown towards the end of 
March, and the second spring be transplanted in a border, near a 
south wall, and sheltered from the winter—after which they may 
remain. The leaves are said to he laxative, and the seeds emetic. 
AN ANURIA. See Tussilago. 

ANANAS, the trivial name of a species of Bromeha. 
ANANTHOCVCLUS. See Colutea. 

AN APO DO PH Y LLUM. See Podophyllum. 

AN ARHI NON. See Antirrhinum. 

AN ASS A, a synonime of a species of Bromelia. 

ANASTAT1CA, The Rote of Jericho, a genus of the Tetradyna- 
mia Siliculosa class, ranking in the 39th Natural Order, Siliquo- 
ss. The calix is a perianthium consisting of four leaves and per¬ 
sistent, the corolla consists of four cruciform petals: The stami¬ 
na consist of six subulated filaments the length of the calix, the 
anthers are roundish, the pistillum has a small hind germen, the 
stylus mucronated and oblique ; the stigma headed, the pericar- 
pium is a short bilocular siiicle, retuse, and crowned on the mar¬ 
gin, with valvulx twice as long as the partition; the seeds are 
solitary and roundish. There are two species. 

5. A : Hikrochuntica, Rose of Jericho , or Rosa Maris , a native 
of the the sandy parts of Palestine and the Red Sea, it js a low an¬ 
nual plant, dividing into many irregular woody branches near the 
root, at each joint is placed a single oblong hairy leaf, and at the 
same places come out small single flowers of a whitish green co¬ 
lour, composed of four leaves placed in the form of a cross, these 
are succeeded by short wrinkled pods, having four small horns, 
these open into four cells, in each of which is lodged a single 
brown seed. When the seeds of this plant are ripe, the branches 
will draw up and contract so that the whole plant forms a kind of 
ball or globular body, which will expand on laying it a short time 
in warm water. 1 his property it retains for many years, on which 
account it is preserved as a curiosity by some people, and from this 
property the Monks have given it the name of Rosa Maris , pre¬ 
tending that the flowers open on the night on which our Blessed 
Saviour was born. 

I his plant is propagated ov seeds, sown in the beginning of 
March, in a moderate hot bed, in pots, in which the plants are de¬ 
signed to remain; when they come up, the plants should be thinned, 
leaving them about six inches assunder, and observing to keep them 
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clear from weeds which is all the care they require. If the season 
proves favorable, they will (lower in August. 

2. A: Syriaca, Syrian Rose of Jericho, a native of Syria, is now 
cultivated in Britain. It is also a vcfy low necics, the branches are 
numerous, and the leaves are narrow an for. o pointed, the (lowers 
are produced from the divisions of the ranches in longer spikes 
than the foregoing, they are small whitish, and in their native coun¬ 
try are succeeded by short oval rostrated or beaked pods, containing 
the seeds. It is propagated in the same manner as the other. 
ANCHUSA, Alkanet, or Bugloss , a genus of the Pentandria Morio- 
gyniaclass, ranking inthe 41st Natural Order, Asfierifolia, the calix 
is a quinquepartite perianthium, oblong and persistent; the corolla 
is monopetalous and funnel shaped, the throat closed with scales ; 
the stamina consist of five short filaments, the antherae oblong 
and covered ; the pistilium has four gcrmina, a filiform stylus 
and obtuse stigma. There is no pericarpium ; the calix con¬ 
taining the seed in its bosom ; the seeds are four oblong gibbous, 
and engraven at the base. There are eight species. 

1. A: Officinalis, or Greater Garden Bugloss, is a native of 
France and the warmer parts of Europe, but will thrive also in other 
places, though the roots seldom continue longer than two years (in 
Britain) unless they happen to grow in rubbish, or out of an old 
wall, where they will live three or lour years, and continue to blow 
through the whole summer. 

Part used. The flowers. 

Sensible firo/icrtiex. Agreeable, pleasant tasc, without offending 
the palate or stomach. 

Medical-virtues. These have been called cordial flowers, to which 
however, they have no other title than that they moderately coo! and 
soften the palate and stomach, and thus in warm climates, or in 
hot diseases, may in some measure refresh the patient. 

Domestic use. The young leaves afford a good substitute for early 
garden vegetables, and the whole plant is an excellent fodder for 
cattle: The juice of the fresh flowers bailed with a solution of 
allum, yields a green colour, which is used for dying. 

2. A: Angustifolia, Italian Bugloss, or Perennial wild Borage, 
grows to the height of two feet when cultivated in gardens, but 
in those places where it grows wild, is seldom more than a foot and 
a half high, the leaves of this sort are narrow ; the spikes of flowers 
come out double, and have no leaves about them, the (lowers are 
small and of a red colour—The roots will continue two years in a 
poor soil. It blossoms in June and July. 

3. A: Undulata, or Portugal Bugloss, is a biennial plant, 
which grows to the height of two feet, and sends out many lateral 
branches, the flowers are of a bright blue colour, and grow in an 
imbricated spike. 

4. A: Orikntalis., or Eastern Bugloss, is a native of the Le¬ 
vant. It is a perennial plant, with long trailing branches, which lie 
on the ground. The flowers are yellow, and about the size of the 
common Bugloss, there is a succession of these on the same 
plants great part of the year. 
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5. A: Virginian'a, Virginian Bugloss, or Puccoon (Wild, or 
Bastard Turmeric, 6 '.) is a native of the United States, growing na¬ 
turally in the woods. It is a perennial plant which seldom rises a 
foot high, in good ground, but not more than six inches in a poor 
soil. This plant sends forth seldom more than two leaves, which are 
irregular, some being orbicular, others half round, and some as if a 
piece were bitten out; while others are palmated. The leaves rise 
from the roots, with triangular peduncles, which divides immediate¬ 
ly, so as to form two or three petioles (or as many as there are 
leaves} three or four inches long, terminated by the leaves, w hich are 
of the size of a crown piece. It is an early plant; generally flow¬ 
ers before the new leaves come out on the trees, so that in some 
woods where it abounds, the ground seems entirely covered with its 
yellow flowers. 

Part used. The root. 

Sensible properties. These very much resemble the Curcuma or 
Turmeric of the Shops, both in taste and appearance. 

Medical virtues. • Puccoon is at present rarely otherwise known 
than as a domestic medicine, in South-Cafolina, Cataplasms, of the 
root applied above the wound in snake bites, is said to prevent the 
poison irom ascending. Infusions in brandy are given in the Jaun¬ 
dice with some success, and is by some esteemed preferable to any 
other, in simple gonorrhoeas, so that a small quantity of the root is 
chewed as tobacco, swallowing the saliva, which is said to check, 
and sometimes finally remove the disease. This plant certainly me¬ 
rits the attention of physicians. 

Domestic uses. A yellow dye inclining to red, is obtained from 
the root, though it is not durable. It is, however, employed in the 
country as a pigment, and for this purpose the fresh juice of the 
plant is laid on with a pencil or brush. 

6. A: Skmpervirkns, or Ever-Green Borage, Alkanet , or Bu~ 
gloss. It grows naturally in some parts of Britain and Spain, 
and is a very hardy perennial plant, with weak trailing branches, 
the flowers are blue and come out between the leaves on the spikes, 
like the fourth sort; they appear during a great part of the year. 

7. A: Ckktica, or Warted Bugloss of Crete, is a low, trailing, 
annual plant, whose branches seldom extend more than six inches; 
the flowers are small, of a bright blue colour, and are collected into 
small bunches at the extremity of the branches. The plants perish 
soon after the seeds are ripe. 

8. A: I inctoria, or True Alkanet, grows naturally in the Le¬ 
vant, it is a rough hairy plant, much resembling the Viper’s Bugloss, 
or Kchium vulgare ; its chief differences from the common Buglosses 
consists in the colour of its roots. The cortical part of which is 
of a dusky red, and imparts an elegant deep red, to oils, wax, and 
other unctious and oily substances, but not to watery liquors, it is a 
native also of the warmer parts of Europe, and is cultivated in the 
gardens oi the curious. Though it is much inferior in colour to 
that abroad. 

Part used. The Root. 

Sensible properties. Little or no smell, when recent it has a bit¬ 
terish astringent taste, but when dried, scare any. 
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Medical virtues. As to its medical virtues the present practice- 
expects not any from it; it is, however, used as a colouring ingre¬ 
dient for ointments, plasters, See. and for lip salve—as the colour is 
confined to the cortical part, the small roots are preferred, as having 
proportionablv more bark than the large ones. 

1 here is another species, Anchusa Lutea , or Onosma Echioides, 
mentioned by late writers, which is a native of France, Italy, Sec. 
the woody root being externally varnished as it were with a beauti¬ 
ful carmine colour, with which the Russian ladies vainly paint their 
faces, first steeping the root in oil. 

All the species of Anchusa may be propagated by seeds, sown 
either in spring or autumn, upon beds of light sandy earth, Sc when 
strong enongh to be removed, must be planted on beds at two feet 
distance, and watered, if the season require it, till they have taken 
root, after which they will require no other care, than to be kept 
clear from weeds. 

ANDRACHNE, Bastard Orpine, a genus of the Monoecia Gynan- 
dria class, ranking in the 38th Natural Order, Tricoccx : the 
malecalix consists of five leaves, the corolla has five petals, and 
the stamina, which are also five in number, are inserted into 
the stylus: The female calix is divided into five leaves, there is no- 
corolla, the styli are three ; and the capsule is trilocular, contain¬ 
ing three seeds. There are three species. 

1. A: Felephoides, or Herbaceous trailing Andrachne, or Bas¬ 
tard Orpine , is found wild in some parts of Italy and the Archipela¬ 
go. This is a low plant, whose branches trail on the ground, the 
leaves are small, of an oval shape, smooth and of a sea-green colour; 
it produces its flowers in June, and the seeds ripen in August or Sep¬ 
tember ; it is a plant of no great beauty, and is therefore seldom 
cultivated. They are propagated from seeds sown in March, on a 
moderate hot bed. 

2. A: Fruticosa, or Shrubby Bastard Orpine, a native of China* 
and some parts of America, where it rises 12 or 14 feet high, the 
leaves are spear shaped, pointed and smooth, and under them are 
produced the footstalks of the flowers, which are small and of an 
herbaceous white colour ; this as well as the remaining species are 
very tender, and therefore must be kept constantly in a bark stove. 
It is very difficult to get good seeds of these kinds ; the covers often 
containing nothing, though they appear very good outwardly. 

3. A: Arborea, Tree Orpine, with a tree like stalk: this species 
was discovered by the late Dr. Wm. Houston, growing naturally at 
Campeachy, it has a strong woody stem, which rises more than 20 
feet high, and sends out many branches on every side. 

4. A: (Q. Species.) This species was raised by Mr. Miller, 
fiom seeds sent from Jamaica; it agrees in general with the fore¬ 
going, but the leaves are somewhat like the Laurel, only much 
larger. 

ANDROMEDA, Marsh Cystus, a genus of the Decandria Monogy- 
nia class, ranking in the 18th Natural Order, Bicomes ; the calix 
is a quinquepartite perianthium, small, coloured, and persistent; 
the corolla is monopetalous, campanulated and quinquefide, with 
reflected divisions, the stamina consist of ten subulated filaments, 
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shorter than the corolla ; the anther® two horned and nodding; 
the pislillum has a roundish germen, a cylindric stylus, larger than 
the stamina, and persistent, and an obtuse stigma; the pericar- 
pium is a roundish five cornered capsule, with five cells and five 
valves ; the seeds are very numerous, roundish and glossy, there 
are 15 species, several abounding in the United States. He 
Whor tie-Berry is the most common trivial name for all the species. 
They are all handsome dowering shrubs. 

1. A: Mariaxa., Bread Leaved Moor wort, Marsh Cystus , or He 
Whortlt-Berry , a native of South Carolina, it is a low shrub, sending 

out many woody stalks from the root, which are garnished with oval 
leaves, placed alternately ; the flowers are collected in small bunches, 
are of an herbaceous colour, and shaped like those of the Strawberry 
Tree. They appear in June and July. 

Medical virtues. A decoction of this plant is used as a wash in a 
disagreeable Ulceration of the feet, attended with an intolerable itch¬ 
ing, common not only among the blacks, but also whites, in country 
places, where it is called Ground, or Toe-Itch. This species is call¬ 
ed Wickie by the negroes, and is suspected to be poisonous. 

2. A: Polifolia, Marsh Cystus , or Wild Rosemary , a low plant 
growing naturally in bogs, in the Northern countries ; it is difficultly 
preserved ingardens, and being a plant of no great beauty, is seldom 
cultivated ; the stalks are tough and woody, and divide into many 
branches, the leaves are spear shaped, their edges reflexed, and grow 
alternate on the branches ; the flowers are small, oval, and reddish, 
and come out in small clusters from the sides of the branches in 
June. 

o. A: Panicueata, (A: Racemosa of Walt.) Maryland Andrc- 
.meda , is a native of Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina, grows in 
moist places, the plants usually arrive at the height of ten feet, with 
their leaves set alternately, and having their edges finely serrated, the 
flowers are tubulous, small, and of a greenish white, closely set, liorr- 
aontally on one side cf the slender stalks ; those flowers are succeed¬ 
ed by berries, which open when ripe, and divide into five sections in¬ 
closing many small seeds. 

4. A: Arbou'ea, (Frutex of Catesb.) Sorrel Tree, TFickic, &c. is 
a native of the same countries, where it is called the Sorrel Tree ; it 
grows to the height of 20 feet, with a trunk usually five or six inches 
thick, with large acute oval oblong leaves, which are placed alternate¬ 
ly on the branches ; the flowers are produced from the sides of the 
branches in long naked spikes, and are of a greenish colour, and of a 
roundish oval figure. It is propagated by seeds. 

5. A: Calyculata, Siberian Andromeda , is a native of Siberia* 
and North America, grows in mossy lands, and is therefore very 
difficult to be kept in gardens; the leaves are shaped like those of 
the Box- r i ree, and are of the same consistence, having several small 
punctures on them ; the flowers grow in short spikes from the ex¬ 
tremities of the branches ; they are produced single, between two 
leaves, are of a white colour, and a cylindrical or pitcher like shape, 

G. A: b ohmosissima of Barlram, (Laurinus of Michaux, A: 
Reticulata cf Walt. A; Populifolia of Lam. Diet. A: Acuminata of 
Alton, A: LucicLa of Jaccp) Indian J > ijie Stem , which is the most 
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beautiful of all the species, and is an evergreen : The Creek Indians 
set a high value on the shoots, when two years old, for making 
their pipe stems, being very straight, and from 12 to 15 feet long. It 
grows naturally in Florida. 

7. A- - Tetragon a, Imbricated-leavcd jfndrojneda, a native peren¬ 
nial , the stalks are square, brownish, and divided into a few branches 
and grow about a foot and a half high \ the leaves are short, obtuse, re¬ 
volute, opposite, and grow imbricatim over one another in the range, 
the flowers come out from the sides of the stalks, on single slender 
footstalks ; they are bell shaped, and flower in June or July. 

8. A: Cerulea, Blue Andromeda, a native of the United States, 
and the Alps ; this has rough stalks, branching, brown and woody, 
and hardly a foot in length, the leaves are narrow, plane, short and 
obtuse, the flowers come out in small clusters from the sides of the 
branches ; they are oval, and resemble those of the Arbutus : It 
blossoms in June or July. The varieties of this species are the Deep 
Blue, the Red, the Purple, and the White Andromeda. 

9. A: Racemosa, (A: Paniculata of Walt.) Virginian Andromeda f 
a native of Carolina, £tc. 

10. A: Ferruginea ofWalt. a native of Georgia and Florida. 

11. A: Nitida of Bartram, Shining Andromeda , a native of Ca-' 
rolina, and Forida : It has oval entire leaves. 

12. A: Hipnoides. There are three other species, some of which 
are called Wild Rosemary. All the species succeed best upon boggy 
and moist grounds, well cleared from weeds, and attempered with 
drift sand; the seeds may be sown as soon as ripe, or they may be 
propagated by layers, or suckers, also planted in a boggy situation 
these produce many slickers, and increase very fast. 

JVbte. Catesby refers several of the species to the genus Frutex - 
ANDROPOGON, or Man's Beard , a genus of the Polvgamia Mo- 
noecia class, (Michaux refers several of the species to the Trian- 
dria Digynia class) ranking in the 4th Natural Order, Gramina ; 
the hermaphrodite calix is a one flowered bivalved glume; the 
corolla is a bivalved glume, awnedat the base; the stamina consist 
of three capillary filaments, the antherae are oblong and bifurcated ; 
the pistillum has an oval germen, with two capillary styli coalesced, 
and villous stigmata; there is no peric.arpium, the seed is one. 
solitary and covered; the male calix and stamina the same with 
the hermaphrodite, but the corolla without the awn. There arc 
above 18 species, several of which are indigenous in the United 
States. 

1. A: Nardus, (Nardus Indies, &c.) Indian Aard, or Sfdkenard. 
The Spikenard as brought from the East Indies, is a congeries of 
small fibres issuing from one head, and matted close together, so as. 
to form a bunch about the size of the finger, w ith some small strings 
at the opposite end of the head ; the matted fibres (which are the parts 
chosen for medicinal purposes) are supposed by some to be the head 
or spike of the plant, by others the root: They seem rather to be 
the remains of the withered stalks, or the ribs of the leaves: some¬ 
times entire leaves, and pieces of stalks are found among them : 
We likewise now and then meet with a number of the bunches issu¬ 
ing from one root. Sir William Jones, in his 2d and 4th Volumes.of 
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Asiatic Researches, proves that the true JVardua Ir.clica of Dioscoride* 
and Galen , is a different plant from the Andropogon, and that it is 
called in India, Jatamansi , by the Arabs, Sambulu V Hind: Sir Wil¬ 
liam terms it “ Valeriana Jatamansi" and gives the following Botanic 
characters: 

Calix, scarce any; margin hardly discernable ; corolla one petal, 
tube somewhat gibbous ; border five cleft, stamina three, anthers 
pistula ; germ beneath, one styli erect, seed solitary, crowned with 
a pappus; roots fibrous; leaves hearted, fourfold; radical leaves pe- 
tioled. It is a native of the most remote and hilly parts of India, 
grow's erect above the surface of the ground, resembling an ear of 
green Wheat; the radical leaves rising from the ground, enfolding 
the young stem ; are plucked up with a part of the root, and dried 
in the sun, or by artificial heat, and sold as a Drug, which from its 
.appearance has been called Spikenard. While recent has a faint 
odour, which is greatly increased by the simple process of drying. 
Fart used. The matted fibres. 

Sensible properties. Warm, pungent, bitterish taste, and a strong 
not very agreeable smell. 

Medical virtues. Spikenard is esteemed stomachic, and carmina¬ 
tive, and said to be alexipharmic, diuretic, and emmenagogue: It 
is however at present but little employed; the only use at present 
is an ingredient in the mithridate and theriaca. 

2. A: Macrourum, ( Cinna Glomerata of Walt.) grows naturally 
in the low grounds of Carolina, Florida, See. 

3. A: Dissitiflorum, {Cinna Lateralis of Walt.) grows in the 
same countries. 

4. A: Ternarium, inhabits the mountains of Carolina. 

5. A: Sc op a r iu si, grows indifferently in the woods of Carolina. 

6. A: Avenaceum, inhabits the Illinoise Country. 

7. A: Ambiguum, grows in the stony grounds of Carolina. 

Mote. This seems to be a very doubtful genus, as almost all the dif¬ 
ferent Botanists have their own manner of describing it. See Cinna , 
Valeriana, tVc. These are also said to belong to the genus Andro¬ 
pogon. 

The following are the trivial names of the remaining species, of 
which we find uo further accounts. 

8. A: Caricosum. 9. A: Contortum. 10. A: Dxvaricatum. 
11. A: Nutans. 12. A: Gryllus. 13. A: Insulare. 14. A: Ra¬ 
venna. 15. A: Alopecuroides. 16. A: Distachyon. 17. A: 
Schoenanthus. 18. A: Virginicum. 19. A: Bicorne. 20. A: 
Hirtum. 21. A: Muticum. 22. A: Ischoemum. 23. A: Fasci- 
CULATUM. 24. A: PoLYDACTYLON. 

ANDROSACE, a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia class, rank- 
in the 21 st Natural Order, Precis ; the male calix is five leaved ; 
the corolla is five petaled ; the stamina are five, inserted in the ru¬ 
diment of the stylus ; the female calix is five leaved, the corolla is 
wanting ; the styli are three, the capsule is trilocalar, the seeds arc 
two. Dr. Linmeus reckons 6 species. 

1. A: Maxima, Austrian Androsace, a perennial plant, &c. grows 
naturally in Austria, aud Bohemia, among the corn; it hath broad 
leaves, which spread near the ground j from the centre of these the 
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footstalks arise, which are terminated by an umbel of white flowers 
like those of the Auricula. These appear in April and May and 
the seeds ripen in June, soon after which the plants perish. This 
and the remaining species are propagated by the seeds, which should 
be sown soon after they are ripe, otherwise they seldom come up 
the same year; if permitted to scatter, they will grow better than 
when sown. 

2. A: Septentriona is, (Sedum Alpinum of C. B.) Helvetian 
Androsace , also perennial and a native of Lapland, Russia, the Alps, 
Helvetian mountains, and of Siberia; this as well as the three fol¬ 
lowing are much smaller than the former, seldom growing more 
than three inches high; it has very narrow and smooth leaves, awl- 
shaped, the flowers are many in the umbel, and blow in April. 

3. A: Vii.losa, (Aretia Villosa of Haller) Pyrenaan Androsace , 
also perennial, and grows naturally on the Pyrenrcn Mountains; the 
stalk of this species hardly ever grows higher thah three inches, 
and is upright and hairy as are the leaves; the flowers which are 
produced in umbels have hairy perianthiums, and bloom in April. 

4. A: Carnea, (Alsine Affinis Androsace of C. B.) Common An¬ 
nual Androsace , a native of Switzerland, and grows naturally among 
the corn in Austria and Bohemia, it is a low plant and of but little 
beauty, the leaves are oval ribbed, hairy, spread upon the ground, 
have their edges a little indented and are of a pale green colour, the 
stalks hardly grow a foot high, are naked round and hairy, the flow¬ 
ers grow in an umbel at the top, they are small and white, have very 
large perianthiums, and blow in April or May. 

5. A: Lactea, (Alsine Verna of C. B.) Northern Androsace , is 
also annual and a native of Austria, Lapland, and Russia, growing 
naturally on the mountainous parts of these countries; the stalks 
are upright, naked and firm, and seldom grow higher than three or 
four inches, the leaves are smooth, spear-shaped, indented and 
spreading; the flowers are white and small, standing in umbels on 
the tops of the stalks; the perianthiums of this species are angular, 
and not so long as the flower: It blooms in April and May. 

6. A: Elongata, Elongated Androsace; an annual plant, and is 
also a native of Austria; the stalks are round, naked, and about five 
inches high, it has many indented, ribbed, hairy, oval, spreading 
leaves of a pale green colour; the flowers stand on the top of the 
stalk on exceeding high pedicles; these are usually as long as the 
stalk itself, and each supports a large perianthium, containing a 
small white flower, which blows in April and May. 
ANDROSfliMUM, asynonimeof several species of Hyfiericum. 
ANDRYALA, Downy Sow Thistle , a genus of the Syngenesis Po- 

lygamia aEqualis Class, ranking in the 49th Natural Order Com- 

ftosita Semiflosculos; the receptacle is villous, the calix is many 

parted, sub-equal and rounded, and the pappus is simple and ses¬ 
sile. There are four species. 

1. A: Integrifolia, Entire-leaved Downy Sow Thistle; is an 
annual plant growing wild in the south of France and Italy, it rises 
to the height of a foot and a half, with woolv branching stalks, the 
flowers are produced in small clusters at the top of the stalks, they 
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are yellow and like those of the Sow Thistle, so do not make any 

great appearance. 

2. A: Ragusina, (Hierachium of Dill.) Mountain Downy Sow. 
Thistle , is a perennial native of the Cape of Good Hope; the leaves 
are extremely white and much indented on their edges, the flower 
stalks grow about a foot high, having Small clusters ol yellow flow¬ 
ers which appear in July; the seeds sometimes ripen in Britain, but 
not always. 

3. A: Lanata, (Eriophorum of Yaill.) Small Yellow Downy Sow- 
Thistle, is a perennial native of Sicily and of the country round Mont¬ 
pelier; the lower leaves are indented and wooly, but those on the 
stalks are entire, it seldom rises more than a foot high, supporting 
a few yellow flowers at top. 

4. A: Si nit at A, Portugal Downy Sow-Thistle , is a perennial plant, 
grows in Spain and Portugal the leaves are broader, longer, and 
more downy than either of .he other sorts, the flower-stalks rising 
more than a foot high; they branch into several foot-stalks, each 
sustaining one large yellow flower, shaped like those of Hawk-weed, 
which ave succeeded by oblong black seeds covered with down. 
All these plants are easily propagated by seed sown in Autumn, 
where they are to remain, they require no other culture than to thin 
them and keep them clear from weeds; the third sort requires a 
light dry soil. 

ANEMONE, Wind-flower , a genus of the Polyandria Polyginia 
Class, ranking in the 26th Natural Order Multisilique; there is 
no calix, the corolla consists of petals of two or three orders, 
three in each series, oblongish; the stamina consistsof numerousca- 
pillarv filaments,the antherx didymous and erect, the pistillum has 
numerous germina collected into a head; the styli are pointed, the 
stigma obtuse, there is no pericarpium, the receptaculum is globu¬ 
lar, and the seeds are very numerous; Linnxus enumerates 21 spe¬ 
cies: It is however asserted that all the species are derived from 
the Broad Leaved, and Narrow Leaved Anemone, and are as fol¬ 
lows : 

1. A: Foliis radicalibus ternato-decompositus, &c. (Pul¬ 
satilla) JYarrow-leaved Anemone or Wind-flower; is a perennial plant 
and native of the East; it goes by the name of Narrow-leaved 
Anemone, though it has a very large, fair, decompound leaf; it is 
distinguished by that name chiefly by the common gardeners, each 
leaf being cut into a multitude of narrow segments, (and also to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the other species, whose segments are fewer and 
broader;) the leaves of this species are very much divided, and 
those again are subdivided into others, the division always being in 
the ternate way, or by threes, more or less regularly. 

2. A: Digitata, Btoad-leaved Anemone or Wind-flower , is also 
a native of the East. It is also with great impropriety called the 
Broad-leaved, which however is chiefly used for distinction sake, 
the segments being larger in this than the foregoing: this species 
has digitated leaves or of the finger shape; thus all of this sort go 
by the name of Broad-leaved Anemone, though improperly. 

3. A: Nkmokosa, (Ranunculus Sylvarum of Clus. Ranunculus 
Nemorosa of Park.) English Wood Anemone. This species grows 
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naturally in the woods of Carolina. Virginia, and Canada, as well as 
Britain, bears only one white or sometimes purplish flower on a 
plant, sometimes single and sometimes double, so that they make a 
very pretty appearance. There are five varieties of this species, 
viz. 1. Large flowered; 2. Flesh coloured; 3. White; 4. Purple; and 
5. Rose-Coloured. The double flowered variety of this latter, is 
truly a beautiful one; the leaves grow on long slender footstalks and 
are of a pale green, they are divided by threes, and each of these 
parts again have their edges deeply cut; the flower stalks rise sin¬ 
gle and undivided, to the height of about half a foot, near the top of 
which stand three leaves placed nearly horizontally, being at right 
angles with the stalk, on long reddish footstalks, whose edges turn 
in so as nearly to form a tube; above these is elevated the flower on 
so slender a stalk that it appears drooping. Wood Anemone has 
been of late employed as a medicinal herb. 

Part used. The plant. 

Sensible properties. Acrid, corroding. 

Medical virtues. In medicine this plant may be usefully employed 
as a substitute for Cantharides or Spanish flies, for it produces not 
only a more speedy but less painful effect. 

Note. Its juice is so extremely acrid, that it has been justly sus¬ 
pected to occasion the Dysentery among Cattle, and inflammation 
accompanied with a discharge of bloody urine in Sheep; hence the 
necessity of guarding these animals against the cause of distempers, 
which are frequently so formidable in their consequences, as to de¬ 
prive the unwary husbandman of a great portion of his most valua¬ 
ble live stock. 

4. A: Geranii, Blue Wood , or Mountain Anemone , a perennial 
plant growing naturally in the woods, and mountainous parts of 
Europe. The leaves grow on long slender footstalks, stand by 
threes and are hairy, each of them has a shorter separate hairy 
footstalk, these folioies also are cut into three principal divisions, 
and those also deeply again on their edges; the flower stalk rises 
single, and has ternate hairy leaves growing near the top, each have 
their incurved footstalks, and in the bosom of these stands the flower 
elevated upon a weaker stalk in a drooping posture ; the stalk from 
the root to the leaves is green and moderately large, and for the im¬ 
mediate support of the flower; it is of a purplish colour and much 
smaller. The single flowers are composed of about fourteen oblong 
petals of a clear blue colour; the double is much handsomer and 
larger. 

5. A: Stlvestris, German Wood Anemone; a perennial and 
native of Germany, and is very ornamental to several of their woods; 
its leaves are divided into threes, standing on long slender footstalks, 
the flowers are large and white, and the seeds round and hairy. 

6. A: Virginiana, Virginian Wood Anemone; a perennial and 
native of Virginia, Carolina, and Canada. The main stalk branches 
out and is ornamented with leaves as well as flowers, the stalks for 
the immediate support of the latter are slender, naked and long; the 
leaves are divided by threes, and the flowers are small and ot no 
figure. 

von. i. 
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Mite, There arc varieties of it, some with vyhite, some ' v ‘th 
greenish petals, spd which arc succeeded by cj lindncal spikea o 
hairy seeds. 

7. A: Pulsatilla, or Pasqueflower, so called because it gene¬ 
rally blossoms about Easter, and produces beautiful bell-shaped pur¬ 
ple or reddish coloured flowers in April; this is an exotic plant, and 
was formerly deemed to be a distinct genus, viz. Pulsatilla, but is 
now ascertained to be a species of the Anemone. 1 he root ot this 
species is long and thick, and sends forth many pale and hoary leaves, 
these are divided and subdivided into many small, narrow segments, 
in a most beautiful manner; the flower-stalk is thick and haiiy, and 
has a leafy involucrum, composed oi many long, narrow segments; 
these are of a light green, spread every way from the base, are 
hairy, or possessed of a kind of down, which gives it a whitish 
colour; from this leafy involucrum rises the flower, terminating the 
stalk; in its single state the petals are six in number, and large; 
three are placed outward and three within, form nearly a bell-shape, 
and hangs in a drooping manner; the petals are broad and thick, 
oblong with pointed ends, the inner ones of a deeper tinge than the 
outer ones, in the middle of these stand the numerous stamina 
forming a large tuft; there are also double, with white, yellow, and 
red flowers,, but the natural original colour is a fine bright purple. 

It is a poisonous plant—The inhabitants of Kamtschatka use its 
leaves for staining their arrows, which unless the wound be imme¬ 
diately cleansed, and the communicated virus extracted by the 
mouth, are said to prove inevitably fatal; in like manner these untu¬ 
tored men destroy the Whales which frequent their coast. 

Part used. The flowers. 

Medical Virtues. Although this species may not be possessed of 
healing virtues similar to the Pralensis, yet it is asserted that its 
flowers are of great efficacy in curing inveterate ulcers in man and 
cattle. 

j Domestic uses. Both the leaves and flowers of this species, are 
employed by foreign dyers for green colours of various shades, 
from the expressed juice of the leaves a green ink may be prepared; 
and if the florets only be used, it will be a lighter shade, but from 
the whole flower the colour will be much deeper; and according to 
Dambournay, animal wool previously immersed in a solution of 
Bismuth, acquires a pleasant, light vigogne colour. 

8. Smaller Pasque flower , (Pulsatilla Vulg. of Clus.) 

9. Siberian Pasque flower , (Anemone Peduncuio.) 

10. Smallagc-leaved Pasqueflower, (Anemone Apii folia.) 

J\'ote. These are not very conspicuous, and do not merit notice. 

11. A: Hepatica, He/iatic Anemone, a perennial plant and indi¬ 
genous in Carolina and Canada, (Michaux); the roots are composed 
of numerous fibres clotted together so as with difficulty to be sepa¬ 
rated ; the leaves are composed of three lobes, growing on long, 
slender, downy footstalks; their edges are entire, of a pale green, 
and their under surface is of a whitish gloss; the flowers which 
come out even before the leaves, stand upon slender footstalks 
about four inches long. Thirty, forty, or even sixty of them will 
issue from one root, and as these decay others will succeed them; 


In general they continue blowing from February till April. The 
varieties of this species are, Single Red Hepatica , Double Red Hepa¬ 
tica, Single Blue, Double Blue, and White Hepatica. 

12. A: Ranunculoides, (A: Latifolia flava), Yellow Anemone, a 
perennial plant growing naturally in Lusitania; the root is tuberose 
and oblong, and of a dark brown colour on the outside, but whitish 
within; the radical leaves are large, roundish, lobed, indented on 
the edges, of a deep green on their upper side, but purplish under¬ 
neath, and grow on long footstalks; the stalk is thick, about six 
inches high, and adorned with about three leaves, which are fairly 
cut and divided on their edges; the (lowers are yellow and come 
out singly from the tops of the stalks, and appear in May. 

Note. This species on account of its acrimony, is also used by 
the inhabitants of Kamtschatka for a similar deleterious purpose, 
as is mentioned of the Pulsatilla or 7th species. 

13. A: Alpina, Wild Alpine Anemone , also a perennial, grows 
naturally on the Helvetian and Syrian Mountains; the stalks are 
slender, about six inches high, and adorned with three supradecom- 
pound leaves, which are elegantly cut into a multitude o( narrow 
segments; the radical leaves are large, divided into many parts, 
and grow on long footstalks; the (lowers come out singly trom the 
tops of the stalks, they are of a white colour, appear in the Spring, 
and are succeeded by hairy seeds. It is propagated from seeds or 
parting its roots. 

14. A: Dichotoma, (A: Aconitifolia of Mich. A: Pennsylvania 
of Linn.) Canada Anemone, an indigenous perennial plant, growing 
in Canada and New-England; the root is creeping, the stalk dicho¬ 
tomous and about a foot high, the leaves consist of three principal 
parts, which are cut or jagged at the edges; they have no footstalks, 
grow opposite and embrace the stalk with their base; the flowers 
come out singly from the divisions of the stalks, on slender footstalks; 
they are of a white colour and appear in May. It is propagated 
from the roots. 

15. A: Trifolia, (A: Parviflora of Michaux.) Trifoliate Anemone, 
an indigenous perennial, growing principally about Hudson River; 
the stalk is single, and four or five inches high ; the leaves are oval, 
undivided, serrated, and grow three together on the stalk ; the flow¬ 
ers come out singly from the tops o( the stalk, and are of a white 
colour; they appear sometime in May. 

16. A: Quinquefolia, (Ranunculus Nemorum of Fluke.) Five¬ 
leaved Anemone, is also an indigenous plant, growing naturally in 
Canada and Virginia; the leaves are cjuinate, oval, serrated, and 
very much resemble those of the common strawberry, the stalks are 
slender and each supports a single flower at the top, which blooms 
also in May. 

17. A: Seminibus Acutis, (Ranunculus Nemorasis of the Bau- 
hines.) Bastard Ranunculus, grows naturally in forests, pastures 
and meadows in most of the Northern countries of Europe; the 
stalks are slender, weak, and about five inches high; the leaves are 
divided into many parts, which are beautifully cut at their edges; the 
flowers are one or two together at the tops of the stalks, they are of 
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a yellow colour, and bloom in April or May. It is propagated by 
parting the roots. 

18. A: Pratensis, Dark flowered or Meadow Anemone ,• some 
Botanical writers confound this plant with the Amemone Pulsatilla, 
which is a distinct species. The Pratensis being a native of Ger¬ 
many, where it flowers in the beginning of May, producing beau¬ 
tiful dark violet, or almost black flowers, which never expand. 

Darts used. The Leaves and Root. 

Sensible Properties. In its recent state the Meadow Anemone is 
almost flavourless, though its taste when chewed is extremely pun¬ 
gent and corrodes the mouth and fauces, a property also manifested 
in a slight degree by the dried leaves; from which it is concluded 
that this plant possesses considerable Medicinal Virtues, a suppo¬ 
sition amply confirmed, though often contested by various practi¬ 
tioners of great respectability. Chemists have proved however by 
experiments, that one of its constituent parts is Camphor, which 
has been obtained in form of chrystals. 

Medical virtues. It has been successfully employed in the cure of 
Chronic affections of the eyes, especially in Gutta Serena, Cataract, 
and Opacity of the Cornea, &c. The root when chewed in small 
quantity, imparts a juice which stimulates the salival glands, and 
frequently affords sudden relief in excruciating tooth-ache, if it pro¬ 
ceeds from an acrimony or superfluity of humours, in phlegmatic 
habits. When boiled in rich wine, and applied as a Cataplasm, it 
not only abates inveterate inflammations of the eyes, but also 
cleanses indolent and foul ulcers: If credit be due to the antients, 
they also cure that frequent and destructive complaint of young 
females, called Chlorosis. And when beaten up with a mixture of 
Bees-Wax and Turpentine, so as to form a Pessary, tends to restore 
the Catamenia, or monthly courses; these and various other virtues 
are attributed to this plant, which we fear proceeds too much from 
the partiality of former writers; it however deserves a trial. 

Domestic uses. The dark violet leaves of this species, when boiled 
together with those of the Serratula Tinctoria or Common Saw- 
wort, and a proper addition of alum, affords, according to Professor 
Pallas, an excellent water-colour for landscape and other paintings. 

19. A: tEthiopica, (Chrysanthemum of the Breyn. Prod.) Jb.thi- 
oftian Anemone. 

20. A: Peregrina, (Ranunculus of other Authors.) Wild Ane¬ 
mone. 

21. A: Oenanthes foliis, Hemlock-leaved Anemone. 

Note. Besides these species, Paul Hermann mentions the A: By- 
zantika (A: Latifolia of J. B.)—and Linnxus mentions A: Tha- 
lictrcides, (Thalictrum Anemonoides of Michaux,) which grows 
naturally in Canada, Virginia, and Pennsylvania. Michaux, refers 
this species to the genus Thalictrum. 

ANETHUM, Dill and Fennel , a genus of the Pentandria Digynia 
class, ranking in the 45th Natural Order, Umbellate. The essen¬ 
tial characters are, the fruit is oval, compressed, striated, and 
the petals, (five) are involute-entire, and very short. There are 
two species. 
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1. A: Graveolens, or Dill., is an annual Umbelliferous plant, 
cultivated iii gardens, as well for culinary as medicinal uses. The 
root is long, slender and white, the leaves are divided into multi¬ 
tudes of fine long narrow segments, like those of fennel, but of a 
bluish green colour, and less strong smell, the stalk is round and 
firm, growing to the height of four feet, with yellow flowers in mo¬ 
derately large umbels. 

Parts used. The seeds. 

Sensible firofierties. They are of a pale yellowish colour, in shape 
nearly oval, convex on one side and flat on the other, their taste is 
moderately warm and pungent, their smell aromatic, but not of the 
most agreeable kind. 

Medical virtues. They are recommended as a carminative in 
flatulent colics, the most efficacious preparations of them are the 
distilled oil, and a tincture or extract, made with rectified spirit, a 
simple distilled water prepared from these seeds, has a place both 
in the London and Edinburgh Pharmacopoeias. 

Domestic uses. The seeds are sometimes employed in cakes and 
other kinds of confectionary. 

2. A: Foeniculum, or Fennel, of which there are two varieties, 
the Finochia, or Common , and the Dulce, or Sweet. Both sorts are 
cultivated in gardens. The Common is a perennial plant; the 
Sweet Fennel perishes after it has given seed. It is smaller 
in all its parts than the Common, except the seeds, which are 
considerably larger; the seeds of the two sorts likewise differ in 
shape and colour, those of the common are roundish, oblong, flattish 
on one side, and protuberant on the other, of a dark, almost black¬ 
ish colour. Those of the Sweet are longer, narrower, not so flat, 
generally crooked, and of a whitish or pale yellowish colour. 

Parts used. The seeds and roots. 

Sensible firofierties. The seeds of both the Fennels have an aro¬ 
matic smell, and a moderately warm pungent taste ; those of the 
sweet Fennel are in flavour most agreeable, and also have a consi¬ 
derable degree of sweetness, hence the use of these only have been 
directed. 

Medical virtues. They are ranked among the four greater hot 
seeds, and not undeservedly looked upon as good stomachics and 
carminatives. A simple water is prepared from^them in the sho;>s, 
they are ingredients also in the compound spirit of Juniper, and 
some other officinal compositions the root is far less warm, but has 
more of a sweetish taste than the seeds. It is one of the five open¬ 
ing roots, and has sometimes been directed in aperient apozema. 
The leaves are weaker than either the roots or seed, and have rare¬ 
ly been employed for any medicinal use. A decoction of the roots 
has been successfully given in Dysuria, or heat of Urine, Gra¬ 
vel, £cc. 

Domestic uses. It is said there is a variety called Anetlmm Azo- 
nicum, or Italian Fennel, this we take to be the true Finochia, the 
stalks of which are thick and pulpy, and from four to five inches 
broad, and are highly esteemed by the Italians, who blanch anti cat 
them as salad, prepared with flour, vinegar and pepper. 
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The Sweet Fennel is also useful in salads, its leaves are boiled 
and used in sauces for several kinds of fish, and also eaten iaw with 
pickled salmon. The seeds are used in cukes and coniectionary, and 
its root is strong, pulpy and esculent. 

ANGELICA, a genus of the Pentandria Digynia class, ranking in 
the 45th Natural Order, Umbellate, i he essential chaiacters 
are, the fruit is roundish, angled, solid, with reflected sty li, the co¬ 
rolla are equal, and the petals incurvated. 1 here aie seven spe- 
cics# 

1. A: Arch Angelica, Garden Angelica, a native of Hungary and 
Germanv, it is a large umbelliferous plant, the stalks rising to t he 
height of seven or eight feet, producing flowers ol a gieenish white 
colour, and sometimes yellow. 

Parts used. The root, stalk, leaf and seed. 

Sensible firofierlies. All the parts ol Angelica, especially the 
roots, have a fragrant aromatic smell, and a pleasant,. waim bittei- 
ish taste, glowing upon the lips and palate for a long time alter they 
have been chewed; the flavour of the leaves and seed is very pciish- 
able, particularly the latter, which on being barely dried, lose the 
greatest part of their taste and smell. 1 he fresh root wounded 
early in the spring yields an odorous yellow juice, which slowly ex¬ 
siccated, proves an excellent gummy resin, very rich in the virtues 
of the Angelica ; on drying the root this juice concretes into dis¬ 
tinct molecule, which on cutting it longitudinally, appear distri¬ 
buted in little veins; in this state they are extracted by pure spirit, 
but not by watery liquors. This is said to be one of the most spi¬ 
cy plants of European growth, and on account of its aromatic pro¬ 
perties, the Germans denominate it Angel, or Breast Root. 

Medical virtues. An extract of the root proves a gently stimu¬ 
lating medicine, serviceable for strengthening the solids, dispelling 
flatulencies, removing pectoral complaints, and affording effectual 
relief in hysterics. It is mild in its operation, and may therefore be 
usefully employed in flatulent colics, obstructions of the breast and 
womb, malignant fevers and the true scurvey, in doses of two 
drachms in substance, taken in tea or any mild wine. Externally it 
maybe applied to scorbutic gums, and when boiled in water it af¬ 
fords a good gargle for swellings of the throat and fauces, as well as 
for cleansing ulcers, and in a bruised state it is a good ingredient in 
Cataplasms, to relieve the painful distentions in the bowels, See. 

2. A : Sylve'stris, Wild Angelica, a native of the United States, 
is a much smaller plant, of a thinner and less succulent stem than 
the former, it grows in marshy woods and hedges, flowers in June 
or July. This and the former species delight in a moist soil, the 
seeds should be sown immediately after they are perfectly ripe. 
As the leaves of the young plants spread wide and require much 
ground they should be transplanted at a considerable distance when 
they are about six inches in height. 

Part used. The whole plant, particularly the root. 

Sensible properties- Similar to the foregoing, only weaker in 
every respect. 

Medical virtues. This species possesses, but in an inferior degree 
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the medical properties of the preceding, which may be always more 
readily procured. 

Domestic uses. This plant ought lo be encouraged wherever 
tanning materials are scarce, as it has lately been used with great 
success as a substitute for oak bark, in tanning leather, and particu¬ 
larly in preparing a kind of Morocco, from sheep, calf and goat 
skins—Dambourney asserts that, from the leaves of this species he 
produced a beautiful and permanent gold colour in dying wool, pro¬ 
perly prepared in a solution of Bismuth—Cattle are exceedingly 
l’ond of eating the fresh spring leaves of the Wild Angelica, which 
to them are a good cleansing medicine ; bees visit its white flowers 
and extract from them a more balsamic honey. 

3. A: Sativa, Common Angelica, which is cultivated in gardens 
for medicinal use, and likewise for a sweet-meat. It grows naturally 
in the northern countries. The root of this species is brown, ob¬ 
long, an inch or two thick, fragrant and acrid, the leaves are very 
large, composed of pinnated folia, of an oblong ova! figure, dentat- 
ed at the edge, and the odd leaf at the end of the pinna lobated, the 
stalk is round striated, and as thick as a child’s arm, the umbels are 
very large, and of a globose figure, the flowers very small and green¬ 
ish. This species'also delights in a moist soil, and must be ma¬ 
naged as the preceding. Its virtues are similar to the foregoing. 
The roots are sometime preserved. 

4. A: Atkopurpurea Canadensis, Purple Canada Angelica , 
is also a native of the United States, grows to about four feet high, 
the stalk is very robust, and many of them grow from a strong root. 
The leaves are large and of a blackish green, are pinnated, and the 
extreme pair of lobes are joined. The ends of the stalks are ter¬ 
minated by small umbels of flowers, which have but little beauty, 
they bloom in June or July, and ripen their seeds in September. 

5. A: Spinosa, Thorny Angelica, (Quere, Aralia Spinosa?) ana- 
tive of the United States, but of which we find no particular account. 
If I may be allowed to hazard an opinion, I should observe that this 
species has been probably misplaced, as it is well known that the 
English name of the Aralia Spinosa, is Angelica Tree or Prickly 
Ash. It also belongs to the Pentandria, class, though its order dif¬ 
fers, being Pentagynia, however, many such errors have occurred; 
and it is left to the determination of succeeding writers. . 

G. A: Lucida Canadensis, Shining Canada Angelica, a native 
of the United States, but which, as well as all the indigenous spe¬ 
cies are said by the Editors of the American Edition of the Encyclo- 
pxdia vol. 1 p. 797, to have neither beauty nor use. This may pro¬ 
bably proceed from our partiality for foreign articles ; for we 
find the more costly an exotic, and the more difficult its at¬ 
tainment, the more highly it is esteemed, when in all probability our 
native species, if equally tried, would produce as good effects as 
the foreign—this species is called J\ r ondo in Virginia, and by the 
Creek and Cherokee Traders, White Root. It is a large growing 
plant. Its strong root sends forth many stalks, which grow upwards 
of a yard high, they are robust and smooth. The leaves are finely 
pinnated and of a polished green, the folioles are of an oval figure, 
they are all of an equal size, aTid their edges deeply serrated. The 
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flowers are produced in large compound umbels, in June and July, 
and the seeds ripen in September. They are propagated from 
seeds, sown soon after they are ripe. 

7. A: Triquinata of Michaux, a native of Canada. 
ANGELICA TREE, called also Prickly-Ash Tooth-Ache Tree, 
Wild Liquorice , Nc. the English names of the genus Aralia, 
which see. 

ANGOLA PEA, or PIGEON PEA. See Cytissua. 

ANGUIN A. See Trie hosant his. 

ANGURIA. The Water Melon , a genus of the Monoecia Dian- 
dria class, ranking in the 34th Natural Order, Cucurbitaca. The 
male calix is quinquefide, and the corolla quinquepetalous. 
The female calix and corolla the same. The pericarpium is a 
pome beneath, with two cells, the seeds are numerous. Linnaeus 
reckons three species, later writers four, viz. Trilobata, Pedata, 
Trifoliata, and Citrulli—which now rank in the Cucumis genus. 
See Cucumis. 

ANGUSTLRA, a bark brought from the Spanish West-Indies. 
The natural history of this bark is hitherto unknown. It is said 
to be superior to the Peruvian Bark in the cure of fevers. 

Sensible properties. Its appearance is various, owing to its having 
been taken from larger or smaller branches. The outer surface of 
it is more or less wrinkled, and covered with a greyish coat, below 
which it is of a yellowish brown. It breaks short and resinous, the 
taste is intensely bitter, and slightly aromatic, leaving a strong sense 
of heat and pungency in the throat and fauces—the odour is sin¬ 
gular. 

Medical virtues. As being an aromatic bitter, it has been found 
to be a strengthener and stimulant of the organs of digestion ; it in¬ 
creases the appetite for food, removes the flatulencies and acidity in 
consequence of indigestion : It is found to have no astringent power, 
but by its strengthening quality, it is very effectual in diarrhoea from 
weakness of the bowels, and in dysenteries : It is found however 
ineffectual in intermittent fevers—however, it is to be hoped future 
observations, and further trials of this new bark, may lead to a more 
perfect knowledge of its medicinal powers. 

ANHYDROS, an obsolete name of the Solanum. 

ANIL, a synonyme of a species of Jjidigo/era. 

ANICTANGIUM, a genus of the Cryptogamia Musci class of 
plants, indigenous in the United States. 

ANISE, ANISUM, or ANISEED. See PiwpineUa. 

AN NONA, (originally called Guanabamus) the Custard -Apple, a 
genus of the Polyandria Polygynia class, ranking in the 52d Na¬ 
tural Order, Coadunatx; the calix is a triphyllous perianthium ; 
the corolla consists of six heart-shaped petals ; the stamina have 
scarcely any filaments ; the antherac are numerous, sitting on the 
receptaculum ; the pissillum has a roundish germen, no styli, the 
stigmata obtuse and numerous; the pericarpium is a large, round¬ 
ish, uniiocuiar berry, covered with a scaly bark; the seeds are 
numerous ; There are 8 species. 

1. A: Rkticulata, or Custard Apple, is a native of the West-In¬ 
dies, where it grows to the height of 25 feet, and is well furnished 
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with branches on every side ; the hark is smooth and of an Ash 
colour, the leaves are of a light green, oblong, and have several deep 
transverse ribs, or veins, ending in acute points; the fruit is of a 
conical form, as large as a tennis ball, of an orange colour when ripe, 
having a soft sweet yellowish pulp, of the consistence of a custard, 
from whence it has its name. 

2. A: Muricata, or Sour Soft, rarely rises above 20 feet high, and 
is not so well furnished with branches as the other, the leaves are 
broader, have a smooth surface without any furrows, and are of a 
shining green colour: the fruit is large, of an oval shape, irregular, 
and pointed at the top, of a greenish yellow colour, and full of small 
knobs on the outside, the pulp is soft, white, and of a sour and sweet 
taste intermixed, having many oblong dark coloured seeds. 

3. A: Squamosa, or Sweet Sop , seldom rises higher than 15 feet, 
and well furnished with branches on every side ; the leaves have an 
agreeable scent when rubbed ; the fruit is roundish and scaly, and 
when ripe turns of a purple colour, and hath a sweet pulp. 

4. A: Palustris, or Water Apple , grows from the height of 30 to 
40 feet, the leaves are oblong, pointed with some slender furrows, 
and have a strong scent when rubbed, the fruit is seldom eaten but 
by negroes. This tree is common in moist places in the West- 
India Islands. 

5. A: Cherimola, (or Glabra) Smooth Seed Annona , a native of 
Peru, where it is much cultivated for the fruit, and grows to be a very 
large tree, well furnished with branches; the leaves are of a bright 
green colour, and much larger than those of any of the other sorts, the 
fruit is oblong, and scaly on the outside, of a dark purple colour 
when ripe, and the flesh is soft and sweet, intermixed with many 
brown seeds, which are smooth and shining. 

6. A: Grandiflora, (Orchidocarpum Grandiflorum ofMichaux) 
Great Flowering Annona , is a native of Georgia, and Florida, and 
grows four or five feet high, the leaves somewhat wedge shaped, or 
broad, lanceolate, attenuating down to ti e petiole, ofa light green 
colour, covered with a fine down, the flowers very large, perfectly 
white, and sweet scented, many connected together on large loose 
panicles or spikes, the fruit of the size and form of a small cucum¬ 
ber, the skin or exterior surface, somewhat rimose or scabrous, 
containing a yellow pulp of the consistence of a hard custard, and 
very delicious, wholesome food. 

7. A: Asiatica, or Purple Apple, a native of Cuba, and the 
French Islands, the trees rise to the height of 30 feet or more, the 
fruit is esteemed by the inhabitants of those Islands, who give them 
to sick persons. 

8. A: Triloba, (Orchidocarpum Arietinum of Michaux) Paw¬ 
paw, or JVorth-American Annona, a native of the Bahama Islands, 
Virginia, and South-Carolina, where the trunks of the trees are sel¬ 
dom larger than a man’s leg, and are about 10 or 12 feet high, 
(though it is said there are trees on a small Island in Susquehannah 
River, 30 or 40 feet high,) having a smooth greenish brown bark. 
In March, when the leaves begin to sprout, the blossoms appear, 
consisting of six greenish white petals ; the fruit grows in clusters 
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of three, and sometimes four together; when ripe they are yellow, 
covered with a thin smooth skin, which contains a yellow pulp ot a 
sweet luscious taste ; in the middle of this pulp lie, in two rows, 12 
seeds, divided by as many thin membranes: The seed very much 
resemble the Persimmon and Locust. All the parts of the tree 
have a rank, if not a fetid smell, nor is the fruit relished bv many,, 
except negroes. These trees grow in low shady swamps, and in 
a very fat soil. 

Note. Mr. Bartram in his travels, mentions a dwarf species, Sec. 
A: Pygm^a, Michaux terms it Orchidocarpum Pygmeum, i. e. 
Dwarf Annona, which grows in moist places in Georgia, and Caro¬ 
lina ; the stems seldom extend from the earth more than 18 inches, 
and are weak and almost decumbent; the leaves are long, extremely 
narrow, almost linear ; they however retain the figure common to 
the species ; the leaves are alternate, nearly erect, forming two 
series or wings on the arcuated stems, the flowers both in size and 
colour resemble those of the Antrilobe, and are single from the ax¬ 
illae of the leaves, on incurved peduncles, nodding downwards. Mr. B. 
never saw the fruit. See Carica and Orchidocar/ium. 

They may be propagated by seeds, which should be sown in a fat 
rich soil, rather low ; the seeds generally remain a year in the 
ground before they come up. They are also raised by transplanting 
the young stalks in the winter. The exotic species require consi¬ 
derable care and shelter from the winter cold. 

ANONIS. See Ononis. 

ANNOTTA. See Bixa. it is also called Anotta , or Arnotta , 
Roueou , and Terra Orleanois. 

ANTANISOPHYLLUM, a synonime of a species of Boerhaavia. 
ANTHEMIS, Camomile, or Chamomile , a genus of the Syngenesia 
Polygamia Superflua class, ranking in the 49th Natural Order, 
Comjiosita Discoides ; the essential characters are these: The 
receptaculum is chaffy; there is no pappus ; the calix is hemis¬ 
pheric and subequal, and the florets of the ray are more than 
five ; of this genus Linnxus enumerates 17, and later writers 21 
species : The most remarkable are the following :— 

1. A: Nobilis, Common , or Sweet Seemed , or Roman Chamomile , 
growing in meadows and pastures, most plentifully in Cornwall, and 
other parts of England; its creeping stalks shoot forth branches, 
and these again take root, and progress considerably ; it is a perennial 
plant, and hath its leaves admirably compounded, and are of a fine 
green colour; this species hath single flowers; of this kind there is 
a variety with double flowers. 

Part used. The flowers and leaves. 

Sensible firofierties. A strong, though not ungrateful aromatic 
smell; a bitter nauseous taste. 

Medical virtues. They are accounted carminative, aperient, 
emollient, and in some measure anodyne, and stand recommended 
in fiatutent colics ; for promoting the uterine purgations, in spas- 
modiepains, and the pains of child-bed women ; sometimes they have 
been employed in intermittent fevers, and the nephritis: They are 
also frequently used externally in discutient and antiseptic fomen¬ 
tations, and in emollient glystecs; the essential oil is also given in 
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doses of a few drops, as a carminative in Hysteric disorders, and ag 
a vermifuge. A simple watery infusion of them taken in a tepid 
state, is frequently employed to promote the operation of emetics. 

2. A: Pyrf.thrum, or Pcllitory of S/iain, is a perennial plant, 
which grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, from whence the roots 
are brought to other countries ; the branches trail upon the ground, 
and spread a foot or more each way, these are garnished with fine 
winged leaves, like those of the common Chamomile ; at the extre¬ 
mity of each branch, is produced one large single flower like Cha¬ 
momile, but much larger, the rays of which are of a pure white 
within, but purple on the outside; after the flowers are past, the 
receptacle swells to a large scaly cone, having the seeds lodged be¬ 
tween its scales, but unless the season is dry, the seeds will not 
come to perfection in Britain. 

Part used. The root only. 

Sensible properties. It has no sensible smell, its taste is very hoc 
and acrid, but less so than that of Arum , or Dracunculus ; the juice 
expressed from it has scarce any acrimony, nor is the root itself so 
pungent when fresh, as after it has been dried. 

Medical virtues. The principal use of Py rethrum in the present 
practice is as a masticatory for promoting the salival flux, and 
evacuating viscid humours, from the head and neighbouring parts ; 
by this means it often relieves the Tooth-Ache, some kinds of pains 
in the head, and Lethargic complaints. 

3. A: Tinctoria, ( Bupthalmum of C. B. Chrysanthemum of Loes. 
Beilis of Pluke.) Ox-Eye Chamomile , a perennial plant which grows 
in high sunny pastures ; it has doubly winged serrated leaves, cot¬ 
tony underneath, and its stem supports a corymbus, of flowers pro¬ 
gressively standing each on a proper fruit stalk : It attains the height 
of about 18 inches, spreads out its branches, and bears flowers, some 
white, others of a sulphur, and some of a bright yellow colour, from 
June till November, and makes a very pretty appearance. It is not 
used in medicine. 

4. A: Cotula, {Cotula Fcetida of J. B.) Fetid Chamomile , Stinking 
May-Weed , or Mathen , an annual plant, grows in corn fields, on road 
sides, and borders of dung hills ; this is considered as a noxious 
weed, and is refused by almost all the species of brutes, the toad 
only excepted. 

Sensible properties. Its acrimony is so great as frequently to blister 
the skin of the reapers. 

Medical virtues. It is said that this plant is often used to advan¬ 
tage in diseases peculiar to females ; and the Old Edition of the Dis¬ 
pensatory observes that the leaves were formerly used, but that the 
present practice pays no regard to it. 

Domestic uses. A decoction of the whole plant, when in flower, 
prepared with a solution of bismuth, yields a permanent citron co¬ 
lour to wool. 

5. A: Aribaca, {Astericus Annuus of Sloane.) Annual Astericus . 
The seeds of this species were brought from Africa by the late Dr. 
Shaw, and distributed to many curious Botanists in Britain, and other 
countries of Europe ; it grows near two feet high, with an upright 
stem, having a single flower at the top, from whose empalement 


there are two or throe footstalks put out horizontally, about two inches 
long, each having a single flower smaller than the first, like the 
Childing Marigold, or hen and chicken Daisy. 

6. A: Ar v e xsis, ( Chamamcium Inodorum of C. 13.) Corn Cha¬ 
momile , or Common May-Weed , an annual plant, growing naturally 
among corn, almost all over Europe; it is considered as a weed in 
all countries, and is said to be not worthy of any description. 

7. A: Maritimi, ( Matricaria Maritima of C. B. Chamoemelum 
Maritimum J. B.) or Sea Chamomile , a perennial plant, grows natu¬ 
rally at Montpelier, and in Italy; the stalks are of a purplish colour, 
and branching : the leaves are pinnated, finely divided, dotted, and 
of a fleshy substance : The flowers are white, and appear in July. 

8. A: Tomentosa, Hoary Sea Chamomile , a perennial plant 
growing naturally on the Sea Coasts of Greece; the stalks branch, 
and are garnished with plane, obtuse, winged leaves, which are thick- 
ish and hoary, like Wormwood : The flowers are white, growing on 
hairy footstalks, and continue to blow from mid-summer till Octo¬ 
ber. 

9. A: Italic A, ( Beilis Montana of PlukeA Italian May-Weed , an 
annual plant, growing naturally in corn-fields in Italy ; It grows 
about a yard high, and resembles the stinking May-Weed, already 
described, except that the flowers are larger. 

10. A: Erect a, Sfianis/i May-Weed, also an annual plant com¬ 
mon among corn, rises with an upright, striated branching stalk, to 
near a yard high; the leaves are much divided, and consist of nu¬ 
merous sharp spines; the flowers are numerous, large, white, and 
blow in June or July. 

11. A: Simplicibus, Broad Leaved Portugal May-Weed, an annu¬ 
al plant, grows naturally in Portugal, Italy and France ; the stalk is 
branching, the leaves single, but deeply indented, or cut in a man¬ 
ner, so as to resemble a pinnated leaf; they are of a thiekish consis¬ 
tence, and have a whitish look, the stalk contains many flowers mix¬ 
ed with white and yellow. 

12. A: Pinnatifidl’s, Chiocn May-Weed, an annual plant, and 
native of Chio ; the stalk rises only about a foot high, and divides in¬ 
to many spreading branches ; the leaves are much divided, and the 
flowers are produced on naked footstalks that are a little hairy, they 
are of a white colour and blow in July. 

13. A: Ramos a, Ox-Rye May-Weed, an annual plant, and native 
of France; the stalks are very branching, purplish, and grow near a 
yard high; the leaves are triply-pinnated, setaceous, and downy, the 
flowers are of great variety, as white, yellow, the white and red, white 
and purple, and the full double ; they terminate the branches singly, 
on thiekish footstalks, and blow from the middle to the end of sum¬ 
mer. 

14. A: Dentato-Pinnatis, ( Chamamelium Alfiinum of Tilli.) 
Alfiine Chamomile, a perennial plant, growing naturally at Mount 
Baldus ; the stalk is hairy and supports a single flower; the leaves 
are pinnated, and composed of several narrow entire segments ; the 
flowers are white, and blow in July. 

15. A: Foliis pinnato-multjfidis planis, Italian Chamomile , 
is a small bushy species; the leaves are plane, winged and much 
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divided, the segments are narrow, trifid and acute, and the whole is 
very beautiful; the flowers are large, and of a white colour, each 
supported by a very long footstalk. It blows in July and August, 

it is perennial. . 

16. A: Ovato-Lanceolatus, (Chrysanthemum Lusitanicum of 
Tourne) Portugal Chamomile, grows naturally in Portugal and 
Spain. The stalk is erect and terminated by flowers, the leaves are 
single and of an oval lanceolated figure, their edges are cremated, a 
little hairy, obtuse, and placed alternately on the branches, the flow¬ 
ers are yellow, and blow in July or August. It is likewise a peren- 

ma }' 7 . a- Bipinnatis. (Achillea of Miller, Leucanthemum of Boer, 
Pyrethrum of Gmel.) Siberian Chamomile, a perennial plant, grow¬ 
ing. naturally in Siberia. It rises with a branching stalk to the height 
of about two feet, the leaves are hoary, beautifully divided in the 
manner of Millfoilor Yarrow, but larger, the flowers are produced 
singly on Ion* foot-stalks, they are white, and much resemble those 
of the Ox-Eye Daisy. They blow in June, and continue flowering 

all summer and autumn. , _ r , ... 

With regard to the culture of the Chamomile, the Nobilis may 
be easily propagated in the spring, by procuring a few slips and 
planting them about a foot distant from one another, where they 
will soon cover the ground; the other sorts may be propagated from 
seeds sown in the spring, and will require no other care than to be 
kept free from weeds, only the linctoria must be transplanted into 
borders near shrubs, when they come up from the seeds, where 
they may have room to grow, for they spread very wide, and theie- 
fore require to be placed three feet distant from other plants. 
ANTHERICUM, or SPIDER WORT, a genus of the Hexandria 
Monogynia class,ranking in the 10th Natural Order, Coronarix. It 
hasno calix. The corolla consists of six oblong petals, which are 
expanding; the stamina consists of six subulated erect filaments ; 
the anthers; are small and furrowed; the pistillum has a three cor¬ 
nered germen; a simple stylus, and obtuse stigma; the pericarpi- 
um is an ovate, trisulcated capsule, with three cells and three 
valves. The seeds are numerous and angular. Linnams reckons. 
9, others 13 species, viz. 

1 A: Uniflora, (Bulbocodium Alpmum of Ray) 1ms spe- 
cies’is referred by modem Botanists to the genus Bulbocodium, 

' V 2? A^Corymbosa, (Bulbocodium Grxcum of Tourne.) Oriental 
Athericum , a perennial plant, growing naturally in the East. 1 he 
root of this species is a small bulb, from which issue a few narrow 
smooth leaves, nearly the length of the stalk, which is single, and at 
the top of it is ornamented with a corymbus ol flowers, tneir num¬ 
ber is about five ; the intermediate foot-stalk supports a single flow¬ 
er but the lateral foot-stalks have each two flowers, their colour is 

white, the stamina are shorter than the corolla, and the sty li than. 

the stamina. . ,, , , „ . 

3. A: Revolutis, (Asphodelus of Tourne) Revolute-Jlowered 

Jnthcricum , a perennial plant, whose place of nati vity is not certain¬ 
ly known. It attains a height of about two feet, the leaves are flat, 
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rough and compressed, and the stalk is very branching, the flowers 
are produced in loose spikes at the ends of the branches, they arc 
white, and the petals are turned backward to the foot-stalk. They 
blow in June and July. 

4. A: Ramosum, (Phalangium of C. Bauh.) Ramose-stalkcd 
Plain-fiowered Anthericum, a perennial plant and a native of the 
southern parts of Europe. The stalk is branching, and attains a 
height of two feet, the leaves are plain, the flowers are produced 
from the ends of the branches in loose spikes. They are white, 
and blow in July. 

5. A: Simplicissimo (Phalangium of Bauh. and Lobel.) Single¬ 
stalk, plain-flowered Anthericum , a perennial plant, growing natu¬ 
rally in Switzerland, France and Germany. The stalk rises about 
eighteen inches, is undivided, and hath plain leaves, the top of the 
stalk supports a loose spike of small white flowers, which are not 
reflexed. They blow in July. 

6. A: Campanulatis. (Phalangium Albobrogicum of Clus) St. 
Bruno's Lily , or Liliastrum Anthericum , a perennial, growing com¬ 
mon on the Savoy and Helvetian mountains. The stalk is single, 
and rises a foot or more high, the leaves are plain, upright and 
firm. The top of the stalk is ornamented with white bell-shaped 
flowers, hanging on one side of it, and possessed of an agreeable 
odour. They blow in June. 

7. A: Cai.yculatum (Tofieldia Palustris) Scottish Asphodel, Marsh 
March Tofieldia , or Spider-wort. It is also called Lancashire Aspho¬ 
del, because growing naturally in that country. Its situation is usu¬ 
ally upon boggy ground. The stalk grows about six inches high, 
and is garnished with a few narrow sword-shaped leaves, the flow¬ 
ers ornament the top of the stalk in a loose spike, their colour is yel¬ 
low and the stamina hairy. This plant, though useless in domes¬ 
tic economy, deserves some notice, because it may serve as a guide 
to dig for peatt in situations destitute of sea-coal. 

8. A: Trilobis (Pseudo-Asphodelus Alpinus of C. B.) Marsh 
Alpine Asphodel, a perennial plant, growing naturally on the moun¬ 
tains of Switzerland, Lapland and Siberia. The stalk rises about 
six inches high. The leaves are like the foregoing. The top of 
the stalk is garnished with the flowers, which are yellow, and have 
this singularity, the perianth is trilobate, the filaments are smooth, 
and the pistil is trigonous. 

9. A: Acaujli, Ethiopian Spider-wort, is an annual plant, has a 
very low stalk, moderately long, narrow, taper-leaves, which are 
fleshy and a little flatted on the upper side. It has yellow flowers, 
which grow in loose spikes, and blow in July. 

10. A: Frutescens, Onion-leaved Aloe. This species was for¬ 
merly known among the gardeners near London by the name of 
Onion-leaved Aloe, it produces many ligneous branches from the 
the root, each supporting a plant, with long taper-leaves, in shape 
like those of an onion, and full of yellow pulp very juicy. These 
plants send out roots which run down and fasten themselves into the 
earth, by which they multiply greatly. Its yellow flowers are pro¬ 
duced on long loose spikes, and appear at different times, so that 
the plants are never long destitute of flowers. This species is a nu- 
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tive of the Cape of Good Hope, and grows in a light, loose, sandv 
soil. 

11. A: Carnosis, (Phalangium Capense of Dill.) Mock Aloe, a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, hath long, fleshy, flat, subulated 
leaves, like some of the Aloes; they he flat on the ground, and are 
very pulpy, the flowers grow from the root in loose spikes, and are 
yeilow, blowing different times of the year. This and the following 
are very tender plants, and are therefore kept in the green-house in 
Britain. 

12. A: Strictis, Mock As/diodel, is a very low plant with leaves 
that are narrow, subulated, half tapered, striated and pulpy, they 
grow close together, and among them rises a long, loose spike of 
yellow flowers. 

13. A: Hispidis, Cafie Asfihodel, hath a branching stalk. The 
leaves are spear-shaped, moderately broad, compressed, striated, ra¬ 
ther fleshy, and of a deep green colour. The stalk is garnished 
with a few very small narrow leaves. The branches are terminated 
with the long loose spikes of white flowers, which shew themselves 
different times of the year. They are propagated by seeds sown in 
autumn, in a warm situation, on a bed of light sandy earth. They 
are to be kept clear of weeds during the summer, and in autumn, 
when the leaves decay, they should be carefully taken up and trans¬ 
planted into a bed of light earth, at a foot distance from one another, 
and secured from the severities of winter. 

ANTHISTIRIA, a genus of the Triandria Trigynia class, ranking 
in the 4th Natural order, Gramma , the calix is a four valved 
glume, equally cleft to the base; the corolla is a two valved 
glume, the stamina consist of three short, slender filaments, the 
anthers oblong and erect, the pistillum has an oblong ger- 
men, the styli are two, and the stigmata are clavated and hairy, 
there is no pericarpium except a closed calix. The seed is 
oblong and furrowed. There is only one species of this grass, 
viz. 

A: Ci li at a, or Fringed Anthistiria , a native of India, and of which 
I have not been able to obtain any particular account. 
ANTIIOCEROS, or Horn Flower, a genus of the Cryptogamia Al¬ 
gae class, ranking in the 57th Natural Order, Alga; the essential 
characters are, the calix of the male is sessile, cylindric and entire 
the anther® (one) is subulated, very long, and two valved; the 
calix of the female is monophyllus, divided into six parts, and ex¬ 
panding ; the seeds are about three, naked and roundish ; there 
are only three species ; Michaux terms this genus Cryptogamia 
Hepaticx. 

1. A: Punctatus, or Sfiottcd ylntlioceros a native of Britain, the 
leaves, each of which constitutes a distinct plant, are small, oblong, 
undivided, hollowed on the edges, thin, shining, and form a circular 
tuft about the same place ; the fructifications arise from the sur¬ 
face of the leaves, surrounded by oblong cylindrical monophyllous 
sheaths. These are first slender and elegant, but thicken by de¬ 
grees, and splitting longitudinally, discover the anther® loaden 
with yellow farina. The female parts appear in form of spots, or 
little warts on the surface of the leaves of the same plant, or on dis- 
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tinct plants, which when mature open in 6 parts, discover their sex 
and finally ripen their seeds. 

2. A: L.^vis, {A: Carolinianus of Mich.) Smooth Anthoceros , or 
Horn Flower, a native of Europe and America, the leaves are small, 
oblong, thin, transparent, sinuated, of a bright green colour, and arise 
without order about the spot; the fructifications arise from several 
parts of the leaves, having slender monophyllous cups, which are a 
little waved on their edges; from these arise extremely long awl- 
shaped anther®, which when ripe open with two valves and disco¬ 
ver a greenish farina. This flowers in May and June, and is peren¬ 
nial, as are all the species. 

3. A: Multifides, Multijid Anthoceros, or Horn Flower, a native 
of Germany ; it is found in moist shady places, and on heaths, 
the leaves are narrow, pinnatifid, glossy, of a thin consistence, and 
a deep green colour; the fructifications arise from the surfaced 
the leaves, in monophyllous cups, they have long anther®, and the 
farina is of a yellowish colour; they shew themselves in April and 
May, and the seeds ripen in July. 

ANTHOLYZA, Mad Flower, a genus of the Triandria Monogynia 
class, and in the natural method, ranking under the 6th Order, 
JEnsatee ; the essential characters are these : The calix is tubular, 
irregular, and bent back, and the capsule is beneath the flower; 
there are said to be four species, two only of which appear to have 
been particularly noticed, viz. 

1. A: Ringens, the Grinning Mad Flower, a native of Africa; 
this species hath red, round, bulbous roots, from which arise several 
rough furrowed leaves, near a foot long, and half an inch broad : be¬ 
tween these comes out the flower stalks, immediately from the root, 
which rises two feet high, is hairy, and hath several red flowers 
coming out on each side, the lips of which spread asunder : These 
appear in June, and the seeds ripen in September. This as well as 
the following species may be propagated by offsets, which they sendolf 
in pretty great plenty, or by seeds ; these should be sown soon after 
they are ripe, in pots of light earth, which if plunged in old beds of 
tan, which has lost its heat, and shaded in the middle of the day, in 
hot weather, they will come up the following winter ; therefore they 
must be kept covered with glasses to screen them from the cold, 
otherwise the young plants will be destroyed. They may remain 
in the pots two years if the plants are not too close, when they will 
have acquired strength enough to bear transplanting; the proper 
time for which is in July and August, when their leaves are decayed: 
In summer the pots may be placed in the open air, but in winter un¬ 
der a hot bed frame, or in the green-house, where they are a great 
ornament when in flower. 

2. A: Spicata, (v. Cunonia ) or African Mad Flower, is also a 
native of Africa, hath narrow furrowed leaves, is in shape and size 
like the Vernal Crocus, but the outer skin is thin and white ; from 
this arises five or six narrow leaves which are deeply furrowed, be¬ 
tween these arise the flower stem which is a foot and a half high, 
bending on one side towards the top, where the flowers come out on 
one side, standing erect; they are of a white colour, appear in May, 
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and the seeds ripen in August. This species is propagated like 
the former; the seeds were first procured from Africa by the 
Dutch, and reared in their gardens. 

3. A: Ethiopia, JF.thiojuan Antholyza, a native of ./Ethiopia, 
very much resembles the Corn-flag ; the leaves are long, narrow, 
pointed, and of a deep green colour ; the stalk is round and a foot 
or more high, and its beautiful large crimson flowers are produced 
from the top of the stalk in May or June. 

4. A: Meriana, Cajie Mad Flower, a native of the Cape of 
Good-Hope ; the leaves of this are sword-shaped, long and narrow, 
the stalk is round, about afoot and a half high, the flowers are of a 
red colour, and appear about the same time with the former. 
ANTHORA, the trivial name of a species of Aconitum. 

ANTHOS, a Greek term property signifying a flower, but used by 

some writers to denote Rosemary , by way of eminence. 

AN i HQSPERMUM, the Amber Tree , a genus of the Polygamia 
Dioecia class, and in the natural method, ranking under the 47th 
Order, Stellate-, the essential characters are, the calix of the her¬ 
maphrodite flower is divided into four parts ; there is no corolla, 
the stamina are four, and the pistilli two, the germen is beneath 
the flower; male and female on the same, and separate plants. 
There are three species, one only of which appears to be gene¬ 
rally known in the gardens of the curious, viz. 

1. A: /Ethiopica, TEthiofiian Amber Tree, a native of .Ethiopia, 
its beauty consists in its small evergreen leaves, which grow as close 
as heath. These being bruised between the fingers, emit a very fra¬ 
grant odour, whence the name Amber Tree ; the flowers come out 
from the ends and sides of the branches, and the females are suc¬ 
ceeded by seeds. These plants are easily propagated by cuttings, 
during any ofthe summer months, in a border oflight earth, where 
they will take root in six weeks time, provided they are watered or 
shaded, as the season may require ; or if they are planted in pots, 
plunged in a moderate hot bed, they will take root the sooner, and 
there will be a greater certainty of their growing. They must be fre¬ 
quently renewed by cuttings, as the old plants are very subject to de¬ 
cay, and seldom last above three or four years. 

2. A: Ciliare, (Clinopodium Africana Procumbens of Pluke.) 
Ciliated Anthospermum , a native ofthe Cape of Good-Hope; the stalks 
are woody, procumbent, and eight or ten inches long, the leaves are 
narrow, spear shaped, keeled, and ciliated; the flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves, sitting- close, having no footstalks ; 
but they are seldom succeeded by seeds in England. 

3. A: Heubacea, Herbaceous Anlkos}iermuvi. Of this species I 
have not been able to collect any further information. 
ANTHOXANTHUM, or Vernal Grass, a genus of the Biandria 

Digynia Class, ranking in the 4th Natural Order, Gramma; the 
essential characters are, the calix a bivalved glume with one 
flower, the corolla bivalved, obtuse, and without any awn; there 
are three species—(Michaux refers this to the Triandria Digy¬ 
nia class). 

VOL. I. Z 
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1. A: Odoratum, Sweet Scented Spring Grass, or Vernal Grass, 
an indigenous perennial, growing in meadows and pastures; the root 
is composed of a number of white fibres; the leaves are about half 
a foot long, a quarter of an inch broad, and of a good green colour; 
the stalks are slender, smooth, jointed, and eight or ten inches high, 
the flowers come out from the tops of the stalks, in oval, oblong, 
loose spikes, they are usually of a yellowish green colour, flower¬ 
ing in the months of May and June; it is one of the earliest British 
pasture grasses, and occasions the delicate flavour perceptible in 
new made hay; it is eagerly eaten by cows, horses, goats, and sheep, 
on account of its aromatic taste, and juicy nutritive nature. 

Domestic uses. The root possesses a strong odour, resembling 
that of musk; the dried blossoms are, on the continent employed 
for imparting an agreeable flavour to snuff and Tobacco. The 
other species enumerated are: 

2. A: Indicum. 3. A: Paniculatum, of which we have no far¬ 
ther description. 

Note. Mr. Walter in his Flora mentions a native species which 
he calls Anthoxanthum Giganteum, Tall Vernal or Spring Grasst 
AN n-IRlSCUS, the trivial name of a species of Tordylium. 

ANT HUM. See Epithymum. 

ANTHYLLIS, Kidney Vetch or Ladies Finger, a genus of the Dia- 
delphia Decandria Class, ranking in the 32d Natural Order, Pa- 
pilionacx; the calix is ventricose, and the legumen is roundish 
and covered. There are 10 species, the most particular of which 
are: 

1. A: Vulneraria, Kidney Vetch or Ladies Finger, a native of 
Spain, Portugal and Wales, is a biennial plant, having single leaves 
at bottom, which are oval and hairy, but those which grow out of the 
stalk are winged, each being composed of two or three pair of lobes 
terminated by an odd one; the flowers grow collected into heads at 
the top of the stalks, are of a bright scarlet colour, and make a 
pretty appearance. It is however to be observed of these flowers, 
that in a chalky or calcareous soil, they are yellow; on a reddish 
clay soil, they are red, but in white clayed land, they are uniformly 
white; they flower in June and July, and the seeds ripen in Oc¬ 
tober. 

Domestic uses. It may be usefully employed as a dying material 
as a substitute for Indigo; a fine yellow dye is obtained from it; it 
also affords excellent pasturage for sheep. 

2. A: Montana, or Herbaceous Woundwort; grows naturally on 
the mountains in France and Italy; it is garnished with winged 
leaves, which have an equal number of hairy lobes at the extremity 
of the branches; the flowers are produced in heads, and are of a pur¬ 
ple colour and globular form; they appear in June and July, and 
the seeds ripen in October. These two species require only the 
common mode of propagation, and to be kept clear of weeds. 

3. A: Barva jovis, Jupiter's Beard, or Silver Bush; has its name 
from the whiteness of its leaves; this is a shrub, which often grows 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, dividing into many lateral 
branches, garnished with winged leaves, composed of an equal num¬ 
ber of narrow lobes, which are very white and hairy; the flowers 
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are produced at the extremities of the branches, collected into small 
heads ; these are of a bright yellow colour, and appear in June, 
sometimes they are succeeded by short wooly pods, containing two 
or three kidney-shaped seeds. 

4. A: Cytisoides, or Shrubby Woundwort , has long been known 
in the English Gardens; it is a low shrub, seldom rising above two 
feet high, but sends out many slender branches, garnished with 
hoarv leaves, which are sometimes single, but generally have three 
oval lobes, the middle being longer than the other two; the flowers 
are yellow, and come out from the sides of the branches, three or 
four joined together, having Avooly impalements. In England the 
seeds are rarely ever perfected; therefore these two latter are pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings planted during any of the summer months, 
observing to shade and water them, till they have taken good root, 
and afterwards transplanted into pots, and housed in the winter. 

5. A: Spinosa, Prickly Anthyllis; this species is a native of Spain, 
and will grow to eight or ten feet high; the branches are numerous, 
and full of sharp spines, like some of the Furze-bus he*; the leaves are 
single, downy, and of an oblong oval figure; the flowers are a kind of 
bluish purple colour. 

6. A: Tktraphylla, (Herbacea) Bladder-Pea , or Italian Anthyl¬ 
lis , has low procumbent branches about a foot long; the leaves grow 
by fours at each joint; the flowers come out from the sides of the 
stalk in small clusters, of a bright yellow colour, but they have so 
large a swelling calix, that the ends of them do but just appear 
above it. 

7. A: Herbacea, Sfianish Anthyllis , is a low branching, annual 
plant; the leaves are pinnated, and each consists of five or seven 
OA'al, spear-shaped lobes, they are hoary, the end one is the largest, 
and they grow on long, hairy footstalks from the wings of the 
branches; the flowers are produced from the sides and ends of the 
branches in single heads, have large inflated calyces, and are of a 
yellow colour blowing in June. 

8. A: Tripartite, Trifoliate Anthyllis , is an annual plant, the 
stalks are branching and hairy, and lie on the ground; the leaves 
are ternate, and each composed of three wedge-shaped lobes; the 
flowers are produced from the sides of the branches in small heads, 
they have long prismatic, hairy calyces; their colour is yellow, and 
they blow’ in July. 

9. A: Hermania, Mountain Anthyllis , or Purfile Milk Vetch , is a 
perennial plant; the branches are small, weak and trailing; they are 
garnished with pinnated leaves, which are composed of an equal 
number of lobes, are hairy, and of a whitish green colour, the flow¬ 
ers terminate the branches in globular heads, they are of a purple 
colour, very showy and beautiful, and blow in May or June. 

10. A: Erinacea, Northern Anthyllis , or Ladies-Finger; of this 
there are two remarkable varieties, called the Yellow, and Scarlet- 
flowering Woundwort; they are perennial, the stalks are small and 
slender, the leaves pinnated, and composed of an unequal number 
of narrow spear-shaped lobes, growing by pairs, and terminated by 
an odd one, which is longer than the others; the flowers terminate 
the branches; in the scarlet variety they are genet* illy collected into 
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double heads, in the yellow they are mostly single ; they blow in June 
and July. These latter are all natives of Spain, Itaiv, and the 
Southern parts of Europe, and are propagated from seeds sown in 
autumn. 

ANTICHORUS, a genus of the Octandria Monogynia Class; the 
calix is a four leaved perianthium; the corolla consists of four ex¬ 
panding petals; the pericarpium is a capsule above, subulated, 
with four cells and four valves; the seeds are veiy numerous. 
There is but one species, viz. 

A: Depressus, Arabian Antichorus, a native of Arabia, of which 
we have received no particular account. 

ANTIDESMA, a genus of the Dioecia Pcntandria Class; the calix 
of the male consists of five leaves, it has no corolla. 1. he calix 
of the female is entire, gaping a little on one side, it has no corolla, 
but two stvli, and a double valved capsule, enclosed in the calix. 
There is but one species, viz. 

A: Ai.exitf.ria, a native of India, for which we have no English 
name, nor any particular description. 

ANTIOCHENUM, a species of Convolvulus; which see. 
ANTIRRHINUM, Snap. Dragon, or Calves Snout, a genus of the 
Didynamia Angiospermia Class, ranking in the 40th Natural 
Order, Personal*; the calix consists of five leaves; the basis of 
the corolla is bent backwards, and furnished with nectaria; the cap¬ 
sule is bilocular: there are 24 species, ten of which are natives of 
Britain.— Note. The Asarina, Linaria, and Elatine of old Botanists, 
are included now in this genus. 

1. A: Elatine, Sharp-pointed Fluellin, Toad-Jlax, or Female 
Speedwell, an indigenous, low creeping annual plant, growing in 
Corn-fields; it has many slender, trailing, hairy branches, about a 
foot and a half long; the leaves are hastated, sharply' pointed, and 
of a greyish colour, the flowers are produced from the* sides of the 
stalks, the upper lip is yellow, and the under one purple, they blow 
in June and July. 

Fart used. The leaves. 

Sensible properties. Taste rcughish and very bitter. 

Medical virtues. In the present practice, but little is expected 
from this plant, although it gives name to one of the officinal 
honeys, viz. {Mel Elatines )—The expressed juice of this plant is 
however strongly recommended a.s an aperient, resolvent, and vul¬ 
nerary; anointment prepared from it, has been in great repute, as 
a remedy in Scrophulous, Leprous and Cancerous cases, and the 
juice is said to be of service in Hydropic cases; the plant is seldom 
used, and the honey is in no great esteem. 

2. A: Linaria, or Common Yellow Toad-Jlax , in Pennsylvania it 
is called Ranstecl, is an indigenous perennial plant which grows in 
barren meadows, pastures and road sides, and is in flower from 
July to September. Cows, horses and swine refuse this noxious, 
and according to Bechstein, poisonous weed, nor is it relished by 
sheep or goats; this detestable weed is said by Botanists not to be a 
native of the United States. Did the importer of it know the injury 
done in its introduction (where he alive) he could not fail to regret 
the pains he took on the occasion, as it is highly injurious to our 
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grass lands, and is now said to have passed the mountains, verify¬ 
ing the old proverb, “ ill weeds grow apace,” and is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to eradicate. 

Parts used. The leaves and flowers. 

Sensible properties. Acrid. 

Medical virtues. Notwithstanding the disadvantages with which 
this weed is said to be attended, it has been advantageously employed 
as a medicine. An infusion of the leaves operate as a diuretic and 
cathartic. A decoction of the flowers is said to be efficacious in 
cutaneous disorders; and an ointment prepared from the leaves is 
reputed to afford considerable relief in that painful malady the Piles, 
and the distilled water or juice of the plant used as a cataplasm, is 
also said to be serviceable—The juice of the plant abounds in an 
acrid oil, which mixed with milk is used to poison flies. 

3. A: Majus, or Greater Snap-Dragon , grows on old walls and 
chalky cliffs, flowering in the months of June and July; the leaves 
are spear-shaped, smooth, and grow on short footstalks; the flowers 
are large and spacious, and their varieties are very great, insomuch 
that of this species there are, The Common Red Snap-Dragon, White., 
Yellow, Broad-leaved Pale-flowering, White-mouthed, Red, Yellow and 
Red, White and Red, Italian White, Purple, and the Variegated Snap- 
Dragon. There are many more varieties which differ in the tints 
or colour of their flowers, and size of their leaves; and indeed cultiva¬ 
tion continues producing varieties of all kinds. The only virtues 
attributed to this species by modern writers is, that an excellent 
Lamp-Oil, is to be obtained from its seeds. 

4. A: Orontium, Lesser Snap-Dragon, or Calves Snout; this 
plant thrives in Corn and Turnip fields, bearing purplish flowers* 
covered with a yellow down, which blow in the months of July and 
August. 

JVote. This is a narcotic and poisonous plant, and ought to he care¬ 
fully extirpated. 

5. A: Cymbalaria, or Ivy-leaved Toad-grass; this grows natu¬ 
rally in crevices of old walls and buildings, it is a perennial plant 
with round, weak stalks, and puts out roots from the joints, by which 
they fasten themselves to every thing they come near: the leaves 
are heart-shaped, of a dark green colour, divided into five parts, and 
placed alternately on the branches, the flowers are small, and pro¬ 
duced from the wings of the leaves on short footstalks; their colour 
is purple, and they flower and produce seeds during the whole course 
of the summer months. 

6. A: Spurium, (Veronica feemina of Dodon.) or Round-leaved 
Fluellin, an annual piant growing indifferently in Europe, hath seve¬ 
ral trailing, slender, hairy stalks, about a foot and a half long, the 
leaves are oval, hairy, greyish, and placed alternately on the 
branches, the flowers grow from the sides of the stalks, their upper 
lip is yellow and their under purple; in this respect they very much 
resemble the first species; these also blow in June and July. 

7. A: Arvense, or Corn-blue Toad-Jlax , is a perennial plant, 
grows about two feet high; the stalks are many, erect and branching; 
the leaves are narrow and grow in whorls round the bottoms of the 
stalks, but higher, they are placed by pairs or single; the flowers 
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adorn the ends of the branches in long, loose spikes; they will be in 
bloom from June to the end of summer; of this species there are 
several varieties, particularly one with yellow flowers—it grows in 
France and Italy. 

8. A: Repens, Creeping Toacl-fax , or Bastard Asarum, is an 
annual plant, though of very little show or beauty; the stalks are 
weak, slender, trailing, and about a foot long; leaves heart-shaped, 
with the edges indented, and are placed opposite by pairs on the 
branches, the flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves, 
they have a long tube, and are of a very had purple colour, with a 
greenish bottom: they flower in June and July—grows naturally in 
Geneva. 

9. A: Monospermum, (Linaria Odorato, J. B.) or Sweet-smelling 
Toad-fax, a perennial plant, with numerous branching stalks, that 
will grow to near two feet high; the leaves are very narrow, whitish, 
and garnish the stalk in clusters; the flowers grow in loose spikes 
from the ends of the branches, they are of a pale blue colour, and 
sweetly scented; they continue flowering from June to the end of 
summer, and is a native of England and France. 

10. A: Minus, or Least Toad-fax, is an annual plant, growing na¬ 
turally in many parts of Europe; the stalks are very branching and 
diffuse, the leaves are spear-shaped, obtuse, and for the most part 
placed alternately on the branches; the flowers are large and spa¬ 
cious, like those of the Snap-Dragon: they will blow in June and 
July. 

11. A: Ecaudatis, (A: Sylvest phyteuma of Dodon.) Greater 
Field Snap-Dragon, is an annual plant, and grows mostly in Europe; 
it has branching stalks, adorned with spear-shaped leaves, their 
edges entire, and they are placed on short footstalks on the branches; 
the flowers are of the Snap-Dragon kind, but the corolla is very 
short, and the cup long; they grow in kind of spikes from the end 
of the branches, and blow in June and July. 

12. A: Albis, (Linaria chalepensis of Moris.) White-flowered, 
erect Antirrhinum , an annual plant and native of Italy ; this rises with 
an erect stalk, to about a foot and a half high, the leaves are narrow, 
spear-shaped, and grow alternately on the branches; the flowers are 
produced singly from the sides of the branches, their colour is white, 
and they are sometimes sweetly variegated with purple or violet, and 
blow in July. 

13. A: Ovatis, (Linaria triphylla &c. of C. B.) Three-leaved 
Toad-Flux, is an annual plant, and native of Spain and Italy. Of 
this there are two Varieties, the Yellow and the Blue-flowering Toad¬ 
flax; the stalk is erect, branching, and will grow to near two feet 
high, the leaves are of an oval figure, smooth, of a greyish colour, 
and for the most part placed by threes at the joints, though there 
will be a few that grow by pairs only, the flowers terminate the 
tops of the branches in short spikes, and are either yellow or blue, 
and flower in July. 

14. A: Couyhbosis, (Linaria Annua of Vaill.) Corymbous-fower- 
ing Blue Toad-fax ; is an annual plant, and native of France and 
Italy; it has a slender, branching stalk, which will grow to about a 
foot in height; the leaves are very narrow, and grow alternately on 
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the stalks; the flowers terminate the branches in small heads, they 
have long spurs, are of a purple violet colour, and blow in July. 

15. A: Capitalis, (JLinaria Multicaulis of Bocc.) Sicilian Toad¬ 
flax, is an annual plant, and native of Sicily; it has many slender 

stalks about a foot long; the leaves are narrow, obtuse, and grow by- 
fives at the joints, though higher they are sometimes by pairs and 
often single; the flowers terminate the branches in small heads; 
there are two varieties, the deep yellow and the cream-coloured 
sort; they blow in July. 

16. A: Carnosis, (Linaria Succulentis of Buxb. L. Carnosis ot 
C. B.) Succulent Leaved Toadflax , an annual, and native of the 
southern parts of Europe; this rises with several erect, branching 
stalks, to about a foot and a half high; the leaves are narrow, subu- 
lated, fleshy, and grow usually by fours at the joints; the branches 
are terminated by its loose spikes of yellow flowers, which are some¬ 
times striped with blue; they blow in July. 

17. A: Maxima, Rough Sfianish Toadflax , is an annual, and 
native of Spain; the stalk is single, about a foot and a half high; 
the leaves are very hairy, sessile, spear-shaped, and alternate on the 
stalks; the branches are terminated with its close spikes of pale yel¬ 
low flowers, streaked with a bright gold colour; they blow in July. 

18. A: Flexuosa, (Linaria genista of P. Herm, See.) Broom- 
leaved Toadflax, is a biennial, and native of Siberia and Lower Au¬ 
stria; it rises with an upright, branching stalk, upwards ot a yard 
high ; the leaves are smooth, spear-shaped, acutely pointed, greyish, 
and placed alternately on the branches, which are terminated by 
panmclesof flowers of a bright yellow colour, which appear in June 
and July. 

19. A: Patulis, (Linaria Bellidis folio of C« B.) Daisy-leciycd 
Toadflax, is also a biennial, and native of France and Italy; it is 
about a foot high, with oblong leaves, narrow at the base, and ser¬ 
rated ; they increase in width upwards, and are rounded at the ex¬ 
tremity like those of Daisy; the stalks are garnished with leaves at 
the joints, they are small, and those that grow near the top have 
their edges entire; the flowers are produced at the ends of the stalk 
in spikes, are white, and have an agreeable odour; these also blow 

in June. _ . . 

20. A: Amplexicaulibus, (Linaria Dalmatica, C. B.) lJalmatia 
Toadflax, grows naturally in Crete and Armenia; it is a perennial 
plant, grows upwards ot a yard high, and the stalk is strong and 
woody; the leaves are broad, spear-shaped, smooth, sessile, ana 
placed alternately on the branches; the branches are terminated by 
its large, deep yellow coloured flowers, on short, separate footstalks; 
it blows in July, but rarely perfects its seeds in Britain : the mode of 
its cultivation is different from the other species, that is, it requires 
more care, for when it is to be transplanted great care must be taken 
that plenty of the earth be left adhering to its roots. 

21. A: Purpurea, (Linaria purpurea of the Baulunes) Great 
Sweet-scented Purple Toadflax, a perennial plant, growing naturally 
near Mount Vesuvius, it attains the height ot three feet; the stalks 
are many, and tnose which produce the flowers are erect, the other;, 
bend on every side; the leaves are spear-shaped, narrow and long', 
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(hey grow without order on the stalks, sometimes by fours, at others 
by pairs, the branches are terminated by long, loose spikes of pur¬ 
ple flowers, finely scented, and blow in July. 

22. A: Hispanica, (Linaria Hispanica of Dille.) Gibraltar Toad- 
Flax •, a perennial plant, growing naturally on the rocks of Gibral¬ 
tar ; the stalks are weak and slender, succulent, and seldom grow to 
a foot long, the leaves are also succulent, spear-shaped, long and 
narrow, their colour is greyish like the first species, they are placed 
at the bottoms of the stalks opposite, but higher, irregularly. The 
tops of the stalks are terminated by small tufts of yellow flowers, 
striped with purple, which sit close, and are in bloom in June or 
July. 

23. A: Canadense, (Walter) Canadian Toad Flax , an indige¬ 
nous species, growing naturally in Canada, and Florida, the stalks 
bend downwards, and then rise again, are garnished with irregular 
erect, narrow linear leaves, the flowers are produced in alternate 
spikes, the corolia is bluish. 

24. A: Marginatum of M. Desfontaines, communicated by 
him to the Linnxan Society. This species of Toad Flax, has a re¬ 
semblance to the A: Bipunctatum of Linnaeus, from which it prin¬ 
cipally differs by its procumbent stalks, its much larger {lowers and 
biennial roots ; it was found in the mountains Tlemsen, in the clefts 
of Rocks. 

Note . Many of these plants are very ornamental to flower gar¬ 
dens, and most of them will grow iu any soil or situation ; they are 
propagated from seeds or by parting the roots, and once you get a 
stock of them they will sow themselves without further trouble. 
ANYCHIA, (of Michaux) a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia 
class of plants. 

APARIME,a synonime of the Utricularia, and several other plants. 
APERBA, ofthe Brasilians. See Sloaneu. 

APHACA, a synonime ofthe Lathyrus. 

APHANES, Parsley Fieri, a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia 
class, (Tetrandria Digyniaof Hanb.) rankingin the 35th Natural 
Order, Senticosec ; the calix is divided into eight parts, there is no 
corolla, the seeds are two and naked. There is only one species, 
viz. 

A: Arveksis, Parsley Piert, a native of Britain, and very com¬ 
mon in Corn-fields; the stalks rise five or six together, they are 
three inches long, round, hairy, and procumbent, the leaves stand 
very thick upon them, and are roundish, but divided as it were, into 
two or three parts, and those deeply serrated at their edges, hairy, of 
a g - rev or a whitish green colour ; the flower comes out in double se¬ 
ries, arranged all along the branches, and are of a greenish white, 
and the whole plant is of a greyish or whitish green colour, and ap¬ 
pear in June. 

Part used. The whole plant. 

Medical virtues. It is strongly diuretic, and the distilled water 
of the plant is supposed to be an effectual solvent for the stone in 
tiie urinary passages, or the gravel. 

Domestic uses. It may be used as a Salad Herb. It is agreeably 
relished by sheep. 
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APHYLLANTHES, Leafless Flower, or Blue Montfielier Pink, a 
genus of the Hexandria Monogynia class, ranking in the 5th Na¬ 
tural Order, Tetrapetaloidx. Its character differs not from the 
Juncusor Rush, but in having a calix of six petals ; whereas the 
Juncus has no calix. There is but one species, viz. 

A. Monspicliensis, (Caryophillus Coeruleus of C. B.) Blue 
Montpelier Pink, grows on the high grounds near Montpelier, in 
France ; the root consists of a number of slender, hard, woody, long 
and contorted fibres, the radical leaves are very numerous, two inches 
long, extremely narrow, and wither very quickly : The stalk is round, 
smooth, without a joint or knot, naked, and tolerably firm ; at its top 
stands a single and very beautiful blue flower, arising from a kind of 
compound imbricated cup. It is a perennial, and may be propaga¬ 
ted from seeds, or by parting the roots. They should always have 
a light dry soil, 1 ather sandy. 

API ASTELLUM, or APIASTRUM. See Melissa. 

APIOS. S ee Glycine. 

APIUM, Parsley, a genus of (he Pentawdria Digynia class, ranking 
in the 45th Natural Order, Umbellatx ; the fruit is of an oval shape, 
and streaked, the involucrum consists of one leaf, and the petals 
are inflected, there are only two species, though there are several 
varieties. 

]. A: Petroselinum, or Common Parsley, is a native of Sardi¬ 
nia, and from thence introduced to other parts of the civilized world. 
Its culture and culinary uses are so well known as to need no de¬ 
scription. The curled variety is most esteemed. 

Part used . The seeds, leaves and root. 

Sensible properties. The seeds possess an aromatic flavour, the 
root somewhat sweetish, with alight degree of warmth and flavour 
as the seeds. 

Medical virtues. The seeds are occasionally made use of as carmi¬ 
natives, Sec. The root of parsley is one of the five aperient roots, 
and in this intention is sometimes made an ingredient in apozems, 
and diet drinks: If liberally used it is apt to occasion flatulencies, 
and thus by distending the viscera, produces a contrary effect to 
that intended by it: The seeds are also an ingredient in the electu¬ 
ary of Bay-berries; the recent juice of the leaves are effectually 
employed in allaying the disagreeable sensations accompanying the 
Nettle Rash, or Prickly Heat, a complaint very prevalent in Ca¬ 
rolina and Georgia ; and its root forms an agreeable diet drink, in 
obstructions of the ufinary passages. 

Domestic uses. Besides its medicinal virtues above mentioned, 
the Parsley is reckoned an effectual cure for the rot in Sheep, 
provided they are fed with it at least twice a week, for two or three 
hours each time ; in Europe whole fields are raised for no other 
purposes. Rabbits are excessively fond of Parsley. 

2. A: Graveolens, Celery , is only a variety of that common 
weed, originally denominated Smallage , a native of Britain, and 
from thence introduced into America ; there are two remarkable 
varieties of this vegetable, viz. 1. The Shrubby Celery, which is 
very common and well known, and 2d. The Bulbous or French Ce- 
vol. i. va 
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Itriac, which is but seldom to be met with in this country. It pro¬ 
duces a large knobby root, of a delicate flavour, from three to five 
inches in diameter. A third variety is also mentioned, viz. A: Ele- 
oseiine , or Smallage ; as an article of food, Celery is well known, 
but it is said to be hurtful !o persons subject to nervous complaints. 
Part used. The roots and seeds. 

Sensible firofierties. These are also aromatic, and somewhat sweet 
flavoured as the foregoing. 

Medical virtues. The roots are also in the number of the aperi¬ 
ent roots and are considered an excellent antiscorbutic. 

APLUDA, a genus of the Polygamia Monoecia class, rankingun- 
der the 4th Natural Order, Gramina , or Grasses. The culix is 
a bivalved gluma ; the fioscules of the female are sessile, having 
no calix, the corolla has a double valve, there is but one stylus, 
and one covered seed, the male fioscules are furnished with pedun- 
culi, and has three stamina, there are three species, all natives of 
the Indies, viz. 

1. A: Mutica. 2. A: Aristata. 3. A: Zeugites. No 
particular account has been obtained of either species. 

Note. Mr. Walter enumerates an indigenous species, viz. A: Scir- 
pioides. 

APOCYNUM, Dogs Bane , a genus of the Pentandria Digynia 
class, and in the natural method, ranking under the 30th Order, 
Contortx ; the corolla is campanifcrm, or shaped like a bell, the 
filaments are five, alternate with the stamina. Botanists enume¬ 
rate eleven species, of which the following are the most parti¬ 
cular: 

1. A: Androsalmifolium, Tutsan-leaved Canada Dogs Bane , 
an indigenous plant according to Waiter and Michaux, growing 
naturally in Canada and Virginia; this hath a thick creeping root, 
from which arise several thick, upright, firm, smooth, browinsh 
stalks, about three or four feet high, the leaves are large, smooth, 
nearly oval, and of a firm consistence : They are of a strong green, 
a little veined, and grow opposite by pairs at the joints ; the stalks 
are terminated by large tufts or umbels of flowers ; each flower is 
of one leaf divided into five parts at the brim, and the nectarium is 
singular and conspicuous; the real ground of the flower is white 
but the nectarium is purple, reddish, of a chocolate colour, or some 
tints of the like, numbers of these will be collected together into an 
head, so that they form a moderately large umbel, of proportionate 
size with the plant; they will be in bloom in July. 

2. A: \ enktum, J'enetian Dog's bane, with an upright herbace¬ 
ous stalk; grows on a small island in the sea, near Venice, but is 
supposed to have been originally brought from some other country. 
There are two varieties of this species, one with a purple and the 
other with a white flower. The roots creep very much, and by 
them only it is propagated, for it seldom produces any seeds. The 
stalks rise about two feet high, and are garnished with smooth oval 
lanceolate leaves, placed opposite by pairs; the flowers grow at the 
top of the stalks, in small umbels and make a very pretty appear¬ 
ance, the colours being more distinct and brighter than the others. 
They flower in July and August. 


3. A: Speciossimum, or Savannah Flower, a native of Jamaica, 
growing in the Savannas, whence its name. It rises three or four 
feet high, having woody stalks, which send out„a few lateral branches 
garnished with smooth oval leaves, placed by pairs opposite, of a 
shining green colour on their upper sides, but pale and veined un¬ 
derneath. The flowers are produced from the sides of the branches, 
upon long footstalks; there are commonly four or five buds at the end 
of each, but there is seldom more than one of them which comes 
to the flower. The flower is very large, having a long tube, which 
spreads open wide at the top, of a bright yellow, and makes a fine 
appearance, especially in those places where the plants grow natu¬ 
rally, being most part of the year in flower. 

4. A: Canadensk (A: Canabina of Michaux) Oblong-leaved 
Canada Dog’s-bane , an indigenous perennial plant, growing princi¬ 
pally in Canada. It hath a thick creeping root from which arise 
several upright, firm, reddish stalks to the height of two or three 
feet, the leaves grow in pairs at the joints opposite. They are 
smooth, oblong, and when broken, emit a kind of milky juice, the 
flowers terminate the branches in small pannicles, they are of a green¬ 
ish white colour, each individual flower is inconsiderable. They 
blow in July. 

Note. This species grows also in the sandy lands of Carolina, and 
is known by the names of Silk-Grass , Indian Hem/:, Idippo, &c. 
These vulgar titles are also indifferently given to a species of the 
Asclepias, and are used for the same'purposes, they both rank in the 
same class and order, viz. Pentandria Dyginia—See Asclepias. 

5. A: Frutescens, Upright, Shrubby Apocynum , or Dog’s- 
bane, a native of Ceylon. It hath an upright, woody, branching stem, 
which attains a height of three or four feet, garnished with oval, 
sharp-pointed, smooth shining leaves, which are placed opposite by 
pairs on the branches, they are green on the upper surface, and pa¬ 
ler underneath. The flowers grow from the wings of the leaves in 
small bunches, and generally blow in July. In Britain they are kept 
in stoves. There are several varieties of this species, the two prin¬ 
cipal of which are called, the Purple, and the Ycllow-f,owering 
shrubby Dog’s-bane. 

6. A: Volubili, Climbing Dog's-bane , a native of India, and of 
which there are no less than four or five varieties. They are climb¬ 
ers, and twine themselves about trees to upwards of twenty or thirty 
feet high. The leaves are of an oval figure, very much veined and 
grow opposite by pairs on the branches in small clusters; some of 
them are of a purplish colour, others greenish, and some almost 
white- They flower in the stoves in Britain, but never afford good 
seeds. 

7. A: Cor datum, with heart-shaped leaves, and climbing 
stalks. 

8. A: Vii-losum, Downy Apocynum, with hairy flowers and a 
climbing stalk. These two last were discoved at La Vera Cruz, in 
New-Spain, by Dr. William Houston, who sent their seeds to Eng¬ 
land. They are both climbers, and mount to the tops of the tallest 
trees. The Cordatum has produced flowers several times, but 
the Villosum never shewed any appearance of any. 
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-Vote. All the species of this plant ."bound with a milky juice, 
which flows out from any part of their stalks and leaves when 
they are broken. This is generally supposed to be hurtful if taken 
inwardly, but doth not blister the skin when applied to it as the juice 
of Spurge, and other acrid plants. They are propagated by seed', 
procured from their native place, and sown on a good hot-bed, and 
after the plants are four or five inches high, they should have each 
a separate small pot, and be plunged into a bark bed, and the 
pots advanced from time to time. With care they nuty be in¬ 
creased by layers, which may be done at any time of the year. 

Domestic uses. The pods of all the sorts are filled with seeds, 
which are for the most part compressed, and lie over one another, 
Imbricatim, like the tiles of a house; these have each a long plume 
of a cottony down (like Couhage) fastened to their crowns, by which 
when the pods are ripe and open, the seeds are wafted by the wind 
to a considerable distance, so that the plants become very trouble¬ 
some weeds. This down however is in great esteem in France, 
for stuffing easy chairs, making quilts, See. being exceedingly light 
and elastic, it is called the Delaivacl. 

APOLLINARIS. See Hyoscyamus. 

APONOGETON. See Zanichellia. 

APPLE QUINCE. Pyrus MaUformia. 

APPLE ROSE. See Rosa Villosa. 

APPLE TREE. See Pyrus Mains. 

APRICOT. See Primus Armcniaca. 

APSYRTUS. See Marrubiuvn. 

AQUARTIA, a genus of the Tetrandria Monogynia class, the ca- 
lix is campanulated; the corolla rotated, with linear divisions and 
the berry four seeded. There is but cyie species, u native of 
America, viz. 

A. Aculeata, Prickly-Aquartia. Of which we have not found 
any farther description. 

AQUIFOLIUM, the trivial name of a species of Ilex. 
AQCILEul A, Columbine, a genus of the Poljrandria Pentagynia 
class, and in the natural method ranking in the 26 th Ordei, 
Mul'isiliqua. It has no calix, the petals are five with a horn-like 
nectarium inserted between each, and has five separate capsules. 
There are three species. 

I. A: Vulgakis, Common Columbine, a native of England, where 
it grows wild in the woods. It is a perennial plant, and has a large 
fibrous root, an upright, slender, branching, hairy stalk, two or three 
ieet high, the leaves are large, composed of many parts, and usu¬ 
ally disposed by threes, without any order or regularity. The flow¬ 
ers appear from the ends of the branches, are numerous, and their 
varieties are amazingly great, insomuch that from the same seed, 
there will be some with blue flowers, some with red, others with 
white, purple or chesnut, others variegated, some spotted, and 
others again on the same plant will have the flower, or one part of 
itself coloured, the other part will afford them tinged or spotted in 
the most elegant manner. The form also of the flo wers wiii be dif¬ 
ferent, some will be single, others double; some short, round and 
compact, others long and loose. In some the nectarium, which is a 
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conspicuous part of this flower, will be obliterated by the multiplicity 
of petals ; in others the nectaria are predominant: Hence the names 
of Hoary Columbine , Rosy Columbine , See. have been variously given 
to express the different sorts—neither is their variety all the excel¬ 
lence they consist of, for they are large flowers, and very showy. 

2. A: Alpin a, Mountain Columbine , with large, long oval flowers, 
much larger than the garden Columbine. Is also a perennial plant 
and native of Europe. It hath slender branching stalks, the leaves 
are composed of many parts, that are also very much divided.— 
The Stalks are terminated by its large flowers, which blow in May 
or June. 

3. A: Canadensis, Dwarf Canada Columbine, an indigenous spe¬ 
cies, which flowers almost a month before the the other sorts, and 
therefore is preserved in the gardens of the curious, though not at all 
remarkable for its beauty ; yet it is a pretty little plant. It hath a 
slender branching stalk about a foot high, each branch of which is 
terminated by a single flower of a red colour; the stamina are longer 
than the petals, and the nectaria are straight. There is a variety of 
this species, with taller flower stems. These plants are all propa¬ 
gated from seeds, or parting the old roots. The former method is 
preferred, as by the latter the plants are apt to degenerate. The 
seeds should be sown in a nursery in August or September. Those 
kept till spring seldom grow well, or at least remain in the ground 
a whole year. 

Part used. The leaves, flowers and seeds. 

Medical virtues. Columbines have been looked upon as aperient; 
and was formerly in great esteem among the common people for 
throwing out small pox and measles, a distilled water, medicated 
vinegar, and conserve, were prepared from the the flowers, but they 
have long given place to medicines of greater efficacy. 

ARAB1S, Bustard fower Mustard , Gillifloioer , bfc. a genus of the 
Tetradynamia Siliquosa class of plants, and in the natural me¬ 
thod ranking under the SSth Order, Siliquosa:. The generic 
mark is taken from four nectariferous glands which lie on the in¬ 
side of each leaf of the calix- There are seven species, but none 
of-lhem remarkable for beauty or other properties. 

1. x\: Thali ana, or Peeled Mouse-ear , or Wall Cress, is a low 
plant, seldom rising more than four or five inches high, branching 
on every side, the leaves spear-shaped and entire, with footstalks 
on the branches, having small white flowers growing alternately 
which have each four petals in form of a cross, that are succeeded 
by long slender pods tilled with small round seeds. It grows na¬ 
turally on sandy ground or old walls, and flowers in May or June. 
Sheep are not fond it, and swine refuse it. 

Note. Some Botanists confound a species of Hierachium , viz. //. 
Pilosella, with the Arabis, of which it is only a synonime. See Hie- 
rachium. 

2. A: Ampi.exicaulibus, (Draba of Clus. and Bauh.) White 
end S/iring Gillifiower , with a creeping root, the radical leaves are 
oval indented, and grow many together in a circular manner, form¬ 
ing themselves into a kind of head. From the centre of these heads 
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of leaves, the flower stalks arise to about a foot high, upright and 
are garnished with broad leaves placed alternately, and which sur¬ 
round the stalk with their base. The flowers grow in loose bunches 
on the ends of the stalk, and are white. They blow in March, and 
are succeeded by long flat pods. 

3. A: Amplexicaulibus ramoso (Draba Siliquosa of C. B.) 
Trailing Spring Gillyflower. This by some authors hath been made 
a distinct species, though Linnxus makes it only a variety of the 
former. It differs from it in.this: The stalks are large, diffuse, 
and branching. They trail on the ground, and are adorned with 
large indented leaves, that embrace the stalk with their base. The 
flowers are white like the other. 

4. A: Alpina, Wild Tower Mustard. This species is common 
in some gardens. The leaves embrace the stalk, and are toothed 
about the edges. It bears white flowers in loose corymbs. 

5. A: Glabris (Cheiranthus of Gronov.) Smooth Lyrate-Leaved 
Podcd Mouse-ear , an indigenous perennial, growing naturally in 
Canada. It is about five inches high. The radical leaves are lyre¬ 
shaped and smooth, those on the stalk are spear-shaped, narrow and 
smooth. The flowers grow alternately almost the length of the 
stalk, they are white, and larger than the other sorts. 

6. A: Lanceolatis, (Falcata of Michaux) Virginian Rocket, an 
indigenous perennial plant, growing naturally in New-England, Vir¬ 
ginia and Canada. The radical leaves are oblong and broad, resem¬ 
bling somewhat the Daisy leaves. The stalk is erect, about a foot 
high, garnished with spear-shaped, indented smooth leaves. Its 
naked spikes of white flowers ornament the upper parts of the stalks; 
the largest spikes always terminate the main branch, whilst two or 
three smaller from the upper wings adorn the sides a little lower. 
The blossoms are succeeded by compressed furrowed pods. 

7. A: Subrogosis, (Turritis of Sauvages) Pajne’s Violet-leaved. 
Gillyflower, a native of Switzerland. Hungary, &c. The stalk is 
about a foot high, and is garnished with long, spear-shaped, hairy 
leaves, that closely embrace it with their base. It is terminated by 
loose spikes of ill looking white or yellow flowers, in May. The radi¬ 
cal leaves are broad, hairy, indented, and often waved at their edges. 
They are all propagated by seeds; the second and third increase 
very fast by their roots. 

ARABIAN JASMINE. See Myctanthis. 

ARACHIS, Ground-Miits, or Pindars, a genus of the Diadelphia 
Decandria class of plants, and in the natural method ranking 
under the 32d Order, Pajiilionacae. The calix is divided into two 
parts, and the capsule or pod is cylindrical, and contains two 
seeds, sometimes, (though seldom) three; there is only one spe¬ 
cies, a native of Brasil and Peru, though it has been ranked by 
Mr. Walter among the indigenous plants of Carolina. 

A: Hypog/ea, { J: Jljirica of Walter) Ground-Muts, IVc. It is an 
annual plant, cultivated by negroes, particularly in Carolina and 
Georgia, and also in the West-Indies. The stalks are long, trail 
upon the ground, and are furnished with winged leaves, composed 
of four hairy lobes each, the flowers are produced singly on long 
peduncles: they are yellow, of the pea kind, and each contains ten 
au 1-shaped stamina* nine of which are tied together, and the upper 
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or.e stands off. In the centre is an awl-shaped stylus, crowned with a 
simple stigma. The germen is oblong, and becomes an oval oblong 
pod, containing seed as before expressed. When in flower it in¬ 
clines towards the earth, into which the pointal enters, and extends 
to a certain depth, where the seed vessel and fruit is formed, so that 
the latter attains to maturity under ground, whence the name Ground 
A r uts. The cultivators of this nut aid the operations of natuie, and 
hasten the perfecting of the Nut, by covering the greater part 
of the plant with earth, (as in Potatoe vines for Slips) when in 
bloom. 

Domestic uses. The nuts or seed when bruised and expressed 
through acanvass bag affords a pure, clear and savory oil, in the opi¬ 
nion of many equal to olive or almond oil, and enjoying an advan¬ 
tage above them, that it will not become rancid for a considerable 
time, even though no care should be taken of it. One bushel of 
seed is said to yield a gallon of oil, without heat and a much larger, 
though inferior quality with heat. They are certainly worthy of 
greater attention, as they may be prepared many ways to advantage* 
and particularly into an agreeable and wholesome Chocolate very lit¬ 
tle, if any, inferiorto that obtained from the Cocoa. See also Bunium. 
ARALI A, the Angelica Tree , a genus of the Pentandria Pentagy- 
nia class of plants, and in the natural method ranking under the 
46th Order, Hederaccc. The involucrum is an umbella, the calix 
has five teeth, and is above the fruit, the corolla has five petals- 
and the berry five seeds. There are five species of Arabia, na¬ 
tives of the Indies, four however, are indigenous in the United 
States. 

1. Spinosa. Angelica-Tree, or Pricklu-Ash. This is an indigenous 
plant growing naturally in Carolina. The height to which it will 
grow, if the soil and situation wholly agree with it, is about twelve 
feet; and the stem, which is of a dark brown colour, is defended by 
spines which are sharp, and which fall off, even the leaves which are 
branching, and composed of many wings, and are of a pleasant green 
colour, have these defenders, which are crooked and strong, and 
stand as guards to them till the leaves fall off in Autumn. The 
flowers are produced in large umbels from the ends of their branches 
—they are of a greenish yellow colour, and their general characters 
indicate their structure, and are succeeded by round darkish red 
berries. They make their appearance the end of July, or be¬ 
ginning of August, but in Europe does not perfect its seeds— 
They may be propagated from roots, but the best method is from 
the seeds, sown as soon as they are fully ripe, and the same process 
observed with them as with the other shrubs of Carolina. 

Medical virtues. The Bark of the Root is used in decoction, in 
Rheumatisms, Lues Venerea, &c. though principally confined to 
private practice. 

2. A: Nudicaulis, Bastard Sarsaparilla, a hardy herbaceous 
perennial, with a naked stalk ; this grows three or four feet high, 
the leaves have two large trifoliate lobes, which are sawed on their 
edges ; the flower stalks arise between these, immediately from the 
root, and are terminated by round umbels of small four leaved flow¬ 
ers, of a whitish colour, succeeded by small black berries. 
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Medical virtues. The roots are used by the inhabitants of Cana¬ 
da, See. for Sarsaparilla, though it is very different from the true 
sort. A decoction is esteemed serviceable in the eruptive complaint 
called shingles, and is said to restore the tone of the stomach. &c. 

3. A: Racemosa, Spikenard, Wild Liquorice , or Berry bearing 
Aralia, a native of Canada, where the berries are eaten, and the 
leaves and roots are used as pot-herbs by the natives ; this hath a 
round thick jointed smooth branching stalk, three or four feet high, 
the leaves are large, grow alternately, and are composed of a great 
number of oval pointed lobes, serrated on their edges: The flowers 
arc produced from the wings of the leaves, in roundish umbels, on 
smooth footstalks ; they are of a greenish colour at first, but become 
■whiter afterwards ; they blow in June, and are succeeded by round 
channelled berries, which are red at first, but when ripe of a black 
colour and of a sweet taste. 

4. A: Hispida, Bristly Aralia , an indigenous plant, growing na¬ 
turally in Canada, and other parts of North America ; itShath a low 
shrubby stalk, thickly set with rigid bristles, the leaves are doubly 
pinnate, and the leaflets serrated, the branches are terminated by 
small umbels of flowers upon longish footstalks. 

Mote. The root of this species is said to be highly emetic. 
ARALIASTRUM. See Banax , or Ginseng. 

ARAPABACA,a synonime of the Spigelia, or Indian Pink. 
ARBORESCENS. See Atropa , or Might Shade. 

ARBOR-VIM. See Thuya. 

ARBUTUS, the Strawberry Tree , a genus of the Decandria Mo- 
nogynia class of plants, and in the natural method, ranking under 
the 18th Order, Bicornes ; thecalix is divided into five parts, the 
corolla is ovated, the fruit is a berry with five partitions or cells : 
There are 9 species. 

1. A: Unedo, or Common Strawberry Tree,\s a native of Italy, 
Spain, and Ireland, and is a principal ornament of the Shrubberies 
in Europe,on account of its beautiful evergreen foliage, and fine yel¬ 
low flowers, which appear in November, or December, and produ¬ 
ces berries the succeeding year; so that blossoms and fruit appear 
at the same time, the latter however is not grateful to the taste, even 
though mellowed by the frost. In their wild state, they grow on 
barren limestone rocks, and stand the severest winters in an'v soil or 
situation. There are four varieties of this species, viz. The oblong 
fruited, the round fruited, the red flowered, and the double blossomed ; 
one description is nearly common to them all; and their inconsidera¬ 
ble variations, is almost sufficiently shewn in their respective appel¬ 
lations. 

i he oblong fruited sort will grow to be a middling sized tree, 
for we read of its wood being converted into harrows, &c. The 
main stems are covered with a light brown bark, rough and falling ; 
the younger branches are of a purplish colour, whilst the last years 
shoots are ofa fine led, and a little hairy. The leaves grow alter¬ 
nately on the branches, and are of an oblong oval figure ; they stand 
on short iootstalks, and the oldest leaves make a contrast with the 
younger by having their footstalks and mid-rib of a fine scarlet co¬ 
lour ; they are smooth and beautifully serrated, their upper surface 
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is ofa stronger green than their under, and the young twigs are gar- 
nisned with tiieni in plenty. hue fruit also gives n a very singular 
appearance, as they look like large red Strawberries, and the beau¬ 
ty is heightened by their appearing all over the tree, among the 
flowers, as that is the time of their being ripe, when the flowers for 
the succeeding crop are fully out, so that the flowers which blow in 
the present year do not perfect their fruit until 12 months after. 

I he round fruited sort has pitcher shaped flowers, which are 
succeeded by round scarlet fruit, as wide as they are long, and this 
is all the difference between these varieties. 

1 he red flowered, sort ditiers in no respect from the common 
sort, except in the flowers, which are red, the fruit being nearly the 
same as the foregoing. 

The double flowered sort differs in no respect, only that the flow¬ 
ers are double, and these are so inconsiderable, as scarce to be seen 
without looking into the flower narrowly. 

All the above are propagated by layers and cuttings, except the 
species itself which may be raised from seed. The propagation by 
layers must be performed on the youngest twigs; they commonly 
remain two summers before they strike root. If by cuttings, thev 
must be planted in pots and have the benefit of a good bark bed, in 
which being constantly shaded, and.duly watered, many of them 
will grow. If from seed, the oblong, or round fruited sort should 
be prefered fully ripe, and placed for the present into a pot or jar 
with drift sand, and in the March following they may be sowed. 
The best soil for them being maiden earth, taken from a rich pas¬ 
ture ; they must not be covered more than a quarter of an inch 
deep ; they much be preserved from frost while young, after which 
the common care will suffice. 

2. A: Andrachne, or Oriental Strawberry Tree, a native of the 
Indies, and grows to a larger size than any of the foregoing; tho 
leaves are smooth, and nearly ol the same figure, as the preced¬ 
ing sort, though they are larger, and have their edges undivided. 
1 he flowers grow like the other sorts are of the same colour, and 
they are succeeded by large oval scarlet fruit, answering many use¬ 
ful purposes in life to the inhabitants. 

3. A: Ac adien sis, Acadian Bilberry, a native of Acadia, grow¬ 
ing naturally in boggy ground. Its branches are ligneous trailing, 
and about two feet in length, the leaves are of an oval figure, and 
have their edges slightly serrated, they grow alternately on the 
branches, and the flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves 
in small loose bunches, succeeded by berries, which maybe eaten. 

4. A: Alpina, (Vitis Ida;a of C. B.) Mountain Strawberry , Black 
Berried Alfiine Arbutus, or Common Mountain Bilberry, a native of 
Britain, Scotland, and the Western Isles ; flourishing on the dry 
mountains of these countries, where it flowers in May, bearing 
round black berries, possessing a flavour slightly resembling black 
Currants, though greatly inferior. This species is an evergreen. 

5. A: Uva Ursi, Bear berries. Bear Whortlc Berries, or Bear 
berry Strawberry Tree ; in the Edinburgh Dispensatory, for 1801, it 
is simply termed Whortleberry is a native of Britain, growing 
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chiefly on dry heaths and woods, in the Highlands of Scotland, where 
it flowers in the months of May or June. It is a low evergreen shrub, 
trailing on tne ground, and is found in many parts of the United 
States, particularly New-York, and New Jersey, where it grows 
abundantly. Hearne observed it as far north, as latitude 71, and 
speaks of it under the Indian name of Juckaskeyfiuch ; it somewhat 
resembles the Myrtle, the stalks are covered with a reddish bark, 
and the leaves are oval, thick, smooth and entire, of a strong green 
colour; the flowers come cut in clusters from the ends ofthe branches, 
and are of a greenish white colour, succeeded by roundish black 
berries, which ripen in July. There is a variety with purple fruit, 
and another with red fruit. 

Part used. The leaves. 

Sensible (ircfierties. Astringent bitterish taste, and their astrin- 
gency is so considerable, that in Russia they are used for tanning 
leather ; a watery infusion of the leaves immediately strikes a very 
black colour with ch&lybeates. 

Medical virtues. The Uva Ursi seems first to have been em¬ 
ployed in medicine, with a view to its astringent power ; with this 
intention it was used under the form of decoction, for restraining 
an immoderate flow of the menses, and other hemorrhages, in 
cases of diarrhoea and dysentery, and for the cure of cutaneous 
eruptions: It was however falling into disrepute, till its employ¬ 
ment was again revived by Dr. De Haen of Vienna, who bestowed 
very high encomiums on it against ulcerations of the kidnies, blad¬ 
der and urinary passages, calculus, &c. patients after the use of it 
passing their water easily and without pain. It has in modern prac¬ 
tice proved itself a remedy of some use in many affections of the 
urinary organs, and it has been particularly serviceable in allevia¬ 
ting dyspeptic symptoms in nephritic and calculous cases. It has 
also been serviceable in Cystirrhoea , or Catcrrhus vesica, i. c. pain¬ 
ful voiding of bloody urine, &.c. and it has sometimes been pro¬ 
ductive of advantages in diabetes. By the experiments of Dr. 
J. S. Mitchell, related in his Inaugural Dissertation, Philadelphia, 
1803, it appears that the Uva Ursi, has been found highly beneficial 
in old gonorrhoeas and gleets, and in cases accompanied with the 
common symptoms of the stone in the bladder. 

The late ingenious Mr. George Lee, of the Pennsylvania Hos¬ 
pital, cured a stricture ofthe Urethra after bougies, and other reme¬ 
dies had been used without effect, by giving the patient 15 grains of 
Uva Ursi three times a day. An infusion of the plant in water is 
the common mode of exhibition, two ounces, three, four, or five 
times a day may be taken. 

We have not obtained any accounts of the remaining species. 
ARCEiJL, Archil, Archilla, Rocella, or Orsielle, is a whitish moss, 
which grows upon rocks in the Canary, and Cape Verd-Isles, and 
yields a rich purple tincture, fugitive indeed, but extremely beau¬ 
tiful. Litmus is also said to be prepared from it. See Lichen. 
ARCHANGEL. See Lamiuni. 

ARC ION, a synonime of the Tussilago, or Colt's-foot. 

ARCTIUM; Burdock, a genus ofthe Syngenesia Polygamia Squa¬ 
lls class of plants, and in the Natural Method, ranking under the 
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49th Order, Composite Cafiitatoe, the calix is globular, squamose 
and hooked at the tops. There are three species, viz. 

1. A: Lappa, Common Burdock , or Clot-bur , a well known weed, 
growing on road sides, rubbish and ditch banks. It is also called 
Bardana. It produces purplish blossoms in July or August, and 
are very troublesome weeds. 

Part used. The Root and Seeds. 

Sensible/irofierties. The roots have a sweetish taste, with a slight 
austerity and bitterishness. The seeds bitterish and subacrid. 

Medical virtues. The roots are esteemed aperient, diuretic and 
sudorific, acting without iiritation, so as to be safely used in 
acute disorders. The seeds are esteemed diuretic in a high degree, 
i lie roots are given in decoction in Rheumatic, Gouty and Vene¬ 
real disorders, in preference to Sarsaparilla. The seeds are usu¬ 
ally administered in powder to the quantity of a drachm, or in 
emulsion. 

Domestic uses. The tender stems deprived of the bark, may be 
boiled and eat like asparagus; when raw are good with oil and vine¬ 
gar, and yolk of eggs rather than oil, in form of salad. The inter¬ 
nal parts of the root may be advantageously used in washing as a 
substitute for soap on account of its saponaceous quality. A good 
starch is also to be obtained from the roots by the usual process, 
and paper has been made from the fibrous parts of the stalks. Cows, 
and Goats eat this herb, sheep and horses refuse it, and swine are 
not fond of it. 

Mote. There is a singular variety called the Netted Burdock , an 
exotic plant, growing naturally on the Appenine mountains. The 
leaves of which are large heart-shaped, and white on the under 
side. Its bright red llowers are collected into^heads, which are co¬ 
vered with a very fine down in the form of net work, admirably 
wrought, from whence the English name has been given to it. The 
seeds ripen and sow* themselves when the flowers are past, like the 
common kind. 

2. A: 1 omentosum. Downy B urdoek, A native of Europe. 

3. A: Personate. A native of the Alps. These plants are all 
exotics, and merit but little notice, being as already observed, very 
troublesome weeds. See Xanthium. 

ARC 1 OPUS, a genus of the Polygamia Dioecia class, and in the 
natural method ranking under the 45th Order, Umbellate?. The 
umbellaof the male is compound, the involucrum consists of five 
leaves, the corolla has five petals ; the stamina are five, and two 
pistiili. i he umbella of the hermaphrodite is simple; the invo¬ 
lucrum is divided into four parts, is spinous, large, and contains 
many male flowers in the disks. There is but one species, 
viz. 

A: Echinatus, a native of Ethiopia, of which we have no far¬ 
ther account. 

ARC I O i IS, a genus of the Syngenesia Polygamia Necessaria class 
of plants, and in the natural method ranking under the 49th Or¬ 
der, Comfrosita Discoidcs. The receptacle is bristly. The co¬ 
rona ol the pappus is pentaphyllous, and the calix is imbricated, 
with the scales loose at the top. It is commonly called Anc — 
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monosfiermos, from the resemblance ofits seeds to those of Ane¬ 
mone. There are 11 species, all of them natives of Ethiopia, or 
the Cape of Good Hope, except one, which Mr. Walter discovered 
in Carolina, viz. 

1. A: Caroi.ini ana. Carolinian Arctotis , of which, however, 
Michaux has made no mention in his Flora. 

2. A: Villosis, Golden Arctotis, hath a thick tender, spungy, 
branching stalk, which attains a height of about four feet. The 
leaves are large, oblong and sinuated or jagged, so as to form a kind 
of winged leaf: The ends of the branches are terminated with a 
single flower each, which is large and radiated, their colour is a 
fine yellow, the rays paler. There is a variety of this species with 
crimson flowers, and another whose rays are purple on their out¬ 
side. They will flower in summer, and in the Creen-Houses in 
England they continue in blow all the winter. 

3. A: Angustifolia, Narrow leaved Arctotis, with spear-shaped 
leaves, is also a native of Ethiopia. It hath a thick, tender branch¬ 
ing stalk, which attains the same height with the former. Its leaves 
are very narrow, stiff, spear-shaped and indented on the edges; the 
flowers are large, the inside of the rays of a pale yellow, but the 
outside of a red colour. 

4. A: Amplexicaulibus, Plantain-leaved Arctotis , a native of 
the Cape of Good-Hope. This species hath a thick, tender branch¬ 
ing stalk. The leaves are of a lanceolate, oval figure, and very 
much ribbed like those of Plantain: they are indented and embrace 
the stalk with their base. The flowers are large, and their rays 
ave of a golden yellow colour on the inside, but tawny without.— 
They frequently show themselves at all seasons of the vear. 

5. A: As per a, Rough-leaved Arctotis, with wing-shaped woolly 
‘leaves, which flower in May, having rays of a fine y ellow, or deep 
gold colour. These as well as the other species, may be propa¬ 
gated by cuttings, planted in any of the summer months in a bed of 
light fresh earth, observing to shade them from the sun till they 
have taken root. They should be exposed to the open air until the 
end of October, or longer if the weather is favorable, when they 
must be removed into the green-house. 

6. A: Ramosa, Sea Rugwort-leavcdArctotis, or African Jacob<za, 
has a thick, tender branching stalk, which attains a height of five 
feet. The leaves are oval, indented, hoary, and somewhat resem¬ 
ble those of the Sea Ragwort. The flowers grow on very long 
footstalks, are of a sulphur colour, and blows in June or July. It is 
a native of Ethiopia. 

r. A: Foliis, Lyratis, Dwarf Arctotis, a native of the Cape 
of Good-Hope. Of this there are three or four varieties, they have 
no stalks except the footstalks of the flower, the leaves are ribbed 
white on their underside, sinuated, have long footstalks and ^row 
immediately from the root; among them the flowers arise on'foot¬ 
stalks about four or five inches long, are large and handsome, the 
colours of which are pale yellow, golden yellow, and others of dif 
ferent tints, which blow in April or May. This species is propa¬ 
gated best by seeds sown in a rich border, the others by cuttings. 
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S. A. IIerdacea, (Ancmonospermos ofEreyn.) Annual Arctotis , 

Is also a native of Ethiopia. It has a thick, tender, herbaceous stalk, 
adorned with large, hoary, winged leaves, the flower is radiated, and 

composed of several hermaphrodite and female flowers, the rays 

are finely disposed, and are deeply cut into three parts. They blow 
jn August and produce seeds, which so much resemble those of Ane¬ 
mone’ or the Wind-flower, that Breynius was induced to call this ge¬ 
nus Anemonospermos. 

Mote. I have found no account of the remaining species. 
ARCYRIA. See Clathruf. 

A RECA, The Fussel or Fausselnut, or Arica nut , a genus of the order 
Pulmx Pennatifolix. The male has no calix; the corolla has 
three petals, and nine stamina; the female has no calix; the co¬ 
rolla has three petals and the calix is imbricated. Formerly 
there was but one species allowed this genus, viz. the A: Catechu. 
Latterly the Oleracea has been added to it, (viz. Corypha Palma 
of Walter, Bartram, Sec.) 

1. A: Catechu, Fassel-nut, a native of India. This has no branches 
but its leaves are very beautiful; they form a round tuft at the top of 
the trunk, which is as strait as an arrow; it grows to the height of 
25 or 35 feet, and is a great ornament in gardens. Its fruit is con¬ 
tained in a yellowish shell, externally smooth, but rough and hairy 
within, resembles that of a Cocoa-Nut, though in size not exceeding 
a large walnut. Its kernel is not unlike a nutmeg, and contains in 
its centre, while soft, a greyish and almost liquid substance, which 
grows hard in proportion as it ripens. The extract of this nut has 
been supposed to be the Catechu , or Terra Jafionica, i. e. Japan 
earth of the shops: but according to later observations, the genuine 
drug seems to be obtained from a species of the Sensitive plant, viz. 
Mimosa Catechu. 

Domestic uses. The ripe fruit is astringent, and its consumption 
in the East-Indies is perhaps more general than that of tobacco in 
Europe or America, as every person chews it, together with the 
leaves of Betel, after mixing with it lime made of sea-shells, this 
mastication occasions much spitting, cools the mouth and fastens 
the teeth and gums, it is likewise said to sweeten a fetid breath and 
to strengthen the stomach. For these conjoint purposes it may 
even in colder climates be advantageously employed, and as we pos¬ 
sess no plant of similar efficacy, it might be easily imported, as the 
Dutch East-India company send a great deal of it in their ships 
into the kingdom of Bengal. The Malayans call the quid prepared 
for mastication Pinang. It is known by that name all over the East 
Indies. The Siamese call it Plou in their language. The best 
comes from Ceylon. A red kind grows in Malabar proper for dying 
that colour. 

2. A: Oleracea. True Cabbage Palm, an exotic plant, and per¬ 
haps the tallest and most beautiful of vegetable productions, grow¬ 
ing generally to the height of 170 or 200 feet, and near the ground 
is about seven feet in circumference. Its branches when full grown 
are about 20 feet in length, and are thickly set on the trunk alter¬ 
nately, rising gradually superior to one another, their broad curved 
sockets so surround the trunk that the sight of it, whilst among 
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these, is lost, which again appears among the very uppermost 
branches, and is there inveloped in an upright green conic spire, 
which beautifully terminates its great height. The abovementi- 
oned branches are somewhat round underneath, and slightly 
grooved on the upper side, They are likewise decorated with a 
great number of green pinnated ieaves, some of which are nearly 
three feet long, though only an inch and a half broad. The bark of 
the Cabbage Palm, which tapers as it ascends, is distinguished for 
a peculiarity that is not to be observed in any other tree: Till it 
reaches within 25 or 39 feet of the extremity it is of an ash colour, 
but then immediately changes into a deep sea green, and continues 
so to the top (as has been already observed) near which what is cal¬ 
led the cabbage is found enveloped in several thin, snow white, brit¬ 
tle flakes of a taste similar to almonds, though somewhat sweeter. 
The Cabbage flower first appears like a small husky spatha or 
sheath, and grows to the height of twenty, and to the breadth of 
about four inches; on being opened when young, a farinaceous yel¬ 
low seed in embryo, resembling saw-dust, is found abundantly dis¬ 
persed among its filaments. These filaments being cleared of this 
dust are pickled, and esteemed among the best pickles either in the 
West-Indies, or in any part of the world ! But if sufferred to arrive 
at maturity, it then bursts, and the enclosed parts, in time, produces 
a great number of small oval, thin shelled nuts, about the bigness 
of unhusked Coffee berries. These being planted produce young 
Cabbage trees. 

Domestic uses. Exclusively of the foregoing use, the other parts 
of the plant are employed for various purposes, particularly the 
inner side of the young footstalks, in which are tender pellicles, 
which when dried, it is said makes a good writing paper. The 
Pith is manufactured into a kind of sago, and the nuts yield an oil 
by decoction. 

ARENARIA, Sandwort, or Sea-Spurry. Formerly called Chick- 
weed, a genus of the Decandria Trigynia class, and in the natural 
method ranking under the 22d Order, Caryophilla . The calix 
has five open leaves, the petals are five and entire; the capsuieis 
unilocular, and contains, many seeds. Formerly there were but 
17 species enumerated, but later Botanists enumerate 43. Dr. 
Smith remarks 10 of them as natives of Britain. Mr. Walter 
in his Flora Caroliniensis enumerates one as indigenous in Caro¬ 
lina, and Michaux six, in the United States. 

1. A: Carnosis. (Alsine Litoralis of C. B.) Sea Chick-weed , or 
Pimpernel, a perennial and native of Europe, the stalks of which are 
slender, jointed and about five or six inches long, divided into seve¬ 
ral branches, and spread themselves on the ground; the leaves arc 
oval, acute, fleshy and of a pale bluish green,; the flowers blow in 
June or July, are small, starry, and of a yellowish green colour, 
they come out a few together from the tops of the stalks, having 
distinct footstalks. 

2. A: Imbricatis. Tetrajuetrous Jlrrnaria, a perennial and na¬ 
tive of the Pyrenees. The stalks of this also divides into several 
branches, weak and leaning, the leaves are oval, hollowed, recurved 
and lie over each other (imbricatim) four different ways. Its small. 
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starry, greenish coloured flowers blow about the same time with 
the former, and come out singly on footstalks, from the ends of the 
branches. 

3. A: Majoribus, (Alsine Majoribus of Haller,) Many Stalked 
Arenaria, a perennial, and native of the Helvetian and Pyrenean 
Mountains; the stalk are numerous fiom the roots, slender and 
trailing, the leaves are oval, and spear-shaped, nervose, sessile and 
acute ; it blows in June or July, the flowers come out from the upper 
parts of the stalk, on short slender footstalks ; their petals are undi¬ 
vided, and larger than the segments of the calix. 

4. A: Saxifragra, (Saxifragra Bavarica of Ray.) Bavarian Sax- 
ifrage, also a perennial and native of Bavaria ; this species has thick 
succulent branching stalks, five or six inches long, the leaves are 
nearly cylindrical, taper, fleshy, and obtuse, the flowers are u-hite, 
and come out one or two together from the ends of the branches, on 
footstalks ; the petals are spear-shaped, they are in blow about the 
time of the former. 

5. A: Subulatis, (Spergula of Sauvages, Alsine of Herm. 
Tourne. Pluke. Ray. Vaill. &c.) Rock diickwced , a perennial, and 
native of Europe, the stalks are slender, divide into several branches 
and lie on the ground, the leaves are awl-shaped, smooth, slender, 
and of a bluish green, the flowers come out in panicles from the 
tops of the stalks, are whitish, and blow about the same time with, 
the former. There is a variety with spotted flowers. 

Note. This species seems to answer the description of an indi¬ 
genous species mentioned by Michaux, growing in Carolina, viz A: 
Glabra. 

6. A: Sexatilis, Mountain Sandwort, or duckweed , a perennial, 
and native of the mountainous parts of Gaul, the stalks are very 
long and procumbent, the leaves spear-shaped, narrow, and rough, 
the flowers moderately large, and of a whitish green colour. They 
also blow in July. 

7. A: Tenuifoi.ia, Fine Leaved Sandwort, or duckweed, a peren¬ 
nial and native of most parts of Europe; the stalks are slender, 
branching and weak, the leaves are awl-shaped, narrow and very 
elegant, the flowers come out in panicles from the ends of the 
stalks, they have simple footstalks, and their petals are shorter than 
the segments of the calix. They blossom in June or July. 

8. A: Laiucifolia, Larch-leaved Sandwort , a perennial and na¬ 
tive of France, England, Germany, Sc. The stalk is slender tough 
and almost naked on the upper parts, the leaves are narrow, bristly 
and come out in bunches like the larch leaves ; the flowers are ele¬ 
gant of a blue colour, grow on simple footstalks, and have hairy 
cups ; these blossom in August. There are varieties of this spe¬ 
cies with white, yellow, and whitish green flowers. 

9. A: Striata;, (A: Stricta of Mich. Auriculo Muris of C. B.) 
Striated duckweed , or Sandwort, a perennial plant and native of 
Austria, and New-England, Canada, &c. the stalks divide into a 
few branches, and grow to about five or six inches high, the leaves 
are slender, narrow and erect, the flowers are very beautiful, resem¬ 
ble those of the Mouse-Far, and have oblong striated cups. These 
also blow in August. 
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10. A: Grt andiflora, Grand-flowered duckweed, is also a peren¬ 
nial, and native of the Alps ; the stalk is slender, and about four or 
five inches high, and closely garnished with narrow awl-shaped 
leaves ; the radical leaves are narrow pointed and form a cluster at 
the crown of the root, the flowers come out singly from the tops of 
the stalks, and are very large for flowers of this sort, are starry and 
of a beautiful appearance. These blow mostly in July and August. 

11. A: Rubra, Purfllc flowered Sandwort , or S/iurrey , an annual 
plant, and native of Europe, Canada, £tc. growing in sandy and 
gravelly places ; the stalks are numerous, round, jointed and pro¬ 
cumbent, the leaves ara slender pointed, grow two at a joint, and at 
their base are situated membranaceous stipulx, surrounding the 
stalk, its purple flowers come out from the ends and sides of the 
branches in July. The varieties of this species are the Sea Spurry, 
with a small blue flower, purple Sea Spurry, and Blue Spurry of the 
plains. 

12. A: Trinervia, Plantain leaved Sandwort, or Chickweed, an 
annual plant, growing naturally in woods, and under hedges in Eng¬ 
land, &c. the stalks are slender, branching, and near a foot long, the 
leaves are oval, trinervous, acute and grow on short footstalks, the 
flowers are small, and come out in the same manner as the forego¬ 
ing, but much earlier, blowing in May. 

13. A: Serpillifolia, Least Sandwort, or duckweed, is also an 
annual plant, growing naturally in gravelly, sandy and dry places, 
often on the tops of buildings, old walls, &c. in England, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and Carolina; the stalks are numerous, slender, and about 
three of four inches long, the leaves are nearly oval, acute, sessile, 
and grow opposite by pairs at the joints ; the flowers are white, very 
small, and are in blow in May, and sometimes in autumn. 

14. A: Membranaceis, Middle, or Small Vernal Arenaria, is 
also an annual plant, growing naturally in France, and Germany; 
the stalks are many, round, jointed, downy and clammy to the touch, 
growing about five inches long, the leaves are narrow, taper, acute, 
succulent, depressed on the upper side, convex underneath, and 
have membranaceous stipulx at the base, the flowers are white, and 
appear in April, May and June, and are succeeded by black seeds, 
which are surrounded by a white leafy border. 

JVole. All the species are propagated by seeds sown soon after 
they are ripe, they will grow in any soil or situation, though a dry 
light sandy soil suits them best. They require but little care 
in their cultivation. 

ARETIA, a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia class, and in the 
natural method, ranking under the 21st Order, Precite ; the co¬ 
rolla is divided into five parts, and the tube of the corolla is ovated; 
the capsule is globular, and consists of but one cell. There is 
only one species, viz. 

A: Alpina, (A: Villosa of Haller.) Mountain Arctia,zi perennial 
plant, and native of Vallesia ; the root is thick, fibrous and lasting, 
the stalks rise immediately from the root, and are about two or three 
inches high, the leaves are small, oblong, spear-shaped, and of a 
pale green, the flowers come out singly from the tops of the stalks, 
each stalk is terminated with a flower, they are salver-shaped, small, 
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whitish, and are in bloom In May. There are some varieties of this 
plant with brown, and others with whitish green flowers. 
ARETHUSA, Bastard Hellebore, a genus of the Gynandria Dian- 
tiria class, (according to Michaux, Gynandria Monandria,) and 
in the Natural method, ranking* under the 7th Order, Archidia ; 
the generic character is taken from the nectarium, which is tubu¬ 
lar, situated at the bottom of the corolla, and the inferior labium 
fixed to the stylus; there are five species, four of which are in¬ 
digenous in Carolina, the fifth is only found at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Generic name of this class of plants, appears to have 
been taken either from Arethusa in Fabulous Hist, the daughter 
ofNereus and Coris, and the companion of Diana, wiio changed 
her into a fountain, to deliver her from the pursuit of her lover 
Alpheus, or the fountain itself, which is near the city ol Syracuse, 
in Sicily, See. 

1. A: Divaricata, Divaricate Arethusa, an indigenous perennial 
plant, growing naturally in the maritime parts of Carolina, and Flo¬ 
rida ; the roots are fibrous, the stalks hath but two leaves, which 
are oblong and obtuse, the flowers come out singly from the tops of 
the stalks ; they are long, and of a reddish colour, and blow in May 
or June. 

2. A: Bulbosa, Bu/bose Arethusa, an indigenous perennial plant, 
growing naturally in the mountainous parts of Carolina, and Cami> 
da ; the root consists of two roundish bulbs, the stalk is tender, 
round, succulent, and about four or five inches high, the leaves are 
smooth of athickish substance, and form a sheath to the stalk with 
their base ; the flowers come out singly from the tops of the stalks, 
arising from a two-leaved spatha, they are long, purplish, and shew 
themselves in April and May. 

.2. A: Ophioglossoidks, Adder-tongue-leaved, or Virginian Bas¬ 
tard Hellebore, an indigenous perennial plant, and according to Mi¬ 
chaux, grows naturally in the maritime parts of Carolina, anti Cana¬ 
da; italso grows in the watery places of Virginia-, the stalks are round, 
tender, upright, and adorned with two leaves only, one of the leaves 
belong to the stalk, the other stands at the top of it, and serves for 
a spatha, the stem leaf is oval and oblong, and the spathaceous leaf 
is flat and spear-shaped, at the top of this is situated the flower, 
which is of a reddish colour, and appears in May and June. The 
root of this species is fibrous. 

4. A: Parvifloha, Lily-leaved Bastard Hellebore, an indigenous 
perennial plant, growing naturally in America, and particularly in 
Kentucky; the root is palmated and fibrous, the stalk single, upright, 
tender, and five or six inches high, the leaves are spear-shaped, 
smooth, thick, and the lower one surrounds the stalk with its base, 
at the top of the stalk is situated the spathaceous leaf, which is also 
spear-shaped, and out of it arises an irregular lily-like flower, con¬ 
sisting of six petals, three are long, narrow, and of a dull purple, 
the other three short and of a reddish colour. These appear in 
May. 

C.C 
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5. A: Capensis, Cafe Arethuaa , a native of the Cape of Good- 
Hope. These are all hardy plants, and may be propagated from 
the roots set in a moist, light and somewhat sandy soil. 

ARESTiE BO VIS. See Ononidis. 

ARGEMONE, Prickly Pofifiy , a genus of the Polvandria Mono- 
gynia Class, and in the Natural Method ranking under the 27th 
Order Rhxadex; the corolla consists of six petals, the calix of 
three leaves, and the capsule is semi-valved; ol this genus there 
are three species, which are common in many parts ot the West- 
Indies, and are called by the Spaniards, the Devil’s Figs; they are 
said to be of no use. and to have very little beauty. 

A: Spinosis, Prickly Poffy, an annual exotic plant, growing 
naturally in Mexico, Jamaica,iand the Caribbee Islands; it rises with 
a thick, round crested, prickly stalk, to about a foot or eighteen inches 
high, the leaves are large, oblong, very much jagged and prickly at 
their edges, their colour is a light green, very much veined or streak¬ 
ed with white; the flowers are very large and of a fine yellow colour, 
each composed of five roundish spreading petals; they will be in 
bloom in July or August, and are succeeded by oval, angular cap¬ 
sules containing the seeds; they are easily propagated by the seeds 
in any situation. See Papaver, Argemone, &c. 

ARGENTINE. See Onofordon Acanthium. 

ARGOL. See Lichen Rocella. 

ARICA NUT. See Areca. 

ARISARUM. See Arum. 

ARISI, the Indian name for the plant which produces Rice. See 

Oryza. 

ARGOPHYLLUM, White-Leaf, (Forst. Nov. Gen.) a genus of 
the Pentandria Monogynia Class: the capsule is trilocular; the 
nectarium is pyramidal, pentagonous, and the length of the corol¬ 
la. There is but one species, viz. 

A: Nitidum, The Glossy While-Leaf a native of New Caledonia; 
this genus has great affinity with the Ivy, but differs in the necta- 
iium, and perhaps in the fruit. YVe have not been able to obtain 
any farther accounts of this plant. 

ARISTIDA, a genus of the Triandria Digynia Class, and in the 
Natural Method, ranking under the 4th Order, Gramina; the 
calix has a double valve; the corolla has one valve, and three awns 
at the points. There are three species, all indigenous in the 
United States. 

1 A: Dichotoma, Forked Aristida , a native of Carolina, with stiff 
stalks, which are branched. 

2. A: Stricta, Downy Aristida , a native of Carolina; it has a 
straight, stiff, erect stem, with downy leaves. ^ 

3. A: Oligantha, a native of America; tnis has also a straight, 
stiff, erect, stem, somewhat branching; the leaves are filiforme and 
rolled up: we have no English name for this genus of grasses. 
ARISTOLOCHIA, Birthwort , a genus of the Gynandria Ilexan- 

dria Class, and in the Natural Method, ranking under the 11th 
Order Sarmcntacex; it has no calix; the corolla consists of one 
entire petal, and the capsule which is below the flower, has six 
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cells: there are 21 species, but only five are said to merit descrip¬ 
tion, viz. 

1. A: Rotunda, or Round Birthwort , a native of the South of 
France, of Spain and Italy, from whence the roots are brought for 
medicinal use.; the roots are roundish, grow to the size of small Tur¬ 
nips, being in shape and colour like the roots of Cyclamens, which 
are frequently sold instead of them; this species has three or four 
weak, trailing branches, which lie on the ground when they are not 
supported, and extend two feet in length; the leaves are heart- 
shaped, and rounded at their extremity; the flowers come out singly 
at every leaf, toward the upper part of the stalk; they are of a pur¬ 
plish black colour, and are frequently succeeded by oval seed vessels, 
having six cells full of flat seeds. 

Part used. The roots. 

Sensible firofierties. On being first chewed, they scarce discover any 
taste, but in a little time prove nauseously bitterish, with a degree 
of aromatic flavour. 

Medical virtues. These are to heat, stimulate, and promote the 
fluid secretions in general; but they are principally celebrated in sup¬ 
pressions of female evacuations. The dose in substance is from a 
scruple to two drams; it is also given in infusion, and tincture. 

2. A: Longa, Lo?ig Birthwort , a native of the same countries 
with the foregoing; this species has long tap'roots like carrots, 
sometimes about the size of a finger, sometimes as thick as a man’s 
arm, and a foot in length; it is nearly of an equal thickness all over, 
or a little thicker in the middle than at the ends; the outside is of a 
brownish colour, the inside yellowish; the branches are weak and 
trailing, extending little more than a foot, the leaves heart-shaped; 
the flowers come out from the wings of the leaves like the other, are 
of a pale purple colour, and are frequently succeeded by seed vessels 
like the other. 

Part used. The roof. 

Sensible fio/ierties. The same as the foregoing, though less disa¬ 
greeable. 

Medical virtues. The same as the foregoing; also applied exter¬ 
nally in cutaneous diseases, and for cleaning and healing wounds 
and ulcers. 

3. A: Serpf.ntaria, (Serpentaria Virginiana) Virginian Snake- 
Root ,, Black Snake-Root , or Small Snake-Root; a native of the United 
States, particularly Virginia where it was first discovered, and the 
Carolinas; the plant rises out of the ground in one, two, and some¬ 
times three pliant stalks, which at very little distance are crooked or 
undulated; the leaves stand alternately, and are about three inches 
long, in form somewhat like the (Smilax Aspera) or Chinese Bind¬ 
weed; the leaves grow close to the ground on footstalks an inch long, 
of a singular shape, and of a dark purple colour: a round canulated 
capsule succeeds the flower, it is filled with seeds which are ripe in 
Mav. In their native situations they are but small plants, when cul¬ 
tivated, as they may be from seeds sown in autumn, they grow in 
two years so large, that the hand can scarcely grasp the stalks of a 
single one, they delight in woods, about the roots of trees, &c. The 
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roots of this species are small, light and bushy, and consists of a 
numb fi of strings or fibres matted together, issuing from onecom- 
1X1011 head; these fibres or small roots, when fresh dug, are of a 
whitish yellow colour, but on drying become darker, i. e. of a brown¬ 
ish colour on the outside, and paler or yellowish within. 

Part used. The Plant, particularly the Root. 

Sensible Properties. Ii has an aromatic smell, like that of Valeri¬ 
an, but more agreeable, and a warm bitterish pungent taste. 

Medical Virtues. It is highly stimulant, and increases the force of 
the pulse very perceptibly ; it is a powerful sudorific, but is improper 
whenever bleeding is necessary—Professor Barton (Collection fora 
Mat. Med. 2d Edit.) says it was used with great benefit in a malig¬ 
nant fever attended with carbuncles, which prevailed in Bristol, on 
the Delaware, in the State of Pennsylvania, in 1749 and 1753.—It is 
a common remedy in Low Fevers, and is considered as one of the 
principal remedies in malignant and epidemic ones: It is certainly a 
valuable diaphoretic, diuretic, and alexipharmic, in which intentions 
it is given in substance from 10 to 30 grains, and in infusion to a 
a drachm or two; it frequently assists the powers of Peruvian Bark, 
in the cure of Agues, and of general weakness; it is usually com¬ 
bined with Calamus Aromatic us, infused in spirits or water, and forms 
the common morning dram in climates where the ague prevails. 
As water fully extracts the virtues of this plant, it should be preferred 
to spirits, in making those daily doses, else the pernicious habit of 
dram drinking may be so far acquired, as difficultly to be refrained 
from thereafter. 

4. A: Clematitis (Tenuis, Lond. and Edin.) Slender Birthwort, 
has heart-shaped leaves, an upright stem, with the flowers crouded 
in the axillx, or arm-pits of the leaves and stem; the root is long 
and slender. 

Part used. The root. 

Sensible properties. This species on being chewed instantly im¬ 
parts an aromatic bitterness not ungrateful to the palate. 

Medical virtues. It is prescribed as an attenuant of viscid phlegm, 
and promoter of fluid secretions; the dose in substance is from a 
scruple to two drachms. This is the only species of Birthwort retain¬ 
ed by the Edinburgh College; the London College has banished 
them all. 

5. A: Indica, Indian Birthwort or Contrayerva of Jamaica , is a 
native of that island, where its roots are used instead of the true 
Contrayerva; it has long trailing branches which climb upon the 
neighbouring plants, and sometimes rises to a considerable height; 
the flowers are produced in small clusters towards the upper parts 
of the stalks, and are of a dark purple colour. 

6. A: Sipho, or Pipe Vine , is a curious species of Birthwort, and 
abounds near the town of Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania; it is a climb¬ 
ing plant, and will rise to the height cl fifty feet, attaching itself to 
trees: the flowers are large, and resemble in figure a German to¬ 
bacco pipe. 

J art used. The root. 

Sensible properties. A pungent aromatic taste. 
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Medical Virtues. It is thought preferable to the Serpentaria, for 
many purposes, though experience does not justify the assertion 
absolutely, the plant not having been in general use hitherto. 

7. A: Frutescens Odoratissma, Sweet-Scented American 
Birthwort , a native of Carolina and Georgia, and which like the 
foregoing is a rambler, climbing over the trees and shrubs. It was 
discovered by Mr. W. Bartram, in his Botanical excursion through 
the Southern parts of America; the stalks are large and woody; the 
leaves are heart-shaped, pointed, and grow alternately on the 
branches; the flowers grow from the upper parts of the branches on 
long footstalks, the colour is a dark purple, very long and finely 
scented, they are succeeded by large oblong seed vessels having 
heart-shaped seeds. 

8. A: Sub-hirsuta, Hairy Birthwort., a perennial plant, and native 
of the Levant; it hath also a large long tap-root like a Carrot; the 
stalks are weak, hairy, and lie on the ground without support; the 
leaves are oblong and very hairy ; the flowers are very large and are 
produced from the wings of the leaves, in June and July; they are 
succeeded by good seeds in Autumn. 

9. A: Volubilis, Carthagena Birthwort , a native of Carthagena: 
This will climb thirty or forty feet high, it hath oblong pointed leaves 
of a thickish consistence, the flowers are produced from the tops o? 
the branches in dusters; their footstalks are very long, and the seed 
vessels that succeed them are large, long, and have six ribs running 
lengthwise. 

10. A: Erecto, Upright Creepzng-rooted American Birthwort; 
this species hath a creeping root, from which rises an upright stalk 
about a yard high, the leaves are spear-shaped, long, narrow, hairy, 
and sit close without any footstalks to the branches; the flowers are 
exceeding long, and are produced singly from the wings of the leaves 
on footstalks, they grow erect, are of a dark purple colour, and are 
succeeded by long, slender seed-vessels, full of flat, heart-shaped seeds. 

11. A: Infirmis, Evergreen Birthwort of Crete; this species has 
many slender, weak, angular, trailing branches, about a foot and a 
half long; the leaves are heart-shaped, oblong, waved on their edges, 
and continue green all the winter; the flowers are long, crooked, 
grow singly from the wings of the leaves, and are of a dark purple 
colour. 

12. A: Pistolochia, (Pistolochia of Clusius) Pistolochia Birth- 
wort, a native of France, Italy, and Spain ; the stalks are very weak, 
slender, trailing and branching, the leaves grow on footstalks, are 
heart-shaped, and their edges area little indented, the flowers are 
also produced singly from the wings of the leaves. 

13. A: Virginian a, Virginian Shrubby Birthwort; this species is 
rather improperly named; for the branches can scarcely be said to be 
woody; however, they are firm, upright, and will grow to upwards of 
two feet high; the leaves are heart-shaped, but long, and are inclined 
to a lanceolate figure, the flowers are produced singly from the wings 
of the leaves. They are propagated from seeds and parting the roots. 
ARISTOTELIA, (In honour of Aristotle) a genus of the Dcdecan- 

dria Monogynia Class, of which I have not been able to obtain anr 
particulars. 
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ARMENIAN APRICOT. Sec Prunut. 

ARMORACIA MULTIS. See Rap/ian Rustic. 

ARNICA, Leonard’*-Bane, a genus of the Syngenesia Polygamia, 
Superflua Class, and in the Natural Method, ranking under the 
49th Order Composite cliscoides ; the receptacle is naked, the pap¬ 
pus is simple, and the filaments are five without any anthers. 
There are 7 species all natives of Ethiopia, except the two follow¬ 
ing. 

Note. It may not be amiss to observe here that there is another 
genus of Leopard’s Bane distinct from the foregoing, having also 
seven species, which come under the article Doronicum. 

1. A: Montana, 1Mountain Leonard's-Bane; this plant grows 
naturally on the Alps, and many of the high mountains in Germany 
and other cold parts of Europe; the roots spread very far under the 
surface, and put out many entire oval leaves, from between which 
the fiower stems arise, which grow about a foot and a half high, the 
top is terminated by a single yellow flower, composed of many flo¬ 
rets, like those of the Dandelion, these are succeeded by oblong 
seeds, covered with down. 

Parts used. Herb, flowers and Root. 

Sensible properties. An acrid bitter taste, and when bruised emits 
a pungent odour, which excites sneezing. 

Medical virtues. Although this plant has been classed among the 
deleterious vegetables, of late it has been considerably employed in 
paralytic affections, and in cases where a loss, or diminution of sense 
arises from an affection of the nerves, as in instances of (Amaurosis) 
a distemper of the eye, occasioned by an insensibility of the retina. 

In these it has been chiefly employed under the form of infusion, viz. >- 
from a drachm to half an ounce of the flowers, has been directed to 
be infused in a pint of boiling water, and taken in different doses in 
the course of the day, sometimes it produces vomiting, sometimes 
sweating, sometimes (diuresis) a flow of urine; but frequently its 
use is attended with no sensible operation, unless in some paralytic 
cases; the cure is said to be preceded by a peculiar prickling, and by 
shooting pains in the affected parts. It is also represented as a very 
powerful antispasmodic; and it is said to have been successfully em¬ 
ployed in fevers, particularly those of the intermittent kind, and like¬ 
wise in cases of gangrene; in those diseases, it has been said to prove 
as efficacious as the Peruvian Bark, when employed under the form 
of a pretty strong decoction, taken in small doses frequently repeat¬ 
ed, or under the form of electuary with honey. It was formerly in 
repute as a remedy of great efficacy against infusions, and suffusions 
of blood from falls, bruises or the like; also in Jaundice, Gout, Ne¬ 
phritis, Sec. —It is undoubtedly one of those active plants, from 
which, with due care, much may be expected; these advantages are 
however not to be fully experienced in this country, the plant being 
an exotic. 

Note. Should too large a dose be swallowed by mistake, its most / 
effectual antidote is vinegar taken in copious draughts without delay* 
Domestic uses. The country people in some parts of Germany, use 
it in snuff, and smoke it like tobacco. 
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2. Scorpioides, Scorpion Leopard’s Bane, a native of Bohemia 
and Siberia, the roots of this sort are much jointed and divide into 
many irregular, fleshy outsets, which are variously contorted, from 
whence some superstious persons have imagined that they would 
expel the poison of scorpions, and cure the wounds made by the sting 
of that animal; the stalk of this species is garnished with alternate 
leaves, finely serrated. Both these plants are propagated by part¬ 
ing their roots in autumn, when the stalks begin to decay: or by 
the seeds sown in autumn, soon after they are ripe, for those sown 
in the spring often fail. They are both very hardy plants and require 
no other care than to be kept free from weeds. 

3. A: Tomentosis, JF.thiopian Perennial Arnica, ofwhich there 
are two varieties, one has a fine yellow flower, and the other pur¬ 
ple. The leaves are of an oval figure, smooth, stiff, and spring 
immediately from the roots, they are smooth on the upper surface, 
and of a fine green colour, underneath they are downy, and the 
edges indented, among these leaves the flower stalk arises, which 
is naked and terminated by one large radiate compound flower, 
succeeded by oblong light seeds crowned with down. 
ARRHENOPTERUM, a genus of the Cryptogamia Musci class, 

of plants enumerated by Michaux, among the indigenous plants 
of Carolina, of which there is but one species. 

A: Heterosticum. It hath oval leaves loosely imbricate, they 
are large, concave and pellucid. It inhabits the muddy ponds of 
Carolina. 

ARROW GRASS. See Triglochin. 

ARROW ROOT. See Marantu . 

ARSMART. See Persicaria. 

ARTEDIA, a genus of the Pentandria Digynia class of plants, 
and 45th Natural Order, UmbeLluta: of Linnxus. The involucra 
are pinnatified; the lloscules of the disc are masculine, and the 
fruit is bristly, or covered with fragile hairs. There is but one 
species, a native of the East, via. 

A: Squajiata. It is an annual plant, growing on Mount Li- 
banos, the stalks of which attain the height of about two feet, is 
somewhat Ramous or branching; the leaves are narrow, and do not 
differ materially in appearance from the Anethi or Dill. It pro¬ 
duces a large umbel of white flowers, the petals, or flower leaves arc 
five in number, unequal. These are succeeded by a roundish com¬ 
pressed fruit, each having two seeds, the borders of which are 
scaly. 

ARTEMISA, Mugivort, a genus of the Syngenesia Polygamia 
Superflua class, and 49th Natural Order Composites , of Linnxus. 
The receptacle is either naked or a little downy, it has no pap¬ 
pus, the calix is imbricated with roundish scales, and the corolla 
has no radii. There are 49 species, of which the following are 
the most particular. (Note, Southernwood and Wormwood are 
included.) 

1. A: Vulgaris, (A: Vulgaris Major of C. Bauh.) Common 
Mugwort. This plant grows plentifully in fields, hedges and waste 
places throughout Great-Bntain, and according to Michaux, 
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in Canada, and flowers in July. In appearance it somewhat re¬ 
sembles the common Wormwood; the difference most obvious to 
the eye is in the flowers, those of Wormwood hanging downwards, 
while those of Mugwort stand erect. There are two varieties of 
this species, the silver Striped and the gold striped Mugwort; the 
first is pleasingly variegated with white, the latter with yellow. 

Part used,. The leaves. 

Sensible properties. A light aromatic smell, and an herbaceous 
bitterish taste. 

Medical virtues. They were formerly celebrated as Uterine, and 
anti-hysteric: an infusion of them is sometimes drank either alone 
or in conjuction with other substances in suppression of the menstru¬ 
al evacuations. It is certainly a very mild medicine, and conside¬ 
rably less hot than most others to which these virtues are attribut¬ 
ed, though it is at present but little employed as a Medicine. 

2. A: Absynthium, Common Wormwood , or JVormivood South¬ 
ernwood , grows wild in several parts of Britain; though about Lon¬ 
don and the United States is cultivated in gardens for medical use. 
The leaves are divided into roundish segments, of a dull colour 
above, and whitish underneath; it flowers in June and July, and 
after having ripened its seeds dies down to the ground, except a tuft 
of lower leaves, which generally abides the winter. 

Part used. The leaves and flowering tops. 

Sensible properties. A strong bitter, with an ill relish and offen¬ 
sive smell. It is however freed from these qualities on drying, or 
by long coction. 

Medical virtues. It was formerly much used against weakness, 
of the stomach and the like, in medicated wines and ales, but on ac¬ 
count of the properties already described, has been objected to. An 
extract made by boiling the leaves in a large quantity of water, and 
evaporating the liquor, proves a bitter sufficiently grateful, without 
any disgusting flavour. 

3. A: Maiutim a, Sea Wormwood , or Sea Southernwood , an in¬ 
digenous perennial, growing wild about salt marshes and several 
parts of the sea coast. It is a low shrub with hoary stalks and 
leaves: the leaves are much smaller than those of the foregoing, and 
are hoary above and below. There are several varieties which are 
supposed to be distinct species. 

Part used. The tops. 

Sensible properties. The taset and smell is much weaker and less 
unpleasant than the common Wormwood. In its wild state it smells 
like camphor. 

Medical virtues. It formerly entered some of the compound dis¬ 
tilled waters, but is now rejected, and very little employed in prac¬ 
tice. 

4. A: Abrotanum. (A: Tenuifolia Sive Leptophyllos of T. Bauh.) 
Southernwood , a native of warm climates, though it readily bears 
the vicissitudes of colder, and is easily cultivated in gardens. It is 
a low shrubby plant, seldom rising more than three or four feet high, 
sending out lateral branches growing erect, and clothed with very 
finely divided leaves of a light green colour. The flowers are very 
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small and yellowish, hang downwards, several together, from the 
middle of the branches to the top. The leaves fail off every winter, 
but the roots and stalks continue many years. 

Part used. The leaves (Lond.) and herb, (Edinb.) 

Sensible properties. Smell fragrant, taste warm, bitterish, and 
somewhat nauseous. 

Medical ~ irtues. It has been employed, as well as some other 
species of this genus, particularly the Absynthium and Santonicum, as 
an anthelminthic against worms, also as a stimulant, detergent and 
sudorific. Its qualities aie very completely extracted by leccified 
spirit, and the tincture thus formed is of a beautiful green colour. 
They are less perfectly extracted by watery liquors, the infusion be¬ 
ing of a light brown colour. Externally it has been used under the 
form of lotion, and ointment for cutaneous eruptions, and ior pre¬ 
venting the hair from falling off, and in discutient and antiseptic 
fomentations, &c. 

5. A: Dracunculus, Tartarian Southernwood, Pstragon, or Tar¬ 
ragon, is a very hardy plant, and spreads considerably, it is a native 
of France. It has simple leaves, spear-shaped, smooth and entire; 
they are finely scented ; the flowers grow from the upper parts of 
the stalk, composed of about half a dozen female florets, aud twice 
that number of hermaphrodite. 

Domestic uses. It is much used by the French for correcting the 
coldness of other salads, and for making a pickle, which they do of 
the leaves. They have a fragrant smell and aromatic taste. The 
use of it in Persia is so general that it is eaten with almost every 
meal, for the purpose of creating an appetite. The famous Vine¬ 
gar of Maille in France is said to owe its superior flavour to this plant. 

6. A: Santonica, Santojiicum, a native of the Last, and very 
much resembles the wild mugwort. It has erect, slender branches, 
clothed with linear wingedleaves, and terminated with recurved slen- 
der spikes of flowers, the receptacles of which are naked, This 
plant produces the Semen Santotiicum or worm seeds, so much cele¬ 
brated for their anthelminthic virtues. 

Part used. The seed. 

Sensible properties. The seeds are small, light, chaffy, and com¬ 
posed as it were of a number of thin membranaceous coats, of a 
yellowish colour, an unpleasant smell, and very bitter taste. 

Medical virtues. These aie, as before observed, celebrated for 
their anthelminthic properties, which they have in common with 
other bitters, and are sometimes taken with this intention, either 
mixed with molasses or candied with sugar. 

7. A: Pontici, (Tenuifolii Incana,C. B. Absynthium Romani, 
E.) Pontic or Roman Wormwood. This is a native of the warmer 
countries, and is very different from the foregoing in appearance, 
being smaller in all its parts, the leaves are divided into fine fila¬ 
ments, and hoary on the underside; the stalks are either in part or 
entirely of a purplish hue, the upper parts of which are furnished 
with globular nodding flowers, and naked receptacles. It is a peren¬ 
nial. 

Part used. The leaves and tops. 
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Sensible firofierties. Less ungrateful than either of the foregoing, 
its smell tolerably pleasant, the taste though manifestly bitter, is 
scarce disagreeable. 

Medical virtues . It appears to be the most eligible of the species 
as a stomachic, and is likewise recommended bv some in dropsies. 

8. A. Akborescens, or Tree Wormwood , a native of Italy and 
the Levant; this has a woody stalk, rising six or seven feet high, 
sending out many branches, clothed with leaves resembling the 
common species, but much finer, and ofa whiter colour, varying in 
figure; the branches are also terminated by spikes of globular flow¬ 
ers in autumn. 

9. A: Campestris, or Field Southernwood, this is adistinct spe¬ 
cies from the Garden Southernwood, and has a disagreeable smell, 
the leaves are finely divided into a multitude of very narrow seg¬ 
ments, not much unlike those of fennel; among these arise several 
small tough branches full of flowers ; they are adorned with small¬ 
er leaves at the joints composed of many segments, and the flowers 
grow in spikes from almost every part, they are of a yellow colour, 
and blow in August It is also a perennial. The foregoing are 
those principally used in medicine ; we shall however add the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

10. A: Nitida, Tansey-lcaved Mug wort, a perennial, and na¬ 
tive of Siberia; the leaves are divided like those of Tansey ; their 
upper surface bright and shining, their under side downy, and 
the flowers grow in single spikes. 

11. A: Tomkntosa, Siberian JVarrow-leaved Mugwort , with sin- 
.gle spear-shaped leaves, of a stifiish substance, and their edges 
acutely serrated, the stalks grow about two feet high, garnished 
with small spear-shaped, serrated leaves, the flowers grow from 
the wings of the leaves, near the top are single, but lower, they are 
formed into small spikes and are yellow. 

12. A: Umbellatis, Helvetian Mugwort, a perennial, and na¬ 
tive of Helvetia, and Vallesia: It is a low plant, with small pahn- 
ated or hand shaped leaves, divided into several beautiful segments, 
they are silky and of a silvery white, placed on footstalks on the 
branches, the flowers terminate the stalks in kind of umbels, their 
colour is yellow, and have downy cups, and are placed on very short 
footstalks. 

13. A: Lavendula folio, Lavender-leaved Sea Wormwood, a pe¬ 
rennial, and native of Europe, growing on the Sea-shores; there 
are a great many sorts, though they are generally low-growing 
plants, the stalk-leaves are spear-shaped, hairy, and their edges en¬ 
tire, but the radical leaves are very much divided ; some of the sorts 
have narrow, others moderately broad leaves, and some very much 
resemble those of Mugwort. The flowers grow alternately from 
the sides of the stalk, and droop, and are in bloom about the same 
time that the others are. 

14. A: Alpinum, yJl/une Wormwood, a perennial plant, growing 
naturally among the rocks in Siberia ; there is a great variety of this 
sort, which vary also very much in different situations, and their na¬ 
tural appearance is much altered by cultivation ; the leaves are pin¬ 
nated, and very downy, some Qf them are of a silvery white, and 
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silky, ■whilst others are quite green ; the stalks of some are pros* 
trate, others rising, and the flowers differ in size ; the varieties are, 

1 the Dwarf Alpine, 2 the- Hoary, 3 the Creeping Roman, 4 Silvery 
leaved Oriental , 5 JV arrow downy-leaved large flowering Oriental , 6 
Scentless Oriental , and 7 the Green Wormwood , &c. all of which were 
formerly considered as so many distinct species, but are now known 
to be only varieties. 

15. A: Glabris, Siberian Wormwood , an annual plant, growing 
naturally in Siberia; the leaves are triply pinnate, smooth, of a 
fine green colour, and resemble those of Tansey, they are finely 
scented ; the ilowers grow from the wings of the leaves, towards 
the upper part of the stalk ; they are collected into roundish heads, 
are small, hang downwards, and make but little show. There is a 
variety of this species with leaves divided into smaller segments. 

16 . A: Lyratum, Indian Wormwood , an annual plant, and native 
of India ; it hath a very weak stalk, that sends out a few taper, stri¬ 
ated, downy side-branches, growing alternately, the leaves are sim¬ 
ple but so deeply indented at the sides as to form a kind of lyre-* 
shaped leaf, the flowers grow singly on naked, striated, hairy foot¬ 
stalks, they are yellow in the disc and large, being about the size of 
the common Chamomile. 

17. A: Cuneiformibus, China Wormwood, is a very small annu¬ 
al plant, the stalk is weak and lies on the ground, the leaves are sim¬ 
ple, wedge-shaped and smooth, the flowers are very small, and grow 
singly from the wings of the leaves, without any footstalks; they 
make little or no show in a garden. 

■Note. Michaux enumerates three species as indigenous in the 
United States, viz. the Vulgaris , already described, the Canadensis, 
and the Caudata. 

ARTICHOKE. See Cinaria. 

ARTICHOKE, the Jerusalem. S ce Heiianthus Tuberoses. 
ARTOCARPUS, the Bread-fruit Tree, a genus of the Monoecia 
Monandria class of plants; the calix of the male is bivalved, and 
the corolla absent; in the female the calix and corolla are wanting; 
the stylus is single, and the amentum is cylindric, covered with 
flowers, male and female in different aments ; the fruit is a many 
celled drupa. There are two species, natives of the South Seal slands. 
1. A: Inciseus, Bread-fruit Tree withsimuatedlea cs, attains the 
size of a middling Oak ; its leaves are about a foot and a half in length 
of an oblong shape, deeply sinuated like those of tire Fig-Tree, 
which they resemble in colour, and when broken exudes a milky 
juice, the fruit is shaped like a heart, and increases to the size of 
a child’s head, (the rind is thick, green and covered with warts or 
excrescences of a quadragonal, or hexagonal figure) the internal 
part of which is composed of a fleshy substance, full of twisted fibres, 
resembling fine wool : This pulp or fleshy part becomes softer to¬ 
wards the middle, where there is a cavity without either kernels or 
seeds. It can therefore only be propagated by layers and cuttings. 

Domestic uses. Tfie inhabitants of those places where .it is indi¬ 
genous, use it in various forms, hut particularly as bread, with other 
food; it furnishes them with bread eight months in the year, the 
fruit continuing that length of time in season : It affords much nou- 
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rishment, and being of an astringent quality, is beneficial to persons 
of a lax habit. 

2. A: Integrijolia, Bread-fruit-tree with entire leai es. This spe¬ 
cies has entire leaves, of which there is no particular description, it 
is however said there is another distinction into that which bears 
fruit with stones or seed, (which must be the present) and that In 
which the fruit are without. 

ARUM, a genus of the Gynandria Polyandria class of plants, and 
2d Natural Order, Piperitx of Linnrcus ; the spatha is monophyl- 
lous, and cowl-shaped, the spadix is naked above, female below, 
and stamened in the middle. There are 22 species, the following 
are the most particular. 

1. A: Maculatum, Wake Robin, Water Robin, Cuekow Point, or 
Lords and Ladies, grows naturally in the woods, under hedges and 
by the sides of banks in most parts of England ; it sends forth in 
March three or four triangular leaves which are followed by a naked 
stalk, bearinga purplish pistil inclosedin a long sheath; this issucceed- 
ed by a bunch of reddish berries. In some plants the leaves are spot¬ 
ted with black, some with white spots,and others not at all spotted; the 
flowersof this species has occasioned many disputes among Botanists; 
the receptacle is long and club-shaped, the seed buds surrounding 
its base, the stamina are fixed to the receptacle amongst the seed- 
buds, so there is no occasion for the tips to be supported upon 
threads, and therefore they'have none ; but they are fixed to the fruit- 
stalk, and placed between two rows of tendrils ; the point in dispute 
is what is the use of those tendrils? 4 

Part used. The root. 

Sensible properties. All the parts, particularly the root have an 
extremely pungent acrimonious taste, on being slightlychewed.it 
continues to burn and vellicate the tongue for some hours, occasion¬ 
ing at the same time a considerable thirst; these symptoms are 
alleviated, by butter-milk, or oily liquors. On drying it looses its 
acrimony, and at length becomes an almost insipid farinaceous sub¬ 
stance. 

Medical virtues. It is a powerful stimulant, and is reckoned a 
medicine of great efficacy in some cachectic, and chlorotic cases, 
in weakness of the stomach, and in fixed rheumatic pains. In these 
cases from ten grains to a scruple of the fresh root may be given 
twice or thrice a day, made into a bolus with unctuous, and mucila¬ 
ginous substances, which cover its pungency and prevents its making 
any painful impression on the tongue ; if the patient indulges in bed, 
it generally produces a copious sweat. Externally applied, they 
form a good substitute for Spanish flies in blistering. 

Domestic uses. A good starch is obtained from it, and when di¬ 
vested of its acrimony by drying in an oven, a good bread may be 
prepared from its roots. The French Manufacture, what they call 
the “ Cypress Powder ,” from its roots properly dried, which is rec¬ 
koned a harmless cosmetic. 

2. A: Triphyllum, (Dracunculus, C. B.) Indian Turnip , or 
Wamfiee, an indigenous plant growing plentifully in moist rich places 
of Carolina, and Georgia. To particularize this species would be to 
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repeat the former. The varieties of this native species are A: Vi¬ 
rens, and A: Atropurpnria. 

Medical virtues. The medical virtues of this native species are 
said to be considerable. The fresh root boiled in milk, and taken for , 
some time, has been found serviceable in Consumption. It certainly 
deserves a fair trial. 

3. A: Dracunculus, Common Dragon , a native of the South¬ 
ern parts of Europe, and according to Michaux, of Carolina and 
Florida; they are large growing plants, but the silver and the gold 
striped varieties are most esteemed ; the roots are large and fleshy, 
and the stalks will grow a yard high; these are spotted like a snake’s 
belly; the leaves are pedated, large, smooth, and each composed of 
several spear-shaped lobes, having their edges entire, the spadix is 
very large and shaped like a club, it grows erect and is for the most 
part purple and large, and when in full blow have an august look, and 
flower in June and July. The flower smells like carrion, and is 
hence unfit for gardens. (This appears to be the DracontiumFocti- 
dum, Skunk Cabbage, or Polecat Weed of other authors, as the genus 
Dracontium has been referred by modern Botanists to this place.) 

Mote. Wampee, is the Indian name for the indigenous species. 

Medical virtues. The medical virtues are similar to the two fore- 
going. 

4 . A: Esculentum, Eddos, Indian Kale, or Eatable Arum , a 
native of the West Indies; the roots are large, from which arise 
the leaves, they are large, obtuse, heart-shaped, angular, and 
pointed. 

Domestic uses. The roots are much esteemed in America, and 
particularly by negroes. 

5. A: Saggitifolium, Saggitated-Leaved Arum , also an escu¬ 
lent vegetable, and native of America ; this species has triangular 
leaves, shaped like the top of an arrow', the lower angles acute, and 
spread from each other, they are of a dark or blackish green colour. 

6. A: Maximum, Egyptian Arum, Colocasia, or Tanniers, an es¬ 
culent plant which grows naturally in Egypt, Syria, See. though 
cultivated in America ; it has a very large root, from which spring 
a few large target-shaped oval leaves, that arc cut into two parts at 
their base. They generally flower in May. 

7. A: Zf.ylanicum, Great Ceylon Arum, a native of Ceylon, and 
hath target-shaped, cordatecl, waved leaves, which are divid-d into 
two parts at their base: They spring immediately from the root, 
and are very large. 

8. A: Saggittatis, Saggitaled-leaved Tree Arum, a native of 
America. It rises with a large upright jointed stalk, to the height 
of six or eight feet, the leaves are sagittated, and plentifully adorn 
the upper part of the stalk, the flowers grow from the sides of the 
stalks, each having a separate spatha, of a pale green colour, and 
sit close without any footstalks. 

9. A: Italicum, Italian Arum, a native of Italy, Spain and 
Portugal. The leaves of this species, after rising afoot and a half 
high, terminate in a point; they are very large and finely veined, 
with white interspersed with black spots, these make a fine appear- 


ance; the flowers are near a foot high, having very long erect spa- 
thas, of a pale green colour. Blooming in April or May. 

10. A: Trilobatum, or Arum of Ceylon, a native of the East, 
is a low plant; the flower is fixed to a very short footstalk, which rises 
immediately from the root; it has a long erect spatha or sheath, 
which, together with the pistil, is of a very fine scarlet colour. 

11. A: Divaricatum, Branching Arum, is also an esculent plant, 
with spreading leaves that are large and heart-shaped. 

12. A: Polyphyllum, (Dracunculus and Serpentaria C. B.) ma. 
ny leaved Arum, is cultivated in gardens. This species formerly had 
a place under the genus Dracontium, or Dragons. It differs from 
the common Arum in no other respect than in being more pungent 
and acrimonious. There is a variety of this species with smaller 
stalks. 

13. A: Arborescens, (Arum Palustre Radice Arundinacae C.B. 
Dracunculus Aquaticus J. B.) Lanceolated-leaved Tree Arum , Wa¬ 
ter Arum , Dumb or Poison Cane, a native of the West-Indies. This 
species delights in low moist soils. It is more acrid than any of the 
foregoing, so much so that a very small proportion of its juice pro¬ 
duces, when applied to the tongue, very painful sensations, and a 
great flow of saliva. The barbarous owners of slaves in order to pu¬ 
nish them, apply the stalks sometimes to their mouths, which occa¬ 
sions the most disagreeable sensations. This plant attains a height 
of five or six feet, the stalk is large, upright, green and jointed, the 
leaves are spear-shaped, oval, and grow in clusters near the tops 
of the stalks; the flowers grow from the sides of the stalk, sit close 
and are contained in green spathas, sometimes spotted with w'hitc, 
part of the spadix adheres to the spatha, so that the flowers are per¬ 
fect only on one side, which is a property to be observed in no other 
species. 

14. A: Hastatis, Afiftenine Arum. There are two or three 
sorts of this perennial plant, allof which are low, the leaves in general 
are hastated, and have very short footstalks; some have round leaves. 
The flowers rise immedately from the roots; they blow in April, 
but are scarce worth notice. 

15. A: Angustifolium, Italian narronv-leared Arum; this is a 
small plant with narrow spear-shaped leaves; the flowers also grow 
immediately from the root, are also inconsiderable, 

16. A: Latifolium, (Arisarum of C. B.) Broad-leaved Italian 
Arum , or Frier's Hood: this vei y much resembles the two foregoing, 
the leaves are heart-shaped, oblong and broad; the spatha i s’bifid, 
and the spadix is incurved; it flowers in April. This and the two 
foregoing have been called by the ancients Arisarum , or Frier’s 
Hood, the generic term for these species. 

ARUNDEL TREE, supposed to be the (Palma Christi Indica of 
Tournefort.) a tree growing in the East-Indies, bears a nut en¬ 
closed in an amentum or catkin, which resembles the Iiorse- 
CliCsnut. T. Lis nut yields by expression an oil of a purgative na¬ 
ture, and is in great esteem in India, in cases of Dysentery. It 
is there called Arundel Oil. 

ARUNDINARIA. See Arwdo Gigantia. 
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ARUNDO, the Reed, a genus of the Triandria Digynia class, and 

4th Natural Order, Gramina ; the calix consists of two valves, and 

the floscules am thick and downy. There are 10 species. 

1. A: Phragmatis, or Common Reed, grows by the sides of 
rivers, lakes, ditches, £tc. and in fenny or marshy situations, in Ca¬ 
rolina andGeorgia; it attains the height of ten or twelve feel. It 
is so well known as to need no description. 

Domestic uses. It is used for thatching and covering cottages ; is 
manufactured into screens, and for bottoming chairs, into combs 
and sleighs for weavers, kc. Irom the dried roots, a very nutritious 
flour is easily obtained, which may be converted into very wholesome 
and palatable bread. Its pannicles afford a fine green colour, which 
it imparts to wool. 

2. A: Are.varia. (Calamagrostis Arenaria, Dr. With.) Sea 
Reed, Sea-Red Grass , Mat-weed, Helme or Marram , a perennial 
plant, growing on the dryest sandy shores in England and America, 
flowering in June or July. This useful reed prevents the wind from 
scattering the sand over the contiguous fields, which utherways 
would be rendered useless. 

Domestic uses. It is manufactured in the Isle of Anglesea into 
mats and ropes, and its librous roots are converted into whisk brushes 
and in Iceland the seeds are dried and formed into a palatable 
bread. 

3. A: Epigeos. (Calamagrostis Epigeos of Dr. With.) Wood 
Reed, or small Reed Gj-uss , is also a perennial plant, which grows in 
shady ditches and moist situations, flowering in June or July. In 
the Isle of Ely it is called Maiden hair. 

Domestic uses. This reed is manufactured into hassocks, mats, 
&c. for churches. 

4. A: Calamagrostis. (Lanceolata of Dr. With.) Small Hedge 
Reed or Branched Red Grass, is also perennial, grows in moist 
hedges and meadows, flowering with the former. This is a beau¬ 
tiful plant, and is an ornament to banks and hedges. 

Domestic uses. The pannicles before the flower expands, imparts 
a beautiful green colour to wool, prepared with allum. 

5. A: Debax, or Manured Reed, a native of Spain and Portugal; 
is also a perennial plant, the leaves and stalks of which attain a height 
of ten or twelve feet in one summer, which however dies down to 
the surface in winter. 

Domestic uses. This species is also used in the same manner as 
the Phragmatis already described, and tor making fishing rods. 

A: Versicolor, (Arundo Indica variegala, Seu, Latonica Theo- 
phrasti, C.) Variegated or Indian Reed, 'i his is supposed by some 
to be a variety of the former, and differs from it only in having its 
leaves variegated, 

6. A: Arborra, Treelike Reed, or Ily Bamboo. This species 
resembles the Barobos hereafter to be mentioned, and is said to be a 
variety of it; the difference between them consist in the leaves, 
which in this species is much narrower than in that. 

7. A: Orientalis, Oriental Reed: this species is found in plen¬ 
ty in the valley near Mount Athos in Macedonia, and on the banks 
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of the river Jordan. The natives use them instead of quills for writ¬ 
ing pens. 

8. A: Bambos, or Bamboo-Cane, a native of the East-Indies and 
some parts of America, the body of which grows to such a bigness 
that it is often reckoned among trees. It delights in marshy ground, 
is naturally very straight and tall, attaining a height of sixty feet. It 
is hollow, and the shoots are separated by knots, it has branches 
and thorns at their joints, and are clothed with oblong oval leaves, of 
about eight or nine inches in length, fixed to a short footstalk. The 
flowers are produced in large panicles from the joints of the 
stalk, three in a parcel, close to their receptacles: They resemble 
those of the common reed, and are succeeded by seeds of the same 
form, surrounded with down. The stalk contains a sugary pith. 

Domestic uses. The young shoots are covered with a dark green 
bark, which the natives of Siam pickle. This is greatly esteemed 
by them, as it is said to promote the appetite; from its extreme hard¬ 
ness when dry, they employ it for striking fire. In China they make 
canoes or wherries of the Bamboo, which being a light cane, they 
are rowed with incredible swiftness. It serves them aiso instead of 
timber in their houses and other buildings, they are aiso converted 
into water pipes, and various other domestic utensils. 

9. A: Saccjiarifera. Common Sugar-Cane. (Formerly this 
and the following were considered as a distinct genera, contain¬ 
ing two species, under the title of Saccharum.) This plant rises 
to eight or nine feet, and sometimes more in height, the stalk or 
cane being round, jointed and two or three inches in diameter, at 
the bottom the joints are three or four inches asunder, and in a rich 
soil more; the leaves are three or four feet long and of a yel¬ 
lowish green colour, with a broad whitish mid-rib, the stalk itself is 
of a greenish yellow colour, the top of which is ornamented with 
large panicles, or clusters of arundinaceous flowers, two or three 
feet in length. The flowers separately are small, the corolla con¬ 
sisting only of two valves, they are wrapt up in long down, and each 
is succeeded by one oblong narrow pointed seed, surrounded by the 
valves which compose the corolla. This plant is a native of the In¬ 
dies, and some parts of America. It was cultivated a year or two 
on Broughton Island, in the state of Georgia by the late capt. Fabi¬ 
an, where it grew luxuriantly, several of the canes being as large as 
a middling child’s wrist. It is propagated by cuttings, and requires 
to be planted in furrows, and with the common care is soon fit to be 
cut for making sugar. 

Domestic uses. The uses of sugar as a sweet are sufficiently well 
known. The impure sorts contain an unctuous or oily matter, in 
consequence of which they prove emollient and laxative. 

Note. In the llortus Malabricus, under the term Tieriakuren-pul- 
ler, we find another species of Sugar Cane, (Saccharum Spicatus) or 
Sjiiked Sugar Cane , which is said to inhabit the crags of India. It 
attains a height of six or eight feet, the root is thick, jointed and 
hung with many fibres; the stalks are upright, round and jointed; 
the leaves are two or three feet long, pointed, waved on their edges, 
grow singly at the joints, and surround the stalk with their base, the 
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flowers come out in spikes at the top of the stalks, they are of a pur¬ 
plish colour, soft and silky to the touch, and are succeeded by seeds 
in the manner of the former. 

10. A: Gigantka, (Arundinaria Macrospermia of Michaux.) 
Giant-Reed or Cane, a native of South-Carolina; it is a perennial 
plant and attains a great height and size, the stalk is smooth, and 
the leaves lance-shaped and linear; these are well known in this 
country as forming the largest canes in America, and are converted 
into many uses, some of the joints holding a pint or more of any 
liquid. The Arundo Tecta of Walter, is a variety of this species. 

Note. There are several other species of Arundo or Reeds, to be 
found in the different accounts of botanists, viz. 

1. A: Vulgaris, C. B. the (Arundo Vulgaris palustrisof J. Bauh.) 

2. A: Sativa of Dios: and Theop. (Arundo Maxima and Horten- 
sis of J. Bauh.) 

A: Indica Eatifolia of the Bauhines, referred toCanna Indica. 
ASA DULC1S, the same as Benzoin. See Laurus Benzoin. 
ASA-FOETIDA, the Gum or concrete juice of Ferula , which see. 
ASARABACCA. See Asarum. 

ASARUM, Asarabacca or Wild Ginger, a genus of the Dodecandria 

Monogynia Class; the calix is quinquefide and rests on the ger- 

men; it has no corolla. There are three species all natives of 

America. f 

l. A: Europium (Arifolium of Michaux.) English Asarum , 
grows naturally in some parts of England and the Lnited States, 
delighting in moist shady places; it has thick fleshy roots that are 
jointed; the leaves put out immediately from the roots, are single, 
and stand on very short footstalks; it produces large bell-shaped 
flowers of a dusky purple colour, upon short footstalks near the 
ground ; the calix is sometimes cut into threes, sometimes into five, 
at top where it turns back; it blooms early in May. 

Part used. The Leaves. 

Sensible firo/icrttes. Both roots and leaves have a nauseous, bitter, 
acrimonious hot taste; their smell is strong and not very disagreea¬ 
ble. 

Medical -virtues. Linnxus proposed it as a substitute for Ipecacu¬ 
anha or Hippo: Doctor Cullen says, “the root dried only so much 
as to be powdered, proves in a moderate close a gentle emetic.” 
Given in substance from half a drachm to a drachm, they evacuate 
powerfully both upwards and downwards—It is said that tinctures 
made in spirituous menstrua, possess both the emetic and cathartic 
virtues of the plant; an extract made by inspissating these tinctures, 
acts only by vomiting, and with great mildness: that an infusion in 
water proves cathartic, rarely emetic, that aqueous decoctions made 
by long boiling, and the watery extract have no purgative or emetic 
quality, but prove good diaphoretics, diuretics, and emmenagogues: 
But as the internal use of it is precarious, the Lonaon Conege have 
rejected the root and directed the leaves only to be employed. The 
principal use of Asarum is as a sternutatory or medicine to provoke 
sneezing. The root is pernaps the strongest of all the vegetable 
errhines, white Hellebore itself not excepted (may we not except the 
Euphorbium?) snuffed up the nose in the quantity of a grain or two. 
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it occasions a large evacuation of mucus, and raises a plentiful spit, 
ting—The leaves are much milder, and may be used to the quantity 
of three, four, or five grains; a dose of this powder snuffed up at 
night sometimes produces a discharge from the nose for two or three 
days together; stubborn disorders of the head, palsies, and sopori¬ 
fic distempers, have been removed, and a paralysis of the mouth 
and tongue has been cured by one dose of it snuffed as before ob¬ 
served. 

2. A: Canadense (A: Americanum Majus of Catesby, Caroli- 
nianum of Walt.?) Canadian Asarum or Wild Ginger , sometimes im¬ 
properly called Coltsfoot, an indigenous perennial plant, growing 
naturally in Canada, and on Santee in South-Carolina; it sends forth 
its leaves and flowers from the root; the leaves are moderately large, 
and stand on pretty long footstalks, they are hairy and their figure is 
reniform or kidney-shaped, but instead of being bluntly rounded at 
the two extremities like the former, these are pointed, the flowers 
grow in the same manner as the former, and their outside is of a 
greenish tinge; they also blow in May. 

Part used. The root and leaves. 

Medical virtues. At present nothing more is generally known ef 
it, except that the expressed juice of the fresh leaves are said 
to possess a powerful emetic property. 

3. A: Virginicum, Sweet scented Asarum, Cats-foot, Heart Snake* 
Root or Heart-Leaves, an indigenous low perennial plant, having from 
two to three heart-shaped leaves, upon middling long footstalks, 
rising direct from the root. The upper surface of the leaves are of 
a dark green, and smooth, the under surface rough, and of a paler 
green varnished with portions of a beautiful purple; they delight in 
low, rich, and moist places, on the edges of creeks and branches, it 
abounds about the Eight Mile Ponds, in the vicinity of Charleston. 
Part used. The leaves and roots. 

Sensible properties. When fresh, it has a strong, pleasant, aro¬ 
matic smell, which loses somewhat by drying. Its taste somewhat 
acrimonious, though when dry of a spicy flavour; its fibrous roots, 
have a quick biting taste, which soon goes off and leaves a pleasing 
glow on the tongue. 

Medical virtues. It is used in Carolina up-country by the inhabi¬ 
tants, as an emetic, in decoction and infusion; in this case both leaves 
and roots are used in their recent state; those who snuff, find it a 
valuable addition to Tobacco, that is the leaves, which are dried, 
powdered and mixed with Tobacco. It is certainly a very valuable 
herb, giving great relief in painful periodical head-achs, vertigoes, 
See. which I have often experienced, during 12 years residence in 
the country. 1 he itesh leaves applied to the nostrils, immediately 
on the attack of a slight cold in the head, removes it speedily, by 
inducing a discharge from the nostrils, 

ASCLEPIAS, Swallow-H ort, a genus of the Pentandria Digynia 
Class of plants, ranking under the 30th Natural Order, Con- 
tortat. The generic character is taken from five oval, concave, 
horn-like nectaria, which are lound in the flower. There are 19 
species. 
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1. A: Alba, (Ascl: Sive Vincetoxicum, J. B.) Common Swallow* 
Wort or Tame Poison , a hardy exotic, native of France, Spain and 
Italy. It has a root composed of many strong fibres connected at 
top like those of Asparagus, from whence arise many stalks, some 
of which attain a height of two feet, and are very slender at the top: 
the leaves are in pairs opposite, and of an oval lanceolate figure; 
the white flowers grow in umbels near the top of the stalk, from 
which are sent out smaller umbels, these are succeeded by long 
pointed pods, inclosing many compressed seeds lying Imbricating 
and crowned with a soft white down. It flowers in June, and the 
seeds ripen in September.—It is reckoned by some a species of 
Dog’s-Bane. 

Part used. The root. 

Sensible Properties. In a fresh state it has a strong smell resem¬ 
bling Valerian; its taste is at first sweetish and aromatic, but soon 
becomes bitterish, sub-acrid and nauseous. 

Medical . irtues. This plant ranks among the sudorific, diuretic, 
emmenagogueic, and alexipharmic simples, though it is thought to 
be inferior to the Valerian. The French and German Physicians, 
however, frequently use it as a succedaneum for Contrayerva, 
whence it has received the name of Contrayerva Gertnanorum/v ale- 
rian is used in preference to it. 

Domestic uses. The stalk of this plant has been substituted for 
Flax. 

2. A: Syriaca, Syrian Swallow-Wort , Silk Plant , Wild Cotton, or 
Greater Syrian Dog’s-Bane , an indigenous perennial plant, growing 
particularly in Virginia; it sends up several strong, upright stalks^ 
from two to seven feet high, clothed with opposite oval leaves; its 
pale purplish flowers appear in June or July, in umbels at the tops 
of the stalks, and are succeeded by large, thick, and rough capsules; 
the seeds of which are furnished with a long glossy silk. It is said 
this species is used for the same purposes in medicine as the A: De- 
cumbens. See species the 8th. 

Domestic uses. The silk which adheres to the seeds, is used for 
stuffing pillows, spinning fine yarn, both by itself and mixed with 
cotton, animal wool, &c. It also affords a valuable material for 
manufacturing paper of a superior quality, and its stalks may be 
employed as a substitute for Hemp. In Canada a brown sugar is 
obtained, by evaporating the juice of its flowers; and in Germany 
the young tops are eaten as Asparagus. It has been said that the 
milky juice of this plant is poisonous; if so, it must lose this property 
by boiling; the poisonous volatile parts flying off in the different pro¬ 
cesses before mentioned. Its stalks dye a good olive colour, and 
answer for candle-wicks, or sluts. 

3. A: Variegata (A: Virginiana of C. B.) VariegatedJlowered 
Dog's Bane , Wisank , or Old American Dog’s-Bane , a native of the 
United States, grows a yard high, has an upright, firm, unbranch¬ 
ing stalk, with coarse green, rough oval leaves, growing opposite 
in pairs on short reddish footstalks, and having a reddish midrib; 
the flowers grow from the tops of the stalks in large umbels sup¬ 
ported by short downy footstalks; the flowers separately are small. 
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but are finely variegated with red or crimson, on a whitish ground, 

are very handsome. 

4. A: Purpurei, Purple , upright , horned Dog's-Bane , also an in¬ 
digenous perennial, hath single unbranching stalks about two feet 
high ; the leaves are oval, opposite and hairy on their under side; the 
flowers are produced from the tops of the stalks in upright umbels, 
of a fine purple colour, and have erect nectaria called horns. It 
blows in July. 

5. A: NJgro, Black Swallow Wort , an exotic perennial, growing 
near Montpelier; it has several weak, slender, twining stalks, which 
will grow near four feet long; the leaves are oval, spear-shaped, 
smooth, and grow opposite by pairs; the flowers rise from the 
■wing* of the leaves in small clusters; their colour is black, and they 
blow in July. 

6. A: Villosis, Carolina Purple Dog’s Bane , also an indigenous 
perennial, growing naturally in Carolina; the stalks are single and 
will grow a yard high; the leaves are oval, hairy on their under side, 
and grow opposite by pairs on the stalks; the flowers grow in upright 
umbels, but the nectaria are declining; they are of a bad purple 
colour, and blow with the former. 

7. A: Erecta, Sma'l , upright Canada Dog's-Bane , an indigenous 
perennial, growing naturally in Canada; the stalks are erect, about a 
foot and a half high, branching a little near the top; the leaves are 
spear-shaped, smooth, opposite by pairs on the lower, but by threes 
where the division is made; the flowers terminate the stalks in um¬ 
bels, and are purple; they blow in August. 

8. A: Decumbens, Hairy Virginian Dog's-Bane, Fleurisy Boot, and 
Flux Root , ( Butterjly-Weed or Sprain Ancle?) This species hath seve¬ 
ral weak decumbent hairy stalks, about a foot and a half long: the 
leaves also are hairy,oval, and grow opposite on very short footstalks; 
the flowers terminate the branches in close umbels; they are of an 
Orange colour, and will be in bloom in August. 

JVote. The plant called ButterJhj Weed , and Pleurisy Root , in 
Carolina is generally known by the name of Sprain Ancle, the leaves 
of which are long, narrow, and spear-shaped; the stalk is decum¬ 
bent, hairy, and seldom exceeds twelve inches in length, it is gar¬ 
nished with leaves as already observed, which are crouded and op¬ 
posite. It produces orange-coloured flowers, on which innumerable 
quantities of butterflies are daily sipping. There are two or three 
varieties. 

Medical virtues. The root of this species is considered as a valua¬ 
ble domestic remedy in pleurisies; an emetic and bleeding is usually 
prescribed previous to its use, after which as much of the powdered 
root as will lay on the point of a case-knife, is given morning and 
evening for five or six days, or as long as any of the symptoms re¬ 
main. In some of our States we are informed that it is much 
esteemed as a remedy in dysentery, in dosesof from 20 to 30 grains 
of the root in powder. It is also used as an escharotic for restrain¬ 
ing fungous flesh in ulcers. In the system it manifests its cathartic 
and diaphoretic properties, by promoting perspiration, and opening 
the bowels; it is useful in typhus fever, and is usually prescribed in 
powder or in decoction. See also Apocynum Canadense. 
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9. A: Tuberosa, (Apocynum Novae. Anglia; hirsut of Amm.) 
Hairy E r ew England Do'g’s-Bane, a perennial and native of the U. 
States; it hath a large tuberous root; the staiks are upright, hairy, 
and attain a height of about two feet; the leaves grow alternately on 
the branches; they are narrow, spear-shaped, and hairy; the flow¬ 
ers come out in simple umbels from the ends and upper parts of the 
stalks; these are also of an orange colour, and blow in August. 

10. A: Revolutis, Siberian Mountain Swallow Wort, a perennial 
plant, whose stalks are weak and decumbent, attaining about eigh¬ 
teen inches in length, with narrow, revolute, spear-shaped leaves; 
the flowers grow from the tops of the stalks in small tufts, and ap¬ 
pear sometime in August. 

11. A: Angustifolia, (Apocynum Marianum erectum of 
Pluke.) J\'arrow-leaved Maryland Swallow-wort, an indigenous peren¬ 
nial plant, growing naturally in Virginia, Maryland, &c. This spe¬ 
cies hath slender, erect stalks; the leaves grow in verticilli or whorls 
around the stalks, and are very narrow; its white flowers terminate 
the stalks in umbels, and appear in July. 

12. A: Fructicosa, (Apocynum Africanum of Herm.) Shrub 
Swa low-wort. In Europe this is confined to the green-house; it is 
an exotic and native of ./Ethiopia; it will grow to be six or eight feet 
high; it has a woody stem covered with a brown bark; the stems di¬ 
vides into numerous branches, of a fine green colour, tinged with a 
stain of red or purple. There are four varieties of this species, 
whose principal difference is in their leaves, hence the Oblong Oval- 
lea. ed, the Smooth YY r illow-lcaved , the Smooth Linear Spear-leaved , 
and the Hairy Broad-eaved Shrub Asclepias. However the most 
common are long, smooth and narrow; they grow by pairs at the 
lower part of the branches, but towards the tops are single, the 
edges are frequently waved; the flowers grow in umbels on long- 
footstalks from the wings of the leaves, their colour is white though 
sometimes tinged with yellow or a dusky green; each flower has its 
separate pedicle, and being loosely placed on the common footstalk, 
the umbel naturally droops a little; they are in bloom in June or July, 
and are succeeded by large swelling pods. This species is easily 
propagated by cuttings or seeds, as are all the others, but especially 
from the seeds. 

13. A: Amplf.xicaulibus, (Apocynum Indicum of Pluke. 
Beidel Ossarof Alpinus, and Erica of Rheede.) Giant Swa low-wort, 
an exotic and native of Egypt and India; this attains a height of about 
seven feet, with a firm upright woody stem; the leaves are large and 
gtow by pairs at the joints; they are of an oblong oval figure, having 
no footstalks, and embrace the stem with their base; the flowers ter¬ 
minate the branches in umbels, and are of a deeper red colour in the 
middle than at the base, where they are usually tinged with green. 
It flowers in July or August, succeeded by large double inflated pods; 
this and the three following are tender plants, and are usually kept in 
stoves in England. 

14. A: Undulata, (Apocynum Africanum of Comm.) Waved¬ 
leaved African Swallow-wort , an exotic and native of Africa, which 
attains a height of six feet, hath opposite leaves without footstalks; 
they are large, of an oblong lanceolate figure, waved on their edges, 
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sharp pointed, resembling the leaves of common Dock; the flowers 
are produced from the ends of the stalk in umbels, and what is sin¬ 
gular have ciliated petals; that is, the petals are fine like the hair 
of the eye-lids ; these are succeeded by pods like the foregoing. 

15. A: Curassavicum, (Apocynum Curassavicum Sivc Ameri- 
catium of Herm.) American Scarlet Swallow Wort, Dog’s Bane , or 
Bastard Jjiecacuana. This species is said to be a native of South- 
America, and also attains a height of five or six feet, the stalks are 
single, garnished with smooth spear-shaped leaves, having footstalks, 
the flowers are produced from the sides of the branches near the 
top, in single umbels, erect, and their position is in the alternate 
way: The petals of the flowers are scarlet, but the horns or necla- 
riaareof a bright saffron colour, they flower f rom June to October, 
and are also succeeded by long taper pods, filled with seeds, crown¬ 
ed with soft down. 

Note. This species is said to be poisonous, and is supposed to 
be the kind whose roots have been frequently mixed with Hippo 
from abroad, as is noticed in the London and Edinburgh Dispensato¬ 
ries, where it is said instances are known of the pernicious effects pro¬ 
duced thereby. 

16. A: Glabris, (Apocynum Americanum of Plum.) White 
American Swallow Wort , a native of the warmer parts of America. 
It attains a height of three or four feet, hath a single stalk, garnish¬ 
ed with long smooth, spear-shaped leaves, somewhat like the Peach 
or Almond ; the flowers grow- alternate in single umbels, near the 
tops of the stalks, they are white, appear in July, and are succeeded by 
large double pods, like the former. This species is for the most part 
biennial, but like the Holly-Oaks, will nevertheless shoot out afresh 
from the bottom and frequently continues many years. They are 
propagated by seeds. 

Note. The remaining species are, 17. A: Cordata, with heart- 
shaped leaves. 18. A: Cinerea, with ash coloured flowers, and 19. 
A: Viridis, with greenish flowers; of these however we have no 
particulars. Several of the indigenous species are called Silk-Grass, 
on account of the fine silky down, contained in the pods. Most all 
the species abound in a milky juice. 

ASC\ RUM, St. 1 cter s Wort, a genus of the Polyadelphia Poly- 
andria class of plants, and ranking in the 20th Natural Order, 
Roiacete ; the calix consists of four leaves ; the corolla has four 
petals, the filaments are numerous, and divided into bundles, there 
are three species, though Michaux enumerates four which are 
indigenous. 

1. A: Crux Andrea-, (A: Multicaule of Mich.) St. Andrew’s 
Cross, an indigenous perennial, growing naturally in Georgia, 8cc. 
it hath round slender stalks about half a foot high, and divide into 
two smaller near the top; the leaves are small, oval, and grow op¬ 
posite by pairs, the flowers are produced in loose spikes from the 
division of the branches ; they are of a yellow colour, but small, and 
of little beauty. 

2. A: Hypericoides, (Stans of Michaux.) Bastard St. John's 
W ort, a native of South-Carolina; it attains a height of about eigh¬ 
teen inches; the stalks are flat and woody, the leaves oblong, smooth 
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and narrow, they are glandulous at their base, and placed on branches 
without any footstalks; the flowers are yellow, and four or five of 
them growing together terminate the branches—each of them is 
composed of four hollow' petals. 

3. A: Pumilum, (Michaux) Dwarf St* Peter's Wort, with small 
oval obtuse leaves ; this is supposed to be only a variety of the for¬ 
mer, the most particular of which is a dwarf sort which grows to lit¬ 
tle more than half a foot high, and is probably the same with the 
present. 

4. A: Villosum, Hairy St. Peter's Wort , a perennial and na¬ 
tive of Virginia; it hath upright firm woody stalks, a yard high ; 
the leaves are oblong and hairy, the flowers terminate the branches, 
each composed of four leaves, and their colour is yellow'and much 
like the common St. John’s Wort. These plants are said to pos¬ 
sess no property worthy of notice. 

ASH. See Fraxinus. 

ASH-WEED. See Aegopodium Podagraria. 

ASPALATHUS, Rosewood, or African Broom, a genus of the Di- 
adelphia Decandria class of plants, and ranking in the 32d Natu¬ 
ral Order, Fajulionacex ; the calix consists of five divisions, the 
pod is oval and containing two seeds ; there are 19 species, all 
natives of the warm climates. There is a great difference of opi¬ 
nions among Botanists on the subject of the present article ; this 
confusion seems to have arisen from an opinion that the Rhodium 
and Aspalathus, (an article of considerable esteem among the an- 
tients, but with regard to which the moderns are at considerable 
loss) are the same. It is said that the Rose-Wood, from which 
the Oil of Rhodium is obtained, is a species of Aspalathus, but of 
which species we can obtain no particular description ; different 
woods brought into Europe for the unknown Aspalathus, were 
sold again by the name of Rhodium. See the Articles Amyris 
Balsamifera, Genista Canariensis, andCytisus. 

1. A: Hirsutis, (Genista Africana Lutea of Herm.) Asparagus 
African Broom, a native of Ethiopia. It has a woody stem, divided 
into many slender branches, and attains a height of three feet; the 
leaves are awl-shaped, sharp pointed, rough, and grow in clusters ; 
the flowers come out in roundish clusters, and of a yellow colour, 
from the ends of the branches. 

2. A: Glabris, (Genista Juniperinus of Pluke.) Juniper African 
Broom, a native of -Ethiopia. The stalk attains the same height of 
the former, is woody and hairy, sending forth many side branches ; 
the leaves are awl-shaped, smooth, prickly pointed, and grow in clus¬ 
ters ; Its flowers are produced thinly from the ends and sides of the 
branches, and are ofdcvp yellow colour. 

3. A: Altkrnis, (Genista Minima Ethiopica of Pluke.) Thyme¬ 
leaved African Broom, a native of Ethiopia. The stalk are nearly as 
high as the foregoing, and are woody and branching, the leaves are 
very short, smooth, awl-shaped, and oi a splendid green colour, they 
also grow in clusters, the flowers grow alternately from the sides of 
the branches, and are yellow. 

4. A: GiNtAkiBUs, (Genista Ethiopica non Spinosa of Pluke.) 
Heath-leaved African Broom, a iow branching shrub, with awl-shaped 


hairy leaves, growing in clusters; the flowers grow alternately along 
the sides of the branches, are small and yellow, they appear in July. 

5. A: Tomentosis, (Cytissus Africunus of Fluke.) Sil ery-Afri- 
can Broom. This attains a height of four feet, has a woody stem, 
divided into several slender hoary branches ; the leaves are narrow, 
silky, white, and grow by threes on the branches; the flowers are 
produced but thinly along their sides, are downy and yellow. 

6. A: Solitariis, (Genista flore Major lutea of Fluke.) One flow¬ 
ered African Broom , hath also a woody stalk which sends forth 
branches alternately from the sides ; the leaves are narrow, short, 
taper, and smooth, growing in clusters; the flowers come out singly 
from the ends of the branches, are large, downy, and of a yellow 
colour. They appear in August. 

7. A: Quinatis, (Lotus Maderaspatanus of Pluke.) Indian A3pa- 
lathus , a native of India, growing five or six feet high ; the leaves 
grow by fives and set close to the sides of the branches, the flowers 
come out singly on long footstalks, are of a pale red colour, succeed¬ 
ed by pods in its native country. 

8. A: Trinis, (Genista Arborea Creteca of Zanoni,) Cretan As- 
palathus, a native of ^Ethiopia, and attains the respectable height of 
ten or twelve feet, it hath smooth wedge-shaped leaves, growing by 
threes, the flowers come out in clusters from the ends and sides of 
the branches, are of a yellow colour, and appear about the same 
time with the former. The foregoing are considered as properly 
belonging to this genus, the others are referred as above ; they are 
all propagated by seeds, but require protection from frost, &c. 
ASPARAGUS, Sparagus, Sperage , or Sparrow Grass, a genus of 

the Hexandria Monogynia class of plants, ranking in the 11th Na¬ 
tural Order, Sarmentacx ; the calix is quinquepartite and erect, the 
three inferior petals are bent outwards; the berry has three cells 
and contains two seeds. There are 14 species of Asparagus, only 
one of which are cultivated for the table, viz. 

1. A: Sativa, (A: Domesticus Moris. A: Hortensis J. B.) Com¬ 
mon, or Garden Asparagus, has an upright herbaceous stalk, bristly 
leaves, and equal stipula ; this is well known as an esculent vegeta¬ 
ble, and much esteemed on account of its delicate flavour. The 
mode of its cultivation is so generally given in Almanacs, and other 
periodical publications, as to preclude the necessity of entering in 
to that subject here. The following are sometimes cultivated in the 
gardens of the curious more for the sake of variety than on account 
of their utility. 

2. A. Aculeatus Africanus, Bristly-leaved African Asparagus. 
This spec es sends from the root several tough upright branches, 
which again send forth several slender side branches, which decline 
downwards; the leaves are bristly, and not much unlike those of the 
common garden Asparagus. It continues green ail the year. 

3. A: Frutescens, Lurch-leaved African Asparagus. This grows 
to eight or nine feet high, the stalks are shrubby, crooked, irregular, 
and put out several weak side branches; these are armed with sha p 
spines, which grow singly under the .eaves; the leaves are produced n 
clusters like tnose ot the .Larch or Fine i rees, they are long, nar¬ 
row, and spread themselves in a star-like manner, and continue 
green all winter. 
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4. A: Aculeis alternis, Asiatic Asparagus, hath several erect 
»talks, armed with sharp thorns, growing-singly under the leaves 
in the alternate way ; the side branches are numerous, at d exceed¬ 
ing narrow, the leaves grow in bunches and continue green all the 
year. This species is propagated either from seeds or parting the 
roots. 

5. A: Aculeis soi.itariis, (Cordubas Tertia of Clus.) White 
Spanish Asparagus. This species attains a height of four feet; it 
hath woody stalks, covered with a white bark, the leaves grow in 
bunches, and under each tuft is placed a single thorn very sharp. 

6. A: Acuti , Acute-leavecl Portugal Asparagus. This attains 
the same height of the former, and hath white shrubby, crooked 
stalks; the leaves grow in small tufts, but have no spines like the 
others, yet are so exceeding sharp pointed of themselves, that they 
will fetch blood if incautiously handled. 

7. A: Creticus, Prickley Asparagus of Crete , attains the same 
height, and hath tough ligneous stalks ; there are no leaves, but 
instead thereof, there are small bunches of spines, sharp and un¬ 
equal ; three or four usually grow from the same point, and they 
diverge from each other ; the flowers are like the common Aspara¬ 
gus, but the fruit is very large and black. 

8. A: Aggregatis, Cape Asparagus , a native of the Cape of 
Good-Hope, hath upright tough woody stalks, and numerous late¬ 
ral branches, terminated as well as guarded on the sides by sharp 
spines ; the leaves grow in bunches, and are bristly, the flowers are 
inconsiderable. 

9. A: Ensiformibus, Hooked-leaved Asparagus , a native of 
Ceylon, hath also tough woody stalks, guarded by thorns which grow 
singly under the leaves ; the leaves are sw ord-shaped, and (falcated) 
hooked, or bent like a scythe. Its flowers are also inconsiderable. 

10. A: Maximus, Great Prickley Asparagus., (also a native of 
Ceylon. 'This species hath a weak flexuose stalk, yet attains a 
height of six or eight feet, the leaves are placed singly, are very 
narrow, and spear-shaped, and the spines very numerous, short, 
crooked, and very sharp, requiring caution in handling them. 

11. A: Inermis, (Terminalis of Rhump.) Indian Asparagus , a na¬ 
tive of India ; the stalks are free from spines, the leaves are spear- 
shaped, and placed alternately on footstalks ; the flowers termi¬ 
nate the branches in loose spikes, they grow alternately on very- 
short footstalks, and like the others are of very little figure. 

12. A: Caudis simplici, (Draco Arbor of C. Bauh.) Dragon 
Tree , a native of the East Indies ; it hath a large cylindrical trunk, 
about twelve feet high, at the top of which are a large quantity of 
leaves growing singly ; these leaves have no footstalks, and as fresh 
ones are produced, the old ones fall off, leaving the marks of their 
base on the body of the trunk the whole length; they grow in a ihcular 
manner around the stalk,and l ang downward; they are sword-shaped, 
and entire, and much resemble those of the common yeliew Iris, 
but are longer and thicker in the middle, they are smooth, ofa bright 
green colour, the flowers are small and of little account; each is 
composed of six oblong petals, reflexed at top, but join their claws, 
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soil form an erect tube below, and are succeeded by roundish yellow 
berries, each containing three cells, in which are lodged two round¬ 
ish smooth seeds. 

Note. Formerly it was supposed that the drug called Dragons 
Blood was obtained from this plant; however it has been latterl) as¬ 
certained to be produced particularly by the Palmi juncus Draco, 
the Ca amus Kotcing , the Dracaena Draco, and from the / cn carpus 
.Draco. We are yet apt to believe that this species affords it,^ and 
particularly as Boerhaave calls it Palma foliis longissimis pendulis. 
May not this be the falmi jitneys, he. ol modern writers ? 

Medical irtues. '1 he roots of Asparagus are supposed to be ape¬ 
rient diuretic and deobstruent, but according to Stahl, is entitled to 
but a small share of cither. 

ASPEN-T RLE. See Populus. 

ASPERUGO, Small Wild Bugloss, Catchnveed , or German Mad - 
wort, a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia class of plants, rank¬ 
ing in the 49th Natural Order. J}sperijoli& ; the calix ol the fruit is 
compressed with folds flatly parallel and sinuous. 1 here are two 
species. 

1. A: Procumsens, Wild Bugloss,or Trailing German Madwort, 
grows nearroads and amongst rubbish, it hasan angular trailing stem, 
which is hollow and armed with spines, the leaves are very hairy, 
indented, rough, long, narrow, and somewhat oval, it produces blue 
or purple flowers in April and May ; sheep are exceeding fond of it, 
and its tender leaves may be dressed and eaten as an excellent culi¬ 
nary vegetable. Dr. Withering gives the name of Caichwccd to the 
Gallium Aparine. 

2. A: Egyptiac a, (Lycopsis, Sp. PI.) Egyptian Bugloss , an annual 
plant, and native of Egypt; it hath very diffuse stalks, the leaves are 
broad, spear-shaped, exceeding rough and full of wai ts, they are of 
a faint purple colour near the ends, and grow on footstalks on the 
branches, the flower has a white tube, the mouth is yellow, but be¬ 
ing shorter than the calix, displays no figure ; it blows in July. r l hey 
are propagated from seeds sow n in a warm border in the spring. 
ASPEKELA, Wood-roof. In the old edition of the Encyclopedia 

Britannica, and in Martyn’s Rousseau, is said to be a genus of 
the Tetrandria Monogynia class of plants, in the New, Hexan- 
dria Monogynia, and ranking in the 47th Natural Order Stella¬ 
te. The corolla is infundibuliforme, and the capsule contains two 
globular seeds. '1 here are 6 species. 

1. A: Odorata, (Rubeola Montana Odorata of C. B.) Sweet 
Wood-roof, a perennial low plant, growing wild in woods and shady 
places, the root is slender, fibrous and creeping, the stalks are weak, 
square, jointed and grow' about a foot and a half long; the leaves 
are spear-shaped, oblong, narrow-, pointed, of a dark green colour, 
and eight of tnem grow at each joint, surrounding the stalks in a ra¬ 
diated manner, the flow ers come out in clusters from the ends of 
the stalks and side branches, they' are white, very fragrant, and 
flower in May. This possesses an exceeding grateful odour that 
increases on being moderately dried. 

Part used. The iierb. 
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Sensible firoherties. Smell as already described, taste subsalinc, 
■somewhat austere, which it imparts together with its line flavour to 
vinous spirits—according to Linna.us the smell of this herb keeps 
off ticks and other insects. 

M-dical virtues. It is said to attenuate viscid humours, and 
strengthen the bowels, to remove obstructions of the liver and bili¬ 
ous ducts, and was formerly esteemed a medicine of great efficacy 
in Epilepsies and Palsies. The plant is eaten by cows, horses, sheep 
and goats, having tile remarkable property of increasing the mills, of 
animals. 

2. V. Cynanchica, (Rubia Cynanchica of C. B.) Suuinancy- 
•wort , a perennial plant, and native of Europe; the root is long, hard, 
black, woody and strikes deep into the ground, the stalks are like the 
former, though shorter, and for the most part procumbent, and 
strike root at the joints; the leaves are narrow, smooth, and grow 
four at a joint, except near the tops of the stalks where there are 
two only, placed opposite, the flowers come out in umbels from the 
ends of the stalks, they are of a pale red colour, and appear in June. 
There is a variety with white flo wers. 

Medical virtues. This plant is said to be admirable for the cure 
of squinancies, either taken inwardly or externally applied. 

3. A:Q jatkknis (Rubia Quadrifolia of C. B.) Italian Waodroof, 
a perennial plant, and native of the Italian and Helvetian mountains; 
the stalks are weak, jointed and square, sending forth branches al¬ 
ternately, they are about eighteen inches high, the leaves are broad, 
oval, spear-shaped, smooth and grow four together at a joint, tnc 
flowers come out in bunches from the ends of the stalk and branches 
In May and June. 

4. A: Sen is, (Rubeola Quadrifolia of Haller, Gallium Album of 
Moris.) Sweediih Woodfbof, a perennial plant, growing naturally on 
the dry rocky parts of Sweden, Thuringia, Gaul and Siberia, it 
hath a weak flaccid, square jointed, branching stalk, which unless 
supported, lies on the ground; the leaves are narrow, and near the 
bottom of the plant grow six at a joint, higher up four only surround 
the stalk in a radiated manner at each joint, the flowers come out 
in bunches from the end of the main stalx and branches, they are 
of a white colour, and appear in Mayor June, succeeded by ripe 
seeds in July. 

5. A: Erecto, (Rubia Cynanchia Saxatiiis, of C. Bauh.) 
Squinancy-wort, a perennial and native of the Pyrennees. I nis 
species hath upright square jointed stalks , about eight or ten inches 
high, the leaves are spear-shaped, narrow, smooth and quaternate; 
the flowers are tubular, mostly trifid, and of a red colour, tney ap¬ 
pear in June and July, and the seeds ripen in September. i hese 
plants are propagated by seeds sown in the autumn or spring, they 
are extremely hardy, and will grow in any soil or situation; they 
may also be encreased by parting the roots, especially in autumn. 

6. A: C-crulea, B tic IVoodroof, an annual plant, growing plen- 
tifullv among the corn in Flanders, Germany, France, &c. It hath 
long, fihious reddish coloured roots, and square jointed, upright, 
branching stalks, of about eighteen inches height; the leaves are ob- 
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long, pointed, of a dull green colour, and grow six together at a joint, 
surrounding the stalk in a radiated manner; the flowers come out in 
clusters from the ends of the stalks and branches, sitting close at 
their extremities, they are of a blue colour and appear in June and 
July. The culture of it is extremely easy by sou ing the seeds soon 
after they are ripe, or in the spring in any common garden mould. 
ASP.IODEL LILY. See Crinum. 

ASPHOD 2 ELUS. Asphodel, or King's Spear, a genus of the Hex- 
andria Monogynia class of plants, ranking in the 9th Natural Or¬ 
der Spathacex; the calix is divided into six parts, and the necta- 
rium consists of six valves covering the gerinen, that is, the valves 
are inserted into the base of the corolla, and forms a complete 
arch over the germ; a filament springing from each of them. 
There are six species. 

1. A: Ramosus. (A: Albus Ramosus Mas. C. B. A: Major 
Flor. Alb. Ramos, J. B.) Branching Asphodel., a native of Germany, 
growing in the meadows. This species has naked stalks, which 
attains a height of three feet; its roots are composed of many fleshy 
fibres, to each of which adheres an oblong bulb, of the size of a small 
Potatoe. Its leaves are sword-shaped, smooth, flexible and sharp at 
the edges, and between these the stalks arise, sending forth lateral 
branches; the summits of which are adorned with white star-shaped 
flowers, growing in long spikes, which tend upwards, these appear 
sometime early in June, and are succeeded by seeds which ripen in 
autumn. 

Domestic uses. The pulpy roots of this plant were eaten by the an¬ 
cients, with the addition of salt, while its stalks, roasted under hot 
wood ashes afforded them a delicious repast. 

2. A: Non Ramo»us. (A: Major Flore Albo. Non Ramosa. J. B.) 
Unbranched Asphodel, a perennial plant; this species differs from 
the foregoing in having a single unbranched stalk, longer and nar¬ 
rower leaves, the flowers of a purer white, growing in longer spikes. 
The roots are alike. 

3. A: Albus, White Asphodel, a perennial; the stalks of this spe¬ 
cies seldom rise higher than two feet, and divide into several 
spreading branches, the leaves are keel-shaped, that is, iong, almost 
triangular, and hollow like the keel of a boat. The stalks are termi¬ 
nated by loose spikes of white flowers, smaller than the foregoing. 
The roots are also composed of smaller fibres. 

4. A: I'Istuloso, Annual Fistutar-leaved Asphodel , or Annual 
Branching Spiclerwort: The leaves of this species are spread out im¬ 
mediately from the root, in a large cluster, plain on their upper sur¬ 
face, but convex under. The flower stalks rise also immediately 
from the root, attain a height of about two feet, and are divided into 
three or tour branches, which are adorned with white starry flowers, 
with purple lines on the outside. They blow in July or A »gu6t, and 
about October perfect their seeds. The roots are composed of nu¬ 
merous yellow fleshy fibres. 

5. A: I.utkus. (A: Folio Fisluloso Striato Non Ramosus, Luteus, 
&c. Moris.) Common Ye low Asphode , a native of Sicily; this species 
hath roots composed of many thick, yellow fleshy fibres or knobs, so 
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disposed that they all adhere to a larger one, serving as the basis of 
the whole, and from which arises strong round single stalks, which 
rise nearly three feet and are adorned with yellow star-shaped ilow- 
ers, which blow in June—it is also a perennial. 

Domestic uses. The roots of this speciesare excellent, and abound 
in farinaceous particles, easily extracted in boiling water; this mealy 
decoction passed through a seive and mixed with barley or rye flower, 
affords a palatable and most nourishing bread. Its stalks though 
naturally acrid, may be deprived of their acrimony by boiling, and 
converted to a similar use, and the seeds duly prepared answers the 
same purposes. Shoe-makers prepare an excellent paste from the 
roots for cementing inner soles, which is preferable to common 
paste. 

6. A: Narthecium Ossifragum: (Gramen Ossifragum of 
Paulli and Barth.) Lancashire Asfihodel , a native of Britain, which 
delights in turfy marshes, and flowers in July or August. Its only 
excellence is that of ornamenting a garden. It is supposed to be 
very noxious to sheep, which though they thrive upon it at first, 
they afterwards die with svmtoms of a diseased liver; cows how¬ 
ever eat it without anv apparent bad effect. Paulli and Bartholine 
say that this plant possesses the property of changing the bones of 
such animals as swallow it into Cartilage, and thus producing that 
singular disease in cattle, which in the human frame is called Mol- 
lities Ossium or softness ol the bones. 

In Hermannus’s Hortus; the arrangement of this genus is diffe¬ 
rent from the foregoing. It is much to be lamented that most Bo¬ 
tanists have adopted their own method in classing of plants, &c. It 
is said there are but five species belonging to this genera, we howe¬ 
ver find six, to which are added the follo wing, Irom different au¬ 
thors, viz. 

Asfihodelus Allobrogicus , (Phalangium Magno Flore ofC. l>. f na- 
latigium Allobrogicum of Moris, and Phalangium Lilli Iloreol J. B. l 
Asfihodelus Minimus, (Pseudo Asphode'us of C. B.: Asphodelus 
Luteus—Acori foliis Palustris, Anglicus Lobelii, J. B.) 

Asfihodelus Bulbosus Dodonid, J. B: v. Ornithogalum. 

A :fihodelus fol is Fistulosis, C. B. J. B. Moris, v. Phalangium. 
Forthe Lily Asphodel see Amaryllis. 

ASPLENIUM, a genus of the Cryptogamia Filicis class, ranking 
in the 55th Natural Order Filicis. The parts of fructification are 
situated in the small sparse line under the disc ot the leaves. 
There are 24 species. 

1. A: Finn atifib'js, (Ceterach Officinarum of C. B.) Sfileen- 
wort , a perennial plant, growing naturally horn the fissures of moist 
locks, old walls, xc. in England, Wales. France, Italy and the East. 
The root is composed of a multitude of black, slender fibres, much 
implicated or interwoven one with anotner. I he leaves, which are 
all distinct plants, rise immediately Irom the roots, are about four 
inches long, and three fourths of an inch broad, they are piunatifid, 
the segments join in one body at the base, and they are arranged 
alternately along the mid-rib, which is naked at the bottom, and ter¬ 
minated by an odd lobe or segment; the leaves, or rather the plants 
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are of a thickish substance,.of a pale green colour on their upper 
side, and soft and downy underneath, where their fructifications arc 
situated. 

» Part used. The leaves. 

Sensible firofierties. Taste herbaceous, somewhat mucilaginous 
and’roughish. 

Medical virtues. This plant is deemed pectoral and diuretic, and 
is employed in Nephritic cases, and the cure of jaundice. The vir¬ 
tues which it has been most celebrated for bv Dioscorides and other 
antient writers, is that which it has the least title to: diminishing 
the spleen. 

2. A: Scolopendrium. (Lingua Cervina Officinarum of C. B. 

Phvllitis Crispa of J li.) Harts- a perennial p*ant, growing 

naturally in shady rocky situations in most parts of Europe. The 
roots are composed of long black slender fibres, platted together; the 
leaves, or rather plants, rise many together, standing on black hairy 
footstalks, they are simple, undivided, heart-shaped at their base, 
pointed at their extremity, eight or ten inches long, an inch and a 
half broad, of a line glossy green colour on their upper side, and 
streaked and rough on the back by the fructification, wnere they are 
disposed in numerous short oblique lines. 

Part used. The leaves. 

Sensible firofierties. Taste mucilaginous, somewhat roughish like 
that of Maiden-hair, but more disagreeable. 

Medical -virtues. It is recommended in obstructions of the Viscera, 
and lor strengthening their lone, in which intention they have been 
sometimes used alone, or in conjunction with Maiden-hair, or the 
other plants called Capillary. It is also highly praised for curing 
the Dysentery and the bites of venomous serpents, Hypochondri¬ 
asis, Palpitation of the heart, 6ic. but modern piactitioners will not 
allow it to possess so many virtues. 

3. A: Trichomanks, (Trichomanes S: Polytrichum Officinarum 
ofC. B. Adiantum Maritinuim pf Fluke.) Common , or English Mai¬ 
den-hair, an indigenous perennial plant, growing naturally in the cre¬ 
vices of rocks, old walls anu shady places of Europe, and in.Canada, 
Pennsylvania and Carolina. The root is a cluster of slender black 
fibres, the leaves or rather plants, stand on round, slender, brittle, 
black, glossy stalks, they are pinnated and about half a foot long, the 
pinnulae are roundish, crenated, stand opposite, are smooth, of a 
bright, glossy, strong green colour, and are terminated by an odd 
foliole. it ilowers- from May to October. 

j art used. The Herb. 

Sensible firofierties. The leaves have a mucilaginous, sweetish, 
subastrnigent taste, without any particular flavour. 

Mi dical virtues, it is esteemed useful in disorders of the breast, 
and is used in infusion or decoction, with an an addition of Liquorice, 
for the expectoration of tough phlegm, and for opening obstructions 
of the Ciscera. It is also substituted in room of the true Maiden¬ 
hair, ( ddiant hum verum) in preparing the famous syrup called Ca- 
fw.laire , for which it does very well, and if a small quantity of orange 
flower water is added, it is hardly distinguished from the true sort. 
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4. A: Album, (Adiantum Album cf J.B. Ruta IS luraria of C 
Paronychia of Gamer.; White Maiden-hair, Rut-Leaved Maiden-hair , 
or Wad-Rue, an indigenous perennial plant, according to Michaux, 
growing in the fissures of rocks, See. in Carolina. He calls it Asple- 
nium liuta Muraria: We have before mentioned this species under 
tiie article Adiantum Album, we shall now give the description. The 
fibres oi the roots are as fine as hairs, numerous and variously in¬ 
terwoven and clotted together, the leaves are small, elegant, decom¬ 
pound, and grow on dark brown or blackish footstalks. These foot¬ 
stalks rise naked to two or three inches high, and then send forth 
several branches, each of which is terminated by partial leaves, 
finely divided in the manner of the true Maiden-hair, (or as some 
fancy) the Rue of our Kitchen Gardens; the folioles are of a thick- 
ish substance, rigid, wedge-shaped, of a pale green colour on their 
upper side, and brownish underneath. 

Medical iriues. This species is said to be a fine pectoral, diuretic, 
&c. and is used in the same intentions as the first species, it is also 
said to be good for the cuie of ruptures in young children. 

5. A: V iride, (Trichomanes Ramosum, > c. of C. and J. B. and 
Gerard.) Green Maiclen-hair, a perennial plant, and native of Eng¬ 
land, f ranee and Italy, growing naturally in shady places, and on 
old walls, 6ec. The fibres are as fine as any of the other sorts, and 
are clotted together in the same manner; the leaves are pinnated, 
and about four or five inches long,the pinna are roundish, truncated 
at their base, of a deep strong shining green colour, and terminated 
by an odd one, the lower ones are the smallest. There are several 
varieties ot this species called the Larger, the Small and the Branch¬ 
ing Green Maiden-hair. 

JVote. They are all possessed of the same qualities, which are 
nearly similar to those of the Common Maiden-hair. 

6. A: HfiMioNiTis, (Hemionitis Vulg. and Vera of C. Bauh. and 
Clus.) Italian Hart's-tongue , a perennial and native of Spain and 
Italy ; the root is iike the Common Hart’s-tongue or Scolopendrum ; 
the leaves are simple, heart-shaped, hastated, and composed of five 
undivided lobes, growing on long footstalks; the fructifications are 
arrayed in oblique lines on the back. 

Medical virtues. These are the same as the A: Scolopendrium 
before mentioned. 

7. A: Filicula, (Chama filix Marina, Sec. of J. B. Filicula Ma- 
ritimiofC. B. and Filix Marina of Park.) Sea Maiden-hair, a peren¬ 
nial plant, growing naturally on the sea-rocks of England and Ame¬ 
rica. The fibres of the roots are like black hairs, extremely nume¬ 
rous and much implicated and tangled one with another; the leaves 
stand on glossy, slender, brown or blackish footstalks; they are pin¬ 
nated and the pinna are oboval, elegantly serrated or crenated, 
obtuse and wedge-shaped at their base; they are of a firm substance, 
terminated by an odd one, stand opposite (or nearly so) along the 
midrib; and the fructification on their back is of a rusty Iron colour. 

8. A: Subtripinnatis, (Adiantum Nigrum Sec. of Michaux, and 
other Authors) Black Maklen-hair, an indigenous perennial plant, 
growing naturally on the mountains in Carolina, and on old walls, 
Kc. as well as in Europe; the fibres of the root of this species are 


considerably thick, black, and interwoven one with another; the 
leaves are doubly and frequently triply -pinnated ; the folioles are 
ranged alternately, and the pinn c are spear-shaped, oval, cut and 
serrated on their edges; the whole leaf is almost triangular, the up¬ 
per side is of a dark green colour, and the under is dusted over with 
a fine yellow or saffron-coloured farina belonging to the fructifica¬ 
tion; the stalk is rigid, black, glossy, and naked from four to six 
inches high, and then branches out for the support of the diffeient 
parts which form the whole leaf. There are several varieties of this 
species. 

JVAc. Michaux mentions four other species as indigenous, viz. 

9. A: Rhizophyllum. 10. A: Trichomanoides. 11. A: An- 
Gt 1 stifolium, and 12. A: Thelypteroidks. The remaining 13 
species are by different authors, referred to the Adiantum, Ceterach, 
Hemionitis, and Trichomanes, w hich see respectively. 

ASTER, S-arwort, a genus of the Syngenesia Polygamia Snperflua 
class of plants, ranking in the 49th Natural Order, Comftosita-dis- 
isides; the receptacle is naked; the pappus is simple, the rays of 
the corolla are ten, and the calix is imbricated or tiled; there are 
36 species, 28 of which are indigenous, according to Michaux. 

1. A: Atticus, (Amellus Virgilii of some authors.) Italian 
Starwort , a perennial plant and native of Italy and the southern 
parts of Europe, grows about two feet high, with numerous, up¬ 
right firm branching stalks, the leaves are rough, spear-shaped and 
obtuse, they have three conspicuous veins, and their edges are en¬ 
tire, the ends of the stalks are adorned with flowers, / the florets in 
the centre are of a golden yellow, while the rays of the flowers are 
of a fine blue; they often blow in December, and make a lovely 
appearance. 

2. A: Tripolium, (Tripolium Majus Cceruleum of C. Bauh.) 
Sea Slat-wort, grows naturally on the sea-shores and salt marshes 
in many parts of Europe. The leaves are spear-shaped, fleshy, 
smooth and entire; the stalks are terminated by a corymbus of 
blue flowers, which blow' in autumn. 

3. A: Alpinus, (A: Montanus Cceruleus of C. B.) Alftine Star- 
wort, or Michaelmas Daisy. Of this species there are many varie¬ 
ties, which differ so greatly in appearance that they have been tak¬ 
en for distinct species, and have been so titled by old Botanists ac¬ 
cordingly. However, the parent of them all, which is the present, 
is a perennial plant and native of Austria, Helvetia, Yallesia and 
the Pyrennean mountains; it is a low plant, seldom rising a foot high, 
the radical leaves are moderately broad, spear-shaped and obtuse, 
the stalk is unbranched, and garnished with leaves of the same form, 
but narrower, the top is crowned by a single large blue flower, which 
will be in its full lustre in July. 

4. A: Striatis, Siberian Starsvort; the stalks of this plant are 
striated, the leaves are broad, spear-shaped, veiny, rough and ser¬ 
rated at the upper parts; the flowers grow in umbels; the footstalks 
are downy, and each supports a single flower, which will be in bloom 
in July or August. 

5. A: Latifolius, Broad-leaved American Starwort , an indige¬ 
nous perennial plant, growing naturally in Virginia, &c. The stalks 
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are very infirm, and send forth many side branches, spreading one 
from another; the leaves are broad, oval, and their edges serrated; 
the flowers grow on footstalks each supporting one flower; their 
colour is white, and they appear late in summer. 

6. A: Bellidis, Bushy Daisy Starwort , an indigenous perennial, 
growing naturally in Canada, Virginia, and Florida; the stalks are 
divided into many narrow branches, which are again divided so as 
to form a very bushy plant; the leaves are very narrow, their edges 
entire; the flowers grow in loose-panicles; the footstalks are narrow 
and striated, each supporting a flower, the rays oi which are. of a 
clear white, while the disc is yellow—they somewhat resemble the 
common Daisy, though smaller; it blows in October. 

7. A: Americanus Belvedere, Belvedere-leaved Starwort, an 
indigenous perennial plant, growing naturally in the United States. 
It hath stalks that are somewhat branching, slender and angular; 
rough narrow leaves with entire edges; the ends ol the branches are 
ornamented with longish spikes of flowers of a whitish blue colour 
towards autumn. 

8. A: Marilandicus, Maryland Linaria-lcaved Starwort , an in¬ 
digenous perennial, growing naturally in the United States, hath 
several purple-coloured stalks, with rough, narrow, green, carinated, 
acute leaves; the flowers are of a deep violet colour, with leafy foot¬ 
stalks, and terminate the branches: these also blow in October. 

9. A: Linieolium, Flax-leaved Starwort, an indigenous peren¬ 
nial plant of the United States, attains a height of about four feet, 
the stalks branching from the sides; the leaves are narrow, acute 
and entire, they grow alternately and embrace the stalk with their 
base; the'flowers are blue, terminate the branches, and blow in 
August and September. 

10. A: Nar bonensium, Marbonne Starwort or Blue Cluster flow¬ 
ering Aster , grows naturally in Hungary, Spain, and France; it 
hath erect branching stalks near two leet high; the leaves are nu¬ 
merous, long, narrow, entire, and of adusky green; the "Flowers ter¬ 
minate the branches in clusters, and aie of a blue colour, showing 
themselves in August. 

11. A: Simpljcissimus, Virginian Single Stalked Starwort , an 
indigenous perennial growing, naturally in Virginia; it attains a 
height of about four feet, and hath a single unbranching stalk; the 
leaves are of an oval, oblong figure, entire, downy, and sit close to 
the stalk; it produces blue flowers at the top of the stalk in a kind of 
spike, and blooms about October. 

12. A: Alternis, While Virginian Starwort, an indigenous pe¬ 
rennial, which grows near a yard high; the leaves are very narrow, 
and grow alternate; the stalks are each terminated bv a single white 
flower in November. There are two or three varieties. 

13. A: Virginianus Comosus, Waved-ieaved Starwort, an indi¬ 
genous perennial; the stalks grow near a yard high, and are branch¬ 
ing; the leaves are heart-shaped, waved, and downy underneath, 
surrounding the stalk with their base; the flowers grow in loose 
spikes, and are of a whitish blue colour, blowing in September. 

14. A: Novae Angliae ,Mew-England Starwort,a perennial plant, 
growing naturally in New-England; this attains a height of lour or 
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five feet, hath hairy stalks, and alternate, spear-shaped entire leaves,- 
which half surround the stalk, with their base ; the flowers are very 
large, of a violet purple colour, placed at the tops ol the stalks, and 
blow in September. 

15. A: Ericoidf.s, Bushy lieath-like Starivort , a perennial, and 
native of Virginia ; it attains a height of about three feet, branching, 
saaslo form a very bushy plant; the leaves arc very narrow and entire; 
the flowers are small, whitish, and very inconsiderable—it blows in 
October. 

16. A: Latifolia, (A: Cordifoliurs of Michaux,) Broad-’ca ed 
Autumnal Starivort, a perennial, growing naturally in Canada, Flo¬ 
rida, and on the tract eastward of the Alleghany Mountains, and in 
Asia. It attains a height of about two feet, hath several slender 
branching stalks : the leaves are heart shaped, pointed, with their 
edges finely serrated. The ends of the branches are ornamented 
with panicles of white flowers in September. 

XT. A: Macrophyllus, Rough Lanceolate-learned American 
Starivort , a perennial, and native of Canada, grows about three feet 
high ; the stalks are upright, firm and of a purple colour; the leaves 
are spear-shaped, rough, and half surround the stalk with their base, 
the flowers terminate the stalk in a kind of Corymbus, of a pale blue 
colour. They blow in October. 

IS. A: Subramosa, (A: Uniflorus of Mich.?) Marsh Virginian 
Starivort , a perennial, growing naturally in marshy places in Vir¬ 
gin a. It hath a very slender, erect, and almost naked stalk that 
sends forth a few side branches ; the leaves are spear-shaped, obtuse, 
entire, and a little like those of the common Daisy ; the flowers are 
whitish, and appear early in summer. 

19. A: C/eruleus Americanus, Mutable Starivort , an indige¬ 
nous perennial plant, growing naturally in the United States; it 
attains a height of about 12 inches; it hath bioad, spear-shaped, ser¬ 
rated leaves, and produces its flowers in panicles ; the rays of which 
are of a deep purple, but the flowers of the disc have this mutable 
property, that being yellow on their opening, they die away, or alter 
to a purple co’our. It flowers in November. 

20. A: Caroliniana, (A: Virginianus of Moris. A: Trades- 
cante of Michaux,) Late White Carolina Starivort, a perennial, grow¬ 
ing naturally in Carolina; it is a tall growing plant, attaining a height 
of six feet, sending forth branches from the sides ; it hath narrow 
spear-shaped, and somewhat serrated leaves ; the flowers grow in 
spikes from the ends of the branches, are small, whitish, and blow in 
November. 

A'bte. In future I shall take the liberty, where I find any species 
of plants peculiar to either state in particular, without being common 
to most or all the states, of naming it after the state to which it 
may be peculiar, notwithstanding its former specific name, which 
I shall, nevertheless add as in the preceding species. 

2,. A: Novae Belgiae; A’civ Hoi and Starivort , a perennial 
plant, growing naturally in Carolina and Virginia ; the stalks grow 
about four feet high, are firm and upright; leaves spear-shaped, 
somewhat serrated, and grow close to the stalk with their base ; the 
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.flowers are of a pale violet colour, and grow in kinds of umbels, blow¬ 
ing in September. 

22. A; Grandiflorus, (A: Virginianus pyramidalus ofMarlin) 
Large flowering, or Catedby's Virginian Starwort , so called by the 
British gardeners, who, nevertheless observe that Catesby first 
brought the seeds from Carolina. It is a perennial—Michaux des¬ 
cribes it as growing naturally in the mountainous parts of Virginia, 
and Carolina ; it attains a height of about three feet, the stalks put 
forth many branches from the sides, the leaves are narrow, spear- 
shaped, rough arid reflexed, the side branches are each terminated 
by a large blue flower, which wifi be in full perfection in November. 

23. A: Divf.rsifolius, (A: Ericoides of Diile.) Oval flowered 
.Aster, a perennial plant, and native of Carolina : it attains a height 
of six feet; the stalk leaves are small, though entire, the branch 
leaves are spear-shaped and entire ; the flowers grow from the 
sides of the branches on short footstalks ; they are of an oval figure, 
the disc being very convex ; the rays are white and very short ; the 
florets in the disc are pale and have yellow styles : It flowers in No¬ 
vember, and if the weather permits continues flowering till after 
•Christmas. 

The foregoing being perennials, are propagated by parting 
the roots, which may be done in autumn : Some of them may be 
also raised from seeds —The following, which are annuals, are pro¬ 
pagated from seeds sown on a moderate hot-bed in the spring, where 
they are to remain until the plants are tolerably strong. The time 
for removing them is generally in September, and particularly in a 
moist day. / 

24. A: Chinensis, (A: Chenopodii folio annutts ofDille.) China 
Aster , or Chinese Starwort , an annual plant, growing naturally in 
China. There are eight beautiful varieties of this species, viz. the 
single white , single red , blue and jikrfie, and double of the same colours 
which latter are amazingly grand. The single sorts are alsu large • 
and elegantly surrounded by the ray, that some even prefer them to 
the double. The stalks are round, and run into several divisions; 
the leaves are oval, angular, indented and placed on footstalks on 
the branches ; each branch is terminated by one large specious sin¬ 
gle or double flower, of one or other of the/sorts above mentioned, 
either of these are well calculated to deck our gardens in the most 
showy grand and pleasing manner, and particularly as they can be 
had to he in blow from August till November, a liipe when most 
other flowers are gone. 

25. A: Canadensis, (Beilis Umbcllifera of Cornutus.) Canada 

Aster , growing naturally in Canada; it is much inferior to the other 
species ; it attains a height of about two feet, having leaves of an 
oval figure, somewhat indented on their edges; the stalks are ter¬ 
minated in corymbs of whitish flowers on naked footstalks. They 
blow in August. ‘ 

26. A: Pinnatis, Pinnated-leaved Aster, grows naturally at Ve¬ 
ra Cruz, from whence Doctor Houston brought the seeds in 1731 ; 
it is a low plant, seldom rising higher than a foot ; the stalk is 
beautifully adorned with pinnated leaves, each consisting of about 
three pair of heart-shaped serrated lobes, terminated by an odd one ; 
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the flower crowns the top of the stalk, is large and of an orange 
colour. This blows in July or August. 

27. A: Fruticosus, (A: Africanus of Com.) Hyssofi-leaved , 
white Shrub ylster, grows naturally at the Cape of Good-Hope. It 
attainsthe height of about a yard, hath a woody stem which sends out 
several side branches of a purplish colour, the leaves are numerous, 
narrow, and several of them arise from the same point, eight or 
ten of them are usually in a cluster, and are of a fresh green co¬ 
lour; the flowers are produced early in March among the leaves, 
on long naked footstalks, they grow singly and are white. There 
is however a variety of it with pale blue flowers, and another whose 
rays are of a fine purple. 

28. A: Suffructicosus, (Asteropterus, Fruticosus of Yaill.) 
Germander-leaved blue Shrub yister, a native of the same place with 
the former, attains the same height. Its branches are garnished 
with decurrent, oboval leaves, a little serrated on their edges, and 
downy on their under part, the flowers are produced from tne ends 
of the branches, without any footstalks, and are ol a sky-blue co¬ 
lour. 

29. A: Df.currens, Yew-leaved Shrub jdster, a native of the 
Cape of Good-Hope. The leaves are awl shaped, decurrent and 
have a rough border, the flowers are produced from the ends of the 
branches, and are small. 

30. A: Fruticulosus, Oval-leaved Shrub ylster , a low shrub, 
dividing as it rises into a few small branches. The leaves, are oval 
oblong, acute, downy underneath, and sit close the branches, 
having no footstalks; the flowers are produced from the ends of the 
branches, each footstalk supports a single flow er, which is of a blue 
colour. This is also a native of the Cape. 

31. A: Tortifoi.ius, Michaux (Conyza bifoliate of Walt.) a na¬ 
tive of Carolina, hath small wedge-shaped, oboval, entire leaves, 
somewhat twisted. It produces its white flowers in a kind of co- 
rymbus. 

32. A: Infirmus, a native of Canada and Carolina, with sub- 
rhumboidal oval lanceolate leaves, pointed and entire; the flowers 
are small, and are produced in spreading panicles, on lorked foot¬ 
stalks, they are of a white colour. 

33. A: Acuminatus, a native of Canada, hath a simple, angu¬ 
lar, though bending stem, the leaves are oval, lanceolate, long and 
pointed, and irregularly cut or serrated on their edges, theitoweis 
are produced in w ide spreading panicles on forked lootstalks. 

34. A: Amygdalinus, (A: Lmbellatus, Hort. Kew :) a native of 
Canada and the hilly parts of Carolina; hath entire, lance-shaped 
leaves, and produces its white flowers in corymbs. 

35. A: Rigidus, a native of Carolina, hath a low, simple, erect 
stem, with entire linear leaves, stiff, and have their margins cili¬ 
ated. The stalks are terminated with small flowers w ithout foot¬ 
stalks. 

36. A: Sraksiflorus, a native of Carolina, hath a small branch¬ 
ing stem, with linear reflexed leaves, edges entire. It produces its 
flowers irregularly. 

There are several other species enumerated by Walter and Mi¬ 
chaux, which are referred to the article Conyza. 
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ASTRAGALUS, Liquorice Vetch, or Milk-Vetch, a genu 3 of the 
Diadelphia Decandria class of plants, ranking in the 32d Natu¬ 
ral Order, t a/iilionace<e ; the calix is a tubular monophyllous 
perianthium, divided at the top into five acute segments, the co- 
roiia is Papilionaceous, the vexillnm is upright and longer than 
the other parts, obtuse, emarginated and reflexed on the sides; 
the al ; are oblong and shorter than the vexillum, the carina is 
emarginated, and the length of the ale; the stamina are ten in 
number, nine of them join in a body, and one stands singly, their 
position is nearly upright, and their anther- roundish. The Pis- 
tillum consists of a taper germen, a subulated ascendant style, 
and an obtuse stigma. The Pericar/iium is a pod of two cells, 
gibbous. The Seeds are kidnev-shaped—some authors havebor- 
ro we'd forty-one species of different genera and placed to the pre¬ 
sent ; However, 39 are said to belong it, the remaining forty- 
one are to be found among the Apios, Securidaca, Lunaria, Gly- 
cyrrniza, Foenum-Groecum, Cicer, Vicia, Osobrychis, Chamoe- 
buxus, Sec. See. Such and so many are the various classifications 
ol different authors, that there is nearly as great confusion in the 
collection and arrangement of the genera and species as there was 
said to be in the construction of Sabel. 

1. A: Caiioliniakus, Carolina Milk-Vetch, an indigenous peren 
nial, growing naturally in the hilly parts of Carolina; it hath several 
erect stalks that attain a height of about three feet, the leaves are 
large, being composed of near twenty pair of oval smooth lobes, be¬ 
sides tne oud one that terminates the leaf, the flowers are produced 
from ine wings of tie leaves in spikes, they are of a yellowish green 
colour, and blossom in August, succeeded by smooth roundish, ob¬ 
long, erect pods. 

2. A: Gkokgiaf., * (A: Glaber of Michaux) Smooth-stalked, 
Georgia Milk-Vetch, grows naturally in Georgia, hath a smooth 
erect stem, though deeply furrowed lengthways, so as to become an¬ 
gular, the leaves are oblong and lance-shaped, the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in loose spikes, winch are succeeded by smooth, roundish, ob¬ 
long, incurved, tumid and compressed pods. 

3. A: Yillosus, Hairy leaved Georgia Milk-Vetch, a naiive of 
Georgia; the stalks will attain a height of abbot two feet; if si: - 
ported they will grow erect, otherways they trail on the ground; i e 
leaves are oval, hairy and a little downy; the flowers are prodin d 
in small spikes, and are of a pale colour, they are succeeded by ob¬ 
long pods, assurging or bending upland down, covered with a whit¬ 
ish down. 

4. A: Canadensis, Canada Milk Vetch, a perennial ami native of 
Canada, the stalks are very irregular, attaining the same he> 1 t 
with the former, the leaves are large; the pinnae are oval nd 
hairy on the underside, the flowers are produced from the win of 
the leaves, in spikes of a yellowish green colour, l’hey blosso in 
July, and are succeeded by cylindrical pointed pods. 

5. A: Tragacantha, (Tragacantha of C. Bauh.) Tragc nth 
Shrub , or Goat’s Thorn, is a plant from which the Gum Tragac nth 
of the shops is obtained ; it grows naturally in the Levant, in Can- 
dia, on JVlounts Olympus, Ida, Etna, and most of the Southern 
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countries of Europe. The stalks are numerous, thick, tough, 
woody, of a white colour, a foot or two in length, and lie on the 
•ground, the leaves are pinnated, being formed of six or eight pair 
of foiioles, terminated by an odd one: there are several varieties of 
this species, but the principal are, the white, the red, the crimson, 
and the purple flowered Goats-thorn, the leaves ol some of these 
varieties are oval, in others oblong, others very narrow and spear- 
shaped, they are of a silvery white colour, and continue a long time 
on the plant, and after they are fallen, their footstalks still remain in 
the form of sharp thorns, guarding the plant on every side, the 
flowers are produced among the leaves and thorns, along the sides 
of the branches, and are one or other of the colours already mention¬ 
ed, they blow iu June or July,—they are propagated by seeds, sown 
in full ground beds, in the spring, great care must be taken of them 
until the stalks become woody, they may then be set abroad in a soil 
and situation naturally warm, they may also be propagated by slips 
or cuttings, taken in the spring from the old roots planted in pots, 
and assisted by a moderate degree of warmth in a hot-bed. 

Part used. The gum obtained from the plant, by most artificers 
called Gum Dragon. 

Sensible Properties. It is of a much stronger body than Gum 
Arabic, and does not so perfectly dissolve in water; a drachm will 
give to a pint of water the consistence of a syrup, which a whole 
ounce of Gum Arabic is scarcely sufficient to do. 

Medical -virtues . There has nothing been said of its medical vir¬ 
tues, farther than its use in forming troches and the like purposes, 
being preferable to the other gums. It however gives name to an 
officinal powder, and is an ingredient in the compound powder of 
Ceruss. 

•6. A: Glyctphyllos, (Glycyrrhiza Sylvest of C. B.) Common or 
Sweet Milk-Vetch , Liquorice Vetch , Wild Liquorice , or Liquorice 
Cocks-hcad, and by some called English Milk-Vetch. It is a peren¬ 
nial plant-, and is found growing wild in great plenty in lanes and 
woods in many parts of England, and is seldom admitted into gar¬ 
dens; it hath a creeping root, and procumbent stalks, oval leaves, 
and pale yellow flowers, which appear in June or July. This plant 
will thrive with uncommon luxuriance in poor, barren soils, and 
yields an abundance of tender and succulent herbage, affording an 
•excellent winter fodder for cattle; cows depastured on this plant are 
said to yield an abundance of rich milk, whence its proper English 
name, Sweet Milk-V etch. 

7. A: Orientaeis, (A: Vulgo Christiana Radix of Diosc:) Yel¬ 
low Oriented Muk-Vttch , a perennial and native of the East; hath 
upright stalks three /eet high, large pinnated leaves, the pinna: 
numerous, though placed but thinly on the mid-rib, they are of an 
oval figure, and in each leaf they are terminated by an odd one; the 
flowers are produced in clusters from the wings of the leaves, almost 
the whole length of the stalks; they are large, of a bright yellow 
colour, and blow in July. 

8. A: BukiPUreis, l urjile Oriental Mik-Vctch , a perennial and 
native of the East; hath erect, hairy stalks, large pinnated leaves, 
thepinnx are indented, the flow ers grow in round heads from the 
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Tclngs of the leaves, on very long footstalks, are of a purple co!our r 
and blow in July. 

9. A: Thuringiana, (Cicer Montanum of C. B. A: Yillosus, &c. 
of Amm:) Thuringiun Milk-Vetch , a perennial, growing naturally 
in Thuringia and Siberia; it hath several erect, hairy stalks, growing 
about two feet high; the leaves are pinnated and very vooly, the pin- 
n. are of an oval hgure, consist of several pair in each leaf, always 
terminated with an odd one; the Rowers are produced from the wings 
of the leaves in close spikes, their colour is yellow; they blow in June, 
and are succeeded by awl-shaped, hairy pods. 

10. A: Galkgae: foliis, (A: Syivaticus of Amm:) Goats-Kue- 
iec/ved Milk-Vetch , a perennial and native of Siberia, hath several 
smooth, erect stalks; tiie leaves arc pinnated and composed of above 
twenty pair of lobes, these are oval and always terminated by an 
odd one; the flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves in 
long spikes which hang downwards, they are oi a whitish colour, 
having some tints of yellow; they blow in June and July, and are suc¬ 
ceeded by triangular, sharp-pointed pods. 

11. A: Prostkatus, (Cicer Sylvest: of C. B.) Yellow Austrian 
Milk-Vetch , a perennial and native of Austria and Italy; hath stri¬ 
ated, prostrate stalks, lying flat on the ground; the leaves are pin¬ 
nated, and grow alternately, the pinna are small, of an oval figure, 
and consist of about ten pair with an odd one; the flowers are pro¬ 
duced from the wings of the leaves in small loose spikes, are yel¬ 
low', blow in July, and are succeeded by roundish pointed pods. 

12. A: Pumila, (Cicer Hispidis of C. B.) Dwarf Yellow Milk- 
Vetch , a perennial and native of Siberia, Hercynia, and Thuringia; 
hath a few erect flexuose stalks scarce a loot high; the leaves are 
large in proportion, and often composed of thirteen or fifteen pair of 
oval, obtuse pinna:; from the wings of the leaves are produced the 
footstalks that support the flowers, these are longer than the- leaves, 
and tne flowers grow horizontally at the top, they are yelio\\_, blow in 
July, and are succeeded by roundish pods. 

13. A: Syriacus, Syrian Milk-Vetch , a perennial and native of Si¬ 
beria; hath tender stalks inclining to trail; the leaves are narrow, 
spear-shaped, hairy and somew hat downy; the flowers are large, and 
are produced in tufts at the end of long footstalks, which rise from 
the w ngs of the leaves; they blow in July, and are'succeeded by 
oblohg, erect, hairy, downy pods. 

14. \: Pkocumckns, (Glaux Montana of Ray.) Small /hoary Pur¬ 
ple Milk-Vetch , a perennial and native of England; hath several 
weak procumbent stalks scarce four inches long; the leaves are 
pinnated, the lobes are narrow and downy, and sit close to the mid¬ 
rib; the flowers are large for so small a plant, they grow in loose 
spikes, are of a purple colour, and blow in June* 

15. A: Alpinum, Alpine Milk-Vetch , a perennial and native of 
the Alps, of Lapiaud and Switzerland; the stalks of these scarce 
exceed tnose of the former, and lie on the ground; the leaves are 
pinnated, and resemble somewhat those of the Common Vetch; 
the flowers are produced in loose, pendulous spikes from the wings 
o-f the leaves, and are succeeded by acute hairy pods. 
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16. A: Montanus, (Onohrychis of Clusius and C. B.) Mountain 
Milk-Vetch , a perennial and native of Helvetia and \ allesiu, the 
stalks are about two or three inches long 1 ; the leaves are pinnated, 
the pinna- narrow and set close to the mid-rib, terminated by an odd 
one; the flowers are produced in loose, erect spikes, their colour is 
purple; they blow in June, and are succeeded by oblong crooked 
pods. 

17. A: Acaulos, Round Podded Milk-Vetch , a perennial and na¬ 
tive of Siberia; this hath no sta k; the root is creeping, and from 
which the leaves immediately arise, they are pinnated, the piling 
are oval, and arranged by pairs along the mid-rib, terminated by an 
odd one, among these the flower-stalks arise, and are about the 
length of the leaves; the flowers grow at the tops in cylindrical 
spikes, of a yellow colour; they biovv in June, and are succeeded by 
roundish inflated pods, full of greenish seeds. 

18. A: Germanica, (A: Acauiis, Linn, Phaca, 8cc. of Zinn.) 
German Milk-Vetch , a perennial and native of Siberia ; th.s species is 
also without a stalk, the leaves come out in the same manner with the 
former, are pinnated, being composed of several paii of obtuse lobes, 
terminated with an odd one; its flowers are all produced in the same 
manner in spikes, and are blue; they appear in June, and are suc¬ 
ceeded by erect, inflated, awl-shaped, hairy pods. 

19. A: Luteis, / airy Yellow flowered Siberian Milk-Vetch , a pe¬ 

rennial and native of Siberia; this is also without stalks; the leaves 
are composed of several pair of oval, obtuse looes, terminated by an 
odd one, and are hairy ; its large > ellow flowers are produced in close 
spikes, supported by a thick, hairy, upright footstalk from among 
the leaves: these blow in July. , 

20. A: Helvetiana, (A: Acaulos, folios acutis.) Helvetian Milk- 
Vetch, a perennial and native of Helvetia, Oelandia, and Germany: 
this is also without a stalk, the leaves arise from the roots, and are 
composed of several pair of hairy, acute lobes, the flower-stalk sel¬ 
dom rises upright, the top of it is garnished with yellow flowers, 
having a stain of purple near the base, tney flower in July, and are 
succeeded by very hairy pods. 

Mote. The Ash-leaved Milk-Vetch , (A: Tuberosa of Tourne and 
Morison) is referred to the article Glycyne. 

21. A: Monspeliacus, (Securidaca luteu of C. B.) Mont/ielier 
Milk-Vetch , an annual and native of Montpelier in France, it hath 
several striated stalks or branches which lie flat on the ground, the 
leaves are pinnated, the pinn~ consist of about eight pair besides tne 
odd one, their ends are crenated, or cut with circular incisions, the 
flowers are produced on footstalks about three inches long from the 
wings of the leaves, they are of a paie yellow colour, will be in bloom 
in June, and are succeeded by awl-shaped, smooth recurved pods. 

22. A: Maritimus,(S ecuridaca Sicukiof Boccone) T'-ailing Mari¬ 
time Annual Milk-Vetch , grows naturally in Sicily, Portugal and 
Spain, the stalks are trailing and grow about two feet long, the leaves 
are pinnated, and the pinn consist of about ten pair besides the odd 
one, they are obtuse and thinly placed along the mid-rib, the flowers 
are produced from the wings of ,he leaves on footstalks about two 
inches long, four cr five of tnem usually grow together, they are of a 
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yellow colour, blow in July, and are succeeded by upright, triangu¬ 
lar prisrrf-shaped pods. 

23. A: Italica, (A: Anmms of PIuke: Ornithopodia of C. B. 
Vicia-Sesamea of Column:) Italian Milk-Vetch, an annual and na¬ 
tive of Italy, France, See. the stalks are weak and very diffuse, the 
leaves are pinnated and hairy, the pinnx consist of about ten or 
twelve pair, which are not always terminated by an odd one, the 
flowers are produced from the sides of the branches, in small heads, 
are of a copper colour, will be in bloom in July, and arc succeeded 
by erect, awl-shaped, reflex-pointed pods. 

24. A: Hispanicus, Sfianhh Milk-Vetch , an annual and native of 
Spain and the East, hath a few trailing hairy branches; the leaves 
are pinnated, the pinnae are obtuse, they consist of about ten pair 
besides the odd one which terminates them; the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in round heads, from the wings of the leaves on long loot- 
stalks, are of a fine purple colour, blow in July, and are succeeded 
by rough, short, heart-shaped, pointed pods. 

25. A: Aegyptiaca, (A: Subaculis of Linn. Phaca of Y an: Roy) 
JEgyfuian Milk-Vetch , an annual and native of Egypt; is a very low 
and tender plant, with hardly any stalk at all, the flowers grow im¬ 
mediately from the root on footstalks, two or three usually together, 
they are of a yellow colour, blow in July, and are succeeded by awl- 
shaped bi-carinated, or double keeled pods. 

26. A: Alopecu roides, Fox-tail, jil/iine Milk-Vetch, a biennial 
and native of Siberia and Spain, the stalks are upright, firm, hairy, 
and attain a height of three feet, the leaves are laige being composed 
of about twenty pair of oval pinna:, besides the odd one which termi¬ 
nates them; the flowers are produced from the wings of the leaxes, 
in thick, short, cylindrical spikes, on hardly any footstalks, the 
spikes are covered with a silvery down, out of which the flowers ap¬ 
pear in a singular manner, they are of a pale yellow colour, blow in 
July, and are succeeded by oval, wooly pods. 

Note. Of the remaining thirteen species (said properly to be¬ 
long to this genus,) I have seen no account. 

The perennials are easily propagated by seeds sown in the spring, 
and require no more than common care, as they delight in an open 
exposure.—The annuals are likewise propagated in the same man¬ 
ner.—The biennial is to be sown xvhdre it is to remain. 
ASTRANTIA, Mater wort, a genus of the Pcntandria Digy- 
nia Class of plants, ranking in the 45th Natural Order, Umbel- 
latx\ the involucrum is lanceolated, open, equal, and coloured; 
there are two species, both natives of the Alps, and possessing 
no remarkable properties; they are: 

1. A: Major, (Helleborus Nigr ot C. B. Veratrum Nigrum of 
Dodon:) Great Black Masterwort, a perennial growing naturally on 
the Alps; it hath large spreading roots, black without and white 
within; the radicle leaves are large and divided into five broad, ob¬ 
long, pointed lobes, deeply serrated on their edges, ot a dark green 
colour on their upper surface but paler under, they grow from the 
roots on long, firm footstalks; the flower stalks arise from among the 
leaves, they are round, striated, upright, firm, and will grow to about 
two feet high, at each joint stands a single leaf composed ci three 


sharp-pointed sawed lobes, and the top of it is crowned by the flowers, 
which are produced in compound umbels of a white colour, at the 
end of every branch; the small umbels stand upon long footstalks, 
and the leaves that compose the involucruin are spear-shaped, sharp- 
pointed, of a purplish colour, and extend beyond the rays of the 
flower. Though this is not a permanent 'property, for sometimes 
they are short and narrow, of a whitish, or green, and sometimes 
variegated with both. It flowers in summer. 

2. A: Minor, (Helleborus Minimus of C. B. and Boccone.) 
Small Black Masterwort, also a perennial, growing naturally on the 
Helvetian, Hetrurian, and Pyrenean mountains; it hath a large 
spreading root; the flower-stalk seldom exceeds a foot in height; the 
leaves are digitated or shaped like the hand, each leal being com¬ 
posed of seven or eight deeply serrated lobes w liich spread out like 
the fingers; the flowers are produced at the extremities of the 
branches in compound umbels, the leaves that compose the involu- 
crum are very narrow and often of a whitish coloui. They are pro¬ 
pagated by dividing the roots at any time in autumn; they are also 
raised from seeds, and are very hardy plants. 

Note. For the true Masterwort, see Imperatoria. 

ATAMASCO LILY. See Amaryllis. 

ASTRONILJM, a genus of the Dioecia Pentandria Class of plants; 
the male calix consists of five leaves, and the corolla is quinque- 
pelalous; the female same as the male; the styli three, and the 
seed single; there is but one species, viz. The A: Graveolens, a 
native of Jamaica. 

AT HA MANTA, S/iignel or Candy Carrot, a genus of the Pen¬ 
tandria Digynia Class of Plants, ranking in the 45th Natural 
Order Umbellate. The fruit is oblong and striated, and the 
petals are inflected and emarginated there are nine species, only 
one of which appears to be worthy of notice. 

1. A: Cretensis, (Daucus Cretici) Candy Carrot or Carrot of 
Crete , an umbelliferous plant, growing wild in the Levant and the 
warmer parts of Europe. The flower-stalk rises about two feet 
high, sending out many branches, clothed with many irregular 
leaves, formed like those of Fennel, and are terminated with com¬ 
pound umbels of white flowers, with five petals or flower-leaves, 
succeeded by oblong, hairy, channelled fruit, divided into two parts, 
containing one oblong hairy seed. 

Fart used. The Seeds. 

Sensible Jirofierties. Agreeable aromatic smell; warm, biting taste. 
Medical virtues. The seeds of Candy Carrot are said to be car¬ 
minative and diuretic, but are "seldom used in practice. 

2. A: Lidanotis, Mountain Stone Parsley, a perennial; and na¬ 
tive of Europe; hath upright, round, striated stalks, with large bi- 
pinnated leaves, composed of a multitude of broad serrated lobes, 
very beautiful; the flowers terminate the stalks in large hemispheri¬ 
cal umbels of a white colour. They blow in July. 

3. A: Meum, S/iignel, Meu, Bald, or Bawd Money, an umbelli¬ 
ferous plant, found wild in Italy and the warmer parts of Europe, 
and sometimes also in Britain. Here again we are led to turn to 
the article Aethusa, in consequence of the difference in classing 
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plants. Spignel is said by I.inn'eus, (according to some writers) to 
belong to the dLthusa genus, while the London College quote him 
also as referring it to this. This latter we take to be the best autho¬ 
rity, and consequently adopt it here. 

Part, used. The roots. 

Sensible firojierties. Pleasant aromatic smell, warm, pungent, bit¬ 
terish taste. 

M.-dical virtues. It is an useful aromatic and carminative, expel¬ 
ling wind, and warming and comforting the stomach. It is how¬ 
ever but seldom used in practice. Doctor Withering is of opinion 
that it will answer as a substitute for pepper. 

4. A: Nitidis, (Duucus secundus of Zanoni) Sicilian Carrot , a 
perennial and native of Sicily; the stalks grow a yard high, are 
round, upright, firm and branching, the leaves are divided into a 
multitude of narrow segments, and the radical ones are bright and 
shinining, but those on the stalk are a little hairy, and grow alter¬ 
nately; the flowers terminate the stalks in compound umbels; on 
short hairy footstalks, they are white and blow in July. 

5. A: Divaricatis, (Apium Montanum of C. B. Selinum of 
Haller; Oreoselinum of Clus.) Broad leaved Mountain Parsley, ape; 
rennial and native of Germany, rises upwards of three feet, the leaves 
are large, being composed of a multitude of oval, acute, serrated or 
jagged lobes, that spread themselves various ways. The flowers 
terminate the stalks like the others, and are also white. 

5. A: Imbricatim, Siberian Sfiignel, a perennial and native of Si¬ 
beria; this plant seldom exceeds a foot in height, hatha single slen¬ 
der, angular, furrowed stalk, the leaves are sub-bipinnated, glossy, 
and the pinnae lie over each other in the the imbricatim way (or 
like tiles one over another) the flowers are produced from the upper 
parts of the stalks in close umbels, and are of a white colour. 

7. A: Multipartitis, (Myrrhis Annua, et Tenuifolia of Moris.) 
Annual Sfiignel of Crete; this plant attains a height two feet, the leaves 
are composed of numerous parts, which arc very narrow, taper, 
sharp pointed and whitish: the flowers terminate the stalks in um¬ 
bels, their colour is also white, they blow in July, and are succeeded 
by striated iiairy seeds. There are two or three varieties of this spe¬ 
cies, which in all probability have been enumerated as so many spe¬ 
cies, for we find no farther account than mere terms for the re¬ 
mainder. They are all propagated from seeds, sown on a bed of. 
any common mould, in the spring. 

ATHANASIA, Goldilocks, (Referred by Michaux to the genus Per- 
soonia,) a genus of the Syngenesia Polvgamia jEqualis class of 
plants, hanking in the 49th Natural Order Com flash jc discoides; 
the receptacle is chaffy, as is the pappus, and very short; the caiix 
is imbricated. There are 20 species, neither of which possess 
either beauty or any remarkable property. 

1. A: Afrxcana, (Elichrysum of Magnol. Chrysanthemum of 
Triumf. Beilis of Moris.) Annual African Goldilocks , hath an up¬ 
right tender stalk of about eighteen inches height, divided into a few 
branches, the leaves are smooth pinnatifid, indented and hoary, the 
flowers terminate the stalk in round, simple, compact bunches, of a 
yellow colour, without fragrance, they appear in July, and the seeds, 
attended by a fine down, ripen in autumn. 
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2. A: Aethiopica, (Santolina. Spec: Plant: Coma of Comm, and 
Jacobxa of Pluke.) AEthiopian Samfihire-leuved Goldilocks , hath a 
woody upright stem of about six feet high, firm and branching, the 
bark on the main stem is rough and of a palish brown, but that on 
the young shoots is green often tinged with red, the leaves are small, 
narrow, of a pale green colour, and irregularly divided into three or 
five principal segments, the flowers come out from the ends of the 
branches, in a simple corvmbus of the composite kind, but being 
all hermaphrodites are destitute of rays, their colour is yellow, and 
continue in succession great part of the year. 

3. A: Cuneiformib us, (Santolina of Van Royen. Coma of 
Comm.) Trifurcated Athanasia , or Goldilocks , a native of -Ethiopia, 
is a branching shrub, and of the same height with the former, the 
leaves are short, flat, wedge-shaped, sessile, of a greyish colour, and 
are cut at the ends into three principal parts, the flowers come out 
from the ends of the branches, in round, compact single bunches 
of a pale sulphur colour, and continue in blow great part of the sum¬ 
mer and autumn. 

4. A: Dentatis, Dentated Athanasia, also a native of -(Ethiopia, 
hatha woody branching stalk three or four feet high, with nume¬ 
rous green branches, which afterwards become brown, the lower 
leaves are oblong, narrow, stiff and indented at the top, the upper 
ones are oval with their edges serrated, the flowers are produced in 
compound corymbs, they are of a pale yellow colour, and appear ear¬ 
ly in summer. 

5. A: Amplexicaui.ibus, Levigated Athanasia , a native of the 
Cape of Good-Hope, attains a height of about five feet, and is branch¬ 
ing; the leaves are oval, slightly indented on their edges, recurved 
and embrace the stalk with their base, the flowers terminate the 
branches in a compound corymbus, they are yellow and appear 
great part of the summer. 

6. A: Hirsutis, (Chrysanthemum Conyzoides of Breyn.) Ca/;z- 
tated Athanasia, a native of .Ethiopia, this attains a height of about 
four feet, the leaves are spear-shaped, hairy, resemble those of Mar¬ 
joram and grow alternately ; tine flowers come out from the ends of 
the branches, two or three together on very short footstalks; they 
are yellow, and appear great part of the summer. 

7. A: Crenatis, (Staehelina of the Spec : Plant*) Crenated Alha- 
nasia , a native of .Ethiopia; this attains a height of tw'o or three feet, 
and is a branching shrub, the leaves are narrow, three cornered and 
grow alternately, the flowers grow singly at the tops of t«e branches, 
and have this sin. ularity, the the scales of the calix are crenated; 
they are yellow and have no rays; they appear early in summer. 

8. A: Unifloris, Syuarrose Athanasia , a native of the Cape of 
Good-iiope; it attains a height of about four or five feet, the stalk is 
woody and branching, they are of an oval figure and recurved, the 
flowers come out singly on footstalks from the sides of the branches, 
and appear in June or July. 

9. A: Yiluosis, Downu A'hanasia, a native of .(Ethiopia, this at¬ 
tains a height of about eignj feet, bath a woody branching stem, the 
leaves are spear-shaped, undivided, hairy, white and downy, the 
flpwers come out from the ends and sides of the branches, in a si in- 
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pie corymbus, are of a yellow colour, and appear frequently through¬ 
out the summer and winter. 

10. A: Tomentosis, (Filago of the old Spec. Plant. Santolina of 
the Hort. Cliff. Gnaphalium ot C. B. Chrysanthemum of Moris.) 
Sea Cudweed., a perennial and native of the southern parts of Europe; 
the stalks are about ten inches high, upright, soft and wooly, the 
leaves are spear-shaped, obtuse, short, white, downy and soft to the 
touch, the flowers come out in roundish bunches from the tops of 
the stalks, are yellow and appear in June and July. 

Note. The Alhanasia of Walter is referred by Michaux to the 
genus Persoonia—which see. These are all propagated with the 
utmost facility by planting the slips or cuttings, or by sowing the 
seeds on a slight hot-bed, but the former method is preferable; com¬ 
mon mould that is light and in good heart, is the kind usually made 
choice of for setting the slips in, where they must be duly watered 
and shaded till they have taken root. 

ATR ACTVEdS, Distaff' Thistle , a genus of the Syngenesia Poly- 
gamia -Equalis class of plants, ranking in the 49th Natural Order 
Composite: Capita lee ; the corolla is radiated, and each of the little 
corolla has five teeth. There are three species enumerated by 
some writers, one of which, the Gummifera , is said to belong to 
the genus Carlina. 

1. Af Cancellata, Sma l Cnicus , or Annual Distaff' Hustle, is 
an annual exotic plant, growing in the south of France, which at¬ 
tains a height of about eight or nine inches; the stem is slender, 
clothed with hoary leaves, guarded with spines on their margins; 
the stem-sends out several tender branches towards the top, which 
are crowned with a head of flowers like those of the T histle. The 
empalemeiit is curiously netted over, is narrow at the top but swcl- 
lingbelow, and contains many florets of a purplish colour; which are 
succeeded by a single downy seed. 

2. A: Humilis, Purple Prickly Cnicus or Bicnnicff Distaff This¬ 
tle , a native of Spain, Sicily, - c. rises about a foot high, garnished 
with indented leaves, having small spines on their edges: the upper 
part of the stalk is divided into two or three slender branches, each 
supporting a head of purple flowers, having rays inclosed in a scaly 
empalement. 

3. A: Gummifera, (Carlina of C. B:) Prickly Gum Bearing 
C icus, or Carline Thistle , common in Algiers, it delights in uncul¬ 
tivated and sandy places. It has no stem, the leaves are pinnate and 
unequally dentated. It is frequently found on dry hills, and at the 
roots of mountains exposed to the sun. The flowers are numerous 
andoftne compound radiated kind, the calix that contains them is 
prickly, the rays are white, but the florets in the disc are of a yel¬ 
lowish colour. It flowers in autumn, its leaves being then withered, 
which spring again at the commencement of winter, and continue 
green till May. 

Domestic uses. From the receptacle and collar of the roots, flows 
an inodorous, tasteless gu m, of a yellowish white, appearing in little 
irregular globules of the bulk of a pea. The Moors and Arabs use 
it for bird-lime; The root and receptacle boiled and seasoned with 
butter or oil, afford an agreeable and nutritious iood, of great use 
in times of scarcity. 
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ATRAGENE, a genus of the Poly andria Polygynia class of plants, 
thecalix has four leaves; the petals are twelve, and the seeds 
are cordated. There are three species, all natives of the East. 

A: Capensis, (Pulsatilla, of Burm. and Herm.) Cafie Atragene, 
growsnaturaHy at the Capeof Good-Hope; thestalkissomevvhat woo¬ 
dy towards the base, but upwards is herbaceous and tender, the leaves 
are trifoliate, the folioles being wedge-shaped, trifid, acute-point¬ 
ed, and often finely jagged on their edges, the flowers are produced 
singly on hairy footstalks, are of a fine flesh colour, and verj double. 
There is a variety of this species with white, and another with pur¬ 
plish flowers. They are increased bv parting the roots in the spring 
—they should be set in pots and plunged in a moderate degree of 
warmth, in any common hot-bed, to set them growing speedily they 
must be watered, but require very little shade, unless the weather is 
very hot. 

ATRAPHAXIS, a genus of the Hcxandria Digynia class of plants, 
ranking in the 12th Natural Order, Holozacex; the cali'x has two 
leaves; the petals are two, and sinuated; and there is but one seed. 
There are two species, viz. 

1. A: Spinosis, (Atriplex Orientalis of Tourne.) Thorny Atra- 
fihaxis, a native of Media; it attains a height of about five feet, with 
a woody stalk, which sends off slender side branches, armed with 
spines, the leaves are spear-shaped small, smooth and of an ash 
colour; the flowers come out in clusters from the ends of the branch¬ 
es, and of a white colour tinged with purple, having whitish green 
cups, which appear in August. 

2. A: Undulatis, (Arbuscula Africana Repens of Dille.) Curl- 
rd-leaved Atrcfihaxis , a native of Africa, hajth slender, ligneous, trail¬ 
ing stalks, the leaves are oval, smail, curled on their edges, grow al¬ 
ternately and embrace the stalk with their base; the flowers are 
produced from the wings of the leaves, are of a greenish colour, and 
appear in June or July. These are propagated by cuttings in the 
spring, but are said not to merit notice. 

ATRIPLEX, Orach, or the Purslain Tree , a genus of the Poly- 
gamia Monoecia class of plants, ranking in the 12th Natural 
Order, Holoracete; the calix of the hermaphrodite flower has five 
leaves; there is no corolla, the stamina are five, and the stylus is 
divided into two parts. There is but one depressed seed. There 
are 17 species. 

1. A: Portulacoides, (A: Maritimi C. B.) Shrubby Ordche , or 
Sea Purslain , a native of Britain, is a low under shrub, growing wild 
by the sea side; it seldom rises above two, or two and a half feet 
high, but becomes very bushy, and flowers in the months of July or 
August. This species is possessed of no very peculiar properties, 
though it is said to contain a large proportion of alkaline salt when 
reduced to ashes, it may therefore be usefully employed in making 
soap. 

2. A: Hastata, Spear-leaved Orach , Wild Orach , Fat Hen, or 
La mb's-Quarter, an indigenous plant, growing on rubbish, dung¬ 
hills, kitchen gardens, and in waste places near all cultivated farms, 
throughout the lower parts of South-Carolina, &x. it flowers in the 
month of August and September. (This appears to he the Atriplex 
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Foetkla, or Stinking Orach, of the London ancl Edinburgh Dispen 
satories.) 

Part used. The leaves. 

Sensible properties. When fresh and lightly bruised, it emits a 
smell peculiar to itself as a vegetable. 

Medical virtue. It was formerly held in esteem as an antihysteric, 
though the present practice pays no regard to it. 

Domestic uses. This plant is relished by many, and is sometimes 
used as a substitute for Spinach, Greens, &c. 

3. A: Lacinata, (A: Maritima Lacinata, C. B. A: Maritima, 

J. B.) Jagged Sea Orach or Frosted Grach , an annual plant, which a 
grows on the sea-shores, and flowers in July or August, and are suc¬ 
ceeded by fruit. 

Part used. The juice of the fruit. 

Sensible properties. These are similar to the exotic drug called 
Gamboge. 

Medical virtues. The expressed juice of the fruit of this plant, in 
doses of from four to eight grains, is said to be a powerful purgative, 
and as its properties iaccording to Schoepf, a respectable German 
Pharmaceutical writer) are similar to Gamboge, it might be substi¬ 
tuted for that article in cases where aqueous humours are lo be 
evacuated, viz. Quartan Agues, Humid Asthmas, Melancholy, and 
especially Dropsies. It may be given either in form of pills, pow¬ 
der or conserve to the quantity beforementioned. 

4. A: Hortensis, (A: Alba, J. B.) Garden Orach., of which there 
are several varieties, whose only difference is in their colour, one is 
deep green, another dark purple, and a third with green leaves and 
purple borders; they were formerly cultivated in gardens, and used 
as a substitute for spinach, to which it is still preferred by some, par¬ 
ticularly the French. 

5. A: Halimus, (Halimus Clusii, J. B.) Broad-Leaved Orach or 
Purslain Tree ; this species was formerly cultivated in gardens as an 
evergreen shrub. By some formed into hedges, and constantly 
sheared to keep them thick; however as they send out vigorous shoots, 
which are difficultly kept in regular order, and ai;e injured by frost 
in severe winters, they have been abandoned and others supply their 
place. Its branches are exceeding brittle, as their inside is green 
to the very pith, of which there is very little; the leaves are soft, 
white and silvery, and nearly of the shape of the Greek letter Delta, 
their edges are entire, and they look well especially in winter. Mr. 

Hanbury thinks this species might more properly be called the Ever 
Silvery Tree , than the Evergreen, as its leaves are always of a 
white silvery colour. 

__jYote. The foregoing are such of the genera as have been sup¬ 
posed worthy of notice. The remaining are: 

6. A: Morifructu Major, (Spinachia fragifera, Alden.) Great 
Mulberry-fruited Orach. 

7. A: Mokifructu Minor, (A: Sylvest, Mori fructu, J. B.) 

Lesser Mulberry-fruited Orach. 

8. A: Morifructu Minima, (A: Sylvest lapulas ferens, C. B.) 

Least Mulberry-JIruiled Orach. 

9. A: Sylvestris Annua, Triangular J^caved Orach. 
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10. A: Oelongo, (A: Vulgaris, J. 1?.) Oblong Leaved Orach. 

1 1. A: Laciniata Minor, Lesser Jagged Leaved Orach. 

12. A: Latifolia, (Halimus fruticosus latifolius Moris.) Eroad- 
leaved Grach. 

13. A: ErectA, or Wild Orach. 

14. A: Patdla, or . Yarrow-leaved Orach. 

15. A: Seurat A, or Indented Idea Orach. 

16. A: Littoralis, or Grass-leaved Orach. 

17. V Peduxculata, or Stalked Sea Orach. See also Cheno- 
podium. 

ATRIPLICI. See Linaria Scoparia. 

ATROPA, Deadly Night Shade , Mandrake , &c. a genus of the 
Pentandria Monogynia Class of plants, ranking in the 25th Natu¬ 
ral Order, Luridx: the corolla is shaped like a bell, the stamina 
are distant; the berry is globular, and consists of two cells or 
apartments. There are five species. 

1. A: Belladonna, ( Solani Lethalis of the Antients, Sclani Me- 
lanocerassi of C. B.) Deadly Night-Shade , Divay Berries , or Deadly 
Dwale, [How this plant came to be called thus contrarily, by the 
gentle appellation of Belladonna, and the tremendous name of Atropa, 
from Atropos the name of one of the fates, will naturally at first view 
cause astonishment; but when it is understood, that the plant was 
formerly used by the Italian ladies to take off pimples, fkc. from the 
skin externally applied, whence Belladonna; and that internally its 
effects as a poison is most dreadful, (thus it is called Atropa) our 
astonishment ceases. Linnxus has made Atropa , the generic, and 
Belladona, the specific or trivial title]. It is an indigenous peren¬ 
nial plant, growing wild in many parts of Carolina, ike. It has strong 
herbaceous stalks of a purplish colour, which rise to the height of four 
or five feet, in rich lands, clothed with entire oblong leaves, which 
towards autumn, change to a purplish colour. The flowers are 
large and come out singly between the leaves, upon long footstalks, 
bell-shaped, and of a dusky colour on the outside, but purplish with¬ 
in. After the flower is past, the germen turns to a large round 
berrv a little flatted at the top. It is first green; but when ripe turns 
to a shining black, sets close upon the empalemei.t. and contains a 
purplish juice of a nauseous sweet taste, and full of small kidney¬ 
shaped seeds. 

Note. Although it has long been considered, as may be inferred 
from the name, one of the most deleterious of the vegetable narcotic 
poisons; it has however for a number of years been employed in the 
practice of Medicine, both externally and internally ; it is an article 
of great activity, and with prudent management may be used with 
safety. Nevertheless many instances are on record of its fatal 
effects, when either ignorantly or imprudently taken; adults have 
been thrown into convulsions, deleria, &c. children have been killed 
by eating the berries; these accidents may if timely discovered, be 
prevented by drinking a glass of waim vinegar, and repeating it oc- 
cosionally. Active emetics have also their use if immediately ad¬ 
ministered; after which, the prudent use of purgatives, or injections, 
will complete the cure. 

Part used. The Leaves. 
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Sensible firoficrties. Of these there have been no other particular 
remarks made by authors, than the following. 

Medical virtues. Doctors Lambergen and Munch,lecoinmends the 
Belladona highly in cancerous cases. Besides a very remarkable 
narcotic power, this vegetable possesses considerable influence in 
promoting all the excretions, particularly sweat, urine, and saliva; 
for these purposes; a scruple of the dried leaves, infused in a con¬ 
siderable quantity of cold water, have been administered in the 
course of a day; it is thought that heat injures the medicine. Some 
practitioners prefer the dry leaves in powder, to the decoction or in¬ 
fusion : and thus employed, the dose is limited to a few grains; it has 
also been employed with success in melancholy, mania, and epilepsy. 
Externally, it has been applied to open cancers, under the form of an 
infusion of the dried leaves, and to occult ones, the fresh leaves have 
been applied in substance; and there are well authenticated cases on 
record of good effects being obtained from it in both these ways, as 
also in schirrus and other obstinate tumors.—It is asserted that 
sheep, rabbits, and hogs eat the leaves of the Deadly Eight-Shade 
without the least injury, nay experience hath e\inced, that hogs 
have, by the use of this herb alone, been entirely cured of the inflam¬ 
matory distemper, to which they are subject in dry seasons. 

2. A: Mandkagoka, or Mandrake, an exotic plant growing natu¬ 
rally in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant; it is divided into male 
and female; the male Mandrake has a very large, long and thick 
root, it is largest at the top or head, and from thence grow s gradually 
smaller. Sometimes it is single and undivided to the bottom, but. 
more frequently it is divided into two or more parts, from which cir¬ 
cumstance it has been said to resemble the legs and thighs of a man, 
many impositions have been made upon the credulous concerning 
these roots and their pretended virtues, and there are those who 
have been base enough to enclose the young and tender roots of 
this and other plants in moulds formed like the human figure, and 
which growing to the mould, and straitned for space, have actually 
received impressions so strongly resembling the human figure as 
to be easily imposed on mankind, as possessing extraordinary vir¬ 
tues, and particularly that of rendering barren women fruitful, 
from the roots there arises a number of very long lta\es, broadest 
in the middle, narrow towards the base, and obtusely pointed to the 
end. They are a foot or more in length, and about rive inches in 
breadth, of a dusky disagreeable green colour, and of a very fetid 
smell. The female Mandrake perfectly resembles the other in its 
manner of growth, but the leaves are longer and narrower and ol a 
darker colour, as are also the seeds and roots. 

Part used , The P.oot. 

Sensible /irofierties . Strong disagreeable smell resembling other 
narcotic herbs. 

Medical virtues. The fresh root of the Mandrake is a powerful 
purgative and may be taken in doses ot from ten to twenty grains 
in substance, or from half a drachm to a drachm in infusion; it 
has been found serviceable in hysterical cases, but ought to be cau¬ 
tiously used, for if administered in too large doses, it occasions con¬ 
vulsions, and even proves deleterious. It possesses narcotic pro- 
vol. x. 1 1 
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pertics, and is sometimes employed in emollient cataplasms and 
fomentations, for discussing hard tumors and swellings; the untieing 
used it when they wanted a naicouc of the most powerful kind. 
Bech stein asserts that the root remains sound in the earth lor fifty 
years. 

3. A: Frutescens, Shrubby A 'ig h t-Ska c/e, is a native of Spain, 
and rises with a shrubby stem to the height of six or eight feet, 
dividing into many branches, garnished with heart-shaped, oval, 
obtuse leaves; these are placed alternately on the blanches; the 
flowers come cut between the leases on short footstalks, shaped like 
those of the Bellddona , but much less; of a dirty yellowish colour, 
with a few brown stripes, but are not succeeded by berries in 
Britain. 

4. A: Her back a, (Alkekengi Violaceo of Fewill) Herbaceous 
•High t-Shade, a native of Campeachy and Peru, is an annual plant, 
which puts forth several channelled, herbaceous, angular stalks, 
rising about two feet; and towards the top, they divide into two or 
three small branches, garnished with smooth, oblong, angular, 
sinuated leaves, placed alternately on the branches; the flowers are 
of one leaf, large, of a fine purple or violet colour, they blow in July 
or August, and are succeeded by roundish berries. 

5. A: Americana, (Belladona frutescens of Plum.) American 
Shrubby Alropa , grows naturally in America; it attains a height of 
eight feet, the stem is woody and branching, the leaves are large, of 
an oblong figure, resembling those oi tobacco, the flowers grow 
many together from the wings of the leaves on short footstalks, ars 
of a white colour, and blow in July or August. 

J\ r otc. The A: Physaloides, Ground Cherry , or Po}i Berry , is 
referred to Physalis. See also Solanum. 

AVA AVA, a plant so called by the inhabitants of Otaheite in the 
South-Sea; from live leaves of which they express an intoxicating 
juice; it is drank very freely by the chiefs and other considerable 
persons’, who vie with each other in drinking the greatest number 
of draughts, of a pint each; but it is carefully kept from their 
women. 

AVELLANA. See Corylus. \ 

A YEN A, Oats, a germs of the Triandria Digynia Class of plants, 
ranking in the 4lh Natural Order, Grmnina. The calix has a 
double valve, and the awn on the back is contorted; according to 
some authors there are but eight, others thirteen, and there are 
those who enumerate thirty-three species: Ivlichaux enumerates 
four as indigenous—i’he following are most particular. 

1. A: Nun a, Aalcccl Out , Pilcorn , or Pills, an annual plant, which 
o-rows wild in some parts of Staffordshire; though cultivated in 
manv parts of Europe and America, and flowers in the month ol 
July. It is reputed to be nearly as good as the common Oat; for it 
vields excellent meal; it is objected to by some on account ot its 
being easily beaten out by hard winds or rain, so that much of it is 
lost in gathering. It thrives on the poorest lands, and is excellent 
for feeding cattle. 

2. A: Fatua, Bearded Oats , Hover or Haver; this is looked upon 
as a pernicious weed, as it is principally found in Wheal-fields, and 
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among barley, Sec. where it is sometimes so prevalent that it almost 
entirely prevents the growth of those more useful grains. 

3. A: Pubkscens, Hairy Oat Grasa, Rough Oats, or Downy Oat 
Grass , grows on dry meadows, in chalky situations ; it is not fit for 
cultivation on account of its roughness ; indeed every species of cat¬ 
tle refuse it. 

4. A: Elatior, (IIolcus Avenaceous of Dr. Smith,) Tall Oat- 
Grass, or Knotty Dog's Grass, a perennial and native of most coun¬ 
tries of Europe ; the root is a cluster of small tubes clotted together, 
and sending forth long slender fibres from their base ; the leaves 
are long, moderately broad pinnated, and of a deep green colour ; 
the stalk is round, hollow, jointed in two or three places, at each of 
Which is situated a single leaf, sheathing the stalk a great way up 
with its base ; the flowers come out in long spikes from the top of 
the stalks, they are of a green colour, and being long and slender 
naturally bend with their own weight. They appear chiefly in Ju¬ 
ly and August. This becomes sometimes very troublesome in 
arable lands, as its roots spread extensively, and the plant thrives with 
uncommon luxuriance in meadows or wet damp places ; it is some¬ 
what coarse, though it makes a tolerable hay. 

5. A: Flavescens, Yellow Oat , or Oat Grass , thrives in mea¬ 
dows and pastures, and on hills in a calcareous soil, and flowers in 
the month of July ; its characters are the same as those of other 
grasses. Mr. Swayne is of opinion that this is the best species of 
the genus for farmers, while Dr. Withering observes that cattle do 
not relish it: It is a tolerable sweet grass, but inferior to the mea¬ 
dow and fescure grasses. 

6. A: Pratensis, (A: Glumosa of Michaux,) Meadow Oat , or 
Mirrow-leavcd Oat Grass, a native of Britain, Pennsylvania, and Ca¬ 
rolina, which grows on heaths, and high calcareous lands, flower¬ 
ing in the month of July. The leaves are long, flat, and pointed , 
the stalk is jointed and hollow, and a single leaf surrounds it a good 
way up from every joint; the flowers are produced from the top in 
nodding panicles. This species,, is a tolerably good pasture grass, 
well calculated for poor stony soils, as it thrives, where the meadow 
grasses will not vegetate. 

7. A: Sativa, including (Avena Vulgaris seu alba, and A: Ni¬ 
gra of C. and J. Bauhines, which are said to be only varieties of the 
Sativa,)or Common Oat , thrives in almost any soil, is extremely pro¬ 
ductive on lands newly broken up ; it is also well adapted to cold 
mountains, or marshy grounds. The common Oat is divided into 
three varieties, the white, (Avena Alba) black, (Avena Nigra) and 
brown or red Oats. The white are the most valuable, and most fre¬ 
quently cultivated for culinary purposes, and from which there has 
arisen a variety called Angus Oat, from the country where it is rais¬ 
ed. The other two varieties are raised principally for feeding cat¬ 
tle, though the rad is sometimes converted to food, as it yields a 
tolerable meal. There is also a variety of the red Oat, called Pee¬ 
bles Oat, also used for culinary purposes. 

8. A: Stipiformis, or Hkegs, an exotic grain that flourishes on 
the poorest soils; this species produces double the quantity of 
grain that other Oats do, while at the same time the weight is only 
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equal. It is said to afford a remarkably sweet and wholesome food 
for horses and cattle, especially when given to them with the straw. 

9. A: Tartarus, Tartarian or Red Oat, is said to have been un¬ 
noticed by Linnaeus ; its grain is however much inferior to the gene¬ 
rality of Oats, and ripens much later, its straw is very luxuriant; and 
the grain is not easily scattered by the wind. 

19. A: Caroliniana, (A: Palustris of Mich.?) Carolinian Oat, 
a native of South Carolina and Georgia, rises to seven or eight feet, 
with large, plain, linear leaves. This species abounds on the edges 
of the Alatamaha River, in Georgia, near Broughton Island, New- 
Hope, Butler’s Island, Darien, &c. It is sometimes called Wild Oats, 
and while tender affords a strong food for cattle. 

11. A: Mollis of Michaux, Sojt Oat Grass, a native of Canada, 
with fine soft downy leaves ; the flowers are produced in spikes, 
closely pressed, forms a raceme ; the husk is two flowered and 
bearded. 

12. A: Striata of Michaux, Striated Oat Grass, grows naturally 
from Hudson River, along the hilly country to Canada, produces its 
flowers in narrow scanty panicles ; the husk is five flowered, the ex¬ 
terior valve is streaked, guarded on the back with long beards or 
awns ; the seed are naked. 

There are several species of Oats enumerated, particularly 

13. The Friesland, and 

14. The Poland Oats, which have received their names from 
their respective places of nativity ; these however thrive only on the 
richest soils, and shed their grain when ripe ; they afford but an in¬ 
different meal, though they sometimes yield an astonishing increase; 
they are chiefly consumed in feeding horses. A variety of the Po¬ 
land Oat, first raised in Scotland, called Church’s Oat, is highly 
esteemed; the grains are remarkably short, round, plump, and well 
filled, yields an excellant meal, and is easily converted into flour. 

Domestic uses. All the species of Oats are hardy plants, flourish¬ 
ing in almost any soil; the grain duly prepared, is converted into 
an excellent dish for the infirm and diseased, when ground into 
meal and boiled in water, they afford a thick and nourishing mu¬ 
cilage, which with the addition of a few currants is very wholesome 
and produces a mildly laxative effect. The gruels made from them 
have a soft kind of mucilaginous quality, by which they obtund acri¬ 
monious humours, and prove useful in inflammatory diseases,coughs, 
Hoarseness, and exculcerations of the fauces. 

AVENS. See Caryo/ihillus , Dryas, and Geiun. 

AV ERRHOA, Camrunga, a genus of the Decandria Pentagynia 
class of plants, ranking in the 14th Natural Order, Gruinalis ; the 
calix has five leaves, the petals are five, opening at the top, and 
the apple or fruit pentagonal and divided into live cells; this ge¬ 
nus was named in honour of Averrhoa, the Arabian Naturalist, 
and consists of three species. 

5. A: Car am bola, in Bengal called Camrue , or Camrunga , are- 
markable and singular exoflc tree, or plant, possessing a power si¬ 
milar to those of the Mimosa, or sensitive plant: The leaves are 
alternately pinnated with an odd one, and in their most common 
position in t.ie clay tune., are horizontal, or i the same plane with 


the branch from which they come out. After sun set the leaves go 
to sleep, first moving down so as to touch one another by their under 
sides; they therefore perform rather more extensive motion at night 
of themselves than they can be made to do in the day time by ex¬ 
ternal impressions. In the mimosa or sensitive plant, the moving 
faculty extends to the branches, but from the hardness of the wood 
of the Camrunga ; this cannot be excepted. The leaves on being 
touched move themselves in the manner described, when going to 
sleep. By striking a branch with the nail of the finger, or any hard 
substance, the whole of the leaves of one pinna will move, or each 
leaf will move singly by making an impression that shall not extend 
beyond that leaf. In this way the leaves of one side of the pinna, 
may be made to move one after another, whilst the opposite conti¬ 
nue as they were ; or they may be made to move alternately, or in 
any order one pleases, by touching in a proper manner the leaf we 
wish to put in motion. 

In the Mimosa the motion is almost immediate, but in the Camrun¬ 
ga, whether the impression be made by puncture, percussion, or com¬ 
pression, several minutes generally intervene, when the pinna begins 
to move regularly and'gradually; after which the leaves return to their 
former situation, (so slowly as to be almost imperceptible) in the 
course of a quarter of an hour ; many experiments have been made 
of the locomotive powers of this plant, which are unavoidably 
omitted, for want of room, but may be seen by referring to the 75th 
vol. of the Philos. Trans. Lond. 

2. A: Bilimbi. 3. A: Acida. These are also natives of the 
Indies, though do not appear to be possessed of such properties as 
the. foregoing. 

AVICENTA, Eastern Anacarclium , a genus of the Didynamia An- 
giospermia class of plants, ranking in the 40th Natural Order, 
Personate ; the calix is quinquepartite, the corolla is bilabiated, 
the upper lip squared, the capsule isleathery, rhomb like and 
monospermous. This genus was named in honor of Avicenna, 
the Prince of the Arabian Philosophers and Physicians, and con¬ 
sists of two species. 

1. A: Tomkntosa, (Bontia of Brown, Anacardium of C. B.) 
Downy Anacardium, or as it is called by some Malacca Bean. This 
last name is however said to be improperly applied here, or at least 
that it is rather ddubtful, and supposed to belong to the “ Bontia 
Germinans.” See Bontia. 

It is a large branching tree forty or fifty feet high, the leaves are 
as large as those of the Laurel, oblong, firm, of a strong green co¬ 
lour on their upper s ; de. but whitish underneath, they grow in 
pairs on short footstalks; the dowers are produced from the ends of 
the branches in large clusters, t hey are of a white colour, appear in 
September but do not ripen their seeds in England. 

2. A: Nitida Shining-leaved Avicennia, ov Shining Anacardium, 
grows naturailv in America; the stem is woody, firm and branch¬ 
ing, tiie leaves are of a glossy green colour on both sides, the flow¬ 
ers are produced in clusters from ti e branches: they are propagated 
from seeds sow n in pots, in a rich loamy earth, and plunged up to 
the rims in a hot-bed of tanner’s bark, they are to be hardened by 
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degrees to the open air, when strong they may be set abroad in sum¬ 
mer, but in winter they must.be removed to the green-house. 
AVIGATO PEAR. S eeLaurus. It is sometimes called Avocado- 
Pear. 

AVIGNON BERRY. See Lycium. 

AURANTIUM. See Citrus. 

AUREL1ANA. See Pinax. 

AURICULA, a synonime of several plants, viz. Dcdecatheon , Pri¬ 
mula, tsfc. 

AURICULA LEPORI5. See Bufileurum. 

AURICULA MURIS. See Hierachium, Pilosellaand Lychnis. 
AURICULA JUDAEA, Jew's Ear. This is enumerated in J. Bau- 
hine’s list of Funguses, and is said to grow on old Elder trees. 
It was formerly considered as being possessed of Cathartic pro¬ 
perties, by others as astringent. It is however declared to be dan¬ 
gerous, given internally, and is rejected. 

AURICULA URSI. See Sajiicula, Androsace , Verbascum , isfc. 
AUSTRIAN SNEEZE WORT, or ETERNAL FLO WER. See 
Xeranthemum. 

AX-VETCH. See Securidaca. 

AXYRIS, a genus of the Monoecia Triandria class of plants, rank¬ 
ing in the 12th Natural Order, Holoracete; thecalix of the male 
is tripartite, it has no corolla. Thecalix of the female consists 
of two leaves, it has two styli and one seed. There are four spe¬ 
cies, but of what part of the world they are natives is not men¬ 
tioned. 

AYA PAN A, a plant highly esteemed, and which is said to be an 
antidote for the bite of serpents, and is supposed to be a species of 
Eupatorium: which see. 

AYENIA, a genus of the Gynandria Pentandria class of plants, 
ranking in the 37th Natural Order, Columnifera; the calix has 
two leaves; the petals are in form of a star with long ungues, and 
the capsule has five cells. There are three species all natives of 
the West-Indies. 

1. A: Inermis, Peruvian Aycnia , an annual plant and native of 
Jamaica, Cuina and Peru, hath a slender, ligneus weak branching 
stalk of about a foot long, the leaves are heart-shaped, pointed, 
smooth, slightly indented on the edges, of a bright green colour, and 
grow alternately on longish footstalks; the Bowers come out three or 
four together from the wings of the leaves along the sides of the 
branches, each having its own separate footstalk; they are of a pur¬ 
ple colour, appear in July and August, and the seeds ripen in autumn 
—These are propagated by seeds sown in a hot-^ccl in the same 
manner as other natives of warm climates. 

AYTONIA, (which I rather suppose to be Aitonia, in honor of 
Dr. Alton) a genus of the Monadelphia Pentandria class of plants; 
the characters of which are, the calix is quinquepartite, the co¬ 
rolla consits of four petals, the berry is dry, quadrangular, unilo¬ 
cular and many seeded. There is but one species, a native of the 
Cape of Good-Hope. 

A: Capknsis —of which we have not been able to find any parti¬ 
cular description. 
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AZALEA, American Upright Honey-Suckle, a genus of the Pentan- 
dria Monogynia class of plants, ranking in the 18th Natural Or¬ 
der, Bicornes; the corolla is bell-shaped, the stamina is inserted 
into the receptacle, and the capsule has five cells, there are six 
species, of which the following are the most particular. 

1. A: Viscosa, or White American Honey-Suckle , a native of 
Carolina, is a low shrub, arising with several stems to the height of 
two or three feet; the leaves come out in clusters without any order 
at the end of the shoots, they are spear-shaped and narrow at their 
base, and their edges are set with very short teeth, which are rough; 
the flowers come out in clusters between the leaves, have much the 
appearance of the true Honey-Suckle, (LoniceraJ and are as well 
scented. This as well as the following species are most beautiful 
plants, and delight in a moist soil and sandy situation ; they are pro¬ 
pagated from slips or seeds. 

2. A: Nudiflcra, Red American Upright Honey-Suckle , (to be 
seen in the Botanic Garden of South-Carolina) sometimes attains a 
height of 12 feet, hath several stems with oblong, smooth, alternate 
leaves, the flower stalks arise from the division of the branches which 
are long and naked, supporting a cluster of red flowers, of an agree¬ 
able scent, these are divided at the top into five equal segments, 
which spread open. They blow in July. 

3. A Third Species, with bright red flowers, was found by Mr. 
Lightfoot upon the tops of many mountains in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

4. A: Procumbentibus, Procumbent A pine Honey-Suckle, a pe¬ 
rennial, growing naturally on the Alps of Europe, the stalks are 
woody, about a foot long, divided into a multitude of branches, and 
lie flat on the ground, the leaves are small, grow by pairs, and re¬ 
semble those of the common Thyme; the flowers are produced 
from the wings of the leaves, in June or July, and are of a flesh co¬ 
lour, succeeded by seeds. 

5. A: Adspersa, Hapland Honey-Suckle , a perennial and native 
of the Alps of Lapland. It also hath a low woody stem, of the same 
length with the foregoing, though nearly erect, the leaves are small, 
oval, spotted, hollowed and terminate the branches in clusters, ten 
or a dozen of them usually growing together, the flowers come out 
from among the leaves on short reddish footstalks, are long and of a 
purplish colour, appearing about the same time with the former— 
they are propagated by seeds sown in a moist shady place in the 
spring, and require no trouble but to be kept clean. 

AZAROLUS. See Cratxgus. 

AZEDARACH. (Azadaracheni Arbor J. B.) See Melia. 

B. 

BAGGHARIo, Ploughman s Spikenard, a genus of the Syngene- 
sia Poiygamia Superflua class, ranking in the 49th Natural Or¬ 
der, Composite Discoidest ; the calix is imbricated and cylindrical, 
the hermaphrodite floscules are intermixed with the female ones. 
There are seven species—two only merit notice. 


1. B: Iv.efolia, Iva-lea cd Baccharis , or African Tree Ground¬ 
sel, an indigenous plant, and a native of the Cape of Cooct-1 lope, 
Peru, &c. It grows to the height of live or six feet with trifid leaves, 
resembling those of the Ground Pine—though there is but little 
beauty in the flowers, which come out from the ends and sides of the 
branches, they are of a white colour, and appear in July and Au¬ 
gust. It has long been admitted into the gardens of the curious—it is 
pretty hardy, and will live in the open air of Britain, but is usually 
kept in greijm-liouses, and placed abroad only in summer. 

2. B: Halimifolia, Virginian, or Cotton Groundsel, or Sea Purs¬ 
lane, a native ever-green of the United States, particularly the Sea¬ 
shores of Virginia. It grows about seven 01 eight feet high, with a 
crooked shrubby stem, the leaves are oboval, indented and of a glau¬ 
cous colour; it produces its white flowers in October, and makes a 
handsome appearance in autumn when clothed in silky down, 
white as snow, l'he bark of the last year’s twigs, early in the 
spring when the sap-begins to flow, expands suddenly and opens 
longitudinally, from which springs a limpid jt.ice of tile consis¬ 
tence of pure honey and as sweet and pleasant to the taste. At 
this season the bees visit these shrubs, and sip the honey entirely 
before the sun rises. This species is propagated by cuttings. See 
also Conyza. 

BAECkE A, rt genus of the Octandria Monogynia class; the calix 
is a permanent perianthium, consisting of a single funnel-shaped 
leaf, cut into five segments at the brim; the corolla consists of 
five roundish spreading petals inserted into the calix; the peri- 
carpium is a globose capsule made up of four valves, and contain¬ 
ing four ceils, in which are a few roundish angular seeds— 
We have no particular account of the number of species. 

BALAM PGLEI. See Tamarindus. 

BALAUSTINES. See Tunica. 

BALLOTA, Black and White More hound, a genus of the Didyna- 
mia Gymnospermia class of plants, ranking in the 42d Natural 
Order, Verlicillatx; the calix has four teeth, the superior .ip of 
the corolla is concave and crenated. There are four bpecies. 

1. E: Alba, White Stinking horehound , is a common weed, 
growing on the sides of banks inmost parts of England, as also in 
footways near towns and villages in Scotland. It being so common 
precludes the necessity of its admission into gardens—the stalks and 
leaves are covered with a w hite nap, the stalks are square jointed, 
hairy and two or three feet high; tne leaves are heart-shaped, ser¬ 
rated, undivided, and grow opposite to each other at the joints; the 
flofrers grow in Verticilii or whorls from the wings ol the leaves, 
upon branched peduncles, and leaf, on one side of the stalk, are com¬ 
monly of a dull red colour, but sometimes white, having trun¬ 
cated caps. 

2. B: Nigra, Black fetid, or Stinking common black Horehound , 
a perennial, growing on rubbish and in hedges, flowering in the 
months of July and August. Tnis species has vvnole heart-shaped 
leaves, serrated on their edges; tne flowers come out in clusters, and 
are red. No species of cattle will touch this vegetable. 

Part used. The Herb. 
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Sensible firofierties. These agree with'the other genera of Hore- 
houml, but more nauseously bitter. 

Medical virtues. Both this and the foregoing hath been recommend¬ 
ed in hysterical and hypochondriacal cases in a strong decoction, and 
an infusion made with equal parts of this plant, Betony, and the White 
Ilorehound abovementioned, is said both to prevent the gout, and 
mitigate the attacks of that painful disorder, if three or four tea-cups- 
ful of it be regularly drank every day. 

Note. The Swedes highly prize these plants, and consider them 
as an almost universal remedy in the diseases ol cattle. 

3. B: Lanata, Woohj Stinking Hart-hound , hath square jointed 
stalks covered with a white wooly matter; the leaves are composed 
of three or five obtuse lobes, are smooth on their upper side, hairy 
underneath, and grow opposite at the joints; the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in whorls round the upper parts of the stalks; they are large, 
of a white colour, and appear in July and August; it is also a 
perennial. 

4. B: Suaveolens. We have met with no particular descrip¬ 
tion of this last species. 

BALLOTE DIOSCORIDES, See Marrubium. 

BALM. See Melissa. 

BALM OF GILEAD, See Amyris. 

BALSAM APPLE Mule, See Momordica. 

BALSAM APPLE Female , See Imfialiens. 

BALSAM IN A, the trivial name of a species of Impatietts. 
BALSAMITA, a synonime of a species of Xeranthimn. Although 
Linn j us along with other modern Botanists, rejected the genus 
Balsamita of Vaillant; M. Desfontaines thinks it founded on such 
distinct and easy characters, that it ought to be restored, with a 
few changes—he describes it thus: 

Balsamita, Vail. Acad. 1719. Char. Gen. Caiix com: imbricate, 
flowers all flosculose quinquedentated, no pappus, and the recepta¬ 
cle naked. It differs from Chrysanthemum in having no Semifloscu- 
lous flowers: from Jfanacetum in having them all heimaphrodite— 
He gives the following species: 

1. B: Gran pi flora, Large flowering Balsamifo, grows near AI- 
giers in the corn-fields, it has a simple stem, the radical-leaves, are 
oblong, the stem leaves lance-shaped, and dentated; iloweis single. 

2. B: Virgata, (Cotula grandis of Linn.) a native of Nice. 

3. B: Agerati-folia, (Chrysanthemum flosculosum of Linn.) 
a native of Crete. 

4. B: Major, (Tanacetum Balsamita of I .inn.; 

BALSAMITA MAS. Costinary. See Cost us and Tanaceti. 

BALS \M CANADENSE. See Finns Ealsamea. 

BALSAM COPAIBA, or Capivi, See Cojiaifera Balsamum. 
BALSAM GILEADENSIS. See Amy f is. 

BALSAM PERU VI AN CM. See MyroxHon PerAjerum. 
BALSAM RAKASIRA; The tree producing this Balsam is a na¬ 
tive of America, but unknown, except to the Indians; it is said 
to be one of the most powerful and usetul Balsams yet discovered; 
it possesses all the virtues of Balsam Copaiba, but in a much 
greater degree; it is a most useful application in caSes o. lecent 
vol. i. K k 
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wounds and old ulcers; it is held forth as an infallible remedy io 
gonorrhoea in men, and fluor albus in women. These accounts 
however are solely founded on the representation of the Indians, 
who are alone in the habit of using it. 

BALSAM TOLU. See Toluifera Balsamum. 

BALSAM TREE. See Clusia. 

Note. The following Balsams are also lately discovered. 
Hungarian Balsam, is a species of oil or liquid resin that 
oozes from a Coniferous Tree, growing on the Carpathian Moun¬ 
tains, to which the Hungarians attribute many virtues. 

Balsam of Liquid Amber, produced from a tree’ in New- 
Spain, called by the inhabitants, O*osol; (probably same as our 
Sweet Gum.) 

New Balsam, resembles Balsam of Tolu in smell and colour, 
is obtained in the same manner as the oil of Bays, from a red fruit 
in the island of St. Dorn intro; it is found excellent for wounds and 
ulcers, and especially for Fistula in Ano. 

BALT1MORA, a genus of the Syngenesia Polygamia Necessaria 
Class; the receptaculum is chaffy, there is no pappus, the calix is 
cylindrical and polyphyllous; and the ray of the corolla is quinque- 
ilorous: There is but one species, a native of the U. States, viz. 

B: Recta, which is said to grow in Maryland, and of which we 
have seen no particular accounts. 

BAMB'JE, The trivial name of a species of A'-undo. 

Note. The American Bamboe or China Brier will be treated of 
under the genus Smilax, of which it is a species. 

BAMIER, the name of a plant common in Egypt; it produces a 
pyramidal husk with several compartments, of the colour of a 
Lemon and filled with musky seeds, this husk dressed w ith meat 
is a wholesome food, and has a very agreeable flavour, the Egyp¬ 
tians make great use of it in their ragouts. This is probably the 
Bamiaof J. B. a species of Althea. 

BANANA TREE. See Musa Safiientum. 

BANE BERRIES. See Ac tea Spicata. 

BANI AN FREE. See Incus Religiosa. 

BANK CRESSES. See Brisgmum Officinale. 

BANNISTER!A, a genus of the Decandria Trigynia Class of 
plants, ranking in the 23d Natural Order, Trihilata. The calix 
is divided into five parts, with a nectarium at the base of each, the 
petals are roundish and unguiculated, the capsule contains three 
membranaceous elated seeds: There are seven species all natives 
of America, but possessed of no remarkable properties. 

1. B: Ovatis, (Acer Scandens of Plum:) Pur file Banisicriu or 
Climbing Mafde , a native of the West-Indies, some say of the U. 
States. It hath a woody, climbing stalk, which divides into many 
slender branches, and is covered with an ash-coloured bark; the 
leaves are pinnated, the pinn are five or six pair, of an oval figure, 
an i whitish underneath, the flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves in slender branches, of a purplish colour, and are succeeded 
by broad-winged seeds, which stand erect. 

2 B: Bkngh alensis, (Acer Benghalensis of Pluke.) Bengal Ea- 
ni&teri.i , Hath a strong, woody, branching stalk, which twines about 
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trees or poles to the height of twenty feet, the leaves are ov al, oblong, 
pointed, and grow opposite by pairs; the flowers are produced from 
the wings of the leaves in loose spikes, they are of a blue colour, and 
are succeeded by slender winged seeds. 

3. B: L a u R if o L. i a , Bay-leaved Banisteria, a Native of Jamaica, hath 
a woody, branching stalk, twisting about any thirtg near for support; 
the leaves are oval, oblong, rigid, resemble much those of the Bay- 
Tree, and grow opposite to each other; the flowers come out from 
the ends of the branches, in long branching loose spikes of a yellow 
colour, succeeded by winged seeds like those of Sycamore. 

4. B: Angulosis, (AcerScand: folio Angu'.oso of Plum: Clema¬ 
tis Anguloso of Ray) Angular-leaved Banisteria: The stalk is woody, 
branching, and like the foregoing twines about contiguous trees for 
support; the leaves are nearly angular, and hollowed on the sides; 
the flowers are produced in slender bunches from the wings of the 
leaves, and are succeeded by seeds, much like tnose of the com¬ 


mon Maple tree. 

5. B: Dichotomis, Dichotomous or .Forked Banisteria , a native 
of the warmer parts of America; the stalk is woody, climbing, 
with the branches forked and divided by pairs, the leaves are.oval, 
and opposite; the flowers are produced in branching spikes, from 
the sides of the branches, and are y ellow, succeeded by slender¬ 
winged seeds. 

6. B: Tomentosis, (Triopteris Americana of Pkike:) Shining- 
seeded Banisteria , a native of the West-indies; the stalk is similar 
to the others; the leaves are oval, smooth, and downy underneath; 
the flowers come out in roundish bunches, from the wings of the 
branches, they are of a yellow colour, and are succeedeci by hnge 
shining gold-coloured seeds. 

7. B: Brachi atis, Bracluated Banisteria , a native cf America, 
the stalk of which is woody, and divided into many branches, which 
are again divided into others, and are possessed of tendrils, by which 
they lay hold on trees and arrive to a considerable heignt the leaves 
are nearly oval, pointed, and of a firm substance, the fioweis aie 
produced from the ends of the branches in loose spikes, first of a 
golden yellow colour, but die to a scarlet, andaie succeeded by thin, 

slender seeds. r . , c . 

jVote. These are all propagated in stoves from the seeds, first 
sown in pots as soon as they are ripe, and in the spring, plung¬ 
ed into a good hot-bed to bring them up; when about foui inches 
high, they must he put ii; separate pots and again phmgeu into a 
hot-bed, where they must be kept shaded and watered till they have 
taken root; air must then be introduced to them by degrees, and 
more frequently watered, especially in hot weather; in ire autumn 
they must be removed to the siove, and plunged up to the iims m 
the bark bed. 

BANKS1A, (in honor of Sir Charles Banks) a genus o. tne 1 elran-. 
tlria Monogynia class ; the amentum is scaly ; toe covoha consists 
f four petals ; the anther are in the cavity of the folds, and the 
capsule is bivalvular ; the seed is solitary, and bipartite, ihere. 
are four species. 
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l . B : Serrata. 2. B: Eridaf.folia. 3. B: Dentata. 
4. 15: Integrifolia, all natives of New Holland. 

BARBADOES CHERRY. See Malphigia. 

BARBADOES FLOWER FENCE, or Spanish Carnation. See 
Poinciana. 

BARB ALIA, a genus of the Didynamia Angiospcrmia class; the 
calix consists of four divisions ; the capsule is quadrangular, 
with two elastic valves, and two seeds. There are six species, of 
which we have no particular accounts. 

BARBERRY. See Berberis. 

BARD AN A, or Burdock. S w Arctium. 

BARILLA, a plant cultivated in Spain, for the sake of the salt pro¬ 
duced by its ashes, from which the purest kinds of alkali are 
obtained; there are four plants, which in the early part 
of their growth bear so strong a resemblance to each other as 
would deceive a common observer: These are termed, 1 Barilla, 

2 GuazuL or Alguazul , 3 Baza, 4 Salic or or Salicornia. T hey are 
all burnt to ashes but applied to different uses, as their qualities 
are somewhat different.. • See Kali and Salicornia. 

BARK JESUITS, or Peruvian , called also Cinchona , Kina Kim , 
Quinquina, &c. See Cinchona. , 

BARK CASCARILLA, called also Eleutheria . See Croton. 
BARLERIA, S?iaji Dragon , a genus of the Didynamia Angiosper- 
mia class, ranking in the 40th Natural Order, Personate ; the ca¬ 
lix is divided into four parts; two of the stamina are much less 
than the rest. The capsule is quadrangular, bilocular, bivalved, 
elastic, and without claw s, and the seeds are two. There are ten 
species, all natives of the warm parts of America, but possess no 
great beauty nor any remarkable property, though kept in some 
gardens. Named in honour of Jacobus Barelier, of Laris, 
t. B: Ensiformis, (Anchusa Angustifolia of Fluke.) Long leaved 
Barleria, by some writers termed Snu/i Dragon, an exotic plant, and 
native of the Indies ; the stalk is upright,'square jointed, and about 
three or four feet high, the leaves are long, narrow, sword-shaped, 
and rough ; the flowers come out in whorls round the stalks, having 
six sharp spines under each whorl ; they are of a blue colour, and 
blow in July. 

2. B: Aculeata, Solanum leaved Barleria, a native of America, 
it hath a stalk about a yard high, upright, square and thorny; the 
leaves are oblong, entire and grow two at a joint; the flowers come 
out in whorls round the stalks, and are also blue. 

3. B: Americana, Box-leaved Barleruf, hath an upright ligneous 
stalk, armed with single spines growing opposite each other; the 
leaves are small, oblong, entire, and resemble those of Box ; the 
flowers are produced from the tops of the stalks in July. 

4. B: Coccineo, Scarlet Barleria, a native of America, hath an 
, upright stalk, without thorns, the leaves arc oval, indented and grow 

on footstalks ; the flowers are of a beautiful scarlet colour and blow 
W'ith the former. 

5. B: Integebrimum, Crested Barleria , a native of India, hatha 
round, taper woody stalk, a yard or more high ; the leaves are oval, 
oblong, acute at both ends, and entire at their edges ; the blue flow- 
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ers come out about the same time with the others from the wings of 
the leaves, sitting close to the stalks. 

5. B: Quaternis, (Melampyroof Piuke. Prionitis of the Hort. 
Cliff.) Prionitis , also a native of India; the stalks attain a height of four 
or five feet, are upright and slender, the leaves are oval, pointed, and 
opposite, attended by four long spines placed crosswise ; the flowers 
are produced from the tops of the stalks, but they rarely show them¬ 
selves. 

These are stove plants, the latter is propagated by parting the 
roots, planting them in pots, and plunging them into the bark bed in 
the stove ; the others are propagated from seeds sown in a hot bed, 
and treated in the same manner as the Banisteria and other stove 
plants. 

BARLEY. See ITordeum. 

BARLEY BIG. See Here. 

BARNADESIA , a genus of the Syngenesia Polygamia iEqualis 
class; the calix is naked, imbricated and pungent; the corolla is 
radiated, the pappus of the rays feathery, of the disc bristly and 
retrofracted. There is but one species a native of America. 

B: Spi nos a, Thorny Barnadesia , of which I have seen no other 
account. 

BARRERIA, a genus of the Pentandria Pentagynia class ; the ca¬ 
lix lias five divisions, and the petals five, with long filifoYm claws; 
there is but one species. 

B: Capknsis, (Erica Capitala of Piuke.) Barreria , or ^Ethiopian 
Heath , a native of ^Ethiopia ; it hatha woody stalk, which sends out 
several erect, hairy branches from the sides, and grows to two or 
three feet high ; the leaves are oval, spear-shaped, undivided, pos¬ 
sessed of white hairs, especially near the edges, and grow alternately; 
the flowers are produced in small heads from the endsofthebranches, 
but generally fail off without being succeeded by fruit in England. 
It is a green-house plant, and is propagated from slips or cuttings, 
set in good garden mould, covered with mats, and duly watered. 
They are to be gradually hardened to the open air. 
BARRINGTONIA, agenusofthe Monadelphia Polyandria class; 
the characters of which are, the calix diphyllous above, with a dru- 
pa, which it crowns, and the seed is a quadrilocular nut; there 
is but one species known : The B: Speciosa, a native of China, 
and Otaheite. 

BARTRAMIA, (so named in honor of our venerable Bartram, by 
lledw.) a genus of the Cryptogamia Musci class of plants ; the 
peristomium is double, the exterior is wedge-shaped, and indent¬ 
ed, the interior membranaceous, plaited and keeled, the lips are 
jagged ; of this genus ol 'Rosses, Michaux enumerates two spe¬ 
cies, both natives of Carolina, viz. 

1. B: Vu lgaris, Common Bartramia* a native of Carolina ; it is 
decumbent, bending, and lightly branched, the leaves are bristly, 
awl-shaped, sawed, and variously bent. i he other— 2. B: Lon- 
gtseta. 

BAR rSEA, Painted Cup , a genus of the Didynamia Angiosper- 
mia class, ranking in the 40th Natural Order, Personate ; the 
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calix is bulbous, that is, has two coloured emarginated lobes; the 
corolla is less coloured than the calix, with its upper lip longer 
than the under one, and the capsule has two cells. There are four 
species. 

1. B: Viscosa, Yellow, or Marshy-eyebright Cow-wheat, or Painted, 
Cup, an annual, and native of Britain. It attains the height of tenor 
twelve inches, has an erect stalk, downy and unbranched, the leaves 
are sessile, spear-shaped, or moderately broad; serrated and a little 
viscous; the flowers are small, yellow, and come out from the sides 
of the branches almost the whole length, they blow in July. The 
plant dries black: 

2. B: Alpina, Mountain eyebright Cow-wheat is a perennial and 
native of Britain, hath heart-shaped leaves, placed opposite, and 
bluntly serrated. It produces red or purple blossoms, in leafy spikes. 
Sheep and goats eat it. 

3. B: Coccinea, Virginian Bartsia, a perennial and native of 
New-England, Florida, and according to others, of Carolina; the 
stalks are slender, herbaceous, and about eighteen inches high, the 
leaves are narrow, have two indentures on each side, and grow 
alternately; the flowers come out in spikes from the tops of the stalks, 
and are of a pale red colour—a variety of this species is called B. 
Pallens. 

4. B: Pallida, Pale Flowered Bartsia, a native of Canada, hath 
alternate linear leaves undivided; the flowers terminate the stalks 
in spikes, and are of a pale colour. These are not admitted into 
Gardens. 

BASE P.OCKET. See Reseda Lutea. 

BASE TREE TREFOIL. See CytUsusr 

BASELLA, Climbing Nightshade, from Malabar, a genus of the 
Pentandria Trigynia class, ranking in the 12th Natural Order, 
Holoracex; it has no calix; the corolla has six (some say seven) 
divisions, with the tw r o opposite divisions broader. There is but 
one seed in the capsule. There are three species. 

1. B: Rubra, Red-l aved climbing Nightshade, a native of Mala¬ 
bar; this plant will climb to the height of ten or twelve feet, provid¬ 
ed it is kept in a stove: It has roundish heart-shaped leaves, and 
simple footstalks; the stalks and leaves are thick, strong and succu¬ 
lent; the flowers have no great beauty, but it is cultivated on account 
of the odd appearance of its stalks and leaves. 

Domestic uses. In India the berries are used for staining calicoes, 
as a pigment, they are however not durable. Mr. Miller is of opi¬ 
nion that a method of fixing the colour might be invented, which 
would render it an useful plant. And it is apprehended this might 
be accomplished by means of a solution of tin in Aqua Regia, 
which is known to have a surprizing effect in brightening and giv¬ 
ing durability to other vegetable dyes. There is a variety of this 
species with green stalks and leaves and the flowers of a whitish 
green colour, tipped with purple. 

2. B: Alba, White climbing, or White Malabar Nightshade; this 
plant climbs to a considerable height, and sends forth a great num¬ 
ber of branches; it has oval, flaccid and waved leaves, and white flow¬ 
ers; the flowers and fruit smaller than the foregoing. 



3.B: Lucid a, Shining Malabar Nightshade, of which We have no 
particular description—they are easily propagated from cuttings, or 
from seeds, and attended as other stove plants. 

BASIL-SVVEET. See Qcymum. 

B ASS AD, or BESD, the Arabian name for the Fucus Purfiurea. 
BASSIA, a genus of t ie Dodecandria Monogynia class of plants, 
the calix has four leaves, the corolla eight divisions, with the tube 
inflated, the stamina are 16, and the drupa contains five seed—. 
There is but one species; the B: Longifoli, a native of Malabar. 
Of this genus I have not discovered any farther accounts. 
BASTARD ALOE. See Aktris. ' 

BASTARD AMERICAN SANICLE. See Metilla. 

B ASTARD BAUM. See Mctitis 
BASTARD CHICKWEED. See Bufonia. 

BASTARD CHRYSANTHEMUM. Se Silfihium. 

BASTARD CRESS. See Thlas/n. 

BASTARD CUDWEED. S ee Microjius. - 
BASTARD CYPRESS. See Schoenus. 

BASTARD FEVERFEW. See Parthenium. 

BASTARD FLOWER FENCE. See Adenanthera. 

BASTARD GENTIAN. See Sarothm. 

B \S TARD GUAIACUM, or Carolina Blue Trumpet Flower. See 
Bignonia Caro/iniana. 

BAS TARD MARES EAR. See Phyllis. 

BASTARD HAWKWEED. See Cre/iis. 

BASTARD HEMP. See Datisca. 

BASTARD HEMP AGRIMONY. See Ageratum. 

BASTARD HOUSE LEEK. See Aizoon. 

BASTARD JASMINE. See Ccstrwn. 

BASTARD INDIGO. See Atnorfiha. 

B AST A R D L YC FINIS. See Phlox Lichnidca . 

BASTARD MALLOW. See Malofie. 

BASTARD MILK VETCH. See Phaca. 

BASTARD MUS TARD. See Cleome. 

BASTARD ORPINE. See Andrachne. 

BASTARD PARSLEY. See Caucalis. 

BASTARD RICINUS, or Tallo r iV Tree. See Croton. 

BASTARD ROCKE T Dyer’s Weed , or Wild Woad. See Roseau. 
BASTARD STAR OF BETHLEHEM- S eeAbuca. 

BASTARD STONE PARSLEY. See Sison. 

BASTARD SUN FLOWER. See Helenium. 

BASTARD TOAD FLAX. See Theseum. 

BASTARD TOWER MUSTARD. See Arabis. 
BATCHELOR’S BUTTONS. See Lychnis and Gomfihrena, 

BAT IS, a genus of the Dioecia Tetrandria class of plants ; the ca¬ 
lix and corolla are both wanting; the amentum, or catkin of the 
male is imbricated, or tiled four ways, and the amentum of the 
female is ovate, or egg-shaped ; the involucrum or cover consists 
of two leaves, calix and corolla also wanting; the stigma is bi- 
lobate, or consists of two lobes, and is sessile; that is, without fila¬ 
ments \ the berries are coadunate, growing together, and are four 
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seeded. There is but one species. The B: Mantima, a native of 
Jainaica. 

BAT BAT AS, the Ind ian name of the Potatoe. See Convolvulus. 
BATSCHIA, a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia class of plants; ' 
the calix is divided into five part$, the segments linear, erect, and 
pointed; the corolla is salver-shaped erect, and longer than the 
calix. There are two species enumerated by Michaux, as indi¬ 
genous, and which it appears he has separated from the genus of- 
£ith >tfiermum , or Cromwell. 

1. B: Caroliniana, (Gmelini of Mich.) Carolinian Batschia, the 
stalk is firm and upright, the stem leaves are oblong, those toward 
the extremity are smaller, and somewhat hairy ; the flowers conic 
out from the ends of the stalk, are white, and the borders are live 
cleft and orbicular. It grows in the open woods of Carolina. 

2. B: Canescens, Hoary Batschia, grows naturally in Tennassee, 
hath a small upright stalk, with oblong leaves ; the upper part of 
the stalk and leaves are soft, whitish, and hairy, the flowers termi¬ 
nate the branches in the same manner with the foregoing. See Li- 
thospermum. 

BAUM INI A, Mountain Ebony, a genus of the Decandria Monogy- 
nia class, ranking in the 33d Natural Order, Eom‘entace<*; ihc 
calix has five divisions, and is deciduous ; the petals are open, 
oblong, and inserted by claws into the calix ; the capsule is a le¬ 
gume. There are eight species—named in honor of the Bauhines. 

1. B: Aculeata, Prickly Stalked Mountain Ebony, called in Ame¬ 
rica the Savin Tree. This tree is very common in Jamaica, where 
it rises to the height of 16 or 18 feet, it has a crooked stalk, prickly, 
and divides into many irregular branches, armed with strong short 
spines, garnished with compound winged leaves, each having two 
or three pair of lobes, ending with an odd one, which are oblique, 
blunt, and indented at the top ; the stalks are terminated by seve¬ 
ral long x spikes of yellow flowers, which are succeeded by bordered 
pods, about three inches long, containing two or three swelling seeds. 

Sensible properties. The pods are glutinous, and have a strong 
balsamisic scent, as hath the leaves when bruised; it is called in 
America the Savin Tree, from its strong odour, somewhat resem¬ 
bling Savin. I kno w nothing of its Medical virtues. 

2. *B: Tomentosa, Downy Mountain Ebony , is a native of Cam- 
peachy, and rises to the height of 12 or 14 feet, with a smooth stem 
dividing into many branches, garnished with heart shaped leaves, 
having two smooth pointed lobes; the extremity of every branch is 
terminated by along spike of yellow flowers, mixed with white, so 
that when these trees are in flower they make a handsome ap¬ 
pearance. 

3. B: Acuminata', Acuminated Mountain Ebony , is a native of 
both the Indies, and vises with several pretty strong upright smooth 
stems, sending out many slender branches, garnished with oval 
leaves, deeply divided into two lobes; tne flowers come out at the 
extremity of the branches, three or lour in a loose bunch, some of the 
petals are red, or striped with white, but others are plain upon the 
same branch ; the stamina ancl style are white, and stand out beyond 
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the petals ; these flowers are succeeded by long pods of a dark brown 
colour, each containing five or six roundish compressed seeds ; the 
wood of this tree is very hard, and veined with black, whence its 
name, Mountain Ebony. 

4. B: Varikgata. Variegated Mountain Ebony , is also a native 
of both the Indies ; it rises with a strong stem, upwards of 20 feet 
high, dividing into many strong branches, garnished with heart- 
shaped leaves, having obtuse lobes, which close together ; the flow¬ 
ers are ’arge and grow in loose panicles at the extremity of the 
branches ; they are of a purplish red colour, marked with w hite and 
have a yellow bottom ; the flowers have a very agreeable scent, and 
are succeeded by compressed pods, about six inches long, and three 
quarters of an inch b:oad, containing three or four compressed seeds 
in each. 

5. B: Divaricata, Branching Mountain Ebony, is a native of 
Jamaica ; it is a low shrub, seldom rising more than five or six 
feet high, but divides into several branches, garnished with oval 
leaves, dividing into two lobes that spread out from each other, the 
flowers grow in loose panicles at the end of the branches, are of a 
white colour, and agreeable scent; the flowers appear the greatest 
part of the summer, and are succeeded by taper pods about four 
inches long, each containing four or five roundish, compressed seeds 
of a dark colour. 

6. B: Cirrhifero, Climbing Mountain Ebony , a native of Mala¬ 
bar, Amboyna, and Cumana ; the stalks are slender, and possessed 
of tendrils, to assist them to climb to great height; the leaves are 
heart-shaped, deeply cut into two pointed lobes, and grow alternate¬ 
ly on long footstalks. The flowers very rarely show themselves in 
England. 

7. B: Par allelis, Unguiculated Bauhinia, grows naturally in Ame¬ 
rica, hath a robust, woody stem, which divides irregularly into ma¬ 
ny branches ; the leaves are oval, oblong, and' divided into two 
lobes that run parallel to each other ; the flowers come out from 
the ends of the branches, are very numerous and appear great part 
of summer. 

8. B: Subcordatis, Purfile Bauhinia , grows naturally in the san¬ 
dy parts of India : This hath a firm, woody, branching stem ; the 
leaves are nearly heart-shaped, divided into two rounded lobes, and 
are downy on their under side ; the flowers are of a reddish purple 
colour. AH the species are propagated bv seedsovt n on hot-beds. 
BAUM. See Melissa. 

BAY PLUM. See Psidium. C nay aw:. 

BAY TREE. See Laurus. 

BEAD TREE. See Melia Jzederar/:.. 

BE AN, the Case Knife. See Dale'. .. 

BEAN. See Vicia. 

BEAN CAPER. See Zigcfihyllwnu 
BEAN, THE KIDNEY. See Pnascoka. 

BEACH SUMACH. See Phm Co Eiiiu ■>;. 

BEAR’S BR EECH. Sec . lea -. 
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BEAR'S FOOT, SETTERWORT, FOETID HELLEBORE 

or OXHEEL. See I'elhborus. 

BEAR’S WHORTLEBERRIES. S zz Arbutus. 
BECCABUNGA, the trivial name of a species of Veronica. 
BEECH TREE. See Fagua. 

BEE FLOWER. See Ojihrys. 

BEET. See Beta. 

BEFARIA, (of Michaux) a genus of the Dodecandria Monogvnia 
class of plants ; the calix is divided into seven parts, the petals 
are seven, the stamina are fourteen in number, the capsule hath 
seven cells, and the seeds are many. There is hut one species. 

B: Paniculata, grows naturally in the sandy lands of Florida; 
it is a handsome shrub that attains a height of three or four feet, 
hath an erect stalk, somewhat branching towards the top ; the stalk 
is very bristly and clammy to the touch ; the leaves are lance-shaped, 
oval, and smooth ; the flowers terminate the stalks in panicles of a 
dilute azure colour, and of a smell approaching the rose, are suc¬ 
ceeded by globular depressed seed vessels containing many seeds. 
BEGONIA, a genus of the Polygamia Monoecia class, ranking in 
the 12th Natural Order, Holoracex; the hermaphrodite flower 
has no calix ; the corolla has five petals, it has many stamina, 
and three styli; the male has likewise no calix, the corolla has 
four petals, and has likewise a great many stamina. There is 
but one species. 

.'Vote. This genus was established by Plunder, and published in 
1700, by Tournefort; it has been since ranged differently by other 
Botanists— Jussieu terms it “ Genus nulli vera affine;'’ its species have 
likewise been very imperfectly established ; but from remarksofler 
ed to the Linn can Society by Mr. Dryander, one of the fellows there¬ 
of, there appears to be 21 species, to some of wnich he gives the 
specific characters, synonyms; and in several instances the des¬ 
cription to which he has added a list of eight obscure or mistaken spe¬ 
cies. They grow in Asia and America ; but with respect toother 
particulars we are at a loss. 

BEHENR See Cucubalis. 

BELL i LOWER. See Campanula. 

BELL WEED. See Jucea. 

BELLADONA LILY. See Amaryllis. 

BELLADONA, the trivial name of a species of Atro/ia. 

BELLIS, the Daisy , a genus of the Syngenesia Polygamia Super- 
flua class, ranking in the 4yth Natural Order, Cam/iositete Discoi- 
des ; the receptacle is naked and conical, it has no pappus; the 
calix is hemispherical, with squamae of an equal size, and the 
seeds are oval ; there are three species, and several varieties, 
Michaux enumerates one as indigenous in America. 

1. B: Perennis, Common Duisy, a perennial plant, which abound* 
in meadows and pastures, and is iti flower from March to Septem¬ 
ber ; this species has a naked stalk, with one flower. 

The Rev. Mr. Danbury, in writing of the Daisy, observes “ What 
sheets of these flowers are presented to our view, the beginning of 
May 1 How enchanting the sight which Nature displays at that 
season ! Amazing as it is, it is too often disregarded by the toiling 
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Peasant, and the admirer of Nature’s works is principally exhilerated 
fay such a scene : He, at once sees in it thedignity of appearance, and 
the greatness and goodness of the Author, in so pleasing, as well as 
wonderful manner, thus clothing the fields, and is naturally led to 
thanksgiving and praise, as in the Hymn of Eve ; 

How chearful along the gay mead, 

The Daisy and Cowslip appear; 

The flocks, as they carelessly feed, 

Rejoice in the spring of the year. 

The Myrtles that shade the gay bowers, 

The herbage that springs from the sod; 

Trees, plants, cooling fruits and sweet flowers, 

All rise to the praise of my God. 

Shall man, the great master of all, 

The only insensible prove ? 

Forbid it, fair Gratitude’s call— 

Forbid it, devotion and love. 

The Lord, who such wonders can raise, 

And still can destroy with a nod ; 

My lips shall shall incessantly praise, 

My soul shall be wrapt in ray God. 

Part used. The leaves and flower buds, and sometimes the roots. 

Sensible properties. Subtle, acrid taste.— Roots pungent. 

Medical virtues. The Medical virtues of this plant, according to 
Bechstein, and other celebrated writers, entitle it to rank among the 
first medicinal simples, as according to the former, several consump¬ 
tive persons have been completely cured with the flower buds, by 
stuffing young chickens with these buds, without any other ingredi¬ 
ents, then stewing them in unsalted beef tea, or broth, adding a little 
fresh butter, allowing the patient for three weeks no other food, but 
the medicated dish thus prepared ; it affords at first a delicious re¬ 
past, it is certainly well worth the trial, as consumptive cases so 
frequently occur. It is also recommended as a vulnerary, and in 
asthmas and hectic fevers. The roots are in high repute abroad, 
as a vulnerary, attenuant, cooling and astringent medicine:— Ne¬ 
vertheless, but little attention has as yet been paid to it in this 
country, except on account of its flowers, it has been introduced 
into some gardens. 

2. B: Annua,^too/ Daisy , a native of the Alps, and the hilly 
parts of Italy ; it seldom rises more than three inches high, lias an 
upright stalk, garnished with leaves on the lower part, the upper 
part i6 naked, and supports a single flower like that of the com¬ 
mon Daisy, but smaller. 

3. B: Hortknsis, Garden Deity. This species bears a large 
double flower, which biooms in April anci May, and forms a beauti¬ 
ful border in gardens :— The varieties are the Red and White Gar¬ 
den Daisy, the Double Variegated Garden Daisy, the Childing, or 
Hen and Chicken Garden Daisy, by some called Proliferous Daisy, 
and the Coxcomb Daisy, with red and while flowers. They are 
propagated by parting the roots. 
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BELLIS MAJORIS. See Chrysanthemum. 

BELLONIA, (in honor of Petrus Bellonius) a genus of the Pcn- 
tandria Monogynia class ; the calix is a monophyllous perma¬ 
nent perianthium cut into five spear-shaped segments ; the co¬ 
rolla is rotated, the capsule is oval, turbinated, and consists of 
one cell, inclosing many seeds. There is only one species known, 
viz. 

Ii: Frutescens, Shrubby Bellonia , a native of the warm Islands 
of America, having a woody stem, which sends forth several 
branches from the sides, and attains a height often or twelve feet; 
the leaves are oval, rough, serrated, and grow opposite each other 
on short footstalks ; the flowers come out in roundish bunches from 
the ends and sides of the branches. It is a stove plant, and is pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings planted in rich light earth, or by seeds ; either 
way they require the hot-bed to facilitate their growth. 
BELV1DERE. See Chenopodium. 

BENE, or Benny Bush. See Sesamuin. 

BENJAMIN. See Benzoin and Styrax. 

BENT GRASS. See Jfgrostis. 

BENZOIN, a concrete resinous juice obtained from a species of 
Styrax. 

J3ERBERIS, the Barberry or Pipfieridge Bush, a genus of the Hex- 
andria Monogynia class ; the calix consists of six leaves, the pe¬ 
tals arc six, with two glands at the ungues, it has no stylus, and 
the berry contains two seeds : There are three species. 

1. B: Vulgaris, (Spina acida of Gerard) Common Barberry an 
indigenous plant which grows spontaneously in woods and hedges 
on the Congaree, Wateree, and other Rivers of South Carolina. In 
England it is cultivated in gardens for its fruit, which makes a 
good pickle, and is used for garnishing dishes ; it rises to the height 
of eight or ten feet, with many stalks, which have externally a 
white or ash coloured bark, but of a deep yellow inside, the stalk 
and branches are thorny, which commonly grow by threes, the 
leaves are oval and obtuse, with slightly serrated edges; the blos¬ 
soms grow at the wings of the leaves in small bunches like those of 
the Currant Bush ; these are succeeded by oval fruit which are first 
green, but when ripe turn to a fine red colour ; the flowers, which 
are yellow appear in May and June, and the fruit ripens in Septem¬ 
ber. There are two or three varieties of this species, which by 
some have been mistaken for a distinct species :— One is the Bar¬ 
berry, without stone, another the Barberry, with white fruit, and the 
third is called by Tournefort,‘Taller Eastern Barberry, with a black 
sweet fruit. 

Bart used. The bark and fruit. 

Sensible properties. The outer bark, of the branches and leaves 
have an astringent acid taste, the inner yellow bark a bitter taste; 
the berries acid and moderately astringent; the flowers are offen¬ 
sive to the smell when near, but at a distance their odour is ex¬ 
tremely fine. 

Medical virtues. Barberries, on account of their astringent pro¬ 
perties, have occasionally been prescribed in bilious diarrhoeas, and 
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diseases proceeding from beat, acrimony or thinness of the juices, 
in malignant fevers for abating-heat, quenching thirst, raising the 
strength and resisting putrefa. lion, and when employed for these 
purposes the fruit is macerated for a day and night in about twelve 
times its quantity of water, with the addition of a little fennel seed 
or the like, to prevent offence to the stomach. The liquor strained 
off’ and sweetened with sugar ci syrup of Citron is given the patient 
liberally to drink. An infusion of the bark in white wine is pur¬ 
gative—in Carolina an infusion of the bark in b andy is used by the 
Farmers for Jaundice, I evers, be. with very good success. 

Domestic, uses, in distillation the berries previously bruised and 
mixed with the grain is said to increase the quantity of spirituous 
liquors. The roots boiled in ley imparts a yellow colour to wool, 
and in Poland leather is tanned of a beautiful yellow with the bark 
of the root; the inner bark also with the addition ®f alum has been 
employed Tor dying linen yellow—The effect of this shrub upon 
wheat land is truly singular, v>hen growing in hedges near (he 
wheat fields it changes the ears to a dark brown colour and prevents 
them from filling, nay, its infiuence in this respect has often extend¬ 
ed across a field to the distance of three or four hundred yards. It 
is eaten by cows, sheep and goats, but rejected by swine. 

2. B: Canaden is, Canadian Barberry, a native of Canada, the 
leaves are much larger, i. e. broader and shorter than the common 
sort, and the fruit is black when ripe; this species was formerly 
more common in British gardens than the foregoing. 

3. B: Cretica, (Lycium Creticum of Aipinus) Box-leaved, or 
Cretan Barberry; this species is very rare in Britain, the plants be¬ 
ing very tender while young are soon killed by frost; it seldom rises 
more than three or four feet high, but sends out many stalks from 
the root, which are strongly armed with spines at every joint; the 
leaves are produced without order, and are shaped like those of the 
narrow leal box tree; the flowers come out from between the leaves 
each having a slender footstalk, but are not succeeded by fruit in 
Britain. 

BE RE, Barley big, or Square Barley. See Hard cum. 

Bf RMUDIANA, asynonime of the Ixia. 

BERMUDIAN MULBERRY. See Callicarfia Americana. 
BERNARDI A, a synonime of the Adciia —named in honour of Dr. 

Bernard de Jussieu. See Adelia. 

BERRY BEARING CHICKVI EED. Sec Cucubalus. 
BESLERIA, (in honor of Basilius Besler of Nuremberg) a genus 
of the Bidynamia Angiospermia class, ranking in the 4()th Na¬ 
tural Older l er&onut w, the calix is divided into five parts, and the 
berry globular and contains many seeds. There are three species, 
natives of America. 

8. B: Mellitifolia, Baulm-leaved Besleria, hath a ligneous 
smooth jointed stalk, the leaves are oval, nervose, crenated and grow 
opposite to each other at the joints, the flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves on branching footstalks, and blow in July and 
August. 
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2.11: Lu tka, Yellow Besleria, this species has footstalks growing 
in clusters, and spear-shaped leaves, veined on their under side and 
serrated on the edges, the flowers are produced singly from the wings 
of the leaves, (though as before observed the footstalks grow in clus¬ 
ters) they are small and yellow, and are succeeded by soft round 
berries enclosing the seeds; the stalks of this species attains a height 
of seven feet, is ligneous, branching, and towards the top irregular. 

3. B: Cristata, Cristed Besleria; the stalks of this species lie 
on the ground and strike root at the joints, the leaves are oval, ser¬ 
rated, veined, and grow opposite to each other on short footstalks, 
the flowers come out on single footstalks from the wings of the 
leaves, they are of an irregular shape, hairy on their outside, and 
have a large fivfe leaved involucrum, the berries that succeed them 
are of a black colour when ripe— they arc stove plants, and are raised 
from seeds sown in light rich earth, Sec. 

BETA, the Beet, a genus of the Pentandria Digynia class, ranking 
ing in the i 2th Natural Order Holoracec ; the calix has four leaves, 
it has no corolla, the seeds r.rc kidney-shaped, and are situated 
■within the base of the calix. There are four species. 

1. B: Maritima, or Sea-Beet, which grows spontaneously by 
the sea-side, and in salt marshes in many parts of England. 

2. B. Hortensis, or Common White Beet, is cultivated in gardens 
tor its leaves, which are frequently used in soups, the root of this 
sort seldom grows larger than a man’s thumb, the spikes of flowers 
come out from the wings of the leaves, which are long and have 
narrow leaves placed between the flow ers, the lower leaves are thick 
and succulent, and their footstalks broad—This species has seveial 
varieties — the White Beet , the Green Beet , and the Swiss, or Chard 
Jieet, these will vary from one to the other, but have never been 
found to change to the first or third sort. 

3. B: Vulgaris, or Red Beet, this specis is w T ell known and of¬ 
ten used in pickling; it has a pyramidal loot, large, thick, succu¬ 
lent leaves, which are for the most part of a dark green or purple 
colour, the roots of this species are large and cf a deep red colour— 
the larger they grow' the tenderer they are, and the deeper their co¬ 
lour the more they are esteemed. The varieties of this species are 
the common Red Beet, the Turnip-rooted Beet, and the green-leaved, 
Red Beet. 

4. B: Cicla, or Root of Scarcity, grows wild on the banks of the 
Tagus in Portugal, it is originally a small white root, but there is a 
variety of it called by the Germans Runkelrubc, (or the Beta Albissi- 
ina of Botanists.) The culture of which cannot be too strongly re¬ 
commended—the stalk of the latter grows to the height of seven or 
eight feet, and the root w eighs from S to 12 pounds; this variety of 
the Root of Scarcity is the true Mangel Wurzel, which some years 
since excited so much attention in Britain, though there is reason to 
suppose that other species of the Beet have been mistaken for the 
Beta Albissima, the root of which is white and juicy, and streaked 
with red fibres. 

Barts used. The root and leaves. 

Medical virtues. Decoctions of Beets gently loosen the belly, hence 
they have been ranked among the emollient herbs, and the juice ex- 




pressed from the roots is a powerful orrhine— the plants after boil¬ 
ing are said to produce costiveness. 

Domestic uses. From the first and third species some Ger¬ 
man chemists have extracted sugar, but the difficulty and ex¬ 
pence attending the process will not justify the attempt. The root 
of the red Beet is sometimes employed to improve the colour of 
Claret wine. The roots of all the species affords excellent food for 
cows, whose milk and cream receives a delicious flavour therefrom, 
it produces abundance of leaves which are greatly relished by horses, 
sheep, cows and hogs— for the two last animals however it is neces¬ 
sary to cut them oft the plant, as they are said to refuse eating the 
herbage from the plants—they are dressed on the continent and 
eaten as spinage, and the roots are used for pickling. 

BETEL., or BETLE, a species of pepper, an Indian plant of great 
esteem and use in the East, where it makes a considerable article 
of commerce. See Pi/ier. 

BETONICA, Betony, a genus of the Didynamia Gymnospermia 
class, ranking in the 42d Natural Order Verficillatx , the calix is 
awijed; the upper lip of the corolla is ascending and flattish, 
and the tube is cylindric. There are five species enumerated, 
though only three are said to belong to it. 

1. B: Officinalis Purfi'e or wood Betony, is a low perennial 
plant, growing in woods and shady places, where it is found in abun¬ 
dance, the stalk is foursquare, the leaves large, broad and hairy, the 
purplish flowers come forth in June and July, and stand in spikes on 
the top of the stalks—the varieties of this species are, the Purple, 
the Red and the White flowered Betony: 

Pu'-l used. The leaves and flowers. 

Sensible firojicrties. An herbaceous, roughish, somewhat bit¬ 
terish taste, accompanied with a very weak aromatic flavour. 

Medical virtues, Experience does not discover any other virtues 
than that of a mild Corroborant; as such, an infusion, or alight decoc¬ 
tion of it may be drank as a tea, or a saturated tincture in rectified' spi¬ 
rits given in suitable doses, in laxity and debility of the viscera, and 
disordersproceedingfromthence-it is remarkable that therootof this 
plant differs in quality from the other parts, their taste is bitter and 
and very nauceous, taken in a small dose, they vomit, and 
purge violently, and are supposed to have somewhat in common 
with the roots of Hellebore—the powder of the leaves snuffed up 
the nose provoke sneezing, and it is said by Paulli and Bartholinus 
that Betony affects those who gather any quantities of its leaves and 
flowers with a disorder resembling drunkenness. 

Domestic uses. The plant has been substituted for oak bark 
in tanning, and the leaves and branches when in blossom may 
be used for dying wool of a permanent dark colour, when previous¬ 
ly dipped in a weak solution of Bismuth. 

Mote. Neither Walter nor Michaux mention any thing of the 
Betony. I have been repeatedly informed it was a native of the 
United States, and particularly the foregoing, which in the North¬ 
ern States, 1 is considered as a valuble domestic medicine among the 
Farmers. 

2. B: Alpina, L east Aliine , or Mountain Betony , grows natu- 
rallv on the mountainous parts of Italy. France and Austria; there are 


several varieties, some of low growth, others with leaves nearly tri- 
angular, and shorter spikes of flowers, the colour of the flowers also 
is different—the most common is yellow, but there are also those 
with white and red flowers, which blow generally in June and July. 

3. B: Orientalis, Eastern Betony , with very long narrow leaves 
avKl a thick spike of flowers, the stalk is thick, square, of a pale 
green, and attains a height of about itf inches, the leaves grow op¬ 
posite by pairs, and from the bosom of these leaves arise a few flow¬ 
ers; growing in a large spike very close together, oi a light purple 
colour, and blow in June. 

4. B: Incana, Hoary Italian Betony , with a flesh coloured 
flower. 

5. B: Danica, Greater Danish Betony — These two latter are 
probably only varieties of the others. 1 hey are all easily raised 
from seeds or dividing the roots, they love shade and a moist soil, in 
which they flourish finely. There are no peculiar properties attend¬ 
ing the four last. 

BETONICA AQUATIC A. See Scrofularia. 

BrETONlCA PAULLI. See Veronica mas. 

BETONY. See Betonica. 

BETULA, or Birch Tree , a genus of the Monoecia Tetrandria class 
ranking in the 50th Natural Order, Amemucca: ; the calix of the 
male (lowei*has but one trifid leaf, and encloses three flowers, the 
eoiolla consists likewise of one leaf cut into four segments; theca- 
lix of the female is trifid and incloses two flowers, and the seed is 
membranous and alated on each side, there are five species, of 
which several are natives of the United States, Michaux enume¬ 
rates seven. 

*1.B: Alba, Common Birch Tree , an indigenous tree, growing 
spontaneously in river swamps, creeks, and on the edges of mill- 
dams in Sotith-Carolina and other parts; this species is not of large 
growth when spontaneous, but cultivated rises to a considerable 
height — there is a degree of elegance in its general appearance in 
summer, and the bark in winter is frequently variegated with red 
and white, it appears naturally to delight in a poor soil, and in 
bleak inhospitable situations, and is propagated either from seeds or 
layers, flourishing in almost any soil or situation. 

Medical virtues. Of these but little is known with certainty far¬ 
ther than the juice or sap of the tree is esteemed an antiscorbutic. 
It is given in scurvy and other foulness of the blood, its most sensi¬ 
ble effect is to promote the urinary discharge. Birch wine was for¬ 
merly recommended as a remedy for nephritic disorders, consump¬ 
tions and scurvy, but modern practice pays no attention to it. 

Domestic uses. The flower catkins of this tree when boiled in wa¬ 
ter affords a good substitute for soap, a sugar is also prepared from 
the juice of the black Birch, though not equal in any respect to that 
obtained from the sugar Maple; a wine is also prepared from the 
sap, about the time the buds begin to swell, which is greatly esteem¬ 
ed by some persons. 

The wood is converted into various uses in Europe, such as mak¬ 
ing carriage wheels, wooden shoes, and shoe heels, also, packing- 


boxes, brooms, hoops, See. being a hard ami durable wood; it makes 
good fuel, and produces excellent coal for forges. The bark seems 
incorruptible, and is very inflammable, and when twisted serves as a 
torch, it is also converted into ropes, baskets and other utensils. 

2. B: Nana, Dwarf Birch tree , a native of the United States, 
grows on moist heaths and rarely exceeds 3 feet in height, it has 
roundish leaves, tender branches, a smooth bark, ami its flower 
catkins are uncommonly small, and is more common in the marshy 
parts of Russia, Sweden and on the mountains of Lapland and Nor¬ 
way, than in Britain. 

Domestic uses. The Norwegians and Laplanders manufacture 
very beautiful carpets from its fibrous roots, and its leaves are said 
to produce a more delicate yellow colour than those of the common 
Birch. 

3. B: Lknta, or Canada Birch, this grows tc a timber tree, and 
attains a height of upwards of 60 feet, the leaves are heart-shaped, 
oblong, smooth, of a thin consistence, pointed and very sharply 
serrated, they differ in colour, and the varieties of this species go 
by the names of 1. Dusky Canada Birch. 2. White paper Birch. 
3. Poplar-leaved Canada Birch. 4. low growing Canada Birch, &c. 

Domestic uses. The inhabitants of Canada use the bark of these 
species, which is very light, tough and durable, for canoes,' See. 

4. B: Nigra, (Alnus Nigra baccif J. Bauh.) Black Virginia. 
Birch , or Black berry bearing Alder, will also attain a height of up¬ 
wards of 60 feet, the branches are spotted and more sparingly set 
in the trees than the common sorts, the leaves are broader, grow on 
long footstalks, and add a dignity to the appearance of the tree 
—There are several varieties of this species also, as, 1. The broad¬ 
leaved Virginian Birch. 2. The Poplar-leaved Virginian Birch. 
3. The Paper Birch. 4. The Brown Birch, &c. 

5. B: Alnus, or Alder tree, is properly speakinryanother species 
of the Canada Birch—This tree thrives, and is peculiar to swam- 
pv grounds—Its suckers and seedlings poison the herbage, and 
it is a well known fact that the roots'of Aider have a peculiar 
property of rendering the soil they grow in more moist and rotten 
than it would be if not occupied by this aqueous plant. 

Part used. The bark and catkins. 

Sensible properties. Taste bitter, styptic. 

Medical virtues. Alder is esteemed a highly useful medicine,. 
and a well authenticated instance is on record of a boy having 
sore eyes, which apparently proceeded from a scrophulous cause, 
being effectually cured by drinking an infusion of the catkins or 
candles (called in Carolina Alder Tags) of the Alder tree; it is cer¬ 
tainly a great purifier of the blood, a decoction of the bark cf black 
Alder and Dogwood (Cornus Florida’) is a common and successful 
remedy in the United States for intermitlents—the roots of the 
(Liriodendron Tulipfera) or Tulip Poplar tree, and of the Sassafras 
are sometimes joined with the Aider and Dogwood—the internal 
bark of the black berry-bearing Alder root given to tb quantity of 
a drachm purges violently, occasioning gripes, nauoea and vomit¬ 
ing; these may be in a good measure prevented by the addition of 
aromatics—it is affirmed to be the most certain purge fgr horned 
cattle. 7,1 n * 
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Domestic uses. The wood of this species is in great esteem in 
Europe, for machinery : the cogs for mill wheels, formed of it are 
said to be superior to any other, as it resists water powerfully, and 
hence is of great value for pump-trees, pipes, drains, conduits to 
reservoirs, piles under water, and all kinds oi work kept constantly 
wet: in Flanders and Holland it is raised for that purpose; the bark 
is used by tanners and dyers; the shoots cut in March will dye a Cin¬ 
namon colour, and a line tauney if they be dried and powdered ; the 
fresh, wood yields a dye the colour of rappee snuff— the catkins dye 
green, and the bark is also used as a basis for blacks. The varieties 
of this species are 1. the Long Leaved Alder —2. the White Alder— 
3. the Black Alder — 4. the Hoary Leaved Alder—and 5. the Dwarf 
Alder. 

BEXOQUILLO, a name sometimes given to the White Hififw. 
BIBLE'S, an aquatic plant in Egypt, called also papyrus; oftheskin 
whereof the ancient Egyptians made their paper. See Papyrus . 
BIDE MS, Water Hemfi Agrimony, a genus of the Syngenesia Poly- 
ganiia JEqualis class, ranking in the 49th Natural Order, Compo¬ 
site/: O/ijiositifoliu ; the receptacle is paleaceous, the pappus lias 
erect, scabrous awns, and the calix is imbricated. There are 13 
species, of which none appear to be worth particular notice ex¬ 
cept the Tripartita. 

1. B: i kipirtita, Trijid Water Hemfi Agrimony, Trijid Burr 
JHarygcld, Trijid Double Tooth Hater Hemfi , or . cmfi Agrimony. 
(This species is the Eupatorium Cannabina of C. B.) This is an an¬ 
nual plant, growing in moist and watery places, and bv the sides of 
ditches and lakes, in Europe, it grows to the height of two feet,and 
hath its leaves divided into three, or often five lanceolate, serrated, 
lobes, with yellow flowers, which are succeeded by fiattish angular 
seeds, having two beards arising lrom the angles, which are hook¬ 
ed or b < cu downwards; and generally they have another shorter 
beard a .sing from the middle of the back of the Seed. It produces 
its dowers i.i the months of August and September. 

Part used. The leaves. 

Sensible properties. Acrid smell, a very bitter taste, with a consi¬ 
derable share of pungency. 

Medical virtues. The leaves are recommended for strengthening 
the tone of the viscera, and as an aperient, and is said to have ex¬ 
cellent effects in the Dropsy, Jaundice, Cachexies, and Scorbutic 
disorders — Boerhaave says that this is the common medicine of 
the turf diggers in Holland, against Scurvies, Foul Ulcers,and 
Swellings oi the lect, which they are subject to. Mr. Lightfoot, 
in his 1 iora Scotia, says “ As this plant is found by a Chemical 
Analy sis to possess much the same qualities as the celebrated Ver- 
btsin - Acmella. a plant belonging to a genus very nearly related 
to this, it is probable it would have the same good effect in expell¬ 
ing the stone and gravel.” r i he root is said to operate as a strong 
cathartic. 

Domestic uses. 1 he fresh and dried Herb with the addition of 
Alum, imparls a very bright yellow colour to wool; the yarff'of 
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cloth however should be washed and dried before it. is immersed in 
the dying liquor, in which it ought to be boiled for two hours. 

2. 11: Bidens Cornua, Who c-lccivcd IVatcr Hemfi Agrimony, of 
Nodding Mary gold is possessed of similar properties with the fore¬ 
going ; the leaves are whole, spear-shaped, and embrace the stalk 
with their base ; the flowers are of a yellow colour, and hang'droop- 
in, — this species attains a height of two or three feet, and blows in 
July or August. 

3. B: Minima, Least Water Hemfi AgrimvAy^royti natural!’,’ in 
ponds in Europe, it is a very small plant, with spear-sh/.ped narrow 
leaves, which sit close to the stalks, without any footstalks ; the 
flowers grow erect, and bloom wit \ the others. 

4. 13: Nudiflora, Indian Hide ns , a native of India, hath a very 
branching stalk, taper, and about a foot high ; the leaves are oval, 
angularly indented, obtuse, smooth on the upper surface, hairy un¬ 
derneath, and placed in broadish footstalks on the branches ; the 
flowers are yellow, and blow in June. 

5. B: Capensis, Ca/ic Bidens , a native oftbeCape of Good Rope, 
it is a small tender plant, with very narrow leaves ; the flowers have 
four leaved cups, exceeding narrow lootstaiks, and are succeeded 
by seeds standing erect. 

6. 13: C ANADF.Nsis, (Frondosa of Mich.) Canada smooth leaved 
Bidens, a native of the United States; the stalk is upright, firm and 
of a reddish colour, the leaves are pinnated, and composed of three 
or five smooth striated, serrated lobes ; the flowers are yellow, have 
very leafy cups, and are succeeded by erect distant seeds. 

7. 13: Barba tis, Anerican Hairy Bidens ; this species hath a 
jointed, barbated, or bearded stalk ; t ie leaves are pumated, broad, 
and hairy ; the flowers grow in a conical form in the disc, they have 
simple cups, and the seeds naturally diverge from each other. 

8. 13: Bipinnatis, Bi/iinnated Bidens, grows naturally in Vir¬ 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and Carolina ; there are several varieties oi this 
species, tae leaves oi some are doubi) pinnated, am: tnose ofotiiers 
cut in greater multitudes ol narrow segments ; the i’ mers are con- 
nivent, and very often destitute oi that great ornament, the rays ; 
the seeds are very long and diverge Rom each ot!u-:x 

9. 13: Nivko Caroliniana, (Ceratoccphalus of Vaill.) Snowy 
Flowered Carolina Bidens, grows naturally in Carolina; it hath an 
upright, branching stalk, wjuch attains a heighten three feet; the 
leaves are of an oval, triangular figure, serrated, pointed, and grow 
opposite by pairs, on slender footstalks ; the Powers are oi a snowy 
white colour, they are formed into globular heads, growing on long 
slender footstalks, and are succeeded by smooth-seeds. 

10. B: Americana, (B: Foliis Ovatis vSerratis)j3« lated American 
Bulcns, rises with an upright sfalk that sends forth many side branch¬ 
es to the height of about two feet; the lower leaves are of an oval 
figure, thick, bullated, i. e. blistered as it were, hairy, serrated and 
grow opposite by pairs at the joints; but those ow tne upper j.vutaie 
trifoliate, the middle lobe being very large, and the two side ones 
very small, the flowers grow singly {rom the wings of the leaves on 
very short footstalks, they arc of a yellow colour, very small, and ap- 


pear in July. The foregoing are all annuals, propagation of the first 
is never attempted in gardens, the others are best effected by sowing 
the seeds in a moderate hot-bed in spring, 

11. B: Scandens, Climbing Bidens, a native of VeraCruz, it hath 
a shrubby slender climbing stalk, that will grow to the height of ten 
feet; the leaves are of an oval figure, sharp pointed, and entire, grow 
opposite by pairs at the joints, the flowers are produced in panicles 
from the sides and ends of the branches; they are of a yellow colour, 
and blow in June or July.—This is a stove plant. 

12. B: Chrysanthemoides of Mich. (Coreopsis Perfoliata of 
Wall.) a native of Pennsylvania, and Carolina with smooth lance¬ 
shaped leaves, growing two and two, so closely, that they appear to 
be joined at the base; they are slightly serrated, the flowers are 
erect, of a gold yellow colour, with many rays. 

Note. —1 have not been able to trace the 13th species, unless the 
B: Frondosa of Michaux, is a distinct species from the 6, or B: Ca¬ 
nadensis—which I however apprehend it is not. 

BIGNONIA, (in honour of the abbe Bignon, Librarian to Louis 
XIV.) Trum/iet Flower, or Scarlet Jasmine, a genus of the Didynamia 
Angiospermia class, ranking in the 40th Natural Order, Person¬ 
ala; the calix consists of five segments and is shaped like a cup; 
the faux of the corolla is bell-shaped, and divided into five segments; 
the pod has two cells and the seeds are membranaceous. There 
are i 7 species. 

1. B: Catalpa, Cutalja , or Cataljiana Tree , a native deciduous 
tree of the United States, Catesby says of Carolina, covered with 
a smooth brown bark, it bath a strong woody stem, and 'branches ri¬ 
sing 20 feet high, and ornamented with large heart-shaped leaves, 
five or six inches long, and almost as broad, placed by threes ; the 
flowers are produced in large branching panicles towards the ends of 
the branches ; they are of a dark white, with a few purple spots, and 
faint stripes of yellow on their inside ; tire flowers are succeeded by 
long taper pods, from 9 to 14 inches in length, and of the size of a 
goose quill, containing many seeds, they are of a quick growth, and 
jn summer afford a fine shade ; many of them have been set in the 
vicinity of Charleston, by Raddifle’s Garden, on the road side, as far 
as the Ten Mile House, &c. 

Part wed. The leaves and pods. 

Medical virtue.;. The Japanese, when affected with pains in any 
part of the body, lay the fresh leaves which are very large on the 
pained parts, and a decoction of the pods is esteemed serviceable 
in the Asthma, “Thunberg.” 

Domestic uses. Poultry are said to thrive on, and are fond of the 
seeds. The timber of the Catalpana tree, makes very durable fence 
posts, and alternated with the (Fastigata) or Lombardy Poplar, 
makes a handsome summer avenue, they are propagated from seeds. 

2. B: Radicals, Scarlet Trumpet Flower, or Climbing sink leaved 
Bigncnia , is a native of the United States, it rises 30 or 40 feet high, 
having pinnated opposite leaves, of four pair of serrated lobes, and 
an odd one; all the shoots and branches being terminated by beau¬ 
tiful clusters o; large trumpet-shaped, scarf.t flowers. The burn- 
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ining birds delimit to feed on these flowers, and by thrusting them¬ 
selves too far into tliem are sometimes caught. There is a variety 
of this species with smaller leaves and flowers, called the Smaller 
Triunfict Flower. 

3. B: Sempervirens, Mvergreen Climbing Virginian Bignonia , 
or Carolina Yellow Jessamine , a native of the United Stales, and the 
Bahama Islands; it is a beautiful vine rising with slender stalks, 
which twist themselves round the neighbouring plants and mount 
to a considerable height; the leaves grow from the joints, are si'rh 
gle, and of a lanceolate figure, (though there is a variety with 
lanceolate leaves, growing liorn tl e joints, often four opposite) 
the flowers are trumpet shaped, erect, and of a vtllovv colour, pro¬ 
ceeding from the sides and ends of the stalks and branches. It 
perfumes the air to a considerable distance when in bloom, which 
is commonly early in the spring. 1 hose are propagated from 
shoots. 

Note* —Tt has been observed that the celebrated Jussieu, ranks 
this as a distinct genera, viz. Gelsemium Nihouin, arm of the Pen- 
tandria Monogynia class : I do not however fin'd any reference ; Mi- 
chaux only quoting the term on the authority oi Jussieu, without any 
remarks of its having beer, heretofore considered under the present 
arrangement, which he generally does m such cases: — he, however 
does not enumerate this species in the Bignonia Genera, whieh 
should seem that lie has referred it to Gelsemium. 

A. B: Ungues, (Gcdceminum Indicum of Sioane,) or Clawed Fig. 
noniu , a deciduous climber, is a native of Barb.nines, and the other 
West-India Islands, it rises by the help of cljtw-like tendrils, the 
branches being very slender and weak, and by these it will overtop 
bushes, trees, &c. 20 or 30 feet high, the branches however show 
their natural tendency to aspire, for they wind about every thing 
that is near them; so that, together with the assistance nature has 
given them of tendrils, it is no wonder they arrive at so great a 
height: these branches or rather staiks, have a smooth surface, are 
often of a reddish colour, particularly next the sun, and are very- 
tough, the tendrils grow from the joints, they are hovv^tl and are 
divided into three parts, the leaves grow in pairs at the joints, and 
are four in number at each; these are of an oblong figure, have their 
edges entire, and are very ornamental to the plant, toi they are of 
an elegant green colour, their under surface is much paler than 
their upper; and their footstalks, midrib, and veins alter to a fine 
purple ; the flowers are monopetslous and hell shaped, the tube is 
verv large, and the rim is divided and spreads open; they grow 
from the- wings of the leaves in August, usually at each joint, and 
are succeeded in their native climates by long pods. These are 
propagated by seeds, shoots, or sm'ings. 

5. B : Capkfoea, or Tendril Tighonia^ a native of the United 
States, is another line climber which rises by tin. assistance of ten¬ 
drils or clampers; the lea- ts grow at the joints opposite by pairs, 
though those which app ar at the bottom frequently cot., out sin¬ 
gly, they art of an oblom figure, and con it fine on the pLnt ail win¬ 
ter, the flowers are produced in August drum the uiugs of the leaves, 
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they are of the same nature and shape as the former; are large, of 
a yellow colour, and are succeeded by pods, which are short. 

Note. These are propagated by shoots, by cuttings, and by seeds. 

6. B: Crucigera, Cross-vine, so called from the pith dividing 
the stem longitudinally into four equal portions, so that when cut 
through transversely it exhibits the appearance of a cross. This 
species is also a native of the United States, and is by some called 
Carolina Sarsaparilla; the stalk grows very high and straight; the 
tendrils or claspers are very small, and are at the joints, these joints 
are scarcely perceptible, and were it not for the claspers, we should 
scarce suspect it to be jointed; this species affords a striking display 
of infinite wisdom, and cannot fail to excite admiration in man. 
These vines will attain the tops of the loftiest trees which our 
swamps afford, and though the root of the vine is 2'J feet from the 
supporting tree, it ascends as it were, supported by the air, in a di¬ 
rect line to the summit of the tree where it clasps, and then branches 
out its young foliage; a vine will sometimes be fifty or sixty feet 
without a branch, but as soon as it comes into contact with a support, 
it protrudes its branches; the roots are similar to the bark, the cross 
continuing from the beginning of the root to the end of the stalk or 
vine, the vine is smooth and of a pale hazle colour, interspersed 
with brown and white shades, the root is of a darker colour, more 
cortical and scaly; the largest vine scarce exceeds the thickness of 
a thumb, and the leaves are of a deep green, oblong and pointed. 

Parts used. The whole plant. 

Sensible firofierties. These are no ways peculiar, being principally 
farinaceous to the taste, with a slight degree of bitter. 

Medical virtues. The roots, vine, and tops in infusion or decoction, 
answers all the purposes of Spanish Sarsaparilla; it is aperient, diu¬ 
retic and sudorific, and has been given either alone or with the other 
sudorific woods, in decoction, ad libitum, in syphillis, chronic rheu¬ 
matism, scurvy, and in other cases proceeding from impurities of 
the blood, See. 

7. B: Caroliniana, (B: Bipinnatis, Arbor Guaiaci, &c. of Ca- 
tesby,) Carolina Blue Trumfiet-Jlower, or Bastard Guaiacum: Thi 
plant grows naturally in Carolina, and vises to fifteen or twenty feet 
high, sending forth many branches from the sides; the leaves are 
bipinnated, the folioles are spear-shaped, entire, and placed alter¬ 
nately ; the flowers come out from the ends of the branches in loose 
panicles, of a blue colour, and are succeeded by hard, oval pods, con¬ 
taining the seeds, and opening in two parts. 

8. B: Pubescenti3US, Downy 7'rum/iet-flower, grow's naturally 
in Campeachy, is also a climber, the leaves are heart-shaped, oval, 
downy, yellowish underneath, and grow by fours at the joints; the 
flowers come out in loose panicles from the ends of the branches, 
they are large and of a pale yellow colour, succeeded by fiat pods 
about a foot in length. 

9. B: Ternatis, Trifihyllous Trumfie!-flower, a native of New- 
Spain; the stem of this species is upright, woody, covered with an 
ash-coloured bark, sends out many branches from the sides and rises 
about two feet high; the leaves are trifoliate, oval, smooth, sharp- 
pointed, and grow opposite each other at the joints; the flowers are 


produced in loose panicles at the ends of the branches, of a^white 
colour, and are succeeded bv long, narrow pods. 

10. B: Pentaphylla, Benta/ihyllous Trumpet-flower, throws natu¬ 
rally in the West-Indies, hath an upright stem, and many branches, 
covered with a whitish bark, the leaves are digitated, each being 
composed of live oval, stiff, entire folioles, which join at their base, 
they are of a pale green colour, whitish underneath, grow opposite 
on long footstalks at the joints; the flowers come out lour or live to¬ 
gether from the ends of the branches on short footstalks, they are of 
a whitish blue colour, very fragrant, and are succeeded by crooked 
pods, containing the seeds. '1 here is a variety with white, and ano¬ 
ther with rose coloured flowers. 

11. B: Digitatis, (Leucoxylon of Pluke.) Leucoxylon , or Di¬ 
gitated, Trum.JietJion.ver , grows naturally in America —It rises up¬ 
wards of thirty or forty feet high, with an upright woody branch¬ 
ing stem, the leaves are digitated, the folioles are oval pointed, entire, 
and on some are four in number, on others five, and at the extremi¬ 
ties of the branches they are simple, and grow opposite by pairs, 
on long footstalks; the flowers come out singly from the wings of 
the leaves, their tubes are very long, and their borders are 
fringed, they are of a white colour; finely scented, and are succeed¬ 
ed by longish pods, containing the seed. 

12. B: Pinnatifidis, vel Radiatis, Radiated Trumpet flower , 
grows naturally in Peru; the stalk attains a height of fourteen or 
fifteen feet, woody and branching, the leaves are digitated, radiated 
and beautifully cut into several narrow segments, the flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves towards the ends of the branches, 
their colour is yellow, and they are succeeded by two valved pods, 
containing the seeds. 

13. B: Fkuticosa, (Apposino Affine Gelseminum of Sioane.) 
Ujiright Yellow Trumfiet Flower , grows naturally in the warmer 
parts of America, attains a height of ten or twelve feet, and hath a 
robust, upright, woody stem, with many branches, the leaves are 
pinnated, each being-composed of six pair of longspear-shaped, point¬ 
ed, serrated folioles, terminated by an odd one, and they grow oppo¬ 
site by pairs at the joints, the flowers come out in loose panicles 
from the ends of the branches, their colour is yellow, and are suc¬ 
ceeded by pods, near half a foot long, containing the seeds. 

14. B: Violacea, Faniculated Trumpet Jlower, grows in the 
same parts with the foregoing, hath ligneous, weak, slender stalks, 
which climb by their tendrils upon whatever is near them; the leaves 
are conjugate, two growing at each joint opposite, they have pretty- 
long footstalks, and the folioles are heart-shaped, and downy on 
their under side, the flowers grow in panicles from the ends of the 
branches, they are of a fine violet colour, highly scented, and are 
succeeded by a hard, oval, ligneous pod, containing the seeds. 

15. B: Coxjugatis, (Pseudo Apocynum of Moris.) Bastard 
Dog's Bane , grows naturally in South America; it rises w ith a 
rough winding stalk, which twines itself about whatever comes in 
its way, the leaves come out by pairs on each side ot the stalk oppo¬ 
site, attended by tendrils, they are heart-shaped, smooth, and grow 
on short footstalks, the flowers cctne out in clusters from the wings 
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of ‘the leaves, they are of a pale yellow colour ar.d are succeeded by 
Hal pods nearly a fcot Inn.--. 

Tney are all propagated from seeds, sown in pots, in light fresh 
earth, and then plunged into a hot bed. 

BILIMBI, a svnonime of the Averrhoa, 

BINDWEED, bee Convolvulus, 

BIRCH THEE, bee Bauia. 

B i RD CHE P. R Y. be e Primus. 

BIRDS EVE. See Jrim via. 

BIRDS POOF. See Ornithopus. 

BIRDS FOOT TREFOIL, bee Lotus. 

BIRTH WORT. See Aristohchia. 

BISCUTELLA, Buckler jW.isr.ard, or Bastard mitliridate Mustard, 
a genus of the Tetradynamia Siliculosa class, ranking in the 39th 
Natural Order, Siliquosa : the pod is plain, compressed, round¬ 
ish and bilobated above and below, and the calix is a small leaf 
gibbous at tite base. 1 here are two species, some say three. 

1. B: Acricui.ata, Juri diluted hiscutella , grows naturally in 
France and Italy —It attains a height of about two feet, and has a 
hairy branching stalk, the leaves are of an oblong figure, broad and 
obtuse, but the upper are narrower; they grow singly at the joints, 
and are a little indented, the flowers terminate the branches in loose 
panicles, each is composed of four obtuse, spreading, yellow petals, 
placed crossways: They blow in July or August, and are succeeded 
by small pods joined to the style, containing the seeds. There is a 
variety of this species with narrow leaves, and flowers growing clo¬ 
ser together. 

2. B: Didyma, Didynwus , or double-podded Bis cu fella, grows natu¬ 
rally on the hilly grounds of Spain, Ttaiy and Germany; this species 
attains the same height with the former, the radical leaves are 
very hairy, long, narrow, indented, and much resemble those of 
Hawkweed, the stalk is destitute of leaves, and divides into several 
small branches, each of which is terminated by a panicle of yellow 
flowers, each {low er is composed of four yellow petals placed cross- 
ways, and is succeeded by a double roundish pod containing the 
seeds. There are two or three varieties of this sort; the flowers of 
one terminate the stalks in close spikes, these of another are formed 
in clusters. ' They flower in July and August. 

3. B: Apula, (Jon Di-aba Alyssoides, Apula Spicata of Co- 
lumna.) with flowers grow ing in, spikes, and a shorter style. This 
is evidently one of the varieties above mentioned. They are all an¬ 
nuals, and are propagated from seeds, sown in common mould. 

JYbte. Mr. Walter gives, a B: Apetala, a native of Carolina, with 
a procumbent, branching stem, and pinnate leaves, &c. 
BISERULLA, a genus of the Diadelphia Decandria class, ranking 
in the 32d Natural Order Pafnliunace; thecalix is a monophyl- 
lous, tubuious, erect perianthium, divided at the the top into live 
equal subulated parts, the two upper being at a greater distance, 
thecoralla is papilionaceous, the vexillum is! rge, rising, round¬ 
ish and reflexed at the sides, the alrc are oval, oblong, free, and 
shorter than the vexillum; the carina is obiuse, and bends up- 


wards; the pod is plain and has two cells, the partition contrary . 
There is only one known species, viz. 

B: Pklecinus, (Astragalus Purpureus of Moris. Secnridacaof 
C. Bauh. and Clusius.) an annual plant, and a native of Italy, Sicily, 
Spain and the south of France, the stalks are numerous, angular, 
slender, branching, and trail on the ground, the leaves are pinnated, 
being composed of a number of heart-shaped lobes, placed opposite 
on the mid rib, and terminated by an odd one; the dowers are pro¬ 
duced in clusters from the sides of the branches near the ends, on . 
long footstalks, they are small, reddish, and of the butterfly kind—- 
they blow in June or July, and are succeeded by large, plain, narrow 
pods, containing kidney-shaped seeds, from which it is propagated. 
BISHOPS WEED. See Ammeos. 

BISTORT,or KNOT GRASS, the trivial name of a species of 
Polygonum. 

BI TTER APPLE. See Colocynthus. 

BITTER SWEET. See Solanum. 

BITTER VETCH, See Orobi. 

BIX A, the Koucou, or Amolta Tree , a genus oflae Polyandria Mo- 
nogynia class, ranking in the 37th Natural Order Columnarx; 
the 5 corolla consists of ten petals, the calix has five teeth, and the 
capsule is rough and double valved, of this genus there is but one 
species, viz. 

B: Orleana seu Orellana, (Arbor Mexicana fructu, Cas- 
tanea coccifera of G. B.) Arnotta tree, a native oi the waim paits of 
America, one of these are to bt seen in the Botanic Garden of S. 
Carolina, it rises with an upright stem to the height ol 8 or 10 feet, 
sending out many branches at the top forming a regular head, gar¬ 
nished with heart-shaped leaves, ending in a point, and having long- 
footstalks, the flowers are produced in loose panicles at the end of 
the branches, these are of a pale green colour, having large petals, 
and a great number of bristly stamina of the same colour in the cen¬ 
tre; after the flower is past the germen becomes a heart-shaped, or 
rather a mitre shaped vessel, covered on the outside with bristles, 
opening with two valves, and filled with angular seeds, these seeds 
are covered with a red waxen pulp or pellicle, from which t e colour 
called Annotta is prepared. These plants in the countries where 
they grow thrive best in a cool rich soil, anu sLooc. most iuxurfsnt- 
ly near springs and rivulets—they are propagated by seeds It is a 

stove plant. , r 

Domestic uses. Annotta is chiefly used for imparting to wool or 
silk a deep, though not permanent orange hue-the Spaniards prepa re 
a cool, agreeably ricii cordial from tne pulp, winen t.icy mix wi. t 
their chocolate—-the roots possess the same pi opei ties only in a loss 
degree, but operate more powerfully by the urinary passages; they 
also mix them vvitn their broths* 

BLACK BERR\ r . See Rubus. 

Iii, ACK STONI A. See Ciuora. 

BLACK SNAKE ROOT. See Arista 1 ochia. 

BLACK JACK, a dwarf species of Oak. See Quercus. 

BLACK MAS i'ERWORT. See Miranda. 

BLADDER CAMPION. See Cucubuiis Behen . ' * 

BL ADDER LOCe,:>. See Fucus Esculentis* 


1’LADDER NUT TREE. Sec Stujthylea , 

BLADDER PEA. See Anthyllis . 

BLADDER SENNA. See Colutea. 

BE.ERIA, a genus of the Tetrandria Monogynia class, ranking in 
the 18th Natural Order, Bicorhes; the calix is divided into four 
segments, as also the corolla, the stamina are inserted into the 
receptacle and the capsule has four cells, containing many seeds. 
There is but one known species, a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, viz. 

E: Ckicoiqes— of this plant I have not been able to obtain 
any farther account. 

BLAIR!A. See Verbena. 

BLAKEA, a genus of the Dodecandria Monogyrtia class; the calix; 
has five leaves, the petals are six. the antherx are connected, and 
the capsule has six cells. There is only one species, a native of 
Jamaica, viz. 

B: Trinervia, Shining Blakea, hath a woody stalk, divided into 
many branches near the top, the leaves are oblong, oval, entire, tri- 
nervous, shining, and grow opposite to each other on footstalks; 
the dowers are produced singly on footstalks opposite to each 
other along the sides of the branches, and are succeeded by oval 
capsules containing the seeds. It is propagated by planting the 
cuttings in pots in the spring, and plunging them into a hot bed, 
they must be watered and kept shaded at first and introduced to 
the air by degrees; they arc also propagated by seeds, sown in rich 
light earth, and treated in the same manner as the cuttings. 
BLAS1A, Leather Cuji, a genus of the Cryptogamia Algae class, 
ranking in the 57th Natural Order, Alga; the caiix of what is 
called the male is cylindrical and full of grains; the female ca¬ 
lix is naked, and inclosing a roundish seed, sunk in the leaves. 
There is but one species known, viz. 

B: I’tJsiLLA, D.Djrf' Bla&ia, or Leather Cufi, grows naturally on 
the banks of rivers and ditches in a gravelly or sandy soil, both in 
England and Scotland, it grows fiat on the ground in a circle or 
patch, composed of numerous, thin, green, pellucid leaves, marked 
with a lew whitish veins near the base, divided and subdivided into 
obtuse segments, obscurely crenated on the edges, the margins of 
the leaves area little elevated, but the interior p.nls adhere ciose to 
the ground by a fine down which serves the purpose of roots; the 
seeds are so small as to be almost imperceptible. 

BEAT i’ARl/u Sec Verbose urn and Ljaimachia. 

BLECHNUM, a genus of the Cryptogamia I'ilicis. cldss, ranking 
iti the 55th Natural Order, Filkiv; the seeds unci parts of fructi¬ 
fication of this fern lie in small lutes under tile plaits of the leaves. 
There are two species, natives of China and America. 

1. B; CAROi.iui ana, Carolina l]lec/inum. 

-• B: Occidental!, (B: Serrulutu-mof Michaux?) Is also a na¬ 
tive ol Soulh-Carolina, hath a close, erect pinnated frond: the pin¬ 
na; arc long, lance-shaped and acute, not in the least spreading 
at the base, and are stiif and closely serrated. 

BLESSED HUSTLE. See Carduua fienedtetus. 

i'UM, Bute or Stl-azvberrj Sju ittch, a genus of the Monaor. 


ttria Digvhia class, ranking In the 12th Katurai Order, ttotorafiel 
the calix consists of three segments, there are no petals, and the 
seed, which is single, is enclosed in the calix, and becomes a ber¬ 
ry. There are three species.' 

1. B: Capitatum, Headed, or Strawberry fruited Blitum , a na¬ 
tive of Canada, (Michauxj. It is an annual plant, with leaves some¬ 
what like that of Spinach, the stalk rises two feet and a half high, 
the upper part of the stalk hath flowers coming out in small heads 
at every joint, and is terminated by a little cluster ot the same, af¬ 
ter the flowers are past, the heads swell to the size of wood straw¬ 
berries, and when ripe have the same appearance—but a'’e not eat¬ 
able; they are full of a purple juice, which stains the hands of those 
who bruise them of a deep purple colour. It is also a native of 
Spain dnd Portugal. 

2. B: VitiGATUMj Mulberry S/iinach, a native of France and Ita¬ 
ly: this plant seldom grows more than a foot high, the leaves are 
smaller than the first, but of the same shape; the flowers are pro¬ 
duced at the wings of the leaves almost the length of the stalk; they 
are smaller, and not so deeply coloured as the first. 

3. B: Tartaricum, Small-fruited Strawberry Blitum, a native 
of Tartary, rises to very near three feet high, it has triangular and 
acutely indented leaves; the flowers come out from the sides of the 
stalks, but are smaller than those of the first, as is also the fruit* 
This was formerly considered only a variety of the first species— 
it is also an annual plant, and is propagated as are the others by seeds 
sown in March or April, they are all very hardy plants but require 
props, on account of the overbearing weight of their numerous berries. 
BLITUM PERENNE of Moris. (Lapathum unctuosum Sen Bonus 

Henricus C. B.) 

BLITUM MONQSPERMUM INBICUM of Breyn Pr. See 

Amar&nthv.s. 

BLITUM SPINOSUM of Suthcrl. See Amaranthu 
BLITUM MAXIMUM of J. B. See Amaranihux. 

BLOOD FLOWER* See Heemanthwt . 

BLOOD.WORT. See Rwnsrc^ and Sancruinaria. 

BLUE BOTTLE. See Centaurca Cyanm . 

BLUE DAISY. See Globularia. 

BLUE GRASS. See Poa Comfressa. < 

BOB ARTI A, a genus of the Triandria Dlgynla class, racking in 
the 4th Natural Order, Granina; the calix is imbricated, and the 
corolla consists of a double vaived gluma. There is but one spe¬ 
cie's known, which is a native of the Indies, viz. 

B: Inuica, Indian Bobartia; this plant is possessed of no remark¬ 
able properties, the root is composed of many brownish, tough, 
crooked fibres, the stalk is round, hollow, jointed and attorned 
with leaves, the radical leaves a--e long, broad at the base, but di¬ 
minish gradually to a point, ribbed and ot a dusky green colour, the 
stem Reaves grow singly at each joint, surrounding it a great way- 
up with their base, the flowers are numerous at the tops of t he stalks, 
they are small and of a pale green or greyish colour, and blow in 
August or September; it is propagated from seeds, and with ti>b 
same care as other green-house plants have. 


iBOCCONIA—The Greater Tree Celandine, a genus of the l)odc- 
candria Monogynia class, ranking in the 27th Natural Order, 
Phoeadx; , the calix is diphyllous; there is no corolla, the stylus is 
bifid, theberrv is dry and monospermous. There is bill one species 
known, a native of Jamaica and other warm parts of America. 
B: Fructescens, (Chelidonium majus, of Sloarte) The Greater 
Tree. Celandine; is very common in Jamaica and the warm parts of 
America, where it grows to the height of 10 or 12 feet, having a 
strait trunk as large as a man’s arm, and covered with a smooth, 
white hark, at the top it divides into several branches, on which the 
leaves are placed alternately, these leaves are eight or nine inches 
long and five or six broad, and are deeply sinuated, sometimes al¬ 
most to the midrib, and are of a fine glaucous colour, and full of a 
yellow acid juice, the flowers are produced in loose spikes, from the 
ends of the branches. 

Part used. The expressed juice, externally. 

Sensiblefiroficrties. Acid,biting. 

Medical virtues. It is a domestic remedy used by the inhabi¬ 
tants of America to takeoff warts, and specks from the eyes. 

.AW, The singular beauty of this plant renders it worthy of a 
place in every curious collection, and it seems the Indians are 
very fond of it, for Hernandez informs us, their kings used to plant 

it in their gardens. It is propagated by seed* sown in the spring_ 

in a south prospect. 

BOERHAAV1A Hogweed , a genus of the Monandria Mono- 
gynia class; it has no calix, the corolla consists of one bell-shaped 
plaited petal, and there is but one naked seed. There are six 
species, all natives of the Indies. This genus was named in ho¬ 
nor of the great Bocrhaave. 

1. B: Erecta, Erect Hogweed. a native of Vera Cruz, hath an 
upright, smooth jointed stalk, two feet high, with several branches, 
the leaves are oval, pointed, whitish underneath, and are opposite 
on long footstalks, the powers are produced from the ends of the 
main stalk and side branches in panicles, they are of a reddish pur¬ 
ple colour, though tnere is a variety with greenish flowers. They 
blow in July. 

2. B: Diffuso, Diffuse Hogweed, a native of India, the stalks are 
many jointed, diffused, spreading, and about eighteen inches long, 
the leaves are oval, pointed, thickish and of a smooth, glossy sur¬ 
face, the flowers come out from the wings of the leaves on long 
footstalks, are of a pale red colour, and blow in July. 

3. B: Di an dr is, Diandrous Hogweed, hath round, jointed, smooth, 
diffuse, spreading stalks, oval, pointed, smooth, glossy leaves, from 
the wings of which the flowers come out on short footstalks, they 
are of a white colour, and blow in July. 

4. B: Scandens, Climbing Hogweed , the stalks are numerous, 
branching, climbing, and if supported will rise to the height of six 
feet, the leaves are heart-shaped, opposite at the joints on footstalks, 
the flowers come out in umbels from the ends of the branches, are 

-of a yellow colour, and appear in July. 

I have seen no account of the others. 
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BOG BEAN, or Marsh Trefoil. See Meniaruhes. 

BOG MOSS. See Sf/haganum. 

BOG RUSH. See Schocnus. 

BOHEA TEA. See T/iea. 

BOLETUS, or Sfiunk , a genus of the Cryptogamia Fungi class, 

ranking in the 58th Natural Order, Fungi; these mushrooms are 

horizontal, spungy, and porous below; there are !7 species, of 

which the following are most particular :— 

1. B: Suberosus, Cork Boletus, or White Cork Sfiunk , grows 
commonly in the trunks of Birch and Willow Trees; it grows ses¬ 
sile and horizontal, its figure is semi-circular, the upper side convex, 
the under nearly plain, of various sizes, from a horse’s hoof, to a 
peck measure; the upper surface is quite white, generally covered 
with a short strong down, but sometimes smooth ; the flesh or inter¬ 
nal substance is thick, white, tough, light, and spongy, like cork. 
They are sometimes used as substitutes for cork, but must not be 
suffered to touch the liquid, for moisture soon renders them soft and 
useless. 

2. B: Igniarius, Hard Boletus , Touchwood , or Sfiunk , is frequent 
on the trunks of old trees of all kinds, especially Ash; it consists of 
a very hard woody substance, in shape like a horse’s hoof, and is of 
various sizes, from that of a man’s fist, to that of a head, and larger ; 
the upper side is smooth but uneven, distinguished near the rim 
by elevated zones of different colours, brown, grey, tawny, &c. the 
flesh is of a tawny brown colour, extremely hard and tough. 

A'ote .—There is a variety of this species which grows within the 
decayed parts of the trees before alluded to; the shape and size of 
which appear to depend on the shape of the decayed wood. 

Medical virtues. It has been used to stop the bleeding of vessels 
after amputations ; for this purpose the hard part is cut off, and the 
soft inner substance, is beat with a hammer to make it still softer. 

Domestic uses. In Germany, some parts of England, and in Ame¬ 
rica, it is made use of for tinder; the Germans boil it in strong ley, 
dry it, and boil it again in solution of Salt Petre ; and the Laplan¬ 
ders burn it about their habitations, in order to keep off a species of 
the Gadfly, which is fatal to the young Rein Deer. 

3. B: Eovixus, Brown Boletus , or Cow Sfiunk , is frequent in 
woods and pastures ; it is generally of a brown colour, though some¬ 
times it is tawny, yellowish brown, reddish brown, deep red, purple, 
or greenish brown ; the flesh is yellow, white, or reddish. 

Mote. The young plants are eaten in Italy, and esteemed a great 
delicacy; the Germans also account them a dainty, calling them 
Gombas; at Brat-Ilutz, cows, deer, sheep, and swine, will feed upon 
this and other Boleti, but are sometimes greatly disordered by them; 
in cows, and other cattle, they have been known to create bloody 
urine, nauseous milk, swellings of the abdomen, inflammations of the 
bowels, stoppages, diarrhoeas, and death. In sheep they bring on a 
scirrhous liver, cough, a general wasting and dropsy. Scarabs der- 
metes, and many other insects feed upon, and breed in them in 
abundance. 

4. B: Pini-laricis, (Agaricus Laricis of the shops) White Bolt- 
tvs, or Pine Sfiutik^ fBoletus Aib) This fungous rs an irregular 


spongy substance, extremely light, ant] of an uniform snow white¬ 
ness, it cuts freely with a knife, without discovering any hardness, 
or grittiness, and readily crumbles betwixt the fingers into a pow¬ 
der. 

Part used. The internal parts divested of its cortex. 

Sensible properties. Smell not remarkable, taste at first sweetish, 
but on chewing for a little while proves acrid, bitter and nauseous. 

Medical virtues. Agaric was formerly in great esteem, as k ca¬ 
thartic, but operates exceedingly slow, insomuch that some have 
denied it to have any purgative, virtues at ail : given in substance it 
almost always occasions a nausea, not unfrequently vomiting, and 
sometimes excessive tormina of the bowels ; these effects are attri¬ 
buted to its light farinaceous matter, adhering to the coats of the 
intestines, aud producing a constant irritation. The best prepara¬ 
tion of Agaric, seems to be an extract made with water, in which 
fixed alkaline salt has been dissolved, or with vinegar, or wine. The 
first is said by Bouldoc, and the two latter by Newmann to prove an 
effectual and safe purgative — nevertheless, it is a precarious medi¬ 
cine, of which we stand in no manner of need. 

There is a species of Boletus, growing on the stalks of the shrubs 
of White Oak, which are generally called White Oak Runners, 
which has become of late a successful domestic remedy, in diar¬ 
rhoeas. It is an irregular congeries of globular and angular tuber¬ 
cles, surrounding the stem, and sometimes extend'ng the whole 
length ; it is of a bright cinnamon colour externally, consists of a 
cortical part, which is smooth and thin, the internal parts are of a 
deep cinnamon colour, and readdy crumbles to powder between the 
fingers, and in other respects similar to the foregoing. 

Part used. The whole substance. 

Sensible properties. No particular smell, taste astringent. 

Medical virtues. In diarrhoeas, it is esteemed equal to rhubarb, 
and is frequently boiled with new milk, and given at pleasure in Iax- 
itives qf the intestines, uterine fiuors, &c. with good success. 

5. B: Fom entabia, or Spongy Boletus. 

6. B: Versicolor, or Striped Boletus. 

7. B: Lute us, or Yellow Boletus. 

BOLTON I A, of Sehreber and Michaux; a genus of the Syngene- 
sia Polygamia Superflua class of plants; thecaiix is convex and im¬ 
bricated: the receptacle is naked, the corolla is radiated, the seeds 
are plane, compressed, with a mebranareous margin ; the pappus 
is composed of vnanv small minute bristles. There are two spe¬ 
cies natives of the Illinois. 

1. B: Glastifolia, Woad-leavcd Eoltor.ia , with flowers growing 
•n short footstalks; seed somewhat heart-shaped. 

2. B: Asteroides, Sta'-Jiower Loltcnic. ; the Powers grow on 
long footstalks; the seeds are ov:u, smooth, and beardless. 
BOJV1BAX, or Silk Cotton-tree , genus of the Monadelphia Poly- 

andria class, ranking in the Ants Natural Order, Columniferte; it 
has but one stylus, the stigma cc .sists of five iobes, the capsule 
has five cells, the seeds are downy, and the receptacle pentago- 
ftous. There are but tnree species. 


1. B: C1.I8A, Prickly Cotton tree. All the trees of this genus 
grow naturally in the Indies where they arrive at great magnitude, 
being some of the largest trees in these parts, insomuch that Bos¬ 
nian says he has seen in Guinea trees of this kind so widely diffused 
that 200 armed men might stand under the branches of one; they 
generally grow with very strait stems; this species is armed with 
short, strong spines. 

2. B: Pentandrum, Smooth Cotton tree. This species has a 
small, smooth stalk, which while young is of a bright green, but 
after a few years they are covered with a grey or asti-coloured bark 
which turns brown as they grow older. The branches towards the 
top are garnished win, leaves composed of five, seven, or nine oblong, 
smooth little leaves, which are spear-shaped, and join to one com¬ 
mon centre at their base, where they acihere to the long footstalks; 
the flower-buds appear at the ends of the branches, and soon after 
the flowers expand, w iiich arc composed of live oblong, purple petals, 
with a great number of stamina in the centre, when these fall pff, 
they are succeeded by oval fruit as large as a Swan’s egg, having a 
thick iigneous cover, which when ripe opens in five parts, and is full 
of a dark, short Cotton, inclosing many roundish seeds as large as 
small peas. Both these species are raised from seeds procured in 
the capsules, and sown in the spring. 

Domestic uses. The dark, short Cotton of these two species, is 
used by the poorer inhabitants of those places where these trees 
grow, to stuff pillows and chairs, but is generally deemed unwhole¬ 
some to tie upon. Large Periaugars or Canoes fit to carry a sail, 
are made both at Senegal and in America of the trunk of the Silk 
Cotton tree, the wood of which is very light, and found unfit for any 
other purpose. In Columbus’ first voyage, says Miller, it was re¬ 
ported that a Canoe was seen at Cuoa, made of the hollowed trunk of 
one of these trees, which was 95 palms long, of a proportional width, 
and capable of containing ) jO men. 

3. B: Heptapiiyllu ii, Hep 1 ujihylions Silk Cotton tree. The 
characters of this tree are not particularly 'mentioned by Botanical 
w: iters, but is said to have leaves cut in seven parts; however the 
Coltpn produced by this species is of a fine purple colour, and much 
superior to the other two. These are also raised from seeds as the 
jormer. 

Domestic uses. The beautiful purple down of this species is spun, 
wrought, and wore without being dyed any other colour, by the in¬ 
habitants of the Spanish West-Indies. 

Besides these species, Mr. Miller mentions another which he saw 
in the gardens of the late Duke of Richmond, at Goodwood, and was 
raised from seeds which came from the East.Indies; the stem was 
very straight and smooth; the leaves were produced round the lops 
upon very long footstalks, each being composed of seven or nine 
narrow, silky, small lobes, joined at their base to the footstalks, in 
the same manner as the two first; but they were much longer and 
reflected backward, so that at first sight it appeared very different 
from either of them. 

There is a species of Bombax in the United Slates (Popuius Del- 
toitles of Bar tram) and particularly on the Congarce, Santee, and 


Edisto Rivers of South-Carolina, and the Savanna, Ogechee, Alata- 
rnaha, and other Rivers of Georgia. It is called Cotton live in 
Carolina.—It will be described with the article Populus. 

BONANO, or Banana , a species of the Plantain tree. See Musa. 
BONDUC, the trivial name of a species of Guilandina. 

BONUS HENRICUS. See Cheno/iodium. 

BONTIA, the Wild Olive of Barbadoes, a genus of the Didyna- 
mia Angiospermia class, ranking in the 40th Natural Order, 
Personatx; the calix is divided into five pieces; the corolla is bila- 
biated, with the superior labium emarginated, and the inferior 
consists of three deep cut segments; the berry which is of the dru- 
pa kind is oval, oblique at the apex, and contains but one plaited 
seed. There are two species both natives of the Indies. 

_ I. B: Daphnoides. This species attains the height ot 8 or 10 
feet, has a woody stem and branches, with narrow, smooth, thick- 
ish leaves, crenated at the edges; and flowers from the sides of the 
branches, succeeded by large oval fruit, that sometimes ripen m 
England. 

Domestic uses. This species is greatly cultivated in the gardens 
at Barbadoes for making of hedges; for which purpose it is exceed¬ 
ingly proper, being an evergreen and of very quick growth. It is 
said that from cuttings planted there in the rainy season, when they 
have immediately taken root; there has been a complete hedge, four 
or five feet high, in 18 months. 

2. B: Gkrminans, attains the height of 14 or 16 feet, sending 
out several small branches which incline downward toward the water, 
(as it grows in swamps,) and as soon as they reach that, put out roots 
into the mud, whereby they propagate very fast; these branches are 
garnished with leaves placed opposite, they are of a thick substance 
like those of the Bay-tree, about two inches long and one broad, 
very smooth on theiivsurface. The flowers are white and come out 
in spikes from the upper branches. 

jYotc. Some Botanic writers have reckoned this to be a species of 
the Mangrove tree, (Candela Americana) as it grows also in swampy 
situations—others suppose it to be the plant that produces the Ma¬ 
lacca Bean (Anacardium). '1 hese plants are easily propagated by 
seeds or cuttings sown or planted on a hot-bed. See Avicenia. 

BOR AGO, a synonitne of the vinchusu, and Euglos&un:. 
BORASSUS, Malabar Palm , a genus belonging to the Order of 
Palmx flabeliifolix, and ranks in the 5th Natural Order, Pal- 
ir,£; of which there is but this one species known, it has palmated 
anti plaited leaves, and is a native of India; it is culled by the 
natives Amfiana and Carim J ana. 

BORBONIA, (in honour of the house of Bourbon) a genus of the 
Biadelphia Decandriu class, ranking in the d2d Natural Order, 
Caryofihilha; the calix has pointed spines, the stigma is emargi- 
natetl and the legumen is pointed. There are six species of this 
vegetable which is a kind oi broom, they are natives of warm coun¬ 
tries; and in the places where they grow naturally, rise to the 
. height of 10 or 12 feet, but in Europe seldom rise more than four 
or live; they may be propagated by laying down the young shoots, 
but the roost eligible method is by seeds. They are all greets- 
house plants. 
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1. R: Villosis (Genista Africana Ericx folio of Ray.) ITeatt)* 
leaved Borbonia , will grow to about five feet in height, the stalks are 
woody, slender and branching; the leaves are narrow, acute-pointed 
and hairy underneath ; the flowers are produced in roundish bunches 
from the ends and sides of the branches; they are small and of a 
yellow colour, they appear in August and September. 

2. If: Trinervis, (Frutex Aethiopicus of Fluke.) Trinervous 
Borbonia will grow to ten feet high; the stalks are woody, firm and 
branching; the leaves are spear-shaped, pointed, entire, still’, and 
have three strong nerves running from the base to the point; the 
flowers are produced singly on the footstalks from the upper parts 
of the branches, they are of a yellow colour, and appear in Sep¬ 
tember. 

3. B: Lanceolatis, (Genista Africana frutescens of Tourne. 
Spartium of Commel. and Frutex of Fluke.) Lanceolaled Borbonia, 
will grow about six feet high, the stalks are ligneous, smooth, slen¬ 
der, and branching; the leaves are spear-shaped, acute pointed, stiff, 
entire, Have many longitudinal nerves, and grow alternately, the 
flowers are produced in clusters from the upper parts of the 
branches, and are of a brownish yellow colour; these blow in August 
or September. 

4. R: Cordatis, (Planta Leguminosa of Brevn) Cordated Bovbo- 
via; the stalks are woody, slender, branching, and covered with a 
white bark; the leaves are heart-shaped, acute pointed, entire, 
have many longitudinal nerves, and embrace the stalks with their 
base; the flowers are produced in clusters from the ends of the 
branches, they are of a yellow colour, and appear in September. 

5. B: Obovatis-vili.osis, Tomentose Borbonia , will grow twelve 
feet high, hath a woody, firm, branching stalk; tlie leaves are oboval, 
and covered with a white silvery clown; the flowers are produced in 
umbellated bunches from the ends of the brandies, they are also 
yellow, and appear in August or September. 

6. B: Crenatis, Crenated Borbonia , will grow six feet high; it 
is a shrub; the leaves are heart-shaped, smooth, prickly-pointed, 
crenated, have many longitudinal nerves,and embrace the stalks with 
their base. The flowers are produced in clusters from the ends of 
the branches, and appear the same time with the former. 
BORRACHIO. See Caoutehouc. 

ROSEA, the Golden Rod Tree , a genus of the Pentandria, Digv- 
nia class, and 53d Natural Order, Scab rid# of Linnxus; the calix 
consists of five leaves, it has no corolla, and the berry is rnonos- 
permous, or one seeded. There is but one species a native of 
the Canary and Caribbec Islands, viz. 

13: Yervamora, Golden Rod Tree; it is a pretty s’”ong, woody 
shrub, growing with a stem as large as a middling person's leg; 
tiie branches come out very irregular, and make considerable shoot* 
every summer; the leaves are long, whitish underneath, and have 
purple coloured veins; the flowers come out in clusters from the 
ends of the branches, they are of a purple colour, and are succeeded 
by globular berries. It is to be remarked that the branches retain 
their leaves till towards the Spring, when they fail away, and new 
leaves are produced in their place; they may be propagated by cut*’- 
vot. i. oc 


lings planu.ii in the spring, but are too tender lo bear the open air 
of Britain; it has long been an inhabitant of the British Botanic 
Gardens, but hath never been observed to flower in that country. 
It is also a green-house plant. 

BOYRYOS. See Cheno/iodium. 

BOTRYPUS, a genus of the Oyptogamia Filicis-class, ranking 
under the 55th Natural Order, I'ilicis. 

BOX TREE. See Buxus. 

BOX THORN. See Lydian. 

BRABEJUM, Ths African Almond , a genus of the Tetrandria 
Monogynia class, others say of the Poiyg&mia Monoecia class; 
the corolla is below the fruit and consists of four petals, it has no 
calix, the fruit is an hairy drupe of an oval figure: There is only 
one species a native of Ethiopia, viz. 

B: Stellatifolium, Star-lcc:ved African Almond; it seldom 
grows above 8 or 9 feet high, but in its native soil is a tree of a mid¬ 
dling growth; it rises with an upright stein, which is soft and full 
of pith within, and covered with a brown bark; the leaves come out 
all round the branches at each joint, so that the shape of the tree is 
nearly a pyramid; they are indented at their edges, standing on very 
short footstalks; the flowers are produced from among the leaves 
toward the end of their shoots, which are of a pale or whitish red 
colour: it is propagated by layers made in April, but they are often 
two years before they produce roots strong enough to be taken from 
the plants; when the branches are laid down it will be proper to slit 
them at the point, (as is practised in laying Carnations,) which will 
promote their taking root. It is a green-house plant. 
BRACIIYSTEMUM, a genus of the Didynamia Gymnospermia 
class of plants, enumerated by Michaux ; the calix is tubular, five 
toothed, short, subequal, erect, and acute, and the faux or mouth 
naked; the corolla is the length of the calix, the tube small, the 
upper lip short, extended and emargmated ; the lower lip is long¬ 
er, patent, obtuse and cut into three segments, of which the mid¬ 
dle one is longest, subligulate and oblong ; the seeds are roundish 
and oblong. There are three species. 

1. B: Vkkt ici ll at i T m, grows naturally in the upper parts of 
Pennsylvania, and Carolina, hath entire oval lance-shaped opposite 
-leaves, the flowers are produced in compact whorls. 

2. B: Carolikiana, (B: Muticum of Mich.) grows naturally in 
Carolina, up country, hath leaves like the former and toothed, the 
flowers terminate the stalks in bunches, or heads. 

3. B: YTrginicum, (Thymus Virginicum of Linn.1 grows natu¬ 
rally .in the United States, and hath a stiff, erect stem, having sharp 
hairs ; the leaves are spear-shaped, or linear, smooth and entire, 
the Rowers are produced in little bundles or heads. These plants 
differ very little from Thyme. 

BRAMBLE, or Bramble Busk, the English name of the Rubus. 

BRANKS. See Polygonum Fugofiyrum. 

BRANK URSINE. S ez Acanthus. 

BRASIL TREE. See Casalfiinia. 

BRASILETTO WOOD, same as Brasil. 
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BIl ASSICA, Cabbage, a genus of the Tetradinamia Siliquosa class, 
ranking in the 39th Natural Order, Siliquosce; thecalix is erect, 
and counivent, the seeds are globular, and there is a nectariferous 
gland between the pistilluin and the short stamina ; and between 
the calix and the long stamina there are said to be 16 species ; thr/ 
it is probable that at least 13 of these are only varieties, as their 
varieties are almost numberless. 

1. B: Orient ale, Oriental Cabbage, a native cl the East, and 
some parts oi France, and England ; it has heart-shaped, smooth 
leaves, embracing the stem, and four cornered capsules; it attains 
a height of two feet, the stalk ii branching and brittle; the Sowers 
of this species are white. 

2. B: Campestris, (B. Caulifioro of C. B. ancl B: Multi flora of 
J. B.) Field Cabbage, has a slender root and stem, the leaves being 
uniform, heart-shaped, and sessile ; this species is more generally 
known by the name of Cauliflower. It never varies, and grows na¬ 
turally on the sea shore, near Dover, in England ; it has a perennial 
branching stalk, in which respect it differs from all the other species. 
It stands the severest frost ; the flower stalks grow from the end of 
the branches, and spread out horizontally, but those which arise 
from the centre of the plants grow erect, and seldom put out 
branches. 

3. B: Arvensis, (Crambe Dicta of Moris.) Kale, has scolloped 
leaves, embracing the stem ; the highest heart-shaped, and most 
entire. 

4. B: Ai.pina, or Savoy Cabbage , an exotic species, with the ra¬ 

dical leaves, egg-shaped, and erect petals; these are propagated 
from seed for winter use, being generally esteemed better for being 
pinched with frost; they require an open situation, otherwise are 
apt to be infested with caterpillars, and other insects, especially in 
a dry autumn—the varieties are common), large green, brown and 
dwarf savoy. I 

5. B: Napus, Rafie, or Cole Seed Cabbage, (Chinensis of later 
writers) is principally cultivated in the Isle of Ely, and some other 
parts of England for its seed from which rape oil is drawn, it has 
very entire oval leaves ; the floral leaves, lanceolated and embracing 
the stem, t!ie calix is longer than the claw of the petals. With 
these also cattle are fed in winter. 

6. J3: Rapa, or Rassa, Turni/is, o r Turni/i Cabbage ; these are 
a well known and deservedly admired plant, and consist of the fol¬ 
lowing sorts—Early Dutch, Russia Purple, Yellow Russia, French, 
Large Yellow, Blank, I.ong Rooted, Red, and Green Topped Tur¬ 
nips, he. the first is the most valuable, the others are inferior—this 
species hath the radical stern growing orbicular, depressed, and 
fleshy ; these plants were formerly more extensively cultivated than 
they are at present, though their importance and value for the fat¬ 
tening cattle, has not been generally known, or properly ascertained 
till within these few years; they also furnish an agreeable and 
wholesome food for sailors on long voyages, being eas.ly preserved. 
The same process as is observed for the cultivation of the common 
Turnip, is to be observed in the raising cf these, which arc eaten 
either boiled, roasted, or raw, with the addition of pepper. 
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7. IB Oleracea, (Crambe Marilim,'Linn.) Sea Coleivort, Sea 
Cabbage , or Common Cabbage, grows principally on cliffs near the 
sea coast; the radical stem of this species grows columnar, and 
fleshy ; early in spring this species is preferred to those that are cul¬ 
tivated, but wiien gathered on the sea coast, it is necessary to boil it 
in two waters, to deprive it of its saline taste; the roots may be eaten 
like those of the preceding species, but are not nigh so tender. All 
the various kinds of Garden Cabbage in use at our tables orignate 
from this. 

To this species belong the several varieties of Erassica following: 
Bed Cabbage, White Cabbage, Turnip Rooted Cabbage, Drum 
Headed, See. See also Crambe. 

8. R: Vioi.acea, with lanceolated, egg-shaped, smooth, undivi¬ 
ded, and dentated leaves. 

9. E: Eruca, Rocket , or Rocket Cabbage , with lyrated leaves, 
shaggy stem, smooth capsules, and ensiform styles; this species is 
only lit as a variety lor a Botanic Garden ; it is an annual plant, has 
not been found to be of any use, and perishes when it has perfected 

its seeds. 

10. B: Vesicaria, with runcinate leaves, hispid capsules, cover¬ 
ed with a tumid calix; the style is obtuse; this species like the fore¬ 
going, is of no farther use than as a variety in gardens, and perishes 
like it, on perfecting its seeds. 

11. B: Muralis, or Wall Cabbage, is usually found on old walls, 
and rubbish, all its parts are considerably acrid, and have a rank dis¬ 
agreeable smell: This species is never cultivated. 

12. B: Erucastrum, hath runcinate leaves, a hispid stem, polish¬ 
ed capsules, and ensiform style. 

13. B: Mohensis, Iele of Man Cabbage, of this kind I have seen 
no farther account. 

14. B: Alga, et B: Rubra, (Glomerosa, J. B.) Broccoli . There are 
several kinds of this vegetable, particularly the Purple, the White, 
Black, and the Cauliflower Broccoli ; but the Purple, or Roman Broc¬ 
coli is preferable to all others. The seeds should be sown about the 
latter end of May, or begenning of June, and when the young plants 
having germinated eight leaves, they should be transplanted into 
beds; these may be so managed as to supply the table with a delici¬ 
ous and sanitary vegetable, during seven months of the year, that is, 
from the beginning of November, till the end of May : For this pur¬ 
pose prime Roman, or Purple, or Naples White Seed should he 
procured both for early and late sowing. Sow at the cessation of the 
vernal snows, and repeat it once a month, till the end of May, or 
longer; when the leaves appear transplant them a second time, af¬ 
terwards in June, July, and August, transplant them again two or 
three feet asunder, and let them remain, after which, nothing more 
than the common care will be requisite. 

15. B: Ca ink at sis, Oval leaved China Cabbage. This plant 
branches like the Colewort; the leaves arc oval, and nearly entire, 
but the floral leaves are spear-shaped, and embrace the stalk with 
their base. There is also a China spear-leaved Cabbage, retained 
in gardens ; the edges of the leaves are indented, in other respects 
scarce differs from the foregoing. 
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16 . B: Perfoliata, Yellow Perfoliate Cabbage, grows naturally 
in most parts of Europe; it hath a slender smooth branching stalk, 
the leaves are heart-shaped, and the stalk appears as if thrust through 
them at the base ; the flowers are yellow and blow in June. 

17. B: Fimbriata, Borecole . This is a Cabbage in another 
form, and consists of many varieties; but the Green Curled, and 
Red Curled, are the principal; the leaves of both these sorts are 
remarkably fringed and curled, and beautifully adorn the stalks 
from the top to the bottom ; they are extremely hardy, and bid de¬ 
fiance to all weathers, flourishing when most other plants appear to 
be past and gone, these are in full health and vigour. 

Remarks. The domestic uses of Cabbages, and Coleworts are 
well known to most persons; it is, nevertheless, necessary to state 
a few particulars with regard to them as constituting a part of the 
daily food of many of our farmers, in South Carolina. Every spe¬ 
cies of Cabbage, with the exception of the Turnip, is considered to 
be of difficnlt digestion, affording but little nourishment, and pro¬ 
ducing flatulency, and acid eructations ; they have a strong tenden¬ 
cy to putrefaction, becoming putrid much sooner than any other ve¬ 
getable, especially when frost bitten. The Cauliflower is considered 
the easiest to be digesed of all the various species of Cabbages, 
when pickled or made into Saur Kraut; they are rendered servicable 
for sea voyages. 

Medical virtues. A decoction of the Red Cabbage is recommend¬ 
ed for softening acrimonious humorspli the breast, and in hoarseness, 
and is considered the most emollient and laxative. The leaves are 
employed for dressing blisters. 

BREAD CASSADA. See Jatrofiha. 

BREAD FRUIT TREE. See Artocar[ius. 

BREAK STONE, (Chickweed.) See &cgina}irocumbcns. 

BRIAR: See Rosa. 

BREYNIA, asynonimeof the Ca/ifiaris. 

BRISTOL FLOWER, a name sometimes given to Lichnis. 
BRITANNICA, the trivial name of a species of Rumex. 

BRG'A, or Quaking grass, a genus of the Triandria Digynia class, 
ranking in the 4th Natural Order, Gramina; the calix is tw® 
valved and multiflorus, the spicula bifarous or spread to the two 
sides, with the small valves heart-shape and blunt, and the inner 
one small in proportion to the rest. 1 here are 7 species, the prin¬ 
cipal of which is the following: 

1. B: Medea, Gramen Tremidum Majus of C. B.) Common 
Quaking Grass, Middle Quake grass. Cow Quakes, or Ladies Hair , 
grows in fields aud pastures, where its stalks seldom exceeds 12 
inches in height; the leaves form a cluster at the crown of the root, 
are grassy, and four or five inches long, the stalk is slender, jointed., 
bent and garnished with one or two leaves, which surround it with 
their base, the floueis are numerous at the tops ol the stalks, and artt 
collected in form ot small oval spikes, each spike having a very 
slender footstalk, the least wind sets them to trembling; they are of 
a fine brown or purple colour, it flowers in May or June. 

Domestic uses. It makes tolerable good hay, and as it thrives on 
poor wet lands where other grasses will not vegetate, it deserves 
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to be cultivated in marshy situations—it is eaten by cows, sheep 
and goats. 

2. B: Minor, Small Quaking Grass , the stalk is slender, jointed 
in or three two places, and attains a height of six or eight inches, 
and has leaves growing singly at the joint, surrounding it with their 
base, the radical leaves are small and grassy, and form a tuft at 
the crown of the root, the dowers are produced in panicles at the 
lops of the stalks, and are collected in small triangular spikes, each 
of which is supported by a very weak, slender footstalk, which oc¬ 
casions the like tremulous motion with the former on the least gust 
of wind; it blows in July. 

3. B: Caroliniana, (B: Eragrostis of Mich.) Carolinian Love 
Grass , a native of Carolina and Virginia, the stalk is jointed in two 
or three places, is surrounded with leaves growing singly at the 
joints like the radical ones, but narrower, and grows to about a foot 
high, the radical ieaves are of a whitish green colour, and live or 
six inches long, the flowers terminate the stalks in panicles, the 
spikes arc spear-shaped^ moderately long, of a bright white colour, 
and each contains about twenty florets, butbeing supported by strong 
footstalks, they are destitute of that tremulous property peculiar to 
the other species. 

4. B: Virens, Green Quaking Crass, a native of Carolina—of 
this I find no farther account. 

5. B: Canadense, Canadian Quake Grass', grows naturally in 

Canada, the leaves are long and erect, and the flowers are produced 
in loose panicles: the spikes are erect, and contains about ten flo¬ 
rets. , 

G. B: Maximum, Great Quaking Grass, grows naturally in Italy 
and Portugal, the leaves are numerous at the root, and near afoot 
Jong, the stalks, are slender, jointed; and about two feet long, the 
flowers are produced in panicles at the tops of the stalks, the little 
spikes of which the panicles are composed are heart-shaped, and 
contain about 17 fioscules, they grow on slender weak footstalks, and 
being large have a better effect than the two first by their tremulous 
property. 

BROCCOLI, a species of the Cabbage. See Brassica. 
BROMELIA, the Pine Jfijile, a genus of the Ilexandria Monogy- 
nia class, ranking in the loth Natural Order, Coronaria: the calix 
is divided into three segments, it has three petals, and there is a 
scaly nectarium at the base of each petal; the berry has three cells 
—There are seven species. 

). B: Ananas, Common Bine Afijde, grows naturally in Surinam, 
New-Spain and Africa; it is a strong robust perennial ; the root is 
thick, and sends forth many fibres from the sides of the bottom, 
the leaves are long and sharp pointed, and more or less prickly, and 
for the most part of a bluish tinge, the stalk is robust, round and 
thick, and rises from the centre of the leaves, is of a pale green 
colour and is usually garnished with a few small leaves; at the top 
of it stands an ova!, roundish, pyramidal substance, composed cl ma¬ 
ny clustered tubercles, which supportthe flowers, and has a crown 
of clustered leaves on its head, the flowers are of a bluish-purple 
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colour, and grow singly on each tubercle; each f.ower has a small 
three cornered cup, cut at the top into three oval segments, the pe¬ 
tals of the flowers are three, oval, spear-shaped, and larger than the 
segments of the cup, among these is a nectarium of three parts; the 
filaments are six in number, short, have yellow anthers, and the style 
is single—as the flowers fade, the fruit swells, ar.d advances towards 
perfection, heightening its fragrance as it ripens. 

It admits of several varieties, which have all been accidentally ob¬ 
tained from sowing the seeds, the most valuable are—1st. The oval 
Pine Apple with whitish flesh—2. The sugar loaf Pine with yel¬ 
low flesh-3. The smooth-leaved pine-4. The shining-leaved 

Pine— 5. The deep green leaved Pine—6. The King Pine—7. The 
Queen Fine—8. Olive coloured Pine, with yellow flesh—9. The 
green Pine—10. The black Pine. All of which are propagated by 
the proper management of the crowns and suckers. 

2. B: Pyramidalis, Pyramidal Bromclia f has leaves very like 
some sorts of Aloes; but not so thick and succulent, which are 
stongly armed with black spines, from the centre of the plant arises 
the flower stalk, which is near three feet high, the lower part Oi 
which is garnished with entire leaves, placed alternately at each joint, 
the upper part of the stalk is garnished with flowers set in a loose 
spike or thyrse, quite round, these are succeeded by oval seed ves¬ 
sels, having a longitudinal partition, in the centre of which are fas¬ 
tened smooth cylindrical seeds. 

3. B: Linc.ulata, Lingu/atcd Bromelia, hath shorter leaves than 
the first, which are sharply sawed on their edges, and of a deep 
green colour, the flower stem arises from the centre of the plant, 
which divides upwards into several branches; the upper part of 
these are garnished with spikes, of flowers, which come out al¬ 
ternately from the branches, and each having a narrow entire 
leaf just below it, which is longer than the spike; the flowers arc- 
placed very close on the spikes, and when they decay the, empale 
ment turns to an oval pointed seed vessel, inclosing seeds of the 
same shape with the other. 

4. B: Pincuin, Wild Pine Afifile, or Pinguin. This is not so ro¬ 
bust a plant as the former, the leaves are long, prickly and sharp 
pointed, in the centre ol these rises the stalk, which is upright, and 
usually terminated by a cluster of fruit of an acid flavour; the juice 
is sometimes used to mix in punch in the room of Lemon—'The 
plant is otherwise of little value, and is preserved in gardens on¬ 
ly as a curiosity. 

5. B: Karatos. Karatas , another wild Pine Apple—The leaves 
of this plant are very long, narrow, and strongly armed with very 
sharp crooked thorns, which catch hold of every thing that comes 
near them, there is hardly any stalk, and the fruit is among the 
leaves near the ground; the flowers are produced in clusters. 

Domestic uses. Several of these species are accounted delicious 
fruit, and are esteemed for their cordial and exhiiirating properties, 
its acid juice, however, generally disagrees with females during ges¬ 
tation, as well as with persons who arc subject to flatulency—among 
the different sorts raised in hot houses, Bechstein observes, 
white and red Pine Apples are most esteemed. 
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BROMUS, Broom Grass, a genus of the Triandria Digynia class, 
ranking in the 4th Natural Order, Gramina the calix is double 
valved, the sp ca is oblong and cylindrical, the awn is below the 
apex. There are forty-six species—eight of which are natives 
oi Britain. 

1. B: Secalinus, (Polymorthus of Dr. Withering.) Field Brome 
Grass, or Smooth Bye Broom Grass , an annual plant, and is very 
prevalent in rye growing among it in considerable proportions, and 
flowers in July. The seeds when ground with rye, not only ren¬ 
ders it blackish, but produces a narcotic, or stupifying effect. 

Domestic itses. From the flower bundles a good green dye is ex¬ 
tracted, and cattle are very fond of this species of grass. 

2. B: Mollis, or soft Brome Grass , Fob Grass, or Oat Grass, 
an annual plant, is mostly found growing in corn fields, though 
sometimes in meadows, pastures, hedge-banks, and even on walls; 
it flowers in May and June. Bechstein affirms that this plant af¬ 
fords a \ery agreeable fodder to cattle of all kinds, and that it de¬ 
serves to be cultivated on sandy lands, as being well adapted to con¬ 
solidate the soil—according to Mr. Swayne it is a troublesome 
weed in corn fields, and therefore much disliked by farmers, while 
it is of little value in pastures or mowing grounds, where it gene¬ 
rally sheds its seeds before the time of mowing, and produces very 
few root leaves. 

3. B: Pinnatus, (Festuca Pinnata Lin.) Sfiiked heath Brome 
Grass, is found growing on heaths and fields of a calcareous soil, 
the stalks are undivided, the flowers are produced in taper spikes, 
from their sides, and flowers in July. This grass is much relished 
by cattle of every description, but especially by sheep and goats. 

4. B: Sterilis, Barren Broom Grass, or Wild Oats, which 
grows principally in fields that are waste, and on the edges of culti¬ 
vated ones, it is not relished by cattle, except when very young, when 
old it becomes stiff and dry, and is used generally by the Housewives 
in the country parts of Carolina and Georgia for Brooms, which are 
very appropriate to that use. 

5. B: Gigantkus, Tall Broom Grass , grows naturally in woods 
and hedges in England, the stalks are thick, smooth, hollow jointed 
and four or five feet high; the leaves are very long, near an inch 
broad, and diminish gradually to a point; the flowers come out in 
loose nodding panicles from the ends of the stalks —they appear 
chiefly in July and August. 

6. B: Cristatuji, Gristed Broom Grass, a perennial and grows 
naturally in Siberia and Tartary; the stalks of this species are sel¬ 
dom more than eight or ten inches high, the flowers are situated at 
the top, in broad, oval, depressed, imbricated spikes. They appear 
in July. 

7. B: Catiiarticuiu, (B: Canadensis of Mich.?) Purging Broom 
Grass , a perennial, grows naturally in Canada; the stalk is upright, 
thick, firm, and and attains a height of six or eight feet, the leaves 
are very long, near an inch broad, diminish gradually to a point, and 
are of a good green, the flowers are collected in loose, fiexuosc, nod¬ 
ding spikes. They appear in July and August. 
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8 . B: Arvexsis, Common Broom Grass* 

9. B: Ciliatus, Wall Wild Gats. 

10. B: Ramosa, Wood Broom Grass. 

11. B: Racemosa, Racemose Broom grass. 

12. II: Avknaceum, Oat grass, or Corn Broom Grass. 

13. B: Major, Greater barren broom grass. 

14. B: Rubentk, Red broom grass , a native of Spain. 

These seven latter are annual, as are some of the foregoing; they 
are all very insignificant grasses, many of them are too common 
in cultivated fields, rising among the grain, whilst others are to be 
found under hedges, in woods, See. some or. the tops oi houses, old 
walls, See. 

BROOM. See Genista. 

BROOM BUTCHERS. See Ruscus. 

BROOM RAPE. See Orobatiche. 

BROOM, (Spanish.) See & fiartium. 

BRO WALLIA, a genus of the Didynamia, Angiospermia class, 
ranking in the ?8tii Natural Order, Lurid «?; the calix has five 
teeth, the limbs of the corolla are divided into,live equal and open 
segments; and the capsule is unilocular. For this plant there \ > 
no English name. There are two species, viz. 

1. B: Dr. miss a, (B: Pedunculis trifioris) Ranma Rroreallia — 
The seeds of this plant were sent to Mr. Miller from Panama, it 
tisually grows about two feet high, and spreads out into lateral 
branches on every side of the stalk, garnished with oval leaves, 
which are entire, and have short footstalks, towards the end of the 
branches, the flowers are produced singly upon pretty long foot¬ 
stalks, arising from the wing of the leaf, these are of a light blue 
colour, sometimes inclining to a purple or red, and there are often 
three colours of flowers, on the same plant—the plant (lowers-in 
Britain in July, August and September, and the seeds ripen in five 
or six weeks after. 

2. B: Elata, (B: Pedunculis Unifloris Multifiorisque.) Brotval- 
lia of Peru , a native of Peru; the stalk of this plant is twice the size of 
the former, and appears somewhat shrubby, the leaves upon the flow - 
er branches are smooth, the footstalks have some with one flower, 
others with three, and others with five, which are are of a deep violet 
coiour. Both species are annual plants, and are raised from seeds 
sown in a hot-bed, and may be transplanted in June, into the borders 
of the flower garden, where if the weather proves warm, they will 
flower and perfect seeds. 

BROWNIA, a genus of the Monadelphia Endecancl: ia class ; the 
calix is bifid, the corolla double, the exterior quinquefide, and the 
interior pentapetalous; there is but one species a native of the 
West Indies, viz. 

B: Coccinea, of which I have seen no farther account. 

BRUISE WORT. See Sa/ionaria. 

BRUNEJLLA of Michaux, and others. See Prunella. 

BRUNIA, a genus of the Pentandria Monogyma class, ranking in 
the 48th Natural Order, aiggregatx : the flowers are aggregated 
or clustered, the filaments inserted into the heeis of the petals, the 
vox., i. r p 
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stigma is bifid, arid the seeds are single there are S species, alf ' 
natives of ./Ethiopia. 

1. B: Imbricatls, (Cupresso-Pinules,'etc. of Breyn. Erica Cupi- 
tata of Pluke. ScabiosE affinis Arbuscula etc. of Bay.) CyfiiS-at 
Prunia , grows naturally in Ethiopia; the stalk is woody, of a 
brown colour, divides into many branches, and attains a height of 
three or four feet; the leaves are narrow, of a strong green colour, 
and are imbricated in four directions ; the flowers are collected in 
globular heads, but are very inconsiderable. 

2. B: Callosis, (Tamariscus Monomopatensis of Pluke.) Wooly 
Bruniu , attains a height of three or four feet; hath a woody stalk, 
and sends out many wooly branches from the sides, the leaves are 
narrow, slender, and spreading, the flowers are collected in small 
heads like the former. 

3. B: Cii.iatis, Ciliated Brunia , attains a height of six or eight 
feet, the stalk is woody and branching, the leaves are oval, ciliated, 
and sharp pointed, the flowers are in globular heads, but are small, 
and have little beauty. 

4. B: Abrotanoidks, (Levisanus Africanus of Ray. Erica Ca- 
pitata of Pluke.) Abrotanoide Brunia , attains a height of four or five 
feet, and has a woody branching stalk ; the leaves are narrow, spear- 
shaped, triquetrous, and spreading; the heads of the flowers are 
larger than the others, and are of a white colour. 

5. B: Carnosis, (B: Protea of the Sp: PI: &tc. Conocorpodendron 
of Bauh. Chrysanthemum of Pluke.) Protea Brunia , hath a rough 
woody stem, of a brown colour; the young branches are soft and 
downy ; the leaves are oval, oblong, soft, and hoary ; the flowers 
are produced in globular heads at the ends of the branches—they ap¬ 
pear in Augu t and September. 

6. B: Flobxbus, Solitariis, One Flowered Brunia. This is 
a low branching shrub, also covered with a brown bark; the leave* 
are small, compressed, and of a dusky green colour; the flower; 
$tand singly at the joints, they appear only in the summer, and con¬ 
tinue in succession till the end of autumn. 

I find no accounts of the other two species—these are all green 
house plants, and are propagated by cuttings, introducing t em by 
degrees to ihe open air , they are also raised by seeds sown in light 
rich earth, plunged into a hot-bed, and managed as the cuttings. 
BRCNNICH1A, (of Michaux) a genus of the Decandria Trigynia 
class of plants ; the calix is quinquefide ; it has no corolla, the 
seed are single, and enveloped in the calix. 

•Bote. —The number of stamens constitute the only differenc be¬ 
tween this genus, and that of the Polygonum, i. e. Knot Grass , or 
Snakeweed , which latter has eight Stamens. Michaux enunierates 
but one species, viz. 

B: CirrhoSa, Climbing Brunnichia , grows natuially in the Uni¬ 
ted States ; it hath a smooth climbing stem, the leaves are oblong, 
heart-shaped, and pointed ; the flowers are numerous, and come 
out in bunches, lorming a raceme. See Polygonum. 
BRUNSFELS1A, (in honour of the great Dr. Brunsfelsius) a ge 
this of the Pentaudria Monogynia class: the corolla is funnel- 
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shaped, and very long, and the fruit an unilocular poiyspermous 
berry ; there is but one species, viz. 

B: Americana, A nun ic an Brunsfelsia ; it rises with a woody 
branching rough stem. 6 or 8 feet high, garnished with oblong en¬ 
tire leaves, on footstalks, and large whitish flowers by threes or fom s 
at the ends of the branches, succeeded by round saffron coloured 
soft berries. 

This plant maybe raised from seeds sown in pots, in the spring, 
and plunged in a bark-bed, it may also be propagated by cuttings 
planted in pots in the same season, plunging them also into a bark or 
other hot-bed, under glasses. 

BRYONIA, Bryony , a genus of the Monoecia Syngenesia class, 
ranking in the 34th Natural Order, Cucurbitacea:; the calix of 
the male is five toothed, the corolla is divided into five segments, 
there are three filaments, and five anlhera: ; the calix of the 
female is likewise teethed, the corolla has five divisions, the stylus 
is trifid, and the berry is roundish, contains many seeds—There 
are 6 species. 

1. B: Alba Rough White Bryony, Red Berried Bryony , or Wild 
Vine , a native of Britain ; it is a rough plant, growing on dry banks, 
under hedges, and climbing upon the bushes ; the roots are peren¬ 
nial, large, often a foot in circumference; the stem is several yards 
in length, the leaves nearly hand-shaped, the flowers are produced in 
small clusters, and are of a white colour, appearing in May and June, 
and the fruit when ripe is a smooth red berry containing five or 
six seeds. 

Part used. The roots. 

Sensible firofierlies. Smell ungrateful, taste nauseous, acrid, and 
bitter. 

Medical virtues. Bryony Root is a strong irritating cathartic, and 
as such has been successfully exhibited in maniacal cases, in some 
kind of dropsies, and in several chronical disorders, where a quick 
solution of viscid juices, and a sudden stimulus on the solids were, 
required; an extract prepared by water acts more mildly and with 
greater safety than the root in substance, given from half a drachm 
to a drachm; it is said to prove a gentle purgative, and likewise to 
operate powerfully by urine. Externally applied it is said to be a 
powerful discutient, a cold infusion of the root in water is also exter¬ 
nally used in rheumatic pains, and sciatica. 

Domestic uses. Bryony root in its fresh state is generally consider¬ 
ed as one of the poisonous vegetables, but when freed from its acrid 
bitter juice, it may be converted into bread and starch: two or three 
of the berries have been eaten without any sensible eflect; and by 
long steeping and cleansing in several waters, the roots may be ulti¬ 
mately deprived of all their acrimony and bitterness so as to aflord 
a tolerable flour. 

JVote. The roots of this plant have by impostors been brought 
into a human shape, and shown for Mandrakes; the method prac¬ 
tised by these people, was to find a young, thriving plant of Bryony, 
they then opened the earth all around, being careful not to disturb 
the lower fibres; and being provided with such a mould as is used lor 
making plaister figures, they fix the mould close to the root, fasten- 
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ing it with wire to keep it in its proper situation; they then filled the 
earth about the root, leaving it to grow to the shape of the mould, 
which it will do in one summer. The leaves of this plant are also 
imposed on people for Mandrake leaves, although there is neither 
resemblance in figure, or agreement in qualities between them. 

2. B: African a, African Tuberous-rooted Bryony , hath a large 
tuberous root, from which issue several slender stalks in the spring, 
and which constantly die to the root in autumn; the leaves are 
palmated and smooth on both sides, each of them is divided into 
jive parts, which are cut in such a manner as to resemble a winged 
leaf; the Cowers are of an herbaceous colour, appear in July, and 
are sometimes succeeded by ripe seeds in the autumn. 

3. B: do it d at is, (Vitis Alba Indica of Rhump:) Heart-leaved 
Bryony oj Ceylon; the leaves of this species are heart-shaped, oblong, 
five-cornered, indented, and very rough; it flowers at the same time 
with the others, but requires a warm season to bring the seeds to 
perfection. 

4. L>: Cketica, S/ioftcd Bryony of Crete; this is an annual plant, 
there are several varieties, which all rise with weak, rambling stalks, 
laying hold of every thing that is near them; this kind hath pal¬ 
mated leaves, the upper surface of which has many callous spots; 
the flowers appear in July or August; but the principal beauty of 
this plant consists in its berries, some being of a deep red colour, 
tome white, and others variegated; some are oval and others round. 
Some authors mention the following as a separate species, under the 
title of, 

B: Variegata., American Bryony , with variegated fruit; it is 
also an annual plant, we however take it to be only one of the varie¬ 
ties already hinted at above. 

5. B: Zeylanica, Smooth Palmatcd-leaved Bryony cf Ceylon , 
hath several slender, rambling stalks, which are garnished with 
smooth palmated leaves, each of which are divided into five parts; 
the segments are spear-shaped, serrated, and bend backwards: It 
flowers about July, and produces ripe seeds about autumn. 

6. B: Bonariensis, Bough Tulmated-leavcd Bryony of Ceylon; 
this is also an annual plant, with exceedingly rough, hairy leaves, di¬ 
vided into five parts, which are very much jagged, or cut into several 
spear-shaped, serrated segments; the Bowers are of a yellow colour, 
appear in July, and are succeeded by red fruit in the Autumn. They 
are ail propagated from seeds sown in a moderate hot bed, in the 
spring. 

BRYONY the BLACK. See Tamua. 

Bit YUM, Thread Moss, a genus of the Cryptcgamia Musci class, 
ranking in the 56th Natural Order, Musci; the anther c is covered 
with an operculum; the calyptra is smooth, polished, and there 
is a filament arising from the terminal tubercle. There are 41 
species, most of them natives of Britain. 

1. B: Run ale, Hairy Bryum cr Thread Moss, grows on roofs, 
both thatched and tiled walls, and trunks of trees; it is perennial, has 
a naked stalk and a tubercle at the base of it, it flowers from April 
December. Thatched buildings, overgrown with this Muss, wu] 


remain sound for a century. The capsules of this species stand ereot, 
and the leaves end in a hair, and are recurved. 

2. I>: Pomiforme, Affile-form Bryum, with large spherical heads. 

3. B: Pykifokme, Pear-form Bryum, with obovate capsules, 
covered,with an awl-shaped calyptre, the shoots stetnlcss, and the 
leaves are ovate and awnless. 

4. B: Trunculatum, Brown Bryum , with erect, roundish cap¬ 
sules, and pointed lid; this is n very small Moss, growing eiose to 
the ground in thick tufts; the filaments are three or four lines nigh, 
and when the capsules have lost their lids, they have a truncated ap¬ 
pearance, whence their name. The remaining species are not no¬ 
ticed. 

BUBBY BLOSSOMS, Sweet-Scented Shrub , or Carolina A'difdce. 

See Calycanrhus. 

BUBON, Macedonian Parsley, a genus of the Pentandria Digynia 

class, ranking in the 45th Natural Order, Umbellate; the fruit is 

oval, striated, and villous, i. e. hairy. There are four species. 

1. B: Macedonicum, Macedonian Parsley. This plant in warm 
countries is biennial, i. e. the plants which rise from seeds one year, 
produce flowers and seeds the next, and then perish: in Britain 
they seldom flower till the third or fourth year from the seeds, but 
whenever the plant flowers it always dies. This species sends out 
many leaves from the root, the lowest of which grow almost hori¬ 
zontally, spreading near the surface of the ground; the footstalk of 
each leaf divides into several smaller, which are garnished with 
smooth, rhomb-shaped leaves, which are of a pale, bright green 
colour, and sawed on their edges; in the centre of the plant arises 
the flower stein which is a little more than a loot high, dividing into 
many branches, each being terminated by an umbel of white flowers, 
which are succeeded by oblong, hairy seeds. 

2. B: Pvicinus, Nurd, or Rigid Ferula, a native of Sicily, it is a 
low perennial plant, having short, stiff, and very narrow leaves; the 
flower-stalk rises a foot high, and is terminated by an umbel of 
small white flowers, which are succeeded by small, oblong, channel¬ 
led seeds; it is a plant of little beauty or use, and is only cultivated 
for variety. 

2 B: Galbanum, African Galbaniferous Mountain Parsley or Afri¬ 
can Ferula , rises with an upright stalk, to the height of eight or ten 
feet, which at bottom is woody, having a purplish bark covered 
with a whitish powder, that conies off when handled; tne upper part 
of the stalk is garnished with leaves at every joint, the footstalks 
half embracing them at their base, and are set with leaves like those 
of Lovage, but smaller and of a grey colour; the top oi tne stalk is 
terminated by an umbel ol yellow flowers, wnich are succeeded by 
oblong, channelled seeds, which have a thin membrane or wing on 
their border. When any part of the plant is broken there issues out 
a little thin milk of a cream colour, which hath a strong scent ol Gal- 
banum. This and the following species are reputed to be the 
plants from which the concrete juice called Gum Galbanum is pro¬ 
cured. 

Part used. The Gum, which exudes in form of a semi-peliucid. 
•soft, tenacious Gumresin. 
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Sensible firoficrtie. Unpleasant smell, bitterish, warm taste. 
Medical virtues. Galbanum agrees in virtue with Ginn Ammo¬ 
niac, but is generally accounted less efficacious in asthmas, and 
more so in hysterical complaints; it is said to be nervous and an- 
tispasmodic in doses of from 5 to 20 grains; is an ingredient in the 
Gum-pills, Gum-plaister, and some other officinal compositions. 
The best solvent for Gum Galbanum is two parts Spirit of Wine, 
and one part water—Spirit alone appears to be but a partial men¬ 
strua. 

4. B: Gummiferum, African Gummiferous Mountain Purs ley; 
this plant rises with a ligneous stalk, about the same height of the 
foregoing, and is garnished with mock Chervil leaves at each joint, 
which branfch out like the former, but the small leaves or lobes are 
narrow and indented like those of Bastard Hemlock; the stalk is 
terminated by an umbel of small, yellow flowers, which are suc¬ 
ceeded by seeds like those of the former sort. This species as well 
as the former three may be propagated from seed, and require the 
common culture of other exotic vegetables. 

BUCHNERA, a genus of the Didynamia Angiospermia class, 
ranking in the 40th Natural Order, Personates; the calix has five 
teeth, the corolla is divided into five equal, heart-shaped segments, 
and the capsule is bilocular. There are three species. 

1. B: Americana, American Buchnera; it is a native of the 
United States; hath an upright, undivided stalk; the leaves are 
rough, pointed, indented on their edges, and placed opposite to each 
other; the flowers adorn the tops of the stalks a great way down, 
and are of a fine violet colour, appear in August, and ripen their 
seeds in Autumn. 

2. B: Auatica, Asiatic Buchnera , a native of Ceylon and China; 
the stalk is tender, somewhat square, sends out a few branches al¬ 
ternately from the sides, and attains a height of about two feet; 
the leaves are narrow, spear shaped, rough, entire, and placed al¬ 
ternately; the flowers come out from the tops of the stalks in long 
spikes, and are of a purple colour; they appear in August and Sep¬ 
tember. 

3. B: African a, African Buchnera , a native of Ethiopia; this 
grows to the same height as the foregoing, hath a square stalk, and 
sends out alternate branches from the sides; the leaves are spear- 
shaped, rough, and slightly indented on their edges; the flowers 
come out in spikes at the top of the stalks, are of a white colour, 
and appear about the same time with the former. 

BUCK-BEAN. See Menyanthes. 

BUCK-EYE. See Aesculus. 

BUCK-THORN. See Rhamnus. 

BUCK-WHEAT. See Polygonum. 

BUCKLER-MUSTARD. See Biscutella. 

BUDDLEI A, a genus of the Tetrandria Monogynia class; the calix 
and corolla are each divided into four parts; the stamina are in¬ 
serted into the receptacle; the capsule has four cells and contains 
many seeds. There are but two species, viz. 

1. B: Americana, American Buddleia , a native of Jamaica and 
other American Islands, where it rises to the height of ten or twelve 
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feet, with a thick, woody stem, covered with a grev bark, and sends 
out many branches towards the top, which come out opposite; the 
flowers are produced at the ends of the branches, in loner, close 
spikes, branching out into clusters, and which are yellow, consist¬ 
ing of one leaf cut into four segments, these are succeeded bv oblong 
capsules, filled with small seeds. It is propagated by seeds lightly 
sowed, for if covered too deep, they are apt to perish. 

2 . 13: Occidental K, Occidental Buddleia, a native of Carthage- 
na, and rises much higher than the other, dividing into a great 
number of slender branches, covered with a russet, hairy bark, gar¬ 
nished with long, spear-shaped leaves, ending in sharp points: at 
the ends of the branches are produced branching spikes of white 
flowers, growing in whorls round the stalks with small spaces be¬ 
tween each: both these plants grow in gullies or other low sheltered 
spots, being too tender to resist the force cf strong winds. This 
species may be propagated as the former. They are both stove 
plants. 

B<J FONT I A, Toad Grass , a genus of the Tetrandria Digynia class 
of plants, ranking in the 22d Natural Order, Cdryo/diillex; the 
calix is erect, and consists of four awl-shaped, permanent leaves, 
having carinated membranaceous edges; the corolla has four 
oval enoarginated, erect, equal leaves, shorter than the calix: 
the startiina are four equal filaments the length of the germen, 
having didymous antherae; the pistillum consists of an oval, com¬ 
pressed germen, two styles, with simple stigmas; the capsule is 
unilocular, and contains tw o seeds. There is but one species. 

B: TENUiFOLrA, (Alsinoides of Ray, Herniaria of Magnol,) 
Toad-grass , or Bastard Chickweed, grows naturally in England, 
France, and Spain; it is a perennial plant, with slender, flexible, 
white and fibrous roots; the s aht is slender, round, upright, jointed, 
branching, and six or eight inches high; the leaves are long, narrow', 
grassy, pointed, of a pale green colour, and grow by pairs at the 
joints; the flowers come out from the wings of the leaves, almost 
the whole length of the branches; they are small and of a whitish 
colour, blow in May or June, and are succeeded by small, black 
seeds, which ripen by August—In propagating this plant, nothing 
more is necessary than to sow the seeds, as they will grow in 
almost any soil or situation. 

BUGLE. See . Ijuga . 

BcJGLOSS. See Anchusa. 

BUGLOSS, the Vifiers. See Echium . 

BULBOCASTANUM. See Bunium. 

BULBOCODIUM, Mountain Saffron, a genus of the Hexandrisi 
Monogynia class, ranking in the 9lh Natural Order, Sfiatkacex; 
the corolla is funnel-shaped and consists of six petals, the claws of 
the petals are narrow’, supporting the stamina. There are two 
species. 

L B: Alpinum, (Anthericum of I.inn: Colchicumof C. 13.) Bul- 
bine Mountain Saffron, a native of the Alps, and is found on Snow¬ 
den in Wales; it has a small bulbous root, which sends forth a few 
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Jong. narrow leaves, somewhat like those of Saffron but narrower; 
in the middle of these the flower comes out, which stands on the 
top of the footstalk, growing erect, and is shaped like those of the 
Crocus, or Saffron, but smaller; the footstalk rises about three 
Inches high, and hath four or five short, narrow leaves, placed alter¬ 
nately upon it below the flower, which blooms in March, and ripens 
its seed in May. It is propagated by offsets at the decay of the 
flower and leaf, every second or third year, also by sowing the seed 
in autumn, and sheltering them from frost. 

2. 13: Vkrnum, tip unis h Meadow Saffron, a perennial and native 
of Spain ; it has a bulbous root, shaped like those of the Snow-drop, 
which sends out three or four spear-shaped, concave leaves, between 
which comes out the flower, standing on a very short footstalk; the 
flowers appear about the same time w ith the foregoing, at first they 
are of a pale colour, but afterwards change to a whitish purple; it 
is propagated in the same manner as the l'oregoing. 

Jiff I,LACE PLUM. See Prunus Insitilia. 

BULL ACES, or Bolus Grapes. See Vine. 

BULL BUSH, or Club Grass. See Scirjms Lacustris. 

BULLY II, EE. See Chrysofihyllum. 

BUNIAS, Sea Rocket, a genus of the Tetradynamia SiJiquosa class, 
ranking in the 39th Natural Order, Siliquosa ; the pod is decidu¬ 
ous, four sided, and the angles are unequal, and terminate in sharp 
points ; there arc 8 species, all of them annual plants, except the 
first, but none of them possessed of any remarkable property. 

1. B: Cakile, Sea Rocket , a native of Britain, of which I can 
discover no farther account. 

2. B: Mon spkliensis, (Erucago Monspeiiaca of C. B.) Mont¬ 
pelier Sea Rocket , grows naturally in moist places, near Montpelier; 
it lias many weak branches that naturally incline towardsthe ground; 
the leaves are deeply sinuated, or divided into many parts, and their 
colour is bluish, the flowers grow singly from the wings of the 
leaves, towards the tops of the branches, they are ofa pale colour, 
blow in July, and are succeeded by short, four cornered, double crest¬ 
ed pods, containing one or two seeds. 

3. B: Italica, (Crambe Suec. of Sauv. Eruca Maritima Ilalica 
of C. B .) Italian Sea Rocket ; the leaves of this species are oblong, 
hairy, deeply sinuated, and the radical ones spread themselves on the 
ground, among these there arise a few branching stalks, to the 
height of about a foot and a half, which are garnished with oblong 
rough indented leaves near the bottom ; the flowers grow from the 
sides of the branches, towards the top; have short footstalks, and 
are placed alternately ; they are of purple colour, blow in July or 
August, and are succeeded by smooth, oval, pointed pods, con¬ 
taining one or two roundish seeds. 

4. ii: Verrucosis, (Crambe erucaginis of Tourne, and Van 
Royen.) Oriental Eunias , a native of Russia, and tiie East; it is a 
perennial plant, the radical leaves of which are of an oblong figure, 
numerous and spreading, with their edges deeply cut, or indented, 
not much unlike those oi Dandelion; the stalks arise from among 
them to the height of two teet or more ; they are very branching. 
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tud at the joints are garnished with oblong, sharp pointed leave#, 
that are eared at the base, and sit close without any footstalks ; the. 
flowers are produced in loose spikes from the ends of the branches* 
are yellow, and resemble those of the common Cabbage ; they blow 
in June, and in September are succeeded by seeds, contained singlv 
in oval, gibbous, waited pods. This species is very easily propa¬ 
gated by seeds sown where they are to remain. The annuals are 
raised in the same manner, but delight in a moist soil. 

BUNIUM, PigAut, or Earth .hut, a genus of the Pentandria Digy- 
nia class, ranking in the 45th Natural Order, Umbcllala ; the co¬ 
rolla is uniform, the umbella is thick, and the fruit is oval. There 
are two species. 

1. B: Bui.bocastanum, Great Earth Nut, Pig A r ut, Earth Chest¬ 
nut, Ki/i/ier Aut, or Ha-wk-A r ut , a native of Britain, grows in dry- 
pastures; it hath a tuberous solid root, whic.hlies deep in the ground, 
the leaves are finely cut, and lie near the ground, the stalk rises a 
foot and half high, is round, channelled and solid ; the lower part 
being naked, but above where it branches out, there is one leaf placed 
below every branch ; the flowers are white, all fertile with heart- 
shaped petals, and are like those of other umbelliferous plants; the 
seeds are small, oblong, and when ripe are channelled, and flowers 
in May or June. 

Medical virtues. These are said to possess pectoral and diuretic 
virtues, on which account they are esteemed wholesome and bene- 
neficial in the gravel, See. 

Domestic uses. The roots of these plants being little inferior to 
Chesnuts, would form an agreeable addition to our winter desserts, 
and may he eaten either raw, boiled, or roasted ; it is said to afford 
great nourishment to the human body. 

2. B: Flexuosum, Common Earth Nut, or Pig Nut, a perennial 
plant, (as is the other) growing in sandy, or gravelly meadows pas¬ 
tures, orchards, and woods, and flowers in the month of May or June.. 
According to Mr. Curtis, this is only a variety or smaller sort of 
the former. They are easily propagated by planting the roots when 
the stalks decay, or the seeds may be sown at the same time, they 
require a light, dry, and undunged earth, well broken up. 

BUMPPITHALMUM, Ox Eye, a genus of the Syngenesia Foly- 
gamia Superflua class, ranking in the 49th Natural Order, Com/io- 
sitce; the receptacle is paleaceous, the margin of the pappus is 
obsolete, or an indifferent rim ; the sides of the seed are margin - 
ated, and the stigmata of the hermaphrodite, fioscules, are undivi¬ 
ded ; the species are ten, the most remarkable of which are the- 
two following : 

1. B: Helianthoidf.s, (Chrysanthemum Americanum of Pluke.) 
ktmerican Ox-Eye , a native of South Carolina; it has a perennial 
root, and an annual stalk, which rises six or eight feet high, gar¬ 
nished at each joint, with two oblong heart-shaped leaves, which have 
three longitudinal veins, and the base on one side shorter than the 
other, the flowers come out at the extremity of the branches, and 
are of a bright yellow colour, resembling a small Sun Flower. 

2. B: Frutescens, Shrubby Carolina Ox-Eye, The Shrubby Jun 
maica Ox-Eye , of British gardeners, attains a height of eight or ten. 
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Teet, and is found in Carolina, and Florida ; the leaves are silvery, 
hoary, soft to the touch, and of different sizes, though in general 
they are spear-shaped, and placed opposite on the branches; they 
grow on footstalks, and what is remarkable near their base, there 
is the appearance of two teeth standing upwards; the flowers are 
produced from the ends of the branches in scaly cups, and are of a 
pale yellow colour, blow in July, and often continue in bloom until 
October. 

JVbte. There is a variety of this species, that hath very thick, 
oblong leaves, and no teeth to their footstalks, and also another with 
bright, deep yellow flowers, and others of different tints. 

3. B: Tomentosis, Bahama Ox-Eye; the stalks of this plant 
are shrubby near the bottom, but higher they are rather succulent; 
several of them arise from the same root, and usually grow about a 
yard high; the leaves are spear-shaped, succulent, hoary on both 
sides, and grow opposite on the branches; the flowers are produced 
•from the ends of the branches on moderately long footstalks, they 
are large and of a bright yellow colour, blow in July, and often con¬ 
tinue till October. 

Note. There is a variety with shining green leaves, and another 
with very narrow leaves, and flowers placed on short footstalks. 

4. B: Scffruticosa, Cape Ox-Eye, grows naturally at the Cape 
of Good-Hope. The stalks of this species are of a shrubby nature, 
and attains the same height with the former; the leaves are very 
narrow, spear-shaped, recurved, slightly indented, and opposite, the 
flowers are produced from the tops of the branches in leafy cups, 
blow in July, and continue in succession two or three months. 

5. B: Afhicanuini, African Ox-Eye; the stalks of this plant are 
also shrubby, and attain the same height of the two foregoing; the 
leaves are spear-shaped and entire, they are placed alternately on 
the branches; the flowers are produced from the tops in July, and 
like the others continue some months in bloom. 

6. B: Maritimum, (Aster of other Authors,) Maritime Ox-Eye, 
a perennial, grows naturally on the Mediterranean shores, and at¬ 
tains a height of about a foot; the stalk is very branching and woody; 
the leaves are narrow, hairy, and wedge-shaped; the flowers are 
produced from the ends of the branches, they are radiated and of a 
yellow colour, they blow early in summer, and continue great part 
of the winter. 

7. B: Austriacus, Hairy Willow-leaved Ox-Eye , a perennial, 
and grows naturally on the Alpine parts of Austria, Helvetia, &c. 
the 6talks are hairy, slender, branching, and grow about two feet 
high; the leaves are spear-shaped, hairy, and their edges slightly 
serrated; the flowers are produced from the ends of the branches in 
June and July, they are of a bright yellow colour, radiated, and are 
succeeded by seeds in the autumn. 

8. B: Glabris, (Asteroides Alpina of Tourne. Aster Luteus of 
C. B. and Chrysanthemum perenne minus of Moris.) Smooth Willow- 
leaved Ox-Eye , a perennial, and grows naturally on the Alps of 
Italy and Austria; it hath several slender, branching stalks- about 
two teet high the leaves are spear-shaped, narrow, smooth, and 
*hejr edges indented slightly, the flowers are radiated, and their 
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colour is a bright yellow; they are produced from the ends of the 
branches, in June and July. 

9. B: Amplexicaulibus, (Asteriscus of old Botanists,) Annual 
Spanish Asteriscus , of which there are several varieties, differing in 
size, leaves and flowers, some grow to little better than a foot high, 
whilst others grow to upwards of a yard; the stalk sends forth 
branches in the alternate way, which usually exceed the main stem 
in height; the leaves also grow alternately, are spear-shaped, hairy, 
entire, and embrace the stalk with their base; the flowers are pro¬ 
duced from the extremities of the branches on short footstalks, the 
calix of each consists of about seven rigid, acute leaves, which 
spread themselves beyond the flower; the flower itself is radiated, 
of a bright yellow colour, and blows in June or July. 

10. B: Odoratus, Sweet-Scented Portugal Asteriscus; this is a 
small annual plant, seldom exceeding a foot in height, though it 
sends forth many branches near the bottom, in the alternate wav 
the leaves are also placed alternately, they are oblong, hairy, ob 
tuse, and having no footstalks sit close to the branches; the flowers 
are radiated, yellow, and finely scented, they appear in June or July. 
There are two or three varieties of this species, one of which has 
line cream-coloured flowers, the others are of different tints of yel¬ 
low, &c. The annuals are propagated from seeds, and the peren¬ 
nials either bv parting the roots, or sowing the seeds. 
BUPLEURUM, Hare's Ear , or Thorough Wax , a genus of the 

Pentandria Digynia class, ranking in the 45th Natural Order, 
Umbellate; the involucra of the partial umbels, are large in pro¬ 
portion, and pentaphyllous; the petals involuted or rolled inwards, 
the fruit roundish, compressed, and striated. There are 17 spe 
cies. 

Note. This genus is very different from the Rufiatoriwn , or The - 
roughvjort; we mention this because some call the present, through 
mistake, Thoroughwort. 

1. B: Fruticosum, Shrubby Ethiopian Hartwort , or Thorough 
Wax % a native of Ethiopia, and rises with a shrubby stem dividing 
into numerous branches, forming a bushy head five or six feet high, 
adorned with oblong, oval, entire, smooth leaves of a pale green 
colour, placed alternately with yellow flowers in umbels at the ends 
of the branches, which appear in July and August, and are some¬ 
times succeeded by ripe seeds. It may be propagated from seeds 
or cuttings. 

2. B: Amplexicaulibus, Shrubby Hairy Ethiopian Hare’s Ear; 
this attains the same height with the former; the leaves are oblong 
indented, hairy, downy underneath, and embrace the stalk with 
their base; the flowers are small, and are produced from the ex¬ 
tremities of the branches in umbels; they blow in July or August, 
and are succeeded by oblong channelled seeds. 

3. B: Pin nato, Shrubby Cape Hare's Ear , or Thoroughwax f 
grows naturally at the Cape of Good-Hope; attains the same height 
with the two foregoing, and hath a woody, branching stalk; the 
leaves are of different forms, those in the spring are decompounded, 
being composed of many plane lobes, that are finely divided, these 
fall away and are succeeded in the summer by long, narrow, angu- 
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lar, Irifid, rush-like leaves, which are produced in clusters from the 
joints; the flowers grow from the ends of the branches in spreading 
umbels, they are small and of an herbaceous colour, blow in July 
and ripen their seeds in autumn. These two species are propa¬ 
gated by planting the cuttings in April, in light, fresh earth, and 
plunging the pots in a moderate hot-bed, or from seeds. 

4. B: Tenuissimuth, Least Hare’s Ear , a low, annual plant, and 
native of England, Italy, and Germany; the leaves are very narrow, 
sharp-pointed, and sit close without any footstalks; the flowers grow 
in alternate umbels, and blow in July. 

5. B: Peri-oliatis, (Perfoliata Arvensis of C. B.) Common T/io- 
roughwax , grows naturally among corn in England, Sec. the stalk 
is slender, round, brittle and branching; the leaves are oval, and sur¬ 
round the stalk at their base, so that the branches appear to be 
thrust through them; the flowers terminate the branches in umbels, 
are of a pale yellow colour, and blow in May or June. 

-Vote. There are several varieties, such as the Curled-leaved , the 
.Double-flowered, &c. 

6. B: Divaricatis, Italian Hare's Ear , grows naturally in the 
vineyards, and other parts of Italy; it is also an annual plant, the 
stalk is angular and very branching; the leaves are narrow and spear- 
shaped ; the flowers are produced in compound umbels, in June or 
July. 

7. B: Hi span rcuM, S/ianis/i Hare's Ear; the stalk and leaves of 

this species are scarce to be distinguished from the foregoing; but 
the flowers grow both in simple and compound umbels, in June and 
July. v 

b. B: AN’CusTiFOLiur.x, (B: Monspeliense of Ray,) French Hai'e's 
Ear , rises with an upright, branching stalk, to the height of four or 
live feet; the leaves are narrow, grassy and smooth; the flowers are 
produced in compound umbels in June and July, and are of a yel¬ 
low colour. 

.Vote. Those are the principal species admitted into gardens, the 
others growing naturally wild in uncultivated parts of the world, 
have not been particularised; they are easily propagated from seeds, 
and require no more than common care. 

BURDOCK. See Arctium and Xuni/iium. 

BURMANNTA, a genus of the Ilexandria Monogynia class, rank¬ 
ing in the 10th Natural Order, Coronarix; the calix is shaped like 
a prism, coloured, and divided into three segments, with membra¬ 
naceous angles; the petals are three, the capsule is three-celled, 
anti tiie seeds are very small; there are only two species known, 
but of which I have seen no farther account. 

BURNET, See Poterium. 

BURNET SAXIFRAGE. See Pimpinella. 

BURNET ROSE. See Rosa . 

BURNING TIIORNY PLANT. See Evjihorbium. 

BUR REED. See Sjiarganium . 

BUR WEED, the greater, same as above. 

BURSA PASTORIS. See T/ilas/ii. 

RURSERA, Gum Elemi Tree , a genus of the Ilexandria Mona- 
gvnia glass; tire calix is three-leaved; the corolla has three petals; 
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the capsule fleshy with three valves and mones^ermous; there is 
but one species, viz. 

B: Gummjfera, (Terebinthus Major of Brown and Sloane,) Gum 
.Elcmiy or Jamaica Birch Tree ; this is frequent in woods in most of 
the Bahama Islands, and grows speedily to a great height and 
thickness; the bark is brown, and very like the Birch of Britain; 
the wood is soft and useless, except when peices of the limbs are 
put into the ground as fences, when it grows readily, and becomes 
a durable barrier; the leaves are pinnate, the middle rib five or six 
inches long, with the pinmc set opposite to one another on footstalks 
half an inch long, it has yellow flowers, male and female on differ¬ 
ent trees, these are succeeded by purple-coloured berries, bigger 
than large peas, hanging in clusters on a stalk of about five inches 
long, to which each berry is joined by a footstalk of hall an inch 
long; the seed is hard, white, and of a triangular figure, inclosed 
•within a thin capsule, which divides in three parts, and discharges 
the seed. 

Aote. Under the article Amyris, we mentioned the Gum Fiend 
Tree , observing at the same time, the differences which existed 
among authors, we can only add in this place, that there is a proba¬ 
bility, the Gum Elemi, is extracted from both species; there arc 
also other mistakes concerning this tree, for some Botanists, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Wright, have mistaken the bark of the roots for the 
Simarouha , which is a species of Quassia. 

BUSH VETCH. See Vicia Sefiium. 

BUTCHER’S BROOM, or Knee Holly. See Ruscus. 
BUTOMUS, Flowering Rush , or JVater Glad?ole, a genus of the 
Enneandria Hexagynia class, ranging in the 5th Natural Order 
Tri/ietaloidea ; it has no calix, the corolla consists of six petals, 
and the capsules are six, containing rrifeny seeds. There is but 
one species. 

B: Umbellatus ; (Juncus floridus, major of C. B.) Gladiolus 
afpiatilis of Dodon.) Flowering Rush , a native of Europe, and 
is a perennial plant, of which there are two varieties, the one 
with a white, the other with a red or rose-coloured flower— 
they grow in slow streams and muddy ditches, has a round, 
smooth, naked stalk, which rises from one to six feet high, accord¬ 
ing to its situation, the leaves are long and flaggy, at the top or 
head of the flower stalk, is an umbel of bright white, yellow, or 
red flowers, sometimes not less, than thirty, surrounded at the bot¬ 
tom of the umbel by an involucre of withered sheaths. 

Domestic uses. This plant so stately from its height and its beau¬ 
tiful tuft of flowers, would make a charming appearance in ca¬ 
nals and other waters, if introduced and cultured by art, it is 
so hardy as to defy the cold of Lapland: in its natural state it is a 
great ornament to the banks of rivers and ditches. The Dutch 
manufacture a kind of carpets and tapestry from its strong leaves, 
that are highly prized—they may also be converted into baskets for 
packing fruit and other commodities. It is refused bv every spe¬ 
cies of cattle. It is propagated by roots or seeds, sown in a boggy 
situation, where they may have water. 

BUTTERBUR, bee Tumlago. 
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BUTTER CUP. See Ranunculus acris. 

BUTTER JAGGS. See Medicago. 

BUT TER TREE, a valuable plant, growing spontaneously in 
Africa, where it is called Shea Toulou or Tree Butter—the tree 
according to Mr. Park, very much resembles our \merican Oak. 
It produces a nut resembling the Spanish olive, the kernel from 
which the butter is prepared by boiling it in water, is enveloped 
in a sweet pulp, under a thin green rind—the butter produced 
from it, besides the advantages of its keeping without salt the 
whole year, is whiter, firmer and of a richer flavour than the 
best butter he ever tasted, made from cows milk—the growth 
and preparation of this commodity seems to be among the first 
objects of African industry, constituting a main article of their 
inland commerce. 

BU PTER WORT. See Pinguicula . 

BUTTON TREE. See Conocarfius. 

BUTTON SNAKE-ROOT, an indigenous plant, whose character 
as a domestic medicine ranks high in Carolina. To what genus 
of plants it belongs, I have not been able, with the most unre- 
tnittrd attention, to discover, and its not being in bloom at this 
time its characters cannot be ascertained; as soon as they are, it will 
be given under its appropriate head. It is known to some persons by 
the name, Contrayerva , with which it agrees in its medicinal pro¬ 
perties. Button Snake-Root grows plentifully in this sate, seve¬ 
ral plants of which are to be seen in the Botanic Garden. It hath 
a knotty root about an inch or two long, and nearly the same 
thickness; it is externally of a dark brown, internally of an ash 
colour, many long, tough, slender fibres shoot out from all sides 
of it, which are however of the same colour with the tuberous 
part of the root—from the root there immediately rises a number 
of radical leaves, which are twelve or fourteen inches long, and 
one, or one and a half broad, pointed, and elegantly ciliated, or 
set with soft hairs or bristles, at equal distances; in the midst of 
these rise the flower-stalk, which is herbaceous and jointed, simi¬ 
lar leaves put out from these joints; and the plant, according to 
the soil in which it grows, attains a height of one to three or 
four feet—the stalk is terminated with one, or more if branched, 
heads of flowers, which very much resemble those called Bache¬ 
lor’s buttons, (Gomphrena Globosa.) and are of a whitish colour. 
Part used. The tuberous root. 

Sensible properties. Smell unctuous; on being first chewed it has 
an earthy and insipid taste, but in a short time makes an impres¬ 
sion on the tongue somewhat warm, bitterish and astringent. 

Medical virtues. The House-wives of Carolina, up country, 
use the root in decoction, as a sweat in Pleurisies, and other inflam¬ 
matory disorders, requiring a determination to the surface; also in 
Colics—among some it is esteemed serviceable to persons bit with 
snakes, however, since the discovery of the Rattlesnake's waster , 
it has been superceded by the latter—Button Snake-Root powdered 
is said to act as an escharotic, keeping down fungus flesh, and 
preventing mortifications. How far it is to be depended on in these 
vases, our industrious practitioners will, no doubt, ascertain, as the 
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plant is to be had in great plenty, and I doubt not, it will be found; 
at least, to answer all the intentions for which the Contrayerva 
of the shops (Dorstenia Contrayerva of Lin.) is exhibited. 
BUTTON WEED. See Sfiermacoce. 

BUTTON WOOD. See Cefihalanthus. 

BUXBAUMIA, a genus of the Cry ptogamia Musci class of plants 
—the peristomium is double, the exterior is truncated, the inte¬ 
rior membranaceous, and lying in folds. There is but one species, 
a native of Carolina. B: Foliosa. 

8UXUS, the Box-tree , a genus of the Monoecia Tetrandria class, 
ranking in the 38th Natural Order, Tricoccea; thecalix of the 
male consists of three leaves, and the corolla has two petals; the 
calix of the female has 4 leaves, the petals are three, it has three 
stvli, and the capsule has three cells, containing two or three 
seeds. There are three species, though some say that there is 
but one, all the rest being varieties. 

1. B: Ar borescens, (or Sempervirens) Common oval-leaved 
Box, an exotic plant, grow ing in great plenty on Box hill, near 
Dorking in Surry in England—here were formerly large trees of 
that kind, but now they are much fewer in number. There are two 
or three varieties of this species, which are propagated in gardens, 
one with yellow, called gold striped, and the other with white, called 
silver striped, and another hath the tips of the leaves only marked 
with yellow, and is called gold edged, and another with curled leaves. 
They are propagated by seeds or from cuttings, which are to be 
planted in autumn, in a shady border, the best season for removing 
the trees is in October, though if care be taken, they may be trans¬ 
planted almost at any time, except the middle of summer. 

Part used. The leaves and wood. 

Sensible firofierties. The leaves have a strong nauseous taste, and 
when fresh a fetid smell. 

Medical virtues. A drachm of the leaves are said to purge violent¬ 
ly, and a decoction of the wood is recommended as a powerful sudo¬ 
rific preferable even to Guaicum; they are however neither of them 
at present used in medicine—although it is said that hair lost or de¬ 
cayed in consequence of malignant fevers, or other diseases, may 
be restored by rubbing the head with a decoction of the Box w ood ; 
care however must be taken in applying it, that the skin of the face 
is not touched with it, lest it also becomes hairy. There is an ac¬ 
count given in the Ephemerides of the curious, of a young woman 
of Gunbeye in lower Silesia, who having had a malignant dy¬ 
sentery, which occasioned the falling off of all her hair, w'as advised 
to wash her head with a decoction of Boxwood, which she readily 
did, but having used no precaution to secure her face and neck from 
the lotion, her head again produced hair of a chesnut colour, but 
sad to relate, her face and neck became covered with red hair, to 
such a degree, that she seemed little different from an Ape or Mon¬ 
key. 

Domestic uses. Box wood being extremely hard and smooth, is 
well adapted to most articles of turnery. German flutes, and other 
musical instruments are manufactured from this and the following 
species of box: in Paris combs are made of no other material than 
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this wood, as also several articles of household furniture, and in 
gardening it adds much to the variety and elegance of them, being 
a great ornament tacold and barren soils where few other things 
will growl 

2. B: Angustifolia, Narrow-leaved Box. We do not learn 
that there is any material difference in this and the foregoing, ex¬ 
cept in its having narrower leaves—they are both propagated alike 
and their uses are said to be the same. 

3. B: Suffruticosa, Dutch , or Dwarf Box — This species is 
altogether used for bordering flower-beds, or other purposes of 
that nature, and for this it far excels any other plant, being subject 
to no injuries either from heat or cold, and is of long duration, is 
easily kept handsome, and by the firmness of its rooting keeps the 
mould in the borders from washing into the gravel walks more ef¬ 
fectually than any plant whatever. This species is increased by 
parting the roots, or planting the slips, but as it makes so great an 
increase of itself, and so easily parts, it is hardly worth while to 
plant the slips that have no roots. 

BVSSUS, a genus of Mosses, belonging to the Cryptogamia Alg c 
class, ranking in the 57th Natural Order, Jllgce, the character is 
taken from this circumstance, that they are covered with a simple 
capillary filament or d«wn, resembling soft dust. There are 15 
species natives of the known parts of the world, and grows upon 
rotten wood, old walls, fence-rails, &c. of this genus the most 
particular is the following: 

B: Candelaris, Yellow Powder TVort, (and is the Lichen fiavus 
of Withering) is an annual, vegetable dust, generated on old 
pales, the cracked bark of old trees and ant ique walls, and appears 
from September to June. The remaining species are not parti¬ 
cularized. 
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CAACHIRA PISON. See Colutea. 

CAAMINI, Paraguayan Tea , the shrub which produces this tea is 
a native of the mountains of Maracaya, far from the inhabited 
parts of Paragua. The inhabitants have planted several of the 
trees near Paragua, but cultivation seems to lessen its value, the 
wild sort having by far the best flavour; the former is called the 
finest Paraguayan tea, and the latter Pabos. They are in consi¬ 
derable use in Chili and Peru as tea is with us. Mr. Miller says 
it is a species of the Cassine, to which we refer. 

CAAPEBA. This is the Indian name for this plant; at present 
we have no English name for it. Its characters are—It hath a 
rose flower, consisting of four leaves, which are placed orbicular¬ 
ly but are sterile, from the middle arises, the pointal, which is 
plain round and umbilicated, the embryos grow at a separate 
distance on the same plants, which afterwards become small 
spheiical berries, including rough seeds. I here are three spe¬ 
cies, viz. 

1. C: Orbiculari, Caafieba , with a round umbilicated leaf—it 
is a native of the warmer parts of America, and is a climber, as 
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are the remaining species, they twist themselves round whatever 
trees or shrilbs grow near them, and sometimes attain a height of 
six or seven feet. 

2. C: Tomentosa, Wooly Caa/ieba , this species hath a round 
wooly, umbilicated leal. 

3. C: Non Umbilicato, Caa/ieba, with a round leaf not umbili- 
Gated—All the species are propagated by seeds sown in pots, filled 
with fresh light earth early in the spring, plunged into a moderate 
hot bed, and require the same treatment as other tender plants. 
CABBAGE. See Brassica. 

CABBAGE LETTUCE. See Lactuca. 

CABBAGE TREE, or Tree Cabbage Palm. See Areca Qleraca, 
and Cory/iha . 

CABBAGE BARK TREE. See 

CABBAGE the Anjou, is a shrub and native of France; its stalk 
generally grows to the height of seven feet, on the most indifferent 
soils, and endures the severest winters; it produces a constant 
succession of sprouts during the spring, and yields abundance of 
seeds, though the young shoots be ever so frequently gathered* 
It is said that a minutes boiling is sufficient to dress it, and that 
it does not occasion flatulency when eaten. Cattle are exceeding 
found of it, as it increases their milk; the dried stalks serve as 
fuel. 

CABOMBx\, a genus of the Hexandria Digynia class of plants, 
enumerated by Michaux in his Flora Boreali-Americana; the ca* 
lix consists of six nearly equal leaves. 

C AC ALIA, Alfiine Coltsfoot, a genus of the Syngenesia Polvgamia 
•Squalls class of plants, ranking in the 49th Natural Order Ccvi-> 
positx; the receptacle is naked, the pappus is hairy, the calix is 
cylindrical, oblong and caliculated , or having a small calix of very- 
short scales only at the base. There are 12 species. 

1. C: SuaveoleNS, Canada sweet-scented Coltsfoot , a native of the 
United States. It hath a perennial creeping root, which sends out 
many stalks, garnished with triangular, spear-shaped leaves, 
sharply sawed on their edges, of a pale green on their under side, 
but of a deep shining green above, placed alternately. The stalks 
attain a height of seven or eight feet, and are terminated by umbels 
of white flowers, which are succeeded by oblong seeds, covered 
with down. It flowers in August, and the seeds ripen in October. 
The stalks decay in autumn, and new ones arise in the spring. 

2. C: FtcoinES, African tree Groundsel —it is a native of the 
Cape of Good-Hope, has strong round stalks, which attain the same 
height with the foregoing, is woody at the bottom, but soft and suc¬ 
culent upward, sending out many irregular branches, garnished 
more than half their length with thick, taper, succulent leaves, a 
little compressed on two sides, ending in points covered with a whit¬ 
ish, glaucous farina, which comes off when handled—these when 
broken emit a strong <5dour of turpentine, and are full of a viscous 
juice; the flowers are produced at the extremity of the branches, in 
small umbels, they are wnite, tubulous, and cut into five parts at the 
top. 
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Domestic uses. The French pickle the leaves of this plant, and 
have a method of preserving the farina or dust upon them, which 
adds greatly to their beauty. They are highly esteemed among 
them. 

3. C: Kleinia, Cabbage or Carnation Tree , is a native of the 
Canary islands, it rises with a thick fleshy stem, divided at certain 
distances as it were into so manv joints, each of these divisions swell 
much larger in the middle than they do at each end, and the stalks 
divide into many irregular branches of the same form, which to¬ 
ward their extremities,are garnished with long,narrow,spear-shaped 
leaves, of a glaucous, or bluish colour, standing all round the stalks 
without order; as they fall off' they leave a scar at the place, which 
always remains on the branches—the flowers are produced in large 
clusters at the extremity of the branches, which are tubulous, and 
of a faint carnation colour—they appear in August, and sometimes 
continue till October. It is called Cabbage tree from the resem¬ 
blance its si alk bears to the Cabbge, and Carnation tree from the co¬ 
lour of its flowers. 

4. C: Heterophylla, a native of South-Carolina, attaining the 
same height with the two foregoing. It is an evergreen, with 
leaves somewhat wedge-shaped, fleshy, and of a pale whitish green, 
both surfaces being covered with a hoary pubescence and vesiculx, 
or little bladders, that when pressed feels clammy and emits an 
agreeable scent; the ascendant branches are crowned with large tufts 
or corymbs of rose coloured flowers, of the same agreeable scent. 

5. C: Papillaris, Papillary Cacaclia , an exotic, growing natu¬ 
rally in .Ethiopia ; the stalk is large, thick, fleshy, and divides irre¬ 
gularly into a few branches, the leaves come out all round the stalks, 
and possess the remarkable property of falling off from their foot¬ 
stalks, leaving them still fastened to the main stem, which appears 
guarded by them all round ; they are long, narrow, and very succu¬ 
lent, and the footstalks being thick and strong, and remaining on 
the plant after the leaves are fallen cause a singular look. 

6. C: Ant-Euphorbium, (C: Ovata of Walt.) Anti-Eufihorbium, 
grows naturally in ./Ethiopia, and according to Mr. Walter, in South 
Carolina ; this plant receives its name from the quality it possesses, 
which is supposed to-be contrary to the Eufihorbium. It sends forth 
Snany succulent stalks from the root, which divide without order in¬ 
to others that are smaller ; the leaves are oval, oblong, flat, succu¬ 
lent, and grow alternately on footstalks, under each of which is a 
tripple line drawn and continued along the branches—with re¬ 
gard to its flowers, we are at aloss, having seen no accounts of them. 

7. C.* Denticulatis, (Tussilago Ramoso of Van Roy.) Alfiine 
Coltsfoot , a perennial plant, which grows naturally on the Helvetian 
sma Austrian Mountains ; there are several varieties of this species, 
known by the names of the Hoary , the Green Smooth-Leaved , the 
Thick Hairy-Leaved , and the Narrow Leaved Alfiine Coltsfoot. All 
th ese varieties have thickish spreading roots, from which arise the 
leaves standing on single footstalks ; they are generally reniform, or 
heart-shaped, and are of the different properties already expressed ; 
among these arise the stalks which are about one and a half, or two 
Teethigh according to the sorts; the flowers are produced in small urn-- 
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bels, they are of a purple colour in its different tints, blow in July, and 
are succeeded by oblong, downy seeds. 

8. C: Atriplicifolia, (Porophvllum Deltoides of Gronov. Nar- 
dus Americana of Pluke.) Virginian Coltsfoot , grows naturally in Vir¬ 
ginia, and Canada ; this hath a thick fleshy root of tubers which 
spreads itself under the ground all around ; the stalks are strong 
and grow to be four or five feet high ; the leaves are roundish, 
heart-shaped, smooth, sinuated, indented, and placed alternately on 
the stalks ; the flowers grow in umbels at the ends of the stalks, they 
are of a greenish yellow colour, blow in July, are succeeded by seeds 
in October, soon after which; the stalks die to the ground, and fresh 
ones appear the spring after. 

9. C: Decurrens, (Solidago Decurrens of Monier. Virgie Au- 
res of Moris.) Perennial Groundsel , grows naturally in the Southern 
Gaul; it hath creeping roots which extend themselves a great dis¬ 
tance, the stalks are angular, herbaceous and attain a height of six 
or seven feet; the leaves are spear-shaped, moderately broad, ser¬ 
rated, and decurrent, the flowers are of a whitish, yellow or sulphur 
colour, they appear in July, and after ripening their seeds the stalks 
also die as the foregoing. 

10. C: Perfoliatum, (Chrysanthemum Americanum of Pluke.) 
Perfoliate Caealia , grows naturally in America, the stalk is upright, 
and undivided, the leaves are elliptical, smooth, crenated, and in 
some varieties are marked with numerous black spots, the flowers 
are produced from the ends of the stalks in September. 

11. C: Sonchifolia, Sou) IViistle Leaved Caealia , grows natural¬ 
ly in Ceylon and China; this and the foregoing are annuals; the stalk 
of this species is herbaceous, the leaves are lyre-shaped, indented 
and embrace the stalk with their base; the flowers are produced from 
the ends of the branches, in August. The varieties of this species 
are the Dwarf Sow Thistle-Leaved , the Larger Purple-Flowered , and 
the Small Yellow Flowered Caealia. 

12. C: Hastata. This is another evergreen, and native of 
South Carolina, does not attain the same size of the four first menti¬ 
oned, and the leaves are smaller, and of a duller green colour ; and 
the flowers of a paler rose colour than the Heterophylla. They are 
all very easily propagated from seeds sown in any common mould. 
C AC ALIANTHEMUM, asynonimeof the Caealia. 

CACAO, or Cocao, the Chocolate Aut. See Theobroma. 

CACHR VS,a genus of the Pentandria JDygynia class of plants, 
ranking in the 45th Natural Order, Umbellate ; the fruit is sub- 
ovate, angled, and spongy : Formerly there were but two species 
enumerated, there are now five. 

1. C: Libanotis, French Cachrys a native of France, hath a 
lar ^e thick fleshy root, the stalk is round, hollow, striated, jointed, 
and about a yard high, the leaves are bipinnated, being composed of 
a multitude of beautiful narrow segments, the radical leaves are ex¬ 
ceeding large, those on the stalks are composed of the like parts, 
but are smaller, th * flowers terminate the stalks in very large um¬ 
bels of yellow flowers in June, which are succeeded by small smooth 
furrowed seeds. 
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5, C. Sicula, S/ianish Cachrys, with double winged leaves, ana- 
(ive of Spain and Sicily ; it scarce differs from the loregoing, ex¬ 
cept that its roots have an agreeable odour. 

•3’ C: Trifida, with leaves same as the foregoing. 

4. C: Linearia, with plain channeled fruit. 

5. C: Hungauaca, Hungarian Cac/irys, with a plain fungous 
channelled seed, is a native of Hungary, Transylvania, &c. This 
as well as the foregoing are perennial plants, rising pretty high, 
and bearing large umbels of yellow flowers ; this latter species has 
long tap roots, and the inhabitants in times of scarcity, collect and 
eat them for want of other bread. They are a kind of carrot. 
CACTUS, Indian Fig , Prickly Pear , JVo/ial , Melon Thistle, Torch This¬ 
tle and is also called the No/ialleca , Cochineal Tree , Cereus, &c. a 
genus of the Icosandria Monogynia class of plants, ranking in 
the 13th Natural Order, Suctulcnue-, the calix consists of one 
leaf imbricated or tiled, and above the fruit; the corolla has ma¬ 
ny petals, the fruit is a one celled, many seeded berry. There 
are 24 species, natives of the United Slates, West Indies, and 
Mexico. This genus is divided into eight classes—1st. Melon This¬ 
tle —2d. Torch Thistles —3d. Cochineal Fig —4th. Indian Fig —5th. 
G reat Indian Fig —6th. Indian Fig oj Curassoa —7th. tizvord Leaved 
Indian Fig -—8th, Fereskia , American Gooseberry , or Btad Afifile. 

1. C: Subrotundus, (Melocactus India Occidental ofC. B,) hedge 
IlogMelon Thistle , or Turk's Head, grows naturally in Jamaica, and the 
Warmer parts of America; it is a plant in the shape of a melon, its fi¬ 
gure is nearly round, but inclining to oblong, and its height a foot or 
more; its inside is fleshy, soft and full of juice, its surface possesses 
fourteen high longitudinal ridges, each of which is beset with about 
nine tubercles, from every oneof which about ten very sharp thorns 
an inch in length arise; the top of the plant is possessed of a fine dow¬ 
ny matter, forming a tuft of about four inches diameter, among 
which still longer spines and the flowers are produced ; there are 
many varieties of this species, differing in size of the plant, length 
and colour of the thorns, size of the tuft or cap, and the dispo¬ 
sition of the flowers. The standing characteristic of this species is 
that its figure is nearly round, and its surface as already ob¬ 
served, is raised into fourteen longitudinal ridges ; in some varieties 
however, they are spirally twisted, in others contorted, &c. 

2. C: Mamili.is, (Ficoides 8. Melocactus Mamellaris, Pluke.) 
Mamillary Melon Thistle , grows naturally from the sides of craggy 
rocks and mountains, in the warmest parts of America, as does the 
foregoing, and seem to flourish best where there appears to be the 
least earth for their support. This species is also shaped like a 
melon, though its figure is usually more obiong and flatted at the 
top, its height is about eight or ten inches, ils inside tender, fleshy, 
and of an acrid taste, the surface is covered with oval, smooth tuber¬ 
cles, which arc armed with glossy brown coloured thorns, disposed 
in a radiated manner at the crown of each tubercle ; the flowers 
come out among the tubercles, and are of a white colour, they blow 
in July, and are succeeded by obiong ctimson fruit of an agreeable 
acid flavour, which will ripen in winter, l'he fruit of all the species 
are frequently eaten by the inhabitants of the West Indies. 
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3. C: Erectus, (Cereus Erectus of Herm. Melocactus Monoclo- 
jios of Plum.) Common Great Ufiright Torch Thistle of Surinam. 
This plant consists of a single liexangular stem, body or column, 
five or six inches in diameter, and thirty or forty feet in height; the 
angles o: ridges raised on the surface, are at a considerable distance 
from eachother,and usually six in number, though they are frequent¬ 
ly more at the upper part of the plant, and sometimes fewer near the 
base. These ridges are armed with sharp spines which come out 
in radiated clusters along the ribs at certain distances from each 
other; the flowers come out from the sides of the stems at the ribs, 
on thick, scaly, round channelled, hairy footstalks ; the petals are 
white and the caps, which are very prickly, are green striped, with 
purple ; they are as large as a rose, and open chiefly in the even¬ 
ings; they blow in July, but are rarely succeeded by fruit in England. 

4. C: Q 'adrang u i.aris, Smaller Quadrangular Torch Thistle , 
grows naturally in the warmer parts of America, the stem is upright, 
sends forth many side branches, and grows only five or six feet high; 
the ribs or angles are only four in number, are compressed, and 
stand at a considerable distance from each other. 

5. C. Skptangulakis, Se/itangular Torch Thistle , the figure of 
this species is obiong, its position upright, and the angles or ribs 
usually seven m number, it is armed with spines along the ribs,- 
and flowers in july. 

6. C: Sub go I n cvu angularis, Pentangular Torch Thistle , this 
plant rises with an upright column to fifteen or twenty feet high, 
it i articulated, the joints being placed at a considerable distance 
from each oilier ; the number of angles is about five, though in 
some varieties more are found, in others hardly four near the base. 

7. C. Octangularis. Cereus Altissimus of Sloane,) Octangu¬ 
lar Torch Thistle : The stem is rather slender, but upright, the an¬ 
gles obtuse, and eight or nine in number, and the spines are in 
clusters, which are piaced at a considerable distance from each 
other; the flowers come out from the angles, they are of a green¬ 
ish colour, appear in June, and are succeeded by fruit that arc large, 
of a yellow colour on the outside, but white within ; it is full of 
pulp and contains a great number of black seeds. 

8. C: Subnovemakgularis, (Cereus Curassavicus of Herm.) 
Downy Torch Thistle of Curassoa , the stem is upright, thick, and 
fifteen or twenty feet high; the angles are about nine in num¬ 
ber, obtuse, and the channels not deep ; they are possessed of short 
spines, and a long yellow coloured downy matter ; they flower in 
June and July, succeeded by large red coloured smooth fruit of an 
agreeable acid flavour. 

9. C: Suboct angularis, (Cereus Peruvianus of C. B.) Peruvi¬ 
an Torch Thistle , hath an erect stem twenty or thirty feet high, the 
angles are about eight in number, obtuse, and the channels not deep; 
they are armed with spines, produce their flowers in July, and af¬ 
ford a middling sized red coloured smooth fruit of an agreeable fla , 
vour. 

10. C: Subdf.cangularis, Roycns Torch Thistle : The stalk is 
upright, and articulated, the angles or ridges are about ten in num¬ 
ber, and the joints arc nearly of an oval figure; they are possessed of 
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spines, and of a wooly matter about the same length ; the flowers 
are produced in July, and are succeeded by a middle sized agreea¬ 
ble fruit. 

11. C: Grandiflora, (Cereus Repcns,) Gra?id Flowered Clirnb- 
ingTorch Thistle : The stalks are climbing, jointed, possessed of five or 
more angles, and strike root at the joints. The flowers of this spe¬ 
cies is said to be as grand and beautiful as any in the vegetable sys¬ 
tem ; it begins to open in the evening about seven o’clock, is in per¬ 
fection about eleven, and fades about four in the morning, so that the 
same flower only continues in perfection about six hours. The ca- 
lix when expanded is about a foot in diameter, of a splendid yellow 
within, and dark brown without; the petals are many, and ol a pure 
white, and the great number of recurved stamina surrounding the 
styleinthe centre of the flower, make a grand appearance: to which 
may be added the fine scent which perfumes the air to a considera¬ 
ble distance—it flowers in the month of July. 

12. C: Flagilliformis, Common Creeping Cereus , or Pur file 
flowered Torch Thistle , hath a long stem without leaves, which in 
many species is strong enough to support itself; but in some trails 
along the ground, or is supported by trees: this species is scarcely 
less admirable for the beauty of its purple, as also the variety with 
pink-coloured flowers, which these plants produce in greater quan¬ 
tities than the foregoing; they are of longer duration, for they not 
only open in the day-time, but continue open three or four days; 
when it is not in flower, it is distinguished by its very slender 
branches covered with spines, and marked with ten prominences; 
one of these are to be seen in the Botanic Garden of South-Carolina. 
They grow indifferently on the sea-coasts. 

13. C: Triangularis, Triangular Climbing Torch Thistle ; the 
stalks of this species are slender jointed, triangular, very prickly, 
strike roots at the joints and extend themselves to a considerable 
distance; the flowers are large and of exquisite beauty, and the fruit 
which succeeds them is nearly round, large, and of a delicate flavour; 
the two first species are propagated from seeds, and the remainder 
by cuttings taken in June or July, and laid in a dry, airy place, for a 
fortnight, that the parts may heal before they are planted, to prevent 
their rotting. 

14. C: Cochinellifer, (C: Articulato: prolif: Lin: Ficus Indica 
Major of Fluke: Opuntia Maxim of Sloane:) Indian Fig , Prickly 
Pear , or the True Cochineal Fig , is a native of Carolina, Georgia, 
and Mexico, at which latter place it is cultivated in great abun¬ 
dance, on account of the insects which derive their nourishment 
and valuable dying properties therefrom, and which forms a most 
extensive part of their trade. This plant seldom exceeds nine feet 
in height, has oblong leaves, with several eminences and few or no 
spines, and those few very soft and inoffensive; it has a fine, smooth 
membrane of a permanent and lively green (which particularly dis¬ 
tinguishes it from the Tunosoi Andalusia, which it much resembles 
in other parts, the leaves of the Tunos being broad, flat, and prickly.) 
The whole plant seems to be formed of oval compressed leaves or 
articulations; those near the earth continually increase, magnify, 
and indurate, as the tree advances in years, and at length lose the 
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bright green colour and glossy surface of their youth, acquiring u 
ligneous or woody quality, with a whitish scabrous cortex or bark; 
every part of the plant is nearly destitute of Acnlca or those fasci¬ 
cles of barbed bristles, which are in such plenty on the common 
species; the Mexican species has a small, bright, red blossom, in 
the shape of a bud; the Carolinian has large, many petaled, splen¬ 
did, yellow flowers, which are produced on the last year’s leaves; 
from the centre of these llovvers proceeds the Tuna , a name given 
to the fruit which is large and pear or fig-shaped, of a dark livid pur¬ 
ple when ripe; its pulp is charged with juice of a fine transparent 
colour, and has a cool, pleasant taste, somewhat like that of a Pome¬ 
granate. 

Note. We are indebted to the industry of the late Dr. Garden of 
South-Carolina, and the venerable and indefatigable Bartram of 
Pennsylvania, for these native discoveries, and indeed for many 
others, which else might have remained in obscurity to the present 
time. 

It is from the juice of the fruit of this plant, the Cochineal Insect 
(for many years considered as vegetable seed) is bred and nourished, 
and from which it is presumed they derive their beautiful scarlet 
and crimson colour; affording the druggist and dyer the most valu¬ 
able and most elegant basis for colouring either drugs or clothing. 

Q. Would not the juice of this fruit, properly, that is, Chymically 
prepared with animal matter, viz. urine, produce a similar dye? 

I’arts used. The fleshy leaves and fruit. 

Sensible properties. The fruit tinges the urine of those who eat 
them of a blood-red colour, a circumstance attended with no small 
uneasiness to those who are unacquainted with the fruit, few fruits 
however are either more wholesome or pleasant. 

Mcdiccil virtues. These are principally confined to the leaves, 
which by the Spaniards are slightly roasted in ashes, being first di¬ 
vested of their aculei; (it is to be observed, all the species have the 
same properties) they are then split flatwise, greased with hog’s lard, 
and applied to inflamed parts: It is asserted that, beginning morti¬ 
fications have been happily suppressed by this application alone, duly 
persisted in; surely in such cases, as a topic, it merits particular 
attention, as it does not prevent other applications. 

Domestic uses. The fruit is pickled in Georgia like Beets, after 
being cleared of their Jculei , and have an agreeable relish. 

15. C: Opuntia, (C: Compressus of Van Roy:) Indian Tig or 
Prickly Pear , grows on and near the sea-coast of Carolina, Geor¬ 
gia, and indeed on the sea-board of most of the United States, as 
far north as New-York; this is composed of many joints or branches, 
which are erect, of an oblong and somewhat oval figure, they are 
compressed, and armed with radiated clusters of bristly spines; the 
flowers are produced from the edges of the branches, sitting on the 
embryo fruit, they are of a yellow colour, appear in July and August, 
and are succeeded by a large, purple-coloured, prickly fruit, which 
affords food for a wild sort of cochineal insects, called Sylvesters. 

16. C: Ramosissimus, (Opuntia vulgo Herbariorum of J. B.) 
Common Indian Fig , grows naturally in the United States, and in 
Peru, Italy, Spain, See. it is composed of a multitude of articulations, 
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joints, or branches, which are loosely disposed, and in old plants 
spread every wav; they are of an oval figure, compressed, fleshy, 
knotty on the surface, where there are situated a few short bristly 
spines which soon fall off; the flowers are produced from the side# 
and upper parts of these articulations, or branches sitting on the 
germen, they are of a pale yellow colour, appear in July and August, 
and are succeeded by oblong, prickly, purplish fruit- 

17. C: Articulato, (Tuna Major of Dille: Opuntia Majore of 
Sloane,) Great Indian Fig , or Prickly Pear; this plant is composed 
of a multitude of large articulations, ard grows to be twelve or fifteen 
feet high; the joints or branches are of an oval, oblong figure, and 
armed with numerous clusters of long, awl-shaped, yellowish 
coloured spines; the flowers are large and of a bright yellow colour; 
the fruit is a large umbilicated berry full of juice. 

18. C: Curassavica, (Opuntia Minor of Pluke:) Pin Pillow , or 
Indian Fig of Curassoa; this is a low plant, formed of many cylin¬ 
drical, swelling, and compressed branches or articulations which 
spread every wav, often lie on the ground, and falling off strike root 
and become fresh plants; the branches or joints are closely beset 
with whitish spines, and being cylindrical, bellied and compressed, 
assume the appearance of a Pin-Cushion set with pins, hence the 
name Pin Pillow. 

19. C: Ensiformis, (Cereus Scolopendri of Dille, Phyllanthos 
Americana of Pluke.) Sword-leaved Indian Fig; this plant is formed 
of several long, slender articulations, which are sword-shaped, com¬ 
pressed, have no spines, are of a light green colour, and indented on 
their edges; the flowers are produced from the indentures of the 
leaves, sitting on the embryo fruit; they are of a pale yellow colour, 
and are succeeded by a moderately large, oblong, succulent fruit. 

20. C: Arborea, (Pereskia Aculeataof Plum: Malus Americana 
of Comm: Grossularix See. of Sloane,) Pereskia, American Gooseber¬ 
ry, or Blad Afifile , grows naturally in Jamaica and other w r arm 
parts of America; the stem is woody, taper, spinous, and sends 
forth several slender branches, which spread on every side, and are 
armed with clusters of long, whitish spines; the leaves are oblong, 
thick, succulent, and green; the flowers are white; the fruit is the 
size of a very large Gooseberry, succulent, and possessed of tufts of 
small leaves of a yellowish colour on the outside, but white within. 
CADE OIL, (Oleum Cadx,) an oil extracted from the fruit of a 

species of the oxycedrus, called by the French and Germans, with 
which it is in considerable use, Cada. 

CAESALPINIA. Brasileito , or Brasil-Wood, a genus of the De- 
candria Monogynia class of plants, ranking in the 33d Natural 
Order Lornentacecc; the calix has five segments or divisions, the 
lowest of which is largest; there are also five petals, the low est of 
whichismorebeautifulthan the rest; the capsule is of the pod kind. 
There are four species, all natives of the Indies and the warmer 
parts of America—this genera was named in honor of Cajsalpinus, 
Physician to Pope Clement the VIII. and one of the first rate 
writers on Botany in his time. 

l.Cr Brasiliensis, Saffron-coloured bastard Saunders , or Bra- 
iiilettc —The great demand for this tree among dyers has deprived 
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Vnoderri Botanists of the opportunity of particularizing their di men,* 
sions. This circumstance has occasioned different descriptions— 
former Botanists, say that the Brasil tree ordinarily grows in dry, 
barren places, and even in the cliffs of rocks, that it is very thick 
and large, usually crooked and knotty. Its flowers, which are of a 
beautiful red (others say white) exhale a very agreeable smell.— 
The stem is covered with a very thick bark, so that a tree of the 
thickness of a man’s body on being deprived of its bark, is hardly 
left equal to the size of his leg. It is supposed by many to be the 
(Pteroccirfius Santolinus of Lin.) or red Sanders of the shops, and 
has a saccharine taste on being chewed. This however is only con¬ 
jectural. Mr. Catesby owns himslf ignorant of the dimensions to 
which they grow. The largest remaining in any of the British plan¬ 
tations are not above two inches thick, and eight or nine feet in 
height, the branches are slender and full of aculei or prickles; the leaves 
are pinnated, the lobes growing opposite to one another, broad at 
their ends, without one notch; the flowers'are white, fmfiilionaceous , 
or butterfly-shaped, with many stamina, and yellow apices, growing 
in a pyramidal spike, at the end of a long 4 slender stalk, the pods in¬ 
close several small round seeds. 

Domestic uses. The principal use hitherto made of this tree, 
has been for colouring and dying, the natural colour of which is 
greatly improved by a solution of tin in Aqua Regia. 

2 C: Ovatis, Oval-leaved Caesalpinia , a native of Jamaica— 
This species is of a larger size than the foregoing, and sends out 
many weak, irregular branches, armed with strong, short, upright 
^ thorns; the leaves branch out the same manner as the former, 
but the lobes or small leaves are'oval and entire; the flowers are 
produced in long spikes like the other, but are"variegated with red. 

3. C: Aculeato, Bladder Casal/iinia, attains a height of about 
twenty feet and is armed with thorns; the leaves branch out into ma¬ 
ny divisions the folioles being heart-shaped, roundish, and very 
strongly scented, the flowers are produced from the ends and sides 
of the branches; they are of a black colour, and are succeeded by 
short sulcated pods. 

4. C: Oblongis, Oblong-leaved Ccesaifihiia, the stem is robust, 
branching and armed with thorns; the leaves are composed of many' 
oblong, unequal, indented folioles, the flowers are of a white or yel¬ 
low colour, and the pods oblong and pointed. They are propagated 
by sowing the seeds, in pots of rich light earth and plunging them up 
to the rims in a hot-bed of tanner’s bark—after they come up the 
usual mode of proceeding must be attended to, and air and water in¬ 
troduced by degrees. 

C-ESALPIOIDES, a synonime of the Gleditsia. 

CALABA of Miller; Indian Mastich tree , referred by modern 
Botanists to Schlnus. 

CALABASH TREE. See Crescentia. 

CALABASH TREE, the African. See Adansonia Baobab. 
CALAGULA. The name of a root lately imported from South.- 
America, and which is universally preferred to Seneka Snake- 
root, Dr. Unzer recommends it in all obstinate Catarrhs, stagna¬ 
tions and accumulations of humours in the breast, dry coughs, 
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and severe bruises near the pec'oral vessels, from which suppu¬ 
ration^ and ulcers may be apprehended: two drachms of the root 
boiled in a quart of water, till the fourth part is evaporated, and 
to drink several cups of the strained decoction instead of tea, it evi¬ 
dently acts on the skin and kidneys, by determing the humours 
to those outlets. 

CALAMBA-TREE, a tree of Cochin-China, supposed to be the 
Lignum Mocs, while this tree is young it is called the Aquila-tree, 

• and has a fine scent; but the wood of the old trees has much the 
most fragrant smell. This is called Calamba, which the king re¬ 
serves to himself. In China and Japan, they use a block of it for a 
pillow, &c. 

CAL AM I NT. See Mentha and Melissa. 

CALAMUS, True Indian Cane, Rotang , or as it is generally called 
Rattan , a genus of the Hexandrra Monogynia class of plants, rank¬ 
ing in the 5th Natural Order, Tri]ietaloide<e; the calix has six 
leaves; there is no corolla; the fruit is a one seeded berry, imbri¬ 
cated backwards. There is but one species. 

C: Rotang, Rattan , or Indian Cane , a native of the Dutch Indies 
■—the stem is without branches, has a crown at top, and is every 
where beset with spines. This is the true Indian Cane, which is not 
visible while the bark is on with the spines, but these being taken 
off discovers the smooth cane or stick, which has no marks of the 
spine on the bark. The Dutch keep this matter very secret, lest tra¬ 
vellers going by should take as many canes as they please. 

A'ote. I his is one of the several plants from which the Drug, 
improperly called Dragon’s Blood is obtained, the other plants from 
which it is obtained are, Dracxna , Draco , Palmijuncus , Pterocar- 
pus Draco. See these articles, particularly Sanguis Draconis. 
CALAMUS AROMATICUS, or sweet scented Flag. See Ucorus. 
CALCEOLARIA, a genus of the Diandria Monogynia class of 
plants; the calix is four parted and equal; the corolla is ringent 
or grinning, and inflated; the capsule has two cells and two valves 
Of this genus I have not been able to obtain any farther ac- 
unt. 

CALCEOLUS, {Ladies Slipper.) See Cijfirifiedlim. 

CALEA, a genus of the Syngenesia Polygamia iEqualis class, 
ranking in tne 49th Natural Order Composites; the receptacle is 
paleaceous or chaffy, the pappus ’h/lum,;, and the calix is imbricat¬ 
ed or tiled. i here is bm one species hitherto enumerated, viz. 
C: Carolines, a nathe of South-Carolina. 
v. ALENDuLA, the Marigold, agenus of the Syngenesia Polygavnia 
Necessaria class of plants, ranking under the 49th Natural Order 
J Composite; the calix consists of many equal leaves, the recepta¬ 
cle is naked, there is no pappus, the seeds of the disc are mem¬ 
branaceous. There are eight species, none of which are natives 
ol America. J he common kinds are so well known as to need 
no description, and none of the others merit any, except the Fru- 
licosa, winch nas lately been introduced from the Cape. 

1. O: cruticosa, Shrubby Marigold , a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, has a slender, shrubby, perennial stalk, which rises to 
^ he Height of 7 or 8 feet, but requires support, they are garnished with 


>ival leaves, having short flat footstalks—they arc of a shining-green 
colour on their upper surface, but paler underneath: the flowers 
come out at the enrl of the branches, on short, naked footstalks, the 
lays are purple on the outside, white within, and the centre of the 
flower is purple, they blow early in summer and continue long in 
succession. 

2. C: African*, Grass-leaved Marigold , is a perennial and na¬ 
tive of Ethiopia, which puts forth several tufted heads near the root; 
from these heads grow numerous long, narrow, grass-iike leaves, 
some of which are slightly indented, but the greatest part of them 
are entire; from among these leaves the flower-stalks arise, they 
are naked, six or eight inches long, and the top is terminated by a 
fair flower, of the size of the common Marigold, the rays on the 
outside are purple, but of a pure white within, and the centre of the 
flower is of a purple colour; they come out in April and May, and 
close in the evening, and in rainy weather. This kind is propagated 
by dividing the heads and planting them in pots, in a rich, light e&rth: 
The first sort by cuttings. 

3. C: Officinalis, (Caltha Vulgaris of C. B.) Common , or Pot 
Marigold; this species in its common state is very little regarded, 
otherwise than as it is an excellent pot-herb; but there are varieties 
of it that are cultivated for the beauty of their flowers, as well as for 
kitchen and medicinal uses. The varieties are, the Common Dou¬ 
ble flowered, the Giant or Monstrous, the Single Lemon, the Dou¬ 
ble Lemon, the Small Proliferous, and the Large Proliferous Mari¬ 
golds. These are pretty well known, and are common in gardens. 

Parts used. The leaves and flowers. 

Sensible firo/ienies. Scarce any taste, and the smell inconsidera¬ 
ble; the leaves of the plant discover a viscid sweetness, accompanied 
with a more durable saponaceous pungency, and warmth. 

Medical virtues. Marigold flowers are supposed to be aperient 
and attenuating, as also cordial, alexipharmic, and sudorific; they 
are principally celebrated in uterine obstructions, Jaundice, and for 
throwing out the Small Pox. Their sensible qualities give little 
foundation for these virtues; the leaves seem capable of answering 
some useful purposes as a stimulating aperient, antiscorbutic medi¬ 
cine. 

4. C: Pratf.nsis, (Caltha Arvensis of C. B.) Field Marigold , is 
a low plant, that divides into many branches which grow near the 
ground; the leaves are narrow, spear-shaped, hairy, and embrace 
the stalk with their base; the flowers are small and of a pale yellow 
colour, they grow from the ends of the brancnes on long, naked foot¬ 
stalks, and blow in June. 

5. C: Submuricatis, Jerusalem Marigold , is also a low, branch¬ 
ing plant; the leaves are like the former, but free from hairs, and 
have a rough border; the flowers terminate the branches, and blow 
in June. 

6. C: Humilis Africana, (Caltha Africana of Moris.) Cape 
leafy-stalked, or Dwarf African Marigold , hath stalks about half a 
foot long, very leafy, and decline towards the ground; the leaves 
are spear-shaped, sinuated, indented, and of a pale green colour; 
the flowers are very beautiful, and grow singly from the ends of the 
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branches, the rays are of a violet colour on the outside, but whitish 
within, and the bottom of the flower is purple, they also flower in 
June and continue long in succession. 

7. C: Cardispermum, (Cardispermum Africanum of Vaill:) 
African Heatt-Seeded Marigold; the stalks are moderately thick, 
very full of leaves, and about a foot long; the leaves are spear-shaped 
and indented, the flowers are small, grow on very slender footstalks, 
and are of the same colour with the former, and continue in like 
manner. 

8. C: Caule-Subnudo, (Beilis Inciscus of Comm:) Ethiofiian 

Naked Stalked Marigold , hath weak stalks of about six or eight 
inches long, having few or no leaves on them; the leaves are spear- 
shaped and deeply indented, the flowers grow on slender footstalks, 
the outside of the rays are of a pale purple colour, but white within, 
and the centre of the flower is of a dark colour, they blow in June 
and continue like the foregoing. These two latter species have 
flat, heart-shaped seeds. They are very easily propagated from 
seeds. » 

CALICO TREE. See Kalmia. 

CALLA, African Arum , a genus of the Gynandria Polyandria class 
of plants, ranking in the 2nd Natural Older, : Piperita ; the spatha 
is plain; the spadix covered with florets, there is no calix, no pe¬ 
tals, and the berries have several seeds. There is but one species. 
Michaux enumerates three species, and classes them, “ Monoe- 
cia Polyandria.” 

1. C: Africana, (C: Sagittifolia of Mich.) African , or Ethiofiian 
Arum , Sweet Ca/la , or Wake Robin y a native of Guinea and the 
Cape of Good-Hope. It hath thick, fleshy, tuberous roots, which 
are covered with a thin, brown skin, and strike down many strong, 
fleshy fibres into the ground; the leaves have footstalks more than 
a foot long, which are green and succulent; the leaves are shaped 
like the point of an arrow, they are eight or nine inches in length, 
ending in a sharp point, which turns backward; between the leaves 
arises the footstalk of the flower, which is thick, smooth, of the same 
colour as the leaves, rises above them, and is terminated by a single 
flower, shaped like those of the common Arum, the hood or spatha 
being twisted at the bottom, but spreads open at the top, and is of a, 
pure white colour, and of a musky fragrance. When the flowers 
fade they are succeeded by roundish, fleshy berries, compressed on 
two sides, each containing two or three seeds; it is propagated by 
offsets, in the latter end of August, at which time the old leaves 
decay, and the roots are in their most inactive state. 

2. C: Palustris, Canadian Calla , hath leaves nearly round and 
heart-shaped, the spatha or hood is short and oval. 

3. C: Virginica, (Arum Virginicum of Linn.) Virginian Calla; 
this species hath leaves very much like the first. 

CALLICARPA, Bermudian Mulberry , a genus of the Tetrafidria 

Monogynia class of plants, ranking in the 43rd Natural Order, 
Dumosat; the calix is a monophyllous bell-shaped perianthium, 
divided at the edge into four short, erect segments; the corolla is 
monopetalous and tubular, having the limb cut into four obtuse 
patent parts; the stamina are four filiforme filaments, twice the. 
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length of the corolla, with oval incufnbent anthera; the pistil- 
lum consists of a roundish germen, a filiforme styli, thicker up¬ 
wards, and of a thick, obtuse stigma; the pericarpium is a smooth, 
"lobular berry; the seeds are four, oblong, hard and compressed. 
There is but one species, which Michaux describes growing in the 
lower parts of Carolina. 

C: Americana, American Callicar/ia , or Bermudian Mulberry , 
(Dr. Mitchel calls it S/ihondylococcos; Du Hamel, Burcliardi ; Pluke. 
Anonymos Baccifera; Catesby, Frutex Baccifer; and Miller, Johnso - 
n ia) it is a shrub of low growth, seldom rising more than five feet 
high; the branches are numerous, and are produced irregularly, 
the oldest are of a brown colour, others that are younger of a pale 
green, while the youngest are hoary, soft, slender, and very tough; 
the leaves are roundish, acute, pointed, and near three inches in 
length, they are of a hoary cast, being like the youngest shoots 
covered with a kind of wooly matter, they stand opposite by pairs 
on moderate footstalks, and their edges are made delicate by beau¬ 
tiful, small serratures; the flowers are produced in whorls round the 
twio-g, at the setting on of the leaves, and are of a reddish purple 
colour, the flowers separately are small, and inconsiderable, but as 
they are in whorls, they form together with the leaves a singular and 
pleasing aspect. They appear in July, and are succeeded by succu¬ 
lent berries, which are at first red, but afterwards of a deep purple. 
It is propagated by cuttings, layers and seed; they require a moist, 

sandy soil. . 

CALLIGONUM, a genus of the Polyandna Dygyma class of plants, 
ranking in the 12th Natural Order, Holoractx ; the calix has five 
leaves, the petals are four, the styles two, (moderns say it has nei¬ 
ther petals or styles) the capsule is divided into two partitions 
each containing two seeds ; (some say one) there is but one spe- 
cies* 

C: Polygonoides, (Polygonoides of Tourne. Ptrococus of Pal¬ 
las, and Pallasia of the younger Linmcus,) a native of Mount Ala- 
rat. 

Mote. Monsieur. L. Iferetier, of the Academy of Sciences, at 
Paris, gives the following account of this genus, louinelcit, in His 
travels in America, had discovered a new Shrub, to which he gave 
the name of Polygonoides Orientate Ffihedrce facia: Fiom this Lin- 
nxus established the present genus Calligonum . Anothei plant of 
this genus was discovered in the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea, 
by Pallas, who not attending to preceding Botanists, made it a spe¬ 
cies of a new genus, under the name of Pterococcus A/ fnj/lus. In a 
subsequent volume he asserts it to be the same with th e. J olygono- 
ides of Tournefort; to this plant Linn us, the joungei, gave tne 
name of its discoverer, calling it Pallasia Cat, pica. But i I. L- 
Iferetier, has restored it to the genus Calligonum , and gives the fol¬ 
lowing species in addition to the one mentioned above . 

2.C: Comosum. 3. C: Pallasia. But of which I can make no 

farther discoveries. . 

CALLISIA, a genus of the Triandria Monogvnia class of plants, 
ranking in the 6th Natural Order, Bnsatx j thecaiix consists of 


three leaves, the petals are three, the anthe'rx are double, and the 
capsule is bilocular—there is but one species, a native of America. 
CALLITRICHE, Star Grass , a genus of the Monandria Digvnia 
class of plants ; ranking in the 12th Natural Order, Holoracex ; 
it has no calix, and but two petals ; the capsule is bilocular, or two 
celled, and contains four seeds—there are four species. 

1. C: Autumnai.is, Autumnal Star Grass, abounds in ditches and 
still waters, principally near Lake Champlain, where it llowers in 
August. This as well as the following grows so thick matted toge¬ 
ther as to enable a person to walk over them without sinking; the 
leaves are all linear, emarginated, and grow near each other. 

2. C: Verna, Vernal Star Grass , a native of South Carolina, 
and Canada, called also Water Starwort, Water Fennel , or Star-head¬ 
ed Water duckweed , grows in ditches, ponds, and slow streams, 
flowering from April till August. The superior leaves are of an oval 
spathula-shaped, inclining to oblong ; the inferior leaves linear, the 
flowers are all hermaphrodite. 

Note —Star Grass is considered by the farmers of Carolina as a va¬ 
luable domestic remedy in dropsies, cachexia, &c. I have, however, 
not had any experience of its. virtues. The common mode of using 
it is a tincture of the whole plapt in spirits.—A decoction is frequent¬ 
ly given to horses. \ 

CALLOPHYLLUM, a gen up of the Polygamia Monoecia class 
of plants, ranking in the Dubii Ordinis , or Doubtful Order of Lin- 
rucus, (which we shall hereafter call the 59th Natural Order) the 
corolla consists of five petals ; the calix of five tdeth, and coloured 
(later writers divide the calix and the corolla into four parts) the 
fruit is a drupa, or plum, and globular—there are tw o species both 
natives of India. 

3. C: Inophyllum. 2. C: Callaba. 

CALTHA, Marsh Marigold, a genus of (he Polyandria Monogy- 
nia class of plants, ranking in the 26th Natural Order, Multi- 
siliqux. It has no calix ; there are five petals, nonectaria; the 
capsules are many, containing a great number of seeds—there is 
but one species known, viz. 

C: Palustris, Marsh Marigold, Mare Blobs, or Meadow Bouts » 
It is a perennial plant, which grows naturally in moist boggy lands, 
andbanksof rivers, in many parts of England, Scotland, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, and flowers in the month of April: There is a variety 
with very double yellow flowers, which for its beauty is preserved 
in gardens ; it is a hardy plant, preserving its verdure through the 
winter, and is propagated by parting the roots in autumn, in a moist 
soil, and shady situation, though it will grow in a dry soil, and flou¬ 
rish very well. 

Domestic uses. The flowers gathered before they expand and 
preserved in salted vinegar, are a good substitute for capers ; the 
juice of the flower leaves boiled with a little alum, stains paper 
yellow, and the remarkable yellowness of butter in the spring is 
supposed to be caused by the cattle eating this plant. Boerhaave 
says that it occasions an inflammation in those cattle who eat it, inso¬ 
much that they generally die; they have however been known to 
eat it instinctively, though others say that horses, cows and swipe 


reject it, and that none but goats and sheep eat it. Upon May day 
the country people strew the flowers upon the pavements bciore 
their doors. 

CALTROPS, the English nameofthe Tribulus. 
CALYCANTHUS, Virginian, and Carolinian Allspice Tree . a genus 
of the Icosandria Polyginia class, ranking in the 59tli Natural Or¬ 
der, viz. Dubii Ordinis , or Doubtful Order ofLinnwus; the caiix is 
monophyllous, or one leaved, urceolate, pitcher-shaped, or blown 
up, squarrose, or frizzled, with small coloured leaves ; the corolla 
consisting of the leaves on the caiix, the styles are numerous, each 
with a glandular stigma ; the seeds are many, each with a tiain 
within a succulent caiix—there are two species. 

1. C: Floridus, Curodna Alls/lice Tree , Siveei Scented Shrub, or 
as they are generally called in the country Bubby Blossoms, a native 
of Carolina : (It is denominated by Mr. Yv alter, C: Fertilis , or 1- low¬ 
ing Calycanthus.) It seldom exceeds five or six feet in height, divides 
into many branches irregularly near the ground ; they are ol n 
brown colour, and being bruised emit a most agreeable odour; the 
leaves that garnish this delightful aromatic, are of an oval figure, 
pointed, they are near four inches long, and are at least two and a 
half broad, and are placed opposite by pairs on the branches, at the 
end of these stand the flowers, which are of a chocolate purple colour, 
which grow singly on short peduncles ; they have two series of nar¬ 
row thick petals which spread open and turn inward at the top, (and 
which before they are expanded, are of a globular form) anti of a most 
delightful smell, composed as it were of the Pine Apple, and Straw¬ 
berry fragrance ; the pericarps are also highly aroma'uc. This sp>. 
cies flowers in May, and is a great addition to shrubberies ; thev re _ 
quire but little care to preserve them, and are propagated eithe’; f rom 
their seeds, or shoots. There is a variety with round leaver. 

2. C: Pracox, (C: Ferax of Mich. C: Sterilis of Walt.) there 
appears to be a mistake in the arrangement, for Mich;.ox observes 
the present to be the C: Fertilis of Walter , others that it is the fore¬ 
going; this is also a native of Carolina, H fo said the difference be¬ 
tween them is that one is fertile, the 'other barren. 

CALVES SNOUT. See AntirrP nunu 

CAMBOGI A, or Gamboge, a ge'nus of the Pulyandria Monogyrua 
class of plants, ranking in tfi. e 38th Natural Order, Tricocci 7 the 
caiix has four leaves; the corolla four, the fruit is a pome, or a n- 
ple, with eight cells, and solitary seeds —there is but one specie;.1 
C: Gutta, Gamboge • a native of Gambia, in the Fast Indies. 

Part used. The concrete vegetable juice, which is of a gummy re- 
si non ^ nature, and in imported in large cakes or rolls. 

Sensible properties. It is of a deep yellow, of a peculiar smell, i r.d 
but little taste •> a drop of water falling on a cake of it. immediately 
assumes abr'ght yellow, although turbid; with spirits of wine it iis 
said a very small quantity forms a beautiful transparent gold colour. 
■ Medical virtues. It operates violently up and down, sometimes occasi¬ 
ons dangerous hypercatharsis, that is a violent species of diarrhoea, c r 
looseness, but Geoffroy, and others are of a different opinion, air! 
assert that it has been given from two to four grains, without its 
proving at all emetic ; that from four to eight grains both vomits 
and purges, without violence; that its operation is soon over, arr! 
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if given in a liquid form and sufficiently diluted, it does not need 
any corrector. In the form of a bolus or pill, it is most apt to vomit, 
but very rarely has this effect if joined with calomel. He, never¬ 
theless cautions against its use, where the patient cannot easily bear 
vomiting. It has been used in dropsy, with cream of Tartar, or 
jalap, or both, to quicken their operation—it is also recommended 
by some to the extent of fifteen grains, with an equal quantity of ve¬ 
getable alkali, (i. e. salt of wormwood, or salt of tartar,) in cases of 
the tape-worm, this dose is ordered in the morning, and if the worm 
is not voided in two or three hours, it is repeated even to the third 
time, with safety and efficacy : It is asserted that it has been given 
to this extent even in delicate habits. Baron Van Swieten, is sup¬ 
posed to allude to this medicine, when he mentions the remedy em¬ 
ployed by Dr. Herrenschward, so successfully in the removal of 
Tenia Lata . 

Aote. As it is a precarious, and generally very active medicine, 
great care and precaution is necessary ; should too large a dose of 
it be actually taken, the most effectual antidote will be copious 
draughts of a solution of Pearl Ashes in water. 

CAMELLIA, (according to Petiver, a species of the Thea , or Tea 
Tree,) a genus of the Monadelphia Polyandria class of plants, 
ranking hi the 37th Natural Order, Columnijeree ; the calix is im¬ 
bricated with many leaves, the interior larger than the exterior 
ones ; there is but one species, a native of China and Japan. 
Thunberg in his Flora Jafionica , describes it as growing every 
■where in the groves and gardens of Japan, where it becomes a 
prodigiously large and tall tree, highly esteemed by the natives 
fhr the elegance of its large and very variable blossoms, and its 
evergreen leaves: It is there found with single and double flow¬ 
ers, which also are white, red, aud purple, and produced from 
April till October ; the blossoms are of a firm texture, but apt to 
fall off long before they lose their brilliance; it is therefore a 
practice w?th some to stick such deciduous blossoms on some 
fresh bud, where they continue to look well for a considerable 
time. It is presumed that future observations will confirm this 
plant to be a species of the Tea Tree. 

CAMERARIA, (in honor of Joachim Camerarius, a Physician and 
Botanist of Nuremberg,) a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia 
class of plants, ranking in the 30th Natural Order, Contort# ; the 
flower of which is of a funnel form, with a cylindrical long tube, 
tentricose , that is, narrowing in the middie, and bellying out at 
the base and top, and a plane limb or border, divided into five lao- 
tieolated segments ; the fruit is composed of two oblong follicles, 
Bent horizontally, obtuse at both ends, and sending out a lobe on 
teach side near the base ; they have one cell, with one valve con¬ 
taining numerous oval and imbricated seeds, inserted in a large 
•oval membrane at the base—there are two species, viz. 

1. C: Latifolia, Broad Leaved Cameraria, a native of the Island 
of Cuba, and rises to the height of 10 or 12 feet, having a very shrub¬ 
by stalk dividing into several branches, garnished with several round¬ 
ish pointed leaves placed opposite ; the flowers are of a yellowish 
wlhite colour, produced at the ends of the branches in loose clustersf 
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which have long tubes enlarging gradually upwards, and are cut in¬ 
to five segments, as already observed. 

2. C: Angustifolia, JVarrow Leaved Cameraria, a native of 
Jamaica, attains a height of about eight feet, having an irregular 
shrubby stalk, sending out many branches which are garnished with 
very narrow thin leaves, placed opposite at each joint; the flowers 
are produced sparsely, that is, irregularly at the end of the branches, 
are shaped like those of the former sort, but smaller. They are 
propagated by seeds and cuttings. 

Remarks. Both these plants abound with an acrid milky juice, 
like the spurge, and consequently may possess some remarkable 
medical properties, which are however not yet ascertained. 
'CAMLINE. See Alyssum. 

CAM l-IOA TEA. See Thea. 

CAMOMILE, or CHAMOMILE. See Anthemis. 

CAMOTES, a kind of Potatoe growing in the Manilla Islands, the 
roots of which resemble great radishes. 

CAMPANULLA, or Bell Flower , a genus of the Pentandria Mo- 
nogynia class of plants, ranking in the 29th Natural Order, Cam- 
panacea; the corolla is campaniform or bell-shaped, with its fundus 
or bottom closed up by the valves that support the stamina; the 
stigma is trifid, and the capsule is inferior, or below the recepta¬ 
cle of the flower, and opens at the sides to emit the seeds. Of 
this genus there are 80 species enumerated by Botanical Writers, 
of which the following are the most particular. 

1. C: Pyramjdalis, (Rapunculus Hortensis of C. B.) Pyramidal 
or Steeple Bellflower, a perennial and native of Britain, hath thick, 
tuberous roots, filled with a milky juice, (whence Morison termed it 
Lobelii lactescens,) it sends out strong, smooth, upright stalks, which 
rise to the height of four feet, garnished with smooth, oblong, heart- 
shaped leaves, indented or serrated about the edge, those on the stem 
lance-shaped; the stems are simple and rush-like; the flowers come 
out in sessile umbels from the side of the stem, and are regularly set 
on for more than half their length, forming a sort of pyramid; these 
are large, open, and shaped like a bell, the most common colour of 
the flowers is blue, though some are white, but the former are most 
esteemed. 

Remarks. This species is propagated either by dividing the roots, 
or by seeds; the latter produces the most vigorous and best flowering- 
plants; they are sown in pots, for the purpose of adorning halls, and 
to place before chimnies in the summer, when it is in flower,, for 
which purpose there is no plant more proper; for when the roots*af;e 
strong, they will send out lour or five stalks which will rise as many 
feet high, and are adorned with flowers a great part of their lengtji; 
when the flowers begin to open, the pots are removed into the rooms, 
where being shaded from the sun and rain, the flowers will continue 
long in beauty. 

2. C: Persicifolia, (Rapunculus Persicifoliusof C. B. Campa¬ 
nula Angustifolia of J. B. and C: Decurrens of later writers.) 'Peach- 
Leaved Bell-flower, is a perennial and native of the northern parts 
of Europe; the leaves are ovate near the root, on the stalk narrow 
and lance-shaped, approaching to linear, slightly serrated, and si: 
VOL. i. t t •* '*'*'*' 
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close fo the stem, and are remote from each other: of this there 
art- some with white and some with blue flowers, and some with 
double flowers of both colours; these last have been of late propa- 
p;i ted in such abundance as to have almost banished those with sin¬ 
gle flowers from the gardens: these are easily propagated either by 
seeds or parting the roots. 

3. C: Medium, Canterbury Bell-flower , a native of Austria and 
Italy. though cultivated in the British gardens for the beauty of its 
flo wet s which are blue, purple, white, and striped, with double flow¬ 
ers of all the colours; it is a biennial plant, and perishes soon after the 
seeds are ripe; it has oblong, rough, hairy seeds, serrated on their 
edges; from the centre of these rises a stiff, hairy, furrowed stalk, 
about two feet high, sending out several lateral branches, garnished 
with long, narrow, hairy leaves, sawed on their edges; from the set¬ 
ting on of these leaves proceed the footstalks of the flower, those 
which are on the lower part of the stalk and branches, diminishing 
gradually in their length upwards, and thereby forming a sort of 
pyramid; the flowers of this kind are very large and make a fine 
appearance. These are propagated in the same manner as the 
foregoing. 

4. C: Trachelium, Great Throatwort , Great Bell-flower, or Can¬ 
terbury Bells , hath a perennial root which sends up several stiff', 
hairy stalks, having two ribs or angles; these put out a few short side 
branches, garnished with oblong, hairy leaves, deeply sawed on their 
edges, towards the upper part of the stalks; the flowers come out 
alternately, upon short, trifid footstalks, having hairy empalements; 
the colours of tne flowers are a deep and a Dale blue and white, with 
double flowers of the same: the double flowered kind only merit a 
place in gardens, and is propagated as the two foregoing. 

5. C: Glomerata, (Trachelium Minus Americanum of Dodart 
and Catesbv,) Clustered Bell-flower, Lesser Throatwort , or Small 
Canterbury Bells , is a perennial common in pastures, especially in 
a chalky soil; in dry places it is very small, and in a moist soil will 
grow to the height of two feet; the stalk is hairy, angular and tin- 
branched ; the lower leaves are broad, and pedunculate, those on 
the stalk long, narrow, sitting close to the stalk, and even embracing 
it: towards the top of the stalk, from the axils of the leaves, two or 
three flowers come out together, and a larger bunch terminates it: 
the flowere are sessile, the colour blue in some, in others white. 

6. C: Latifolia, (C: Maxima of C. B.) Giant Throatwort , or 
Giant. Bell-flower, and sometimes called Greatest Bellflower, grows 
in thickets under hedges, hath a perennial root composed of many 
fleshy fibres, that abound with a milky juice: from tiiese arise seve¬ 
ral strong, round, single stalks, which never put out branches, but 
are garnished with oval, spear-shaped leaves, slightly indented oqi 
their edges, towards the upper part of the stalk; the flowers come 
out singly upon short footstalks: they blow in July or August, and 
are blue, purple, and white; the seeds are pendant. When the 
flowers fade, the seed-vessel turns downwards till the seeds are ripe, 
and then rise up again. 

Domestic wes. The roots of this species are esculent, and are a 
•fine addition to sal!ads. 
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7. C: Rapuvculus, (Rapunculus Esculentus of C. B. Rapuncu- 
lus Vulgaris Campanulatus of J. B.) Rumtiion, or Ramfiion Bell- 

jlower, a native of Britain, hath roundish, tleshv roots, from which 
proceed straight stalks about two feet high; the leaves are undulat¬ 
ing, those next to the root short, lance-shaped, inclined to oval: 
towards the upper part of the stem, and close to it, small flowers are 
produced in July or August, and are blue or white. 

Domestic uses. This plant formerly had a place in kitchen gar¬ 
dens, or account of its roots, which were used in sailads, but it is 
no w neglected, and in its wild state it is not common. 

8. C: Speculum, (Campanula Pentagonia perfoliat of Moris, and 
Oaobrychis peregrina, See. of C itesby,) Venus's Looking Glass , (vioU 
pentagonia) or Five-cornered Violet; is an annual plant with slender 
stalks rising a foot high, branching o it on every side, and garnished 
with oblong leaves a little curled on their edges; from tne wings of 
the leaves co ne out the flowers sitting close to the stalks, which 
are of a beautiful purple, inclining to a violet colour; in the evening 
they contract, and loid into a pentagonal figure, whence the name 
as above. 

9. C: Hybridi, Common , or Lesser Venus’s Looking-Glass , Corn 
Bell-flower , or Codded Co^n Violet; this is a common weed among 
corn, though it was formerly cultivated in gardens, the foregoing 
however supercedes it. This species seldom rises more than six 
inches high, ,with a stalk branching from the bottom upwards, and 
has oval leaves more deeply notched and waving than the former, 
and sitting close to the stalks; the branches are terminated by flow¬ 
ers very like the former sort; the flowers come out in parcels and 
the calix is longer than the corolla. The flowers of this and the 
foregoing are not strictly bell-shaped. 

10. C: Rotundifolia, (Campanula vulgaris minor, See. Moris. 
C. B.) Lesser Round-leaved Bell-flower , grows naturally in Canada, 
and is a perennial: This will require close examination to discover 
the characteristic marks, for the leaves upon the stem are linear, or 
very long, narrow lance-shaped; if however you search down to¬ 
wards the roots you will discover those leaves, which are not how¬ 
ever so properly round, as heart or kidney-shaped. It produces its 
blue or white flowers towards the latter end of Summer, and all the 
autumn till frost puts an end to it. Cattle and sheep brouze upon 
this plant with avidity. 

Domestic uses. The milky juice of the white flowered species is 
said to impart a beautiful green colour, by the addition oi alum, 
and the juice of the blue alone has been used for painting landscapes 
and for writing. 

11. C: Canariensis, Canary Bell-flower , a native of the Canary 
Islands; it has a thick .fleshy root of an irregular form, sometimes 
running down like a parsnip, at other times dividing into several 
knobs near the top; and when any part of the root is broken, there 
issues out a milky juice at the wound; from the head or crown ot 
the root, arise one, two, three, or more slalxs in proportion to the. 
size of the root, but that in the centre is generally lar ,er, and rises 
higher than the others; the stalks are very tender, round, anti oi a 
pale green;. their joints are far distant from each other; and when 
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she roots are strong, the stalks will rise to ten feet high, sending out 
several lateral branches; at each joint they are garnished with two, 
three, or four spear-shaped leaves, with a sharp-pointed beard on 
each side; they are of a sea green, and when they first come out, are 
covered slightly with an ash-coloured pounce. From the joints of 
the stalks the flowers are produced, which are of the perfect Bell- 
shape, and hang downward; they are of a flame-colour marked with 
stripes of a brownish red: the flower is divided into five parts; at the 
bottom of each is seated a nectarium, covered with a white transpa¬ 
rent skin, much resembling those of the Crown Imperial but 
smaller: the flowers begin to open in the beginning of October and 
there is often a succession of them till March; the stalks decay to 
the root in June, and new ones spring up in August; it is propagated 
by parting the roots, which must be done with caution, for if they 
are broken or wounded, the milky juice will flow out plentifully, 
which endangers their rotting in the ground; they must not be 
planted in rich earth, which causes it to overtop, a light sandy 
loam, mixed with a fourth part of screened lime rubbish, seems to 
be the most proper soil for them. 

12. C: Hispidum, Hispid Bell-flower, is also perennial, and 
grows naturally on the Alps of Plyrcenia; the stalks of this plant 
are hispid, or covered with fragile bristles, and unbranching; the 
leaves are spear-shaped and narrow; the flowers terminate the stalks 
in oblong bunches about July. 

13. C: Saxatilis, Oriental Bellflower, a perennial and native of 
the East, the stalks are very diffuse, the lower leaves are nearly oval, 
smooth and entire, the flowers are produced from the wings of the 
leaves and ends of the branches in July. 

14. C: Unifloris, Mountain , or Creeping Bellflower, a peren¬ 
nial and native of the Alps. The root of this plant creeps along the 
ground; the stalks are but a few inches long, slender and unbranch¬ 
ing, the leaves are oval, smooth, obtuse, entire, and a little ciliated 
on their edges, each stalk is terminated by one considerably large 
flower, growing in a very rough cup. 

15. C: Pyramidahs minor, Dwarf Pyramidical Bellflower, a 
perennial, and native of Italy; this grows only about a foot and a 
half high, the leaves are spear-shaped, smooth, sharp pointed and 
serrated, the flowers grow in bunches from the upper parts of the 
stalks; they hang drooping; the pistil of each is longer than the 
corolia, and the calycinal leaves are serrated and very sharp 
pointed. 

16 . C: Pumila., Small Alpine Bellflower, a perennial, growing 
naturally on the Alps of Schneeberg; the stalks are single, and sel¬ 
dom rise higher than a toot, the leaves are narrow, oblong, obtuse, 
entire, hairy and whitish on their upper side, the flowers grow 
singly from the wings of the leaves, on long footstalks, and blow in 
June or July. 

17. C: Heder ^e-folio, Ivy-leaved Bellflower, a perennial, and 
native of England, See. the stalks are loose and slender, the leaves 
$re heart-shaped, smooth, five lobed, grow on footstalks, and most 
resemble those of Ivy, the flowers are small, and of a blue colour; 
they grow from the tops of the branches in June and July. 
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18. C: Amplexicaulibus, Perfoliate Virginian Pell-flower, is 
an annual plant) and native of Carolina, Pennsylvania and Virginia; 
the stalk branches very little, and will grow from six to twelve 
inches high, the leaves are heart-shaped smooth, indented, and em¬ 
brace the stalk with their base; the flowers grow many together from 
the wings of the leaves almost the whole length of the stalk, they 
are small, of a blue or purple colour, and sit close, without any 
footstalk. 

19. C: Africana, Cafe Bell-flower , an annual plant, growing 
naturally at he Cape of Good-Hope, the stalk is hairy, rounded, and 
divides into a number ol branches, so as to form a tolerable bushy 
plant, the leaves are spear-shaped, rough, indented, of a lively green 
colour, and have no footstalks, the flowers grow singly from the ends 
of the branches, or rather on long footstalks, all over the plant, they 
are large, of a violet colour, and have small hairy cups. 

20. C: DiCHorojNio, (Rapunculus minor C. B. Alsine Cxruleo 
of J. B .) Spanish Bell-Jlovjer , an annual, and grows naturally in 
Spain, Italy and Prance. It hath a quadrangular, rough, spread¬ 
ing, forked stalk, the leaves are oblong, ragged or indented, and 
grow opposite without any footstalks; the flowers are produced oppo¬ 
site from the joints or divisions of the branches, they are large and 
of a tine blue colour, and blow in July. 

21. C: Ukticafoliis, Tartarean Bell-flower, a biennial, and 
nat veof Tartary and Siberia, the stalks are weak and slender, the 
lower leaves are moderately broad, and spear-shaped, those higher 
up the stalks are narrow and acutely serrated, the flowers are 
small and hang drooping in kind of panicles, and biow in May or 
June. 

22. C: Hortensis, Coventry Bells. This species is also a bien¬ 
nial, and grows naturally in Germany and Italy. These plants 
make a great show m gardens, the stalk is robust, hairy, furrqwed, 
branching and will grow to about the height of two feet, the radical 
leaves are oblong, rough, hairy, serrated and pointed, those on the 
stalks are narrower and grow alternately; the flowers are large, 
ventricose, numerous, and form themselves in a kind of pyramid, 
of this species there are the foliowing handsome varieties—the blue, 
purple, white, variegated and double-flowered, all of them noble 
showing plants, particularly the two latter—of the annuals the four 
first are propagated from seeds sown in autumn, the two succeed¬ 
ing by seeds sown in the spring, in a moderate hot-bed, and the bi¬ 
ennials in April in the places they are to remain. 

Domestic uses. The roots are esculent, and much admired by 
some for their pleasant taste, they are frequently boiled and catlike 
Rampions, to which they are related. 

23. C: Pennsylvania, (Americana) American , or Pennsylva- 
nia Bellflower ; this is a biennial, and grows naturally in Pennsvl- 
vania; it hath branching stalks that will attain a height of about 18 
inches, the leaves are heart and spear-shaped, rigid, crenated, grow 
on ciliated footstalks, and have a membranaceous border, the flow¬ 
ers are produced from the wings of the leaves on long footstalks, 
they are bell-shaped, and composed of five parts, and at the bottom of 
each is a conspicuous nectarium; of this species there are the follow- 
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ing varieties—the single white, the single, and the double blue— 
These are very easily raised from seeds. 

24. C: Fruticosa, Shrubby African Bell-flower, it grows natu¬ 
rally at the Cape of Good-Hope, the stalks are woody and branch¬ 
ing, the leaves are very narrow, oval-shaped, and not much unlike 
those of Heath, the flowers are blue, and produced from the wings 
of the branches on long footstalks, they are succeeded by capsules 
of five cells. 

25. C: Acuminata, (C: Nitida of Dodo:) Upright Bell-flower , 
an indigenous plant, growing naturally in the remote parts of Penn¬ 
sylvania and Virginia; it has a straight erect stem about three feet 
high, the leaves are spear-shaped, pointed and serrated; the flowers 
are produced in spikes, and fascicled or bundled many together. 

26. C: Caroliniana, (C: Flexuosa of Mich.) Carolina Bell - 
flower , grows naturally on the high mountainous parts ol Caro¬ 
lina; the stem is irregularly upright, and somewhat branching to¬ 
wards the the top, the leaves are spear-shaped, and slightly serrated; 
the flowers are produced all along the branches upon short footstalks 
and are very smali. 

27. C: JDivaricata, Divaricate Bell-flower , grows in the same 
place with the former, the stem is smooth, erect, and somewhat 
shining, the leaves are wide, membranaceous, spear-shaped, and 
slightly serrated, the flowers are produced in brandling panicles, are 
small and spreading. 

CAMPEACHY WOOD. See Hxmatoxilmn. 

CAMPHOR TREE. See Luurus Cataphora. 

CANARY-GRASS. See Phala ris. 

CANDELA AMERICANA, the Mangrove Tree; by the French 
called Arbre des Banianes. See Ficus Religiosa. 
CANDLEBERRY-'i REE, the English name of the Myrica. 
CANDLE of the Indians. See Rizophora. 

CANE. See Arundo and Calamus. 

CANELLA, While Cinnamon , a genus of the Dodecandria Mcno- 
gynia class of plants, ranking in the 12th Natural Order Holo- 
racea; the calix is three lobed, the petals are five, the anthe nr are 
16 growing to a bladder-shaped or pitcher-like nectarium, the 
fruit is a three cell'd berry, with 2 seeds. From a communication 
of Dr. Swartz, Foreign member of the Linnean Society, we have 
collected the folio win Botanical H story of the Canella Alba.— 
After tracing the different notices of this tree, as distinguished 
from, or conlounded with, the Winter’s Bark, from the time of 
Clusius to thatol Solander, the Doctor gives the following parti- 
lar description ot it, taken from a number of perfect specimens: 
“ Canella Alba, is a plant whose stem rises from ten to fifty feet 
in height, very straight and upright, and branched only at the top. 
The bark is whitish, by which it is commonly known at first sight 
in the woods. The branches are erect and not spreading. The 
leaves are petioiated, and grow in an alternate order, but not re¬ 
gularly—they are oblong, pointed at the end, entire in the mar¬ 
gin, and without any dist net nerves or veins, of a dark green 
hue, a thick consistence like those of Laurel, and shining. The 
flowers grow at the tops of the branches in clusters, but upon 
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divided footstalks; they are small, and seldom open, and of a. 
violei colour.” He then proceeds to give the character of the 
flowers, the essentials of which I shall subjoin. “ Calix , trilo- 
bus— Corolla , pentapetala— Anther<e 21, Adnata nectario urceo- 
lato— Bacca unilocularis—2—4 Sperma.” Except in the number 
of anthera and cells of the fruit, these descriptions correspond 
with the foregoing, from the Encyclopedia Britannica. The Doc¬ 
tor further observes that notwithstanding its flowers bear some 
similarity to those of the 16th class, it cannot be removed from 
Dodecandria, where it has formerly been. That the whole tree 
is very aromatic, and when in blossom perfumes the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood, the flowers dried, and softened again in warm water, 
have a fragrant odour, nearly approaching that of Musk. The 
leaves have a strong smell of laurel—The berries, after having 
been some time green, turn blue, and become at last of a black 
glossy colour, and have a faint aromatic taste and smell—The 
bark, together with the fruit of Capsicum , Guinea Pepper, were 
formerly common ingredients in the food and drink of the Ca- 
raibs, the antient natives of the Antilles; and even at present, it 
makes a necessary addition to the meagre pot of the negroes.— 
There is but one species. Philos; Trans: Ab: Vol. 1. Art. LX. 

C: Alba, or White Cinnamon , a native of America, which grows 
usually about 20 feet high, and eight or ten inches in thickness, in 
the thick woods of the Bahama Islands; the leaves are narrow at 
the stalk, growing wider at their ends, which are broad and round¬ 
ing, having a middle rib only; they are very smooth, and of a light 
shining green: in May or June its pentapetalous, or five-leaved flow¬ 
ers, come forth in clusters at the ends of the branches, they are red 
and very fragrant, and are succeededby round berries of the size of 
large peas, which are green at first, but in February the fruit ripens, 
and is then purple, containing two shining black seeds, flat on one 
side, otherwise not unlike in shape to a kidney-bean, these seeds 
in the berry are enveloped in a slimy mucilage. This bark lias 
been confounded with that called Winter’s Bark; in the last edition 
of Lewis’s Dispensatory, it is entitled Winterania Cancl/a of Linn. 
The old London Dispensatory entitles it Cinnamomum sive Canella , 
See. of J. B. It is, however, a different tree from the Winterania. 
Part used. The Bark. 

Sensible properties. It is brought to us rolled up in long quills, 
thicker than Cinnamon, and both outwardly and inwardly of a 
whitish colour lightly inclining to yellow : It is a warm pungent 
aromatic, though not of the most agreeable kind, nor are any of 
its preparations very grateful: It imparts a yellow colour to watery 
infusions, together with its smell, but the taste is rather bitterish 
than aromatic; tinctures of it in rectified spirit, have the warmth, 
of the bark, but little of its smell. Proof spirits dissolves the aro¬ 
matic as well as the bitter matter of the Canella, and is therefore 
the best menstruum. 

Medical virtues. Canella Alba is often employed as a warm sti¬ 
mulant to the stomach, and as a corrigent of other articles. It is 
now, however but little used in composition by the London College; 
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i he only officinal formula which it enters, being the Pulvia Aioeti- 
cux, formerly called Bier a Picra : It is in the Edinburgh Pharma- 
copoea, more frequently noticed: It is not only a good and cheap 
aromatic, but very suitable for covering the taste of some other ar¬ 
ticles. 

Note. The shops distinguish two sorts of Canella, differing from 
each other in the length and thickness of the quills ; they are both 
the bark of the same tree, the thicker being taken from the trunk 
and the thinner from the branches. 

CANN A, Flowering Cane . or Indian Shot , so called by the inhabitants 
of America, from the roundness and hardness of its seeds, a genus 
of the Monandria Monogynia class of plants, ranking in the 8th 
Natural vJrder, Scitaminete; the calix has three leaves, the corollais 
erect and divide*! into six parts, with a distinct lip, bi/iartite, that 
is, divided into two segments and rolled back, the styli is lance¬ 
olate and growing to the corolla. There are five species. 

1. C: Indica, (Arundo Indica of C. B.) Common Broad leaved 
flowering Cane , a native of both the Indies, has a thick fleshy tuber¬ 
ous root, which divides into many irregular knobs ; the stalks are 
herbaceous, arising four feet high, and are encompassed by the 
broad leafy footstalks of the leaves; it sends out many large oval 
leaves, without order; at their first appearance the leaves are like 
a twisted horn, but afterwards expand and are near a foot long, and 
five inches broad in the middle, lessening gradually to both ends; 
and terminated in a point: At the upper part of the stalk the flowers 
are produced in loose spikes, each being at first covered with a leafy 
hood, and turns to a brown colour; the flowers are succeeded by 
a fruit or capsule, oblong, rough and crowned with the three cor¬ 
nered empalement of the flower which remains; when the fruit is 
ripe, the capsule opens lengthwise into three cells, filled with round 
shining, hard, and black seeds. There are several handsome vari¬ 
eties of this species, viz. scarlet, red, yellow and spotted flowering 
Heeds, some of which are to be seen in the Botanic, and several pri¬ 
vate gardens in this city. 

2. C. I iAtifolia, (Arundo Indica Latifolia of C. B-) Broad- 
Leaved Indian Shot is a native of South Carolina, and other parts 
of the United States ; this species has a pale red flower, in other 
respects it does not differ from the foregoing. 

3. C: Glauca, (C: Angustifolia, C. B.) Sea Green Indian Shot, 
called also “ A r arrow Leaved,” a native of the United States, has 
lance-shaped petiolate leaves, smooth, or without nerves : This spe¬ 
cies is said to have very large spikes, yellow flowers, and attains a 
height of seven or eight feet. 

4. C: Angustifolia, Narrow Leaved Indian Shot , is less com¬ 
mon in America than the other sorts, the leaves are spe;>r-shaped, 
nervose, and grow on footstalks; the stalks are round, succulent, 
and tender, and grow about a foot high ; the flowers are produced in 
spikes from the tops, and appear in June or July. There is a vari¬ 
ety with red, and another with yellow flowers. 

5. C: Coccinea, (Canna Juncea of Wildenow, C: Latifolia 
Maxima, C. B.) Great Broad Leaved Indian Shot : This is a native of 
China; the stalks rise much higher, and the leaves are larger than 
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any of the other species ; the flowers are produced in large spikes-, 
and are of a bright crimson, or rather scarlet colour. These plants 
are propagated by seeds, and are very ornamental. 

Ab/e.-—Michaux makes no mention of them in his Flora. 
CANNABINA AQUATICA ofC. B. See Chrysanthemum. 
CANNABIS, Hemfiy or Abraham’s Balm , a genus of the Dioecia 
Pentandria class of plants, ranking in the 53J Natural Order* 
Scabridx; the calix of the male, is divided into five segments, 
and it has no corolla ; the calix of the female, consists of one leaf, 
open at the side, there is no corolla; but two styles, the fruit is 
a nut or capsule, with two valves, and is within the closed calix ; 
there is but one species known. 

C: Sativa, (C: Mas. of J. B.) Common Hemp, or Abraham's Balmy 
a native of the Indies, though cultivated in most civilized countries, 
and extensively in the rich up country lands of Carolina, £cc. Here 
it attains a height of seven or eight feet, when cultivated with a 
view to manufacture, but when for seed it is suffered to run up 
to ten or twelve feet; it rises with an erect stalk, without branches 
(except some solitary plants) the stalks are pithy within, without 
they are composed of a very tough rind or cover, which is the 
hemp: It is garnished at the top with lance-shaped leaves, some¬ 
what indented on the upper surface, and slightly serrated on their 
edges, and are of a very dark green colour—it flowers in August or 
September. It thrives most favourably on a sandy moist loam, ot‘ 
in old meadows and low bottoms near rivers ; it is propagated from 
seed. Hemp is divided into male and female ; the former is called 
fimble hemfi , and the latter hark or hark hemfi, and is the seed hemp. 
Bart used. The seed and leaves. 

Sensible properties. The plant when fresh has a rank narcotic 
smell, the seeds also have some smell of the plant, and their taste 
is unctuous and sweetish. The water in which the plants are soak¬ 
ed in order to facilitate the separation of the tough rind for mecha¬ 
nic uses, is said to be violently poisonous, and to produce its effects 
almost as soon as drank. 

Medical virtues. The seeds on expression yield a considerable 
quantity of insipid oil, which is recommended, (boiled in milk, or 
triturated with water into an emulsion) against coughs, heat of urine 
and the like ; it is also said to be useful in incontinence of urine ; 
the leaves are used in the Eastern climates like opium, and possess 
similar intoxicating properties, although the seeds only have hi¬ 
therto been principally in use, yet other parts of the plant seem to 
be more active, and may be considered as deserving further atten¬ 
tion. 

Domestic uses. The domestic uses of hemp are well known in 
the manufacturing of coarse bagging, cordage, cables, &c. T. he 
Russians and Poles, even of the higher class, bruise or roast the 
seeds of hemp, mix them with salt and cat them on bread. From the 
leaves pounded and boiled in water, the natives ol the East-Indies 
prepare an intoxicating liquor,ol which tl ey are veiy iond. 

Note. _Another species of hemp has been discovered in India, 

called Chinese Hemp, which is worthy of attention. See Crototaria , 
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CANNABIS SYLVESTRIS. Sec Sideritis. 

CAN l'ERBURY BELL, the English name of the Campanula, 
CAOUTCHOUC, K la fide Gum. or Indian Rubber. See Jatropha, 
CAOUTCHOUC VINE. See Urceola Elustica. 

C VPER BUSH. See Capparis. 

CAPILLUS VENERIS of J. B. See Adianthum. 

CAPPARIS, Capers , a genus of the Polyandria Monogynia class of 
plants, ranking in the 25th Natural Older, Put amine#; the calix 
consists of four coriaceous leaves ; the corolla has four petals, the 
stamina are long, tht fruit is a berry, fleshy within, consisting of 
one cell, and supported by a peduncu/a , or footstalk : '1 here are 
eleven species, one only however is cultivated and with great dif¬ 
ficulty in Britain. 

1. C: Sfinosa. (Fructu minore, folio rotundo, C. B.) Common 
Caper , a native of Italy, and the warm parts of Europe, is a low shrub 
generally growing out of the joints of oid walls, the fissures of rocks r 
and among rubbish y it hath woody stalks which send out many late¬ 
ral slender branches; under each of those are placed two short 
crooked spines, between which and the branches come out the foot¬ 
stalk of the leaves, which are single, short, and sustain a round 
smooth entire leaf; at the intermediate joints between the branches 
come out the flowers on long footstalks ; before these expand, the 
bud with the empalement is gathered for pickling : Those which 
are last, expand in form of a single rose, having four or five large 
petals, which are white, roundish and concave : In the middle are 
placed a great number of long stamina, surrounding a style which 
ris s above them, and crowned with an oval germen, which afterwards 
becomes a capsule filled with kidney-shaped seeds- This plant 
thrives best in a horizontal posture, so that when planted either in 
pots, or in the full ground, they seldom thrive, though they may be 
kept alive for some years. They are propagated by seeds sown 
upon old brick walls, they take root between the bricks. 

Part used. The bark of the root and buds of the flowers. 

Sensible properties. The bark has a bitterish acrid taste. 

Medical virtues. The bark of the root is reckoned aperient and 
diuretic, and is recommended in several chronic disorders, for open¬ 
ing obstructions of the viscera : The buds pickled are supposed to 
excite appetite, and promote digestion ; and to be particularly use¬ 
ful as detergents and aperients in obstructions of the liver and 
spleen. 

Domestic uses. The buds of this plant pickled with vinegar, are 
much used in cook, ry, and are annually brought from Italy, and 
the Mediterranean. 

Note. The Committee of Correspondence of the Agricultural 
Society of South Carolina, were addressed by our present presi¬ 
dent, Thomas Jefferson, then at Paris, in July 1787. recommend¬ 
ing the introduct’on of the Caper Plants, into the Southern States, 
in which commuication it appears that the climate of Carolina and 
Georgia is favorable to its culture, and that little more than com¬ 
mon care would be necessary to perpetuate it, and probably natu* 
talize it to our country. 
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2. C: Arborf.scens, (Babucca of Rheede.) Indian Cafier Tret s, 

Bodacca , Babuccu, grows naturally in the Indies, the stem is 

woody, covered with a russet-coloured bark, sends out many bran¬ 
ches from the sides, and attains a height of fifteen or sixteen feet, 
the leaves are oval, oblong, perennial, and grow on lone footstalks; 
the flowers come out one or two together, from the sides of the 
blanches on long footstalks, are of a white colour, and are succeded 
by oblong oval berries. 

3. C: Multifloris, (Breynia Fruticosa of Brown.) Long fruited 
American Cafier , grows naturally in America; the stem is robust, 
sends out many slender branches from the sides, and grows to be 
twenty feet high, the leaves are oval, obtuse, rigid, ever-green, 
ribbed underneath, and grow alternately o.n longish footstalks, the 
flowers come out many together, on footstalks from the ends of 
tne branches, they are large, of a white colour, and are succeeded 
by fruit near three inches in length. 

4 . C: Zsylanica, Ceylon Cafier , hath a woody stem three or 
four feet high, and branching; it is armed with short double spines, 
the leaves are oblong and acute at both ends, the flowers come out 
singly on footstalks from the sides of the branches they are like 
those of the common Caper Shrub, and is said, if gathered before 
they expand, to afford a pickle equally useful in sauces. 

5. C: Siliqu a, (Breynia Arborescens, &c. of Brown) Siliqvose 
Cafier Tree , grows naturally in Jamaica, and attains a height of about 
16 or 18 feet; the stem is robust, and covered with a brown bark, and 
sends out several slender branches from the sides, the leaves are 
oblong, spear-shaped, sharp pointed, of a splendid green colour on 
their upper sides, but spotted, or covered with a ferrugineous mat¬ 
ter underneath, and remain all the year; the flowers are produced 
singly on footstalks from the wings of the leaves, and are succeeded 
by very long pods. 

6. C: Breynia, (Breynia El eagni of Plum:) Breynia; or Elaag- 
nus-leaved Cafier , grows naturally in America, and attains a height 
of twenty or thirty feet; the stern is robust, and divides near the 
top into many branches, which are covered with an ash-coloured 
bark, the leaves are oblong, oval, pointed, smooth, and green on their 
upper side, but whitish underneath, and continue ail the year; the 
flowers are produced in panicles from the ends ot tne branches, 
having downy footstalks; they have also downy cups, but the petals 
are of a purple colour, and are succeeded by longfleshy berries con¬ 
taining the seeds. 

7. C: Tomentosis, (Cratxva Fruticosa of Brown,) Ferrugineous 
Cafier Tree , grows naturally in Jamaica, attaining a height of about 
eight feet, the stalks are shrubby and branching, the leaves spear- 
shaped, perennial, ferrugineous, and downy underneath; the flowers 
are produed in umbels from the wings of the leaves, which in their 
native place are succeeded by berries. 

8. C: Flexuosis, (Morisona Flexuosa of the Am»: Acad:) 
Flex nose Cafier Tre, a native of Jamaica; the stem is woody, and 
sends forth several flexuose branches from the sides, t ie leaves are 
oblong, obtuse, smooth, and continue all the year, the fiuweis are 
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produced in bunches from the ends of the branches, succeeded by- 
berries. 

9. C: Nitidis, Hastated Cajier Tree , the stem is woody, and 
divides into many branches, the leaves are hastated, spear-shaped, 
ancl of a glossy surface, the flowers come out many together on loot- 
stalk's from the ends and sides of the branches, and are succeeded by 
lruit in their native soil, 

10. C: Linearibus, JVarrow-'eaved Ca/ier Tree, a native of Ame¬ 
rica) hath a low, shrubby and branching stalk, the leaves are narrow 
and come out without order, the flowers are produced in small 
clusters from the ends and sides of the branches. 

11. C: Baccatis, The Fair, or Beautiful Ca/ier Tree , grows 
naturally in America; it is a beautiful shrub, and attains a height 
of eight or ten feet, the leaves are oblong and obtuse, the flowers 
come out in clusters from the ends and sides of the branches, they 
are large and beautiful, and are succeeded by roundish berries; they 
are propagated from seeds, sown in pots in a light sandy earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed, and treated as other sto.ve plants ge¬ 
nerally are. 

CAPRARIA, Sweet Weed , a genus of the Didynamia Angiosper- 
mia class of plants, ranking in the 40th Natural Order, Perso- 
7iat<e; the calix is divided into five narrow, erect permanent seg¬ 
ments, the corolla is bell-shaped, and divided into five oblong 
segments, the capsule has two valves, and two cells, and contains 
many seeds. There are said to be three species. 

1. C: Biflora, Two-Jlowercd Sweet-weed, a native of the warm 
parts of America, has two flowers to each footstalk, it is accounted 
a troublesome weed, and without beauty, it is never cultivated ex¬ 
cept in Botanic Gardens for the sake of variety, 

2. C: Curassavica; (Gratiolx Americana of Comm: Lysima- 
chia Peruvia of Pluke.) Curassoa Sweet- Weed; the stalk of this weed 
is ligneous, angular, and grows to about two feet high, the leaves 
are shaped like those of the upright speedwell, are smooth, and 
grow alternately on the branches, the flowers are produced from tha¬ 
wings of the leaves in August, two only growing together, their 
colour is white, and are succeeded by seeds. 

3. C: Ternis-dentalis, (Phxlypea erecta of Brown, Veronica 
Ilexangulari of Sioane,) Jamaica Sweet Weed , hath erect stalks 
that are hexangular, and send forth branches alternately; the leaves 
are narrow, eared, serrated, and grow by threes round the branches, 
the flowers grow singly from the wings ol the leaves in August 
and are succeeded by oblong, conical capsules, full ot very small 
seeds. 

TheC: Multifida of Michaux, answers nearly the description 
of the foregoing, the stem is erect, hairy and viscid, sending forth 
opposite lateral branches, the leaves are divided into many seg¬ 
ments, and grow by threes round the branches, the flowers grow 
singly from the wings of the leaves, on single footstalks. It is an 
annual plant, and grows in the low grounds of T ennessee, Illi¬ 
nois, &c. 

C APRIFICUS, the wild Fig Tre^. See Picus , 
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CAPRIFOLIUM. Sec Lonicera. (Hermannus refers to the Peris 
clymenum . 

CAPSICUM, Guinea Pepper , a genus of the Pentandria Monogy- 
nia class of plants, ranking under the 38th Natural Order, Lu- 
riclx, the corolla is wheel-shaped, the fruit is a sapless berry, 
others call it a capsule or pod, there are two real species, and se¬ 
veral varieties, which are however considered as distinct species 
by several authors. 

1. C: Annuum, Common long-fiodded Ca/isicum, is a native of 
the Indies, though cultivated in our gardens. This species only 
hath an herbaceous stem; there are two varieties of this plant, one 
with red, and another with yellow fruit: and of these again there are 
several varieties differing only in the size and figure of the fruit. 
These are so well known as to need no description: The taste of all 
the species except the Tetragonum is extremely pungent and acri- 
monius, setting the mouth as it were on fire; it is rarely made use of 
in medicine, being chiefly employed for culinary purposes. Tho’ 
there can be but little doubt, that it furnishes us with one of the 
purest and strongest stimulants which can be introduced into the 
stomach, while at the same time it has nothing of the narcotic effect 
of ardent spirits. 

Part used. The fruit. 

Sensible properties. Extremely pungent and acrimonious to the 
taste, as already observed. 

Medical virtues. Doctor Adair has found it useful in a variety of 
cases, particularly in that morbid disposition which he calls the 
Cachexia Africana , and which he considers as a most frequent and 
fatal predisposition to disease among the slaves—It has also been 
successfully employed in a species of Cynanche Maligna, or Malig¬ 
nant Quincy, which proved very fatal in the West Indies, resisting 
the use of Peruvian Bark, wine, and the other remedies commonly 
employed: Its dose is six or eight grains, in the form of pills, or from 
one to three drachms of tincture, made by infusing half an ounce of it 
in a pint or pound of rectified spirit. This latter has become a sub¬ 
stitute for the tincture of Spanish flies in external applications, as a 
stimulant in Palsies, Rheumatisms, See. and is attended with ex¬ 
traordinary benefit. 

2. C: Tetragonum, Bell-pepper; this is an annual plant, the 
fruit when ripe is red, and is the only kind proper for pickling, the-- 
skin being tender, whereas the skin of the other sorts are thin and 
tough, the pods are from an inch to an inch and a half or 2 inches 
long, are very large, swelling and wrinkled, flatted at the top, 
where they arc angular, and sometimes stand erect, at others grow¬ 
ing downwards. 

3. C: Cerassiforme, Bound, smooth-fruited, or Cherry-Pepper, 
is also an annual plant-, does not grow so tall as the other sorts, but 
spreads near the ground; the leaves come out in clusters, are of a 
shining green colour, and stand on long footstalks; the fruit is ol a 
beautiful red, and of the size of a cherry. 

4. C: Pyramid ale, Egyptian Steeple Pepper , is a perennial 
plant, and native of Egypt, bath much narrower leaves than either 
of the other sorts, the pods always grow erect, and are produced 
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in great plenty; these plants continue to flourish three months in 
the winter season, and make a handsome appearance at that time. 

5. C: Minimum, Cayenne , or Bird Pepper, a native of the West 
Indies, rises with a shrubby stalk four or five feet high; the leaves 
are of a lucid green, the fruit grows at the division of the branches, 
standing erect; these are small, oval, and of a bright red; they are 
more sharp and biting than the other sorts. 

Domestic uses. This species is the basis of the powder brought 
from the West-Indies under the name of Cayenne pepper. 

6. C: Cordiformk, Heart-shaded Pepper. 

7. C: Angulosum, with angular, heart-shaped fruit. 

8. C: Olivaforme, Olive-shaped Pepper. 

9. C: Conoide, Hen Pepper. 

10. C: Frutescens, Barbary Pepper , hath a small, erect, pyra¬ 
midal fruit. These have no remarkable properties differing ft c m 
the foregoing. With regard to culture, and domestic utility, the 
modes are generally known. 

CAPSICUM VULGO. See Solanum. 

CARAWAY. S e Carum. 

CAkDAMINE, Ladies' Smock, a genus of the Tetradynamia Sili- 
quosa class of plants, ranking in the 39th Natural Order, Sili- 
quosce. The siliqua or pod opens with a spring, and the valves 
roll spirally backward; the stigma is entire, and the calix gapes 
a little, there are 16 species. 

1. C: Pratensis, Cuckoo-Jloiver, Ladies' Smock , or Impatient 
Herb, a perennial plant, and native of many parts of Britain, grow¬ 
ing in moist meadows, and on the banks of brooks, delighting in a 
soft, loamy soil, it has pinnated leaves; the i’olicles on the radical 
leaves roundish, on the stem leaves lance-shaped; the pod as was 
already observed is elastic, the valves roll back with force when the 
seeds are mature, and thus throws them off to some distance, there¬ 
by propagating as it were its own species, without the aid of man. 
There are four varieties of this species, viz. the single with purple, 
and white flowers, and the double of both colours; the double de¬ 
serve a place in a shady situation in gardens. 

Part used. The flower. 

Sensible properties. When rubbed, they have a quick, pungent 
■smell, and acrid taste. 

Medical virtues. This plant has for along time been employed as 
a diuretic, and latterly in nervous diseases, as epilepsy, hysterics, 
St. Virus’ Dance, asthma, Sec. a drachm or two of the powder of 
the purple flowers, is given twice or thrice a day. It has little sen¬ 
sible operation, except that it sometimes promotes sweat. 

2. C: Bellidifolia, Daisy-leaved Cuckoo Jfo-wer , or Ladies’ 
Smock, a perennial and native of Europe, it is a low plant, scarce- 
exceeding six inches in height; the leaves are simple, oval, entire, 
and a little resemble those of the common Daisy, and spread upon 
the ground; among these the flower-stalk rises, it is weak, slender, 
and garnished with a few leaves sitting close without any footstalks; 
the flowers are produced on the upper parts of the stalks, they are 
small, white, come out in May, and are succeeded by very large, long- 
pods, full of reddish seeds. 
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3. C: Simplicibus, Asarum-leaved Ladies' Smock, a perennial, 
and throws naturally on the Alps of Italy: It hath a creeping roos 
which sends forth many roundish, heart-shaped leaves, that spread 
themselves on the ground; from among these the flower-stalk rises 
to about a foot in height; the flowers are produced at the top, come 
put in May. and are succeeded by long pods full of seeds- 

4. C: Pet RjEa, (Nasturtium Petr um of Pluke.) Bock Ladies 1 
Smock , a perennial, grows naturally on the sides of rocks in England, 
Wales, and Sweden: The sta ks are very slender and weak; the 
leaves are oblong, simple, and their edges indented; the stalks sup¬ 
ports a few flowers which blow in May. 

5. C: Reseda-folio, Reseda-leaved Indies' Smock , a perennial, 
and grows naturally on the Helvetian and Pyrenean Mountains; the 
stalk rises about a foot and a half high; the lower leaves are oval 
and undivided, the upper leaves are composed of three lobes; the 
stalk supports a few small flowers. 

6. C: Alpina, (Nasturtium Alpinaof C. B.) Mpine Three-leaved 
Ladies' Smock; this species is also perennial, and grows naturally 
in woods, by the sides of hills and in shady places, in Lapland and 
Switzerland, spreading itself by its small creeping stalks which 
strike root into the ground as they extend in length; the leaves are 
trifoliate, the folioles are obtuse, and placed on longish footstalks, in 
the manner of common field clover; among these the flower-stalks 
arise; they are weak, almost naked, and grow but to little more than 
a foot high; the flowers ornament the tops of the stalks in great 
plenty; they are white, and blow in. May, succeeded by long pods 
containing the seeds. 

7. C: Pinnatis, (Nasturtium Amarum of C. B.) Bitter Cresses , 
or Ladies' Smock , a perennial and native of England, growing in 
meadows and moist places; the leaves are pinnated, and the folioles 
angular and of a roundish figure; the flower-stalks support a few 
flowers at the top, they are moderately large, and are succeeded by 
long pods full of seeds. There is a variety of this with double flow¬ 
ers, which is much sought after. 

8. C: Virgin i an u m, (C: Foliis pinnatis: foliolis lanceolatis basi 
unidentatis. Alyssum of Gronov, Nasturtium burse: pastoris, &c. of 
Pluke. C: Virginica of Mich.) Virginian Ladies’ Smock , an indige¬ 
nous perennial, growing naturally in Canada, New-England, Vir¬ 
ginia, Pennsylvania, &c. the leaves are pinnated and lie flat on the 
ground; the folioles are numerous along the middle rib, and have 
an indenture near the base; the stalks are almost bare of leaves, but 
the few with which they are sometimes garnished are spear-shaped 
and entire; the flowers are white and entire, and are succeeded by 
compressed pods. These are all propagated by parting the roots, 
or sowing the seeds. They will grow in any soil or situation. 

9. C: Impatiens, (Sisymbrii. Cardamines of J. B.) Impatient 
Lady-Smock , is an annual plant, growing naturally in moist, shady 
places in Europe; it attains a height of about a foot; the leaves are 
pinnated, and me folioles jagged, or divided on each side into three 
or four segments; the flowers have fr quently no petals, but when 
they have, they are very small, of a whitish colour, and are sue- 
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deeded by long, elastic pods, which on being 1 touched discharge the 
seed, with great violence. 

Note. On the foregoing account, this plant is frequently called 
Noli-me-tangere. 

10. C: Palmatis, (Nasturtium Montanum of Bocc.) Sicilian 
Ladies' Smock , an annual plant, growing, naturally in Sicily, Corsica, 
the Greek Islands, and Germany: it is alow plant of little beauty; 
the leaves are pinnated, the folioies are equal, palmated, and grow 
on footstalks along the midrib; the flowers consist of four small 
petals placed crosswise, and they are succeeded by long, nanow 
.pods, containing the seeds. 

11. C: Parviflora, Small-flowered ladies' Smock, an annual 
plant, growing naturally in fields, meadows, and pastures in Eu¬ 
rope; the stalks attain a height of about eight inches; the leaves are 
pinnated; the folioies are spear-shaped, obtuse, and very slightly 
indented, the flowers are exceeding small, and are succeeded by 
short pods standing erect on horizontal pedicles. 

12. C: Hiksuta, Hairy Lady-Smock, is also an annual, growing- 
in similar places with the foregoing, it is of low growth, the leaves 
are pinnated, and both leaves and stalks are very hairy ; the flowers 
have four petals placed crosswise, and are succeeded by longish, 
twisted pods, containing the seeds. 

Note. These are also easily propagated by seeds; indeed once they 
get footing they generally keep up the succession themselves. 

13. C: Teres, Rouncl-Podded Ladies' Smock , an indigenous spe¬ 
cies, growing naturally in New-England; it hath a weak, erect stem, 
somewhat branching; the leaves are pinnated, the pinna; nearly lyre¬ 
shaped; the pods are short, roundish, and pointed. 

14. C: Uniflora, One-flowerecl Cardamine , grows naturally about 
Knoxville; it hath obtuse, lyre-shaped, pinnated leaves, from among 
which the flower-stalk arises, and supports a single flower, being 
very weak. 

15. C: Carollniana, (C: Spathulata of Michaux,) Carolina Lady- 
Smock, an indigenous plant, growing naturally on the lofty moun» 
tains of Carolina: the radicle leaves are spatula-shaped and downy; 
from among these rises the stem which is decumbent, and garnish¬ 
ed with ob-Iinear, or oblong wedge-shaped entire leaves, though 
some are toothed; the pods are loose and spreading. 

16. C: Rotundifolia, Round-leaved Cardamine , is also a native 
of the mountainous parts of Carolina; it hath a very simple, weak, 
procumbent stem, and the leaves are simple, entire, and sub-orbi¬ 
cular. 

CARDAMOMI. See Amomum. 

CARDIACA, (Motherwort). See Leonurust 
CARDINAL-FLOWER. See Lobelia. 

CARDIOSFERM UM, Heart-Pea , a genus of the Octandria Tri- 
gynia class of plants, ranking in the 39th Natural Order, Trihi- 
lat<z ; the calix has four leaves; the petals four, an unequal four 
leaved nectaria, and three inflated capsules grow ing together; 
there are three species, natives of the East and West Indies, but 
have no great beauty or any other remarkable property. 
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1. C: Corindum, (Pisum Vesicarium ofC. B. Corindum Max¬ 
imo ofTourne. Halicacabus of Rhump. and Dodon.) Indian Heart- 
seed, is an annual plant, the stalks are slender, channelled, climbing, 
and by the assistance of their tendrils, which come out under the 
divisions of the footstalks of the flowers, will arrive at the height of 
lour or five feet, the leaves sometimes consist of three, and some¬ 
times of five lobes, which are smooth, oblong, deeply cut on the 
edges, and sharp pointed; the leaves have long footstalks, and the 
stalks which support the flowers are long, but they divide into three 
shorter, each supporting a single flower, of a white colour ; each of 
them has four petals, which are alternately larger, and are suc¬ 
ceeded by a large inflated capsule containing the seeds, which are 
marked with the shape of a heart at the base. There are two or 
three varieties of this species, but their difference consists chiefly in 
the size of the stalks, leaves, and fruit, some of them being larger 
than the others. 

2. C. Tomentosus, (Corindum Pubescens of Houst.) Brasilian 
Heart-fiea, is also an annual plant; the stalks are hairy, and by the 
help of the tendrils will grow to seven or eight feet high ; the leaves 
are divided into five parts, which are usually divided again into 
three others, they are obtuse, indented, downy underneath, and 
grow on short footstalks ; the flowers are produced in the same 
manner as the former, but often more of them grow together on a 
footstalk, each consist of four petals, which when fallen are suc¬ 
ceeded by inflated, downy capsules, containing the seeds, which are 
stamped with the figure of a heart at the base. 

•Mote. These are propagated with difficulty, requiring’much care and 
nicety; the seeds must be sown in pots filled with light sandy fresh 
earth, and plunged in a hot-bed that has been previously covered with 
five inches depth of any common garden mould, into which the pots are 
to be plunged, and the glasses let down ; all the laws relating to the 
management of a hot-bed must be observed until the plants come 
up, at which time great care is required in the due admission of air ; 
too much is apt to kill them, and too little renders them weak, yel¬ 
low, and unhealthy—they must be shaded in the heat of the day, 
and now and then a sprinkle of water must be afforded them in the 
morning. 

CARDUUS, Thistle , a genus of the Syngenesia Polygamia JE,qua 
lis class of plants, ranking in the 49th Natural Order, Comfiosita; 
the calix is oval and imbricate, tiled with spinous scales, and the 
receptacle is hairy ; there are 33 species, several of which are 
troublesome weeds. The following are those to which any at¬ 
tention has been paid. 

1. C: Benedictus, (Centaurea Benedicta of Linn ecus, Cnicus 
sylvest hirsutior sive Carduus Benedictus of the Bauhines,) Bless¬ 
ed Thistle. This is an annual plant, cultivated in gardens, its leaves 
are semi-decurrent, indented, and spiny ; it produces its yellow 
flowers in June or July, and perfects its seeds in the autumn. See 
Centaurea Benedicta. 

Part used. The herb should be gathered when in flower, sud ; - 
denly dried, and kept in a very dry place to prevent its rotting, or 
growing mouldy, which it is very apt to do. 
voi- i. 4\ 
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Sensible profierties. The leaves have a penetrating bitter taste, 
pot very strong or very durable, accompanied with an ungrateful 
flavour, which they are in a great measure freed from by keeping. 

Medical virtues. The virtues of this plant seem to be but little 
known in the present practice ; the nauseating decoction is some¬ 
times used to provoke vomiting, and a strong infusion to promote 
the operation of other emetics. But this elegant bitter, when freed 
from the offensive parts of the herb, may be advantageousl) applied 
to other purposes : We have frequently experienced happy effects 
from a slight infusion of Carduus, in loss of appetite, where the sto¬ 
mach was injured by irregularities, a stronger infusion made in cold 
or warm water, if drank freely, and the patient kept warm, occasions 
a plentiful sweat, and promotes the secretions in general. The 
seeds are also considerably bitter, and have been sometimes used 
with the same intention as the leaves. 

2. C: Palustris, Marsh Thistle , a perennial plant, growing 
naturally in shady and marshy places, in England ; the leaves aie 
narrow, decurrent, indented, and prickly on their edges ; the flow¬ 
ers are reddish, erect, and grow in bunches on footstalks that have 
no prickles. 

3. C: Dissectus, (Cirsium Majus, C. B.) j English Soft , or Gen¬ 
tle Thistle , a perennial, growing naturally in moist places in England, 
the stalk is slender, stiff, downy, and attains a height of about 14 
inches, the leaves are spear-shaped, indented and without briers; 
the flowers are collected into moderately large heads, and have 
prickly cups. There are three or four varieties of this species dif¬ 
fering in one respect or another. 

4. C: Amplkxicaulibus, Melancholy Thistle , a perennial and 
native of England ; it inhabits mountains and heathy grounds; the 
stalk is erect, and without prickles, somewhat branching towards the 
top ; the leaves are spear-shaped, downy underneath, indented, and, 
embrace the stalk with their base ; the prickles are unequal and 
ciliated, the flowers terminate the plant in the usual way, and are 
succeeded by large woolv, or downy heads containing the seeds. 

5. C: 'Acaulis, (Carlina Acaulis, C. B. Cam&leon Exiguus of 
J. B.) Dwarf Carline Thistle , a perennial plant, and native of many 
parts of Europe ; it is a plant of great singularity and beauty ; the 
j;oot is large, dividing into branches near the top, producing tufts of 
leaves from each head ; the leaves are green, deeply cut, very 
prickly and spread themselves on the ground. In the midst of these 
rises the flower without any stalk, or at furthest with an exceeding 
short one; its colour is purple, growing in a large scaly cup, it blows 
in July or August, and is succeeded by a large downy head contain¬ 
ing the seeds. There is a variety with white flowers. 

6. C: Itauicus, (C: Nemorosus Italicus,) Italian Thistle, a per 
renniul plant growing naturally in the South of Europe. This plant 
attains the height of about eighteen inches ; the radical leaves are 
serrated ; those on the stalk are decurrent, pinnatifid, downy, and 
prickly ; the flowers grow on short naked downy footstalks, they are 
of a purple colour, have oblong, imbricated cups, and blow in July. 

7. C: Sub-Tomentosus. Tartarian Thistle , also perennial, and 
attains a height of about two feet; the leaves are decurrent, pinna^ 
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tifid, unarmed with prickles, and very downy on both sides, especi¬ 
ally the under, where they are white ; the flowers are moderately 
large, grow in scaly cups, and are succeeded by downy heads. There 
are many varieties of this species, some having simple undivided 
stalks, others branching, some small purple, others larger and paler 
purple flowers, which generally blow in July. 

8. C: Angustifolius, harrow-leaved Austrian Thistle., a peren¬ 
nial which hath branching stalks, about a yard high; the leaves 
are decurrent, spear-shaped, narrdw, and possessed of soft spines; 
the flowers are produced on very long Wooiy footstalks ; each foot¬ 
stalk supports one flower, which is moderately large, having a long, 
norrow, imbricated cup. 

9. C: Carolinian a, (C: Ramosissimo,) Carolina Thistle , a pe¬ 
rennial and native of South-Carolina ; it attains a very great height, 
and hath an upright branching stalk, the leaves are pinnatifid, ser-i 
rated, have no prickles, are downy underneath, and set close with¬ 
out any footstalk: The flowers terminate the branches in July or 
August, and are succeeded by wooiy heads containing the seeds. 

10. C: Bulbosus, (C: Pratensis Asphodeli radice, C. B.) Tube¬ 
rose Thistle , a perennial and native of Southern Europe ; the root of 
this species hath many fleshy knots or tubes, like those of Asphodel; 
the stalk is free from prickles, the leaves moderately broad, finely di¬ 
vided, nearly decurrent, and prickly ; the flowers are produced sin¬ 
gly in cups that have no prickles, and appear sometime in July or 
August. 

11. C: Ciliatis, (Cirsium Maximum of C. B.) Lapland Thistle , 
a perennial plant, growing in Lapland, and other cold parts of Eu-t 
rope ; it hath a creeping knotty root, from which rises a stalk to the 
height of four or five feet; the leaves are spear-shaped, ciliated, jag¬ 
ged, and embrace the stalk with their base; the top of it is terminated 
by one or two flowers which are succeeded by downy heads con¬ 
taining the seeds. 

12. C: Sub-Amplexicaulibus, (Cirsium Anguistifolium, C. B.) 
Melancholy Thistle of Montpelier, a perennial and native of France, 
Switzerland, &c. It attains a height of about two feet; the stalk is 
upright, the leaves are green on both sides, of a firm substance 
whole, ciliated, spear-shaped, and embrace the stalk with their base; 
the upper part of the plant is ornamented with the flowers which 
grow singly on footstalks, and are succeeded by downy heads. 

IS. C: Triphyllis, Siberian Thistle , is also a perennial, grow¬ 
ing to about the same height with the former, and to which it seems 
nearly allied ; the leaves are spear-shaped, downy underneath, 
broad, indented, prickly, and embrace the stalk with their base; 
the flowers grovv singly on long footstalks, they are white, have cy¬ 
lindrical cups, and are succeeded by a feathery down, among which 
are the seeds. 

14. C: Mari anus, Milk Thistle , or Ladies Thistle , is said to be 
an annual plant, growing naturally by the sides of roads and ditches, 
in England, Gaul, and Italy. It hath very large leaves, finely serrated, 
prickly, and beautifully variegated, with milk like veins running ir¬ 
regularly over the whole surface; the stalk is round, striated, 
branching and grows to be six feet high ; the flowers terminate the 
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branches in plenty, their colour is purple, and they grow in scaly, 
prickly cups. The greatest beauty of this plant consists in the ra¬ 
dical leaves, before the stalks shoot up for flowering. 

Domestic uses. This plant may be eaten in the spring as a sallad. 
The scales of the flower cup are used as a substitute for artichokes. 
If the tender stalks are peeled, and soaked in water, a sufficient time 
to extract their bitterness, they afford a nice dish ; and the roots 
while young, as well as the leaves are said to be wholesome food. 

15. C: Acanthoides, (C: Polyanthos of Moris.) Purple flowered 
Welted Thistle , an annual plant of which there are two or three va¬ 
rieties, growing naturally in England by the sides of roads and 
ditches: the leaves are beautifully sinuated, decurrent and very 
prickly, the flowers grow singly on long footstalks, they stand erect, 
the heads are of different sizes in the different sorts, and the calyces 
are very hairy, notwithstanding they are very handsome plants; they 
are denied a place in gardens, being considered troublesome weeds. 

16. C: Crispus, (C: Spinosissimus of C. B. and Walt.?) Thistle 
ufion Thistle , an annual plant, growing naturally by way sides in 
England and America; it is sometimes called Polyanthos Thistle. 
1 he stalks are possessed of thin skins, they are branching and very 
prickly, the leaves are sinuated, and exceedingly full of prickles, 
the flowers are of a purple colour, and grow in very prickly, scaly 
cups: there is a variety of this species with white flowers, which is 
one of the most prickly sorts we have. 

17. C: Stellatus, Starry Thistle , an annual plant, the place of 
whose nativity is not certainly known; it is a low plant, having branch¬ 
ing, lateral, prickles; the leaves are moderately long, entire, and 
downy underneath, the flowers are of a reddish purple colour, and 
terminate the stalks in roundish heads. 

18. C: Syriacvs, Syrian Thistle , an annual, growing naturally 
in Syria, Crete and Spain, the stalks are robust and branching, the 
leaves are large, angular, spotted with white, have each angle 
terminated by a strong spine, and embrace the stalks with their base, 
the flowers grow singly on very short footstalks, but they are small 
and concealed among the leaves. 

19. C: Lanceolatis, Spear-Thistle , is a common biennial plant, 
growing almost every where about towns and villages; the stalk 
is upright, branching, hairy and closely set with the sharpest prickles; 
the leaves are very long, have spear-shaped points, are decurrent, 
almost pinnated, and the segments are very sharp and spreading, 
the flowers are purple and terminate the branches in very prickly 
scaly heads. 

Aote. i he flowers of this species possesses, like those of the arti¬ 
choke, the pioperiv of curdling milk. There are 3 or 4 varieties. 

20. C: Nutans, Musk Thistle, a biennial plant, growing about 
towns and villages inmost parts of Europe, it hath upright, robust 
stalks, which divide at top into several branches, the leaves are large, 
almost decurrent, and very prickly, the flowers are large, purple, 
hang drooping, and have a sweet, musky fragrance; on which ac¬ 
count it is much esteemed by many. 

21 . C: Spinis-ternatis, (Polyacanthus Casabonx of J.'B. Acar- 
ua 1 heophrasti of Tebel:) Fish Thistle of Theophrastus , is a biennial 



growing naturally in the South of Europe; it is a tall, upright plant,, 
attaining a height of about six feet: the leaves are large, spear- 
shaped, sessile, downy underneath, and have spines growing by 
threes on the margins; the flowers terminate the stalks in clusters, 
are of a purple colour, and are succeeded by smooth, oval, black 
seeds. There is a variety of this species with yellow flowers. 

22. C: Villosis Wooly-headed Thistle , a biennial, growing natu¬ 
rally in England, Gaul, Portugal and Spain: the stalk is very thick, 
long, upright and branching, the leaves are pinnatifid, prickly, ses¬ 
sile, spread different ways, are downy underneath, and the seg¬ 
ments are alternately erect; the flowers are collected into round 
heads which are covered with a soft down, are of a purple colour, 
succeeded by long bright seeds. 

23. C: Hispanica, (C: Foliis lanceolatis integris, &c.) Yellow 
S/ianish Thistle , a biennial and native of Spain, the stalks are smooth; 
the leaves spear-shaped, smooth, whole, indented on the edges, 
and entirely free from prickles; the flowers are of a whitish yellow 
colour, terminating the stalks in cylindrical oval cups. 

The perennials are propagated by parting the roots or from 
seeds—the annuals from seeds sown in autumn—the biennials in 
spring, where they are to remain—for the other genera of Thistles 
see Carlina, Centaurea, Cirsium, &c. 

CAREX, The Sedge, or Cyfieroide Grass , a genus of the Monoe- 
cia Triandri class of plants, ranking in the 3d Natural Order, 
Calamurix ; the amentum of the male is imbricated, it has no co¬ 
rolla, and the calix consists of one leaf; the amentum of the 
female is likewise imbricated, the corolla is wanting, and the ca¬ 
lix also consists of one leaf; the nectarium is inflated and three 
toothed; there are three stigmata, and the seeds are triangular, 
and contained within the nectarium. There are 117 species enu¬ 
merated, of which 22 are said to be common to most countries 
in Europe, and the same number are enumerated by Michaux as 
indiginous to America—they are principally uncultivated plants, 
the greater part of which grow naturally in ditches, bogs, moist 
woods, by the sides of rivers and watery places, in different parts 
of the world. We shall subjoin a proportion, in order to convey 
an idea of the Genus. 

1. C: Maritima, (C: Spica composita, Spiculis and rogynis. 
Gramen Cyperoides of Pluke. and Loes.) Sea Carex , Sea Seg, or 
Sedge , a perennial plant, growing in loose and moveable sands on 
the shores of Europe, and flowers in June. 

Doinestic uses. Its creeping roots contain a large proportion of 
farinaceous particles, from which, in times of scarcity, w holesome 
bread has been prepared; early in the spring thay are said to possess 
medicinal properties not inferior to those of Sarsaparilla. 

2. C: Dioica, (Cyperoides parvurn of Michel. Gramen Cype¬ 
roides of Moris: Ray, See.) Dioiceous Carex, or Bastard Cyfiress 
Grass, a perennial, growing naturally on the tops of bogs and moist 
places in England and most countries of Europe. 

3. C: Ovata, (C: Spica simplici androgyna ovata, Gramen Cv- 
peroides minimum of Moris.) Small Ca/iitated Carex , or Bastard 


Cyfiress Grans , grows naturally on turfy hogs, and moist places id 
England and Lapland; it is a perennial plant. 

4. C: Puli ci for mi bus, Flea Carex, a perennial, growing natu¬ 
rally in marshy places in England, and most parts of Europe. 

5. C: Paniculata, Panicled Carex, a perennial growing natu¬ 
rally in wet woods, rotten turfs, and uliginous, or wet, moist, alpine 
places in England, <kc. 

G. C: Nunis, Naked Care.v, grows also in wet places of Etirope. 

7. C: Vulpina, Great Sedge, a perennial, grows naturally in 
marshes and on the banks of rivers, and flowers in May or June; 
it is common to most countries of Europe, Michaux gives a species 
which seems nearly allied to this, viz. C: Vulpinoidea, which he 
says grows naturally in New-England and Canada. It is accounted 
a pernicious grass in meadows, yet the whole plant may be use¬ 
fully employed as a substitute for straw in the packing of goods, lia¬ 
ble to be injured by carriage, &c. 

8. C: Acuta, Slender sjiiked Sedge. There are two varieties of this 
species, namely, the Nigra, or B ack Sedge, and the Rubra, or 
Bed Sedge, so called from the colour of their flowers. They are 
perennial, and grow naturally by the sides of ponds, ditches, rivers 
and meadows, flowering in May. They are both noxious weeds, 
as numerous insects breed on them, whereby diseases are produc¬ 
ed in the cattle which graze on them. There are also the Rough 
Carex, Prickly Carex, Grey Carex, Long-leaved Carex, Yellow 
Carex, or Hedge-Hog grass, Pink Carex, &c. &c. some of which 
are natives of America, but from what has been already observed, 
we deem it unnecessary to say more about them. 

CARICA, The Pap aw, a genus of the Dioecia Decandria class of 
plants, ranking in the 38th Natural Order, Tricocctt: the calix 
of the male, scarce any; the corolla is quinqutfid and funnel-shap¬ 
ed, the filaments in the tube of the Corolla, a longer and shorter 
one alternately; the calix of the female quinquedentated, the co¬ 
rolla is pentapetalous, with five stigmata, the fruit, unilocular, 
and a polyspermous berry. There are two species, 

1. C: P apaya, (C: Sinuatis. Sp. PI. Arbor, of Pluk. Papaya fructu 
of Trewu) Common Indian Pafiaw Tree, a native of both the Indies 
and of Florida. That truly indefatigable Naturalist, Mr. W. Bar- 
tram says, “ This admirable tree is certainly the most beautiful of 
any vegetable production 1 know of; the towering Laurel Magnolia, 
and exalted Palm, indeed exceed it in grandeur and magnificence, 
but not in elegance, delicacy, and gracefulness;” it rises with a 
thick, soft, heibaceous stem, to the height of eighteen or twenty 
feet, naked till within two or three feet of the top; the stem is smooth 
and polished, of a bright ash-colour resembling leaf-silver, curiously 
inscribed with the footsteps of the fallen leaves, and these vestiges, 
are placed in a very regular, uniform, imbricated order, which has 
a fine effect, as if the little column were elegantly carved all over; 
the leaves are very large, divided into many sinuated lobes of a 
bright gren colour, and come out from every side of the stem near 
the top on long, hollow footstalks; the undermost leaves are largest 
and almost horizontal, but those on the top are erect; the flower# of 
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the male plant are produced from between the leaves on the upper 
part of the plant, having footstalks near two feet long, at the end of 
which the flowers stand in loose clusters, each having a separate, 
short footstalk, these are of a pure white and have an agreeable 
odour. The flowers of the female also come out from between the 
leaves towards the upper part of the plant upon very short footstalks, 
sitting close to the stem, they are large, and bell-shaped, composed 
of six petals, and are commonly yellow, (in some varieties purple) 
when these fall away, the germen swells to a large, fleshy fruit, of 
the size of a small melon; these fruits are of different forms, some 
angular, and compressed at both ends, others oval, or globular, and 
some pyramidal, hence the varieties are termed, Melon Papaw, 
Gourd Papaw, Pear Papaw Tree, Stc. from the fruit resembling 
those of the Melon, Gourd, and Pear. 

Mr. Bartram says, this species never branches or divides into 
limbs, unless the tops are accidentally broken when very young; that 
they are always green, ornamented at the same time with flowers 
and fruit, which like Figs come out singly from the trunk or stem. 

Domestic tiscs. The fruit and all the other parts of the tree abound 
with a milky, acrid juice, which is applied for killing Ring-worms, 
and inspissated is said to be an excellent remedy for worms. 
When the roundish fruit are nearly ripe, the inhabitants of India boil 
and eat them as we do turnips, they have somewhat the flavour of 
a Pompion; previous to boiling, they soak them for some time in 
salt and water to extract the corrosive juice; unless the meat they 
are to be boiled with should be very salt and old, and then this juice 
being in them, will make it as tender as a chicken: the long-fruited 
sort they generally pickle, and thus make a good succedaneum for 
Mango: of the buds of the female flower, they make a sweetmeat, 
and the inhabitants are such good managers of the produce of this 
tree, that they boil the shells of the ripe fruit into a repast, and the 
insides are eaten with sugar in the manner of Melons. 

2. C: Integris, (Papaya pyriformi of Fewel, f icus arbor, See. of 
Fluke. Platani folio Arbor Posoposo Philippensis of Petiver,) Po&o- 
fioso, or Surinam Pa/iaw Tree , grows naturally at Surinam; the stem 
is upright, branching, and attains a height of about twenty feet; the 
leaves are very large, and divided into lobes which are not sinuated 
on their edges; the flowers are produced in small clusters from the 
upper parts of the branches, they are of a reddish colour, and are 
succeeded by very large, pear-shaped fruit, which is of a yellow 
colour when ripe, and of a fine sweet flavour; the fruit of this also 
varies in size and shape. They are stove plants, and are propa¬ 
gated from seeds in the same manner other stove plants are reared. 
They attain a height of twenty feet in about three years, and then 
produce fruit in abundance. 

CARISSA, a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia class of plants, 
ranking in the 30th Natural Order, Contortx: we have no other 
mention of this genus, than its having two many-seeded berries. 
CARLINA, Carline Thistle., a genus of the Syngenesia Polygamia 
Aequalis class of plants, ranking in the 49th Natural Order, 
Comfiositce; the common cslix is ventricose and imbricated, the 
scales are numerous, loose., acute, long, patent, bright, coloured, 


and the inner ones shaped in a circular order, so as to resemble 
the radius of a compound flower. The compound flower is uni¬ 
form, the florets funnel-shaped, having a very slender tube, and 
divided at the top into five parts; the stamina are five very short 
capillary filaments, having a cylindrical tubulous antherx; the 
pistillum consists of a very short germen, a filiforme style the 
length of the stamina, and an oblong bifid stigma; it has no peri- 
carpium; the seed are single, taper, and crowned with a branch¬ 
ing feathery down. It is said there are 9 species. 

1. C: Uniflora, (C: Acaulosof C. B. Chameleon Aibus of Clus.) 
Stalfcless Carhne Thistle , a perennial plant growing naturally on the 
mountainous parts of Italy and Germany, it hath a large, thick, 
white, sweet-scented root, the leaves are finely jagged or divided, 
very prickly, about six inches long, and spread themselves on the 
ground; in the midst of these come out the flower without any stalk, 
or at most with a very short one; its colour is white, though there 
is a variety with red flowers. Both sorts are very large, close in the 
evenings, and in rainy or misty weather, but expand in sunshine: 
they make their appearance in July, and their seeds ripen in Sep¬ 
tember. 

Parts used. The root. 

Sensible properties. It has a strong smell, and a sub-acrid, bitter¬ 
ish, weakly aromatic taste. The roots brought from Swisserland, 
are about an inch thick, externally of a pale rusty brown colour, cor¬ 
roded as it were on the surface, and perforated with numerous small 
holes appearing when cut as if worm-eaten. 

Medical virtues. The root of Carlina is considered as a warm dia¬ 
phoretic and alexipharmic; and has for some time been greatly 
esteemed by foreign Physicians but never came much into use 
among us; the present practice has entirely rejected it, nor is it 
often to be met with in shops. Hoffman, relates that he has ob¬ 
served a decoction of it in broth to occasion vomiting. 

Domestic uses. In Germany the roots form an article of food, and 
are dressed like Artichokes, or made into salads; either way they 
are much esteemed. 

2. C: Multiflora, (Acarna Capitulis of C. B. Carlina Sylves- 
tris of Tourne,) Corymbous Carline Thistle , a perennial and native 
of Italy. The root of this species is thick, fleshy, and strikes deep 
into the ground; the leaves are large, very prickly, and sit close 
without any lootstalks; the stalk is upright and divides near the top 
into a few branches; the flowers are produced from the ends of the 
branches in acorymbus, they are of a golden yellow colour, come 
out in July, and their seeds ripen in autumn. There is a variety 
of this with small flowers collected into little heads, and another 
with a larger branching stalk, producing the flowers in a kind of 
umbel. 

3. C: Albis, (Cnicus Sylvest of C. B. Atractylis mitior of Fusch.) 
Wild , or Common English Carline Thistle , a biennial plant, growing 
naturally in England and most parts of Europe, where it is deemed 
a weed, it is nevertheless a plant of great singularity and beauty, 
the root strikes deep into the ground, is moderately large and hot 
to the taste; the leaves are large, long, beautifully beset with pric 
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kies, and finely divided at the edges; the flowers terminate the 
branches in prickly heads, and are encircled with leaves of a whitish 
yellow colour: they come out in June or July. 

4. C: Purpureis, (Acarna Purpureo of C. Ik) Wooly Carline 
Thistle, is an annual plant, growing naturally in Italy and France; the 
stalk is wooly, forked, and grows to about a foot and a half high, the 
flowers are produced from the divisions of the branches, are mode¬ 
rately large, and of a fine purple colour; they come out in July or 
August. 

5. C: Hispanica, (Acarna flore Iuteo patul of C. B.) Spanish Car- 
line Thistle , is an annual plant, growing naturally in the Spanish 
deserts; it hath a very branching stalk, which rises to about a foot 
high; the flowers are produced from the sides of the branches, 
where they sit close, without any footstalks; they ate of a yellow 
colour, and come out in August. 

CARNATION. See Dianthus. 

CAROB TREE, or St. JOHN’S BREAD. See Ceratonia , 
CAROLINA FLAX. See Poly premum. 

CAROLINA KIDNEY-BEAN TREE. See Glycine. 
CAROLINA CEDAR. See Junifierus. 

CAROLINA SORREL TREE. See Andromeda. 

CAROLINA SPtRiEA, Red Twig, or Jersey Tea Tree. See Cea- 
nothus. 

CAROLINA SYRlNGA, or Mock Orange. See Philadclphus. 
CARPESIUM, a genus of the Syngenesia Polygamia Superflua 
class, and ranking in the 49th Natural Order, Composite; thd 
general calix is imbricated, the exterior leaves ate the largest, 
spreading and reflexed; the interior are short and equal; the com¬ 
pound flower is equal; the hermaphrodite florets in the disc, con¬ 
sist each of one infundibuliforme petal, cut at the top into five 
spreading segments; the female florets in the radius consist each 
of one tubular petal, cut at the top into five connivent segments; 
the stamina of the hermaphrodites, are five very short filaments, 
having a cylindrical anthera; the pistillum of the hermaphrodites 
consists of an oblong germen, a simple style and a bifid stigma; 
those of the females are similar; there is no pericarpium; the 
seeds are oboval and naked, and the receptacle is naked. We 
have accounts as yet of but one species, viz. 

C: Italica, (C: Terminalibus, Balsamita of Vaill. Astef Athens 
of C. B. Chrysanthemum of Moris.) Italian Carpesium, a perennial 
and native of Italy: the root is composed of many thick fibres, the 
stalk is upright, firm, bending at the top, and two or three feet high; 
the leaves are long, hairy, and serrated at their edges; the flowers 
come out from the tops of the stalks attended by a few leaves, 
which are smaller than the others, more acute and soft to the touch; 
they are moderately large, of a yellow colour, and hang drooping; 
they appear in July or August. It is easily propagated by parting 
the roots in autumn; they should have afresh, light soil, ahd shady 
situation; this does not differ greatly from the Italian Aster. 
CARPINUS, the Horn Beam-Tree , a genus of the Monoecia Poly- 
andria class of plants, ranking in the 50th Natural Order, Amen- 
tacea; the calix of the male is monophvllous and ciliated, there 
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is no corolla, but twenty stamina; tke calix of the female is the 
same as the male, no corolla, two germen with two styles oil each, 
the fruit is an egg-shaped nut. There are two species. 

1. C: Americana, (C: Betula of late Compilers, Ostrya Ulmo 
Similisof C. B. Betulus sive Carpinus of Gerard,) Common Horn - 
Bta v, an indigenous diciduous tree, growing naturally, according 
to Michaux, in Canada and Florida, attains a height of 70 feet, very 
much resembling Beech; the leaves are of a dark green, more 
pointed than those of Beech, and deeply serrated; the leaves put 
out in March, and the flowers are in full bloom about May. 't here 
are many varieties of this species, but the three following appear 
particularly to merit notice. 

Eastern Hornbeam; this variety arrives to the least height of all the 
sorts; about ten feet is the farthest of its growth; the leaves are less 
than the common sort, and the bark is more spotted. 

The Flowering Hornbeam , is the most free from shoots, and is 
higher than the foregoing, rising sometimes thirty or forty feet; 
the trunk is very large, the branches not much spotted, the leaves 
are very rough, of a dark green colour, and are longer than the 
common-sort. 

The American Hornbeam , is a more elegant tree than any of the 
former sorts; the branches are slender, and covered with a brown¬ 
ish speckled bark, the leaves aie oblong, pointed, and of a palish 
green, and are not near so rough as the common kind, though the 
flowers and fruit are produced in the same manner. 

2. C: Ostrya, (Ostrya Italica of Micheli, Aceris cognata of 
nuke.) Ho/i Hornbeam, an indigenous plant, growing naturally in 
Canada, and the Hilly parts of Carolina; it is of a taller growth 
than the Eastern kind, arriving at the height of twenty feet or 
more; the leaves are nearly the same size of the Common sort: there 
is a variety of this species which grows thirty feet high, shoots 
freely, has long, rough leaves like those of the Elm, and loilgish, 
yellow-coloured flowers; it is called the Virginian Flowering Ho/i 
Hornbeam. These are propagated by seeds or layers. 

Domestic uses. These trees are proper for all plantations whether 
of profit or pleasure; its leaves afford a grateful food to cattle; its 
wood is very tough and white, and burns like a candle; it is much 
employed by turners, and is wrought into cogs for the wheels of 
mills presses Sec. in short, it will serve for as many useful purposes 
as almost any tree of the forest. Grass will not flourish under its 
shade. A permanent yellow colour is imparted to yarn by the inner 
bark. 

CARPORALSAM. See Amyris. 

CARROT. See Dancies. 

CARROT ALSACE. See Peucedanum. 

CARROT CANDY. See Athamanta and Myrrhia. 

CARROT DEADLY. See Tha/isia. 

CARROT MOUNTAIN. See Faniculum . 

CARROT S1CILI \N. See Athamanta. 

CART HAM US, Bastard Saffron, a genus of the Syngcnesia Poly- 
gamia Aequalis class of plants, ranking in the 49th Natural Order, 
Comjiositx; the calix is ovated, and imbricated with scales close 
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below, and augmented with sub-ovated foliaceous appendices at top, 
the compound flower is uniform, the florets are each a funnel 
shaped petal, having the limb divided into five erect parts that are 
nearly equal; the stamina are five very short capillary filaments, 
with a cylindrical tubular anthers ; the pistillum consists of a 
very short germen, a filiforme styli longer than the stamina, and 
a simple stigma : There is no pericarpium, the calix becomes con- 
nivent and encloses the seed. The seed is single, and the re¬ 
ceptacle is plain and hairy—there are nine species. 

1. C: Unifeoro. (*Carduus Ceruleus Erectus of Moris.) Bas¬ 
tard Saffron of Tangiers, grows naturally in Algiers, and is a peren¬ 
nial plant, the stalk, is upright, branching a little, and grows about 
eighteen inches high ; the radical leaves are pinnated, but those on 
the stalk are pinnatifid, each segment ending in a prickle or sharp 
point. One flower only terminates the stalk; the several florets 
of which it is composed are collected into a large scaly cup, their 
colour is blue, and they blow in July. 

2. C: Sub-unifloro, (Cnicus Coerulius of C. B.) Spanish Bas¬ 
tard Saffron, a perennial, growing naturally in the corn-fields of 
Spain ; it hath a single, channelled, hairy stalk, of a purplish co¬ 
lour, which attains a height of about two feet; the leaves are spear- 
shaped, smooth on their upper surface, indented, prickly, ai d dow¬ 
ny underneath ; one flower only terminates each stalk, having a 
large leafy prickly calix ; the colour of the florets is blue, and they 
have black anthers—they blow with the former. 

3. C: Inermibus, (Cathamoidcs Caruleus of Yaill. Carduncel- 
lus of Moris.) Smooth Bastard Saffron oj Mount Lupus , a perennial 
and native of France, it hath an upright smooth stalk, about a foot 
high ; the leaves are unarmed with prickles, the radical leaves are 
indented, and those of the stalk are pinnated; the flowers terminate, 
the stalks, and are collected in large scaly cups—their colour is blue. 

4. C: Dentatis, (Eryngium MontanumofC. B.) Prickly Bas¬ 
tard Saffron of Mount Lupus , a perennial, and native of France, hath 
a hairy channelled stalk, of about six or eight inches high ; the 
leaves are narrow, as long as the plants, deeply cut or winged, and 
each segment ends in a spine or prickle, they are collected into large 
scaly heads at the tops of the stalks ; only one flower terminates 
each stalk, its colour is blue, and they blow in June. 

5. C: Gorymbosis, (Echinops of the Hort. Cliff. Chanucleon 
Niger of Dalech, and C. B. and Carduus Chamxlean of Moris.) 
Coryrnbous flowering Bastard Saffron, also a perennial, and native of 
Thrace, Lemnos, and the plains of Apulia ; the stalks are upright, 
channelled, branching, and grow to about two feet high ; the leaves 
are large, prickly, hoary, and the whole plant has an appearance 
not much unlike the Globe Thistle : The flowers are numerous, 
and grow in roundish bunches, are of a blue colour and blow in June 
or July. 

6. C: Officinarum, (Cnicus Vulgaris of Clus.) Bastard Saffron 
of the Shops , Safflower, or Dyers Safflower , an annual plant, and na¬ 
tive of Egypt; it rises with an upright, ligneous stiff branching stalk 
to the height of about a yard ; the leaves are oval, undivided* 
serrated, prickly round the edges, and grow close without footstalks 
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v»n the branches: The flowers are collected into large heads at 
the ends of the branches, having scaly cups ; each branch supports 
one flower only, which is of a reddish or yellow colour, and shews 
itself to an advantage, by the florets bursting near an inch out from 
the calix : It is cultivated in large quantities in some places of Gcr- 
xnany, from whepce it has been introduced into the United States ; 
the flowers well cured are not easily distinguished from the Crocus, 
or True Saffron. Their want of smell however readily discover 
them, the seeds are about a quarter of an inch long, white, smooth, 
of an oblong roundish shape, yet having four sensible corners, and 
are so heavy as to sink in water. 

Fart used. The seeds and flowers. 

Sensible firofierties. The seeds have a sweetish, viscid taste, which 
in a little time becomes acrid, and nauseous. 

Medical virtues. The seeds have been celebrated as a cathartic ; 
but they operate very slowly, and for the most part disorder the sto¬ 
mach and bowels, especially when given in substance ; triturated 
with distilled aromatic waters ; they form an emulsion; less offen¬ 
sive, but inferior in efficacy to the more common purgatives ; the 
flowers are esteemed cordial and diaphoretic, and in the United 
States, forms a considerable article in domestic composition, in erup¬ 
tive and other complaints, requiring a determination to the surface 
by sweat: They are, however, considerably inferior to the true 
Saffron. 

Domestic uses. An elegant though not permanent red and yel¬ 
low dye is obtained from the flowers, and the seeds are greedily 
eaten by a species of Parrot, though it is said they are poisonous to 
other birds, or beasts. 

7. C: Piloso, (Atractylis Lutea of C. B.) Wooly Bastard Saffron , 
or Yellow Distaff Thistle, an annual plant, and native of Gaul, Italy, 
and Crete, where the housewives use the stalks for distaffs; the 
stalks grow to about two or three feet high, is very hairy and wooly, 
and branches near the top; the lower leaves are pinnatifid, prickly, 
wooly and hairy, the upper ones are indented, prickly on their edges 
and embrace the stalk with their base ; the flowers are yellow, and 
are produced from the ends of the branches in scaly cups, attended 
by many stiff’ prickly leaves, clustered together underneath : They 
blow in July or August. 

8. C: Creticus, (Atractylis Flore Leucophxo of Vaill. Cnicus 
Cretieus ofTourne.) Cretan Bastard Saffron, is also an annual plant, 
it rises with an upright stalk, that branches near the top, and is al¬ 
most smooth, to the height of two or three feet, the lower leaves are 
lyre-shaped, and the upper ones are indented, and embrace the 
stalk with their base ; the flowers terminate the branches in woody, 
scaly cups, they are of a white colour, and appear in July or Au¬ 
gust. 

9. C: Foetxdissxma, (Cnicus Hispanica of Tourne.) Shrubby 
Bastard Saffron, this is a green house plant, it rises with a shrubby 
branching stalk, to about eight or ten feet high ; the leaves are sword¬ 
shaped, long, sinuated, indented, prickly, and embrace the stalk 
with their base ; the flowers are yellow, and grow in large scaly, 
prickly heads at the ends of the branches, they come out in July. 
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The whole plant is very strongly and disagreeably scented. This 
species is propagated by planting the slips in pots, filled with 
light, sandy, fresh mould in the spring, and then plunged to the 
rim in a moderate hot-bed. The other kinds are easily propagated 
from seeds. 

CARUM, Carvy , or Caraway , a genus of the Pentandria Digynia 
class, ranking in the 45th Natural Order, Umbellatx; calix, the 
general umbel is long, and has ten radii, that are often unequal, 
the partial umbels are clustered. For the general involucrum, 
there is sometimes one leaf; but for the partial none; the perian- 
thium is hardly to be distinguished; corolla, the general flower is. 
uniform; the single flo wers consists each of five obtuse, unequal, 
heart-shaped petals, that are inflexed at the points; the stamina 
are five capillary filaments, the length of the corolla, having small 
roundish anthere; the pistillum consists of a germen situated 
below the flowers, and two small styles with simple stigmas; peri- 
carpium, there is none, the fruit is oval, oblong, striated and se¬ 
parable into two parts; semina. the seeds are two, oval, oblong, 
striated, convex on one side and plain on the other. Hanbury 
says there is but one real species, we however find two described 
in the last London edition of the Encyclopedia. 

1. C: Carui, (C: Pratense, Carvi Officinarum of C. B.) Cara¬ 
way of the Shops, a biennial plant, growing naturally in meadows 
and pastures in some parts of England, Germany, Bohemia, 8cc. 
in the United States it is cultivated in gardens for its seeds, &c. the 
The root is not much unlike Parsly, but larger, chiefly white, 
strikes deep into the ground and has the taste almost of a carrot, 
from this rises one or two smooth, channelled, branching stalks, to 
the height of about a foot and a half or two feet, the leaves are large, 
composed of many parts, like those of the carrot, and grow on 
long naked footstalks, each of the branches is terminated by a large 
umbel of flowers, which are of a white colour, and blow in June. 
Part used. The seeds. 

Sensible properties. Aromatic smell, warm pungent taste. 

Medical virtues. They are frequently employed as a stomachic 
and carminative in flatulent colics and the like, an Essential Oil of 
them is kept in the shops. 

Domestic uses. Parkinson says, the young roots of Caraway are 
better eating than parsnips; the tender leaves may be boiled with 
pot herbs; the seeds are used in cakes, incrusted with sugar as 
sweet-meats, and distilled with spirituous liquor for the sake of the 
flavour they afford. Sheep, goats and swine eat the plant, cow s 
and horses are not fond of it. 

2. C: Hispanicum, Spanish Caraway , is also a biennial, and na¬ 
tive of Spain; it rises with a stronger stalk than the former, which 
seldom grows more than a foot and a half high, but is closely gar¬ 
nished with leaves like Dill , which are fine and narrow. 1 hey are 
both propagated by seeds, sown either in spring or autumn; this 
species is also used in medicine for the same purposes as the former. 
CARYOCAK, a genus of the Polyandria Tetragynia class of plants; 
the calix is quinquepartite, the petals five, the styles more fre- 


quently four; llie fruit is a plum, with nuclei, and lour furrows 
netted. 1 have seen no farther accounts of this genus. 
CARYOPHILLATA. See Gcum. 

CARYOPH1LLUS, the Pink. See Dianthus. 

C ARYOPHILLUS, the Clove tree , a genus of the Polvandria 
Monogynia class of plants, ranking in the 19th Natural Order, 
Plcsfieridez ; the calix is double, there being a periantlilum for the 
flower, and another for the fruit, the perianthium of the flower 
is composed of four roundish, concave, deciduous leaves; the 
perianthium of the fruit is small, acute, permanent, and divided 
into four parts; the corolla is four, roundish, crenated petals, 
shorter than the leaves of the calix of the flower; the stamina 
are numerous capillary filaments with simple antherx; the pis- 
tillum consists of a large oblong germen, situated below the 
flower, a simple style inserted in a quadrangular receptacle, and 
a imple stigma; the pericarpium is an oval, unilocular, umbili- 
cated berry, terminated by the calix of the fruit, the segments 
of which become hardened and connivent; the seed is single, 
oval and large. There is but one species. 

C: Aromaticus, The Clove Tree, a native of the Molucca 
Islands, and particularly Amboyna, where it is principally culti- 
va ed; it is very robust, growing to about twenty feet high; the 
bark is smooth, thin, and of a brown colour, in these respets it re¬ 
sembles the Olive tree; the branches are numerous, slender, and 
divide themselves in such a manner as to form a beautiful head, 
which is either round or conical; not much unlike the common 
Lime tree; the leaves adorn the branches in great plenty, their 
figure is oblong, resembling those of the Laurel or Bay. They are 
possessed of a spicy fragrance, and grow opposite each other on 
the branches; the flowers come out in clusters from the ends of 
the branches; they are small and very fragrant, their colour is 
white on their first coming out, then green, next they alter to a 
red or brown, and lastly to a very dark colour, succeeded by an 
oval fruit. When they arrive at this degree of maturity, they are, 
properly speaking, Cloves. They are beaten from the trees when 
about half grown, having the permanent quadrifid calix at the top, 
the time of gathering is usually in November, after which they are 
dried and packed up for exportation: Those that are left remaining 
on the trees continue to grow till they are about an inch in thick¬ 
ness, and these falling off produce new plants, which do not bear 
in less than eight or nine years; these are called Mother Cloves, and 
are inferior to the common sorts, but are preserved sometimes in 
sugar by the Dutch, and in long voyages are eaten after meals to 
promote digestion. 

Part used. The fruit and essential oil. 

Sensible firo/iercies. Cloves have a very strong, agreeable, aro¬ 
matic smell, and a bitterish pungent taste, almost burning the mouth 
and fauces. 

Medical virtues. They are very hot stimulating aromatics, and 
possess in an eminent degree the general virtues of substances of 
this class, an extract made from them with rectified spirit is exces¬ 
sively hot and pungent; tne distilled oil has no great pungency, an 


extract made with water is nauseous, and somewhat styptic: Clove* - 
in substance enter the extemporaneous prescriptions of some pri¬ 
vate practitioners, in Intermitting Fevers; combined with bark and 
cream of tartar, in the proportion of one ounce of each of the 
foregoing, to two drachms of the Cloves, digested in a quart of 
Madeira, affords an elegant and efficacious remedy in Agues, Jkc. 
The Essential Oil is a common application in tooth-ache. They 
enter many officinal compositions. 

CARYO'L'A, a genus of plants ranged under the Palnne Bipinna, 
tifolia; the calix of the female is common, the corolla is divided 
into three parts, and the stamina are numerous; the calix and co ¬ 
rolla of the male are the same with those of the female; there is 
but one pistillum, and the berry contains two seeds. There is 
but one species, a nativ e of India. 

C: Urens, Burning , or Stinging Caryota , called by the natives- 
Schundaftana. 

CASCARILLA, or Eleuthem. See Croton. 

CASHE vV NUT. See Anacardium. 

CASSADA and Cassava. See Jatro/.ha. 

CASSIA, Wild Senna , a genus of the Decandria Monogynia class, 
and 33d Natural Order, J^omentaccuc; the calix i3 a perianthium 
composed of five lax-concave, coloured, deciduous leaves; the 
corolla consists of five roundish, concave petals, the lower ones 
being larger, patent, and more distant than the others; the sta¬ 
mina are ten decimated filaments, of which the three lowest are 
the largest, and the three upper ones the shortest; the three lower 
anthers are large, arched, beaked, and open at the point; the four 
lateral anthers open without anv beaks, and the three upper ones 
are very small, and have hardly any pollen; the pistillum con¬ 
sists of a long, pedunculated, taper germen, a very short style, 
and an obtuse, assurgent stigma; the pericarpium is an oblong, 
pod, having transverse partitions; the seeds are roundish, and af¬ 
fixed to the upper suture. There are 30 species. 

1. C: Caroliniana, (C: Oecidentalis Michaux, Senna Occi- 
dentalis odore Opii viroso of Commel:) Carolina Wild Senna , or 
Smooth Occidental Cassia , a biennial plant, and native of Carolina, 
growing in the vicinity of Charleston; it rises with a channelled, 
branching stalk, to the height of four or five feet, the leaves are pin¬ 
nated and grow alternately on glandulous footstalks, each consisting 
of five pair of oval, spear-shaped folioles, that are tough on the 
edges, the upper ones are the largest, and they diminish in size 
gradually to the lowest; the flowers are produced from the lops of 
the stalks in loose spikes, are of a yellow colour, and are succeeded 
by sword-shaped, bordered, fiat pods, containing the seeds. The- 
whole of this plant is very fetid and disagreeable to the smell. 

2. C: Americana, (C: Linearis Mich.?) Hairy Occidental Cassia , 
is also a biennial grooving naturally in America; the stalk of this 
species is channelled, branching, and grows to a yard high; the 
leaves are composed each of six pair of folioles; these are broad, 
oval, sharp pointed, wooly and hairy; the flowers produced from the 
tops of the stalks in loose spikes, are of a yellow colour, and both 
these and the leaves are sunxing and disagreeable to the scent. 
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.3. C: Marilandica, Perennial Cassia , or Senna of Mary* 
fond, an indigenous perennial plant, growing naturally in the United 
States, and particularly in Maryland, \ irginia, and the Carolinas: 
the root is composed of many black fibres; the stalks rise in the 
spring, and die to the root in autumn; they are many, upright, and 
grow in the summer to the height of two feet; the leaves are pin¬ 
nated, the folioles are oval, oblong, equal, smooth, and each leaf 
consists of eight or nine pair beautifully arranged along the midrib; 
the flowers grow from the ends of the branches in loose spikes, are 
of a fine yellow colour, and make a beautiful appearance. They 
come out in July. 

4. C: Chamacrista, (Cham^crista Pavonis major of Comm.) 
this species hath a number of vulgar names attached to it, viz. Many- 
leaved Cassia, Golden Cassia, Eastern Shore Bean, Magotha Bay 
Bean, Aquamqaue , and Dwarf Peacock-flower, an indigenous an¬ 
nual flower, growing naturally in Carolina, \ irginia, Sec. the stalk 
is round, downy, tough, pithy, upright, and grows to about two feet 
high; the leaves are very long, pinnated in a beautiful manner, and 
grow on glandular footstalks, they consist of about twenty pair of 
folioles, which are small, of an oblong figure, grow opposite to each 
other on the midrib, and are of a pleasant green colour; the sti¬ 
pule are sword-shaped; the flowers are large, of a golden yellow 
colour, and very numerous; they stand opposite to the leaves, or 
often in the intervals between them; they are placin' on short foot¬ 
stalks, on each of which there grows also a single sharp-pointed 
leaf, altogether different from the others, these are succeeded by 
pods containing the seeds, which are black, large, and very bright. 
There are one or two varieties. 

Domestic uses. This plant is cultivated on the Eastern Shore of v 
Virginia, and in Maryland, for the purpose of recovering worn out 
lands, ar.d of enriching such as is naturally poor; sandy lands in 
particular are ameliorated by it. For a more particular description 
of its Domestic uses, consult Dr. Greenways account, contained in 
the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. 

5. C: Nictitans, (Senna Spuria Virginiana of Pluke. Amoena 
Moesta of Rhump.) Many-leaved Virginian Cassia, an indigenous 
annual plant, growing naturally in Carolina, Viginia, and Pennsyl¬ 
vania; the leaves of this species resemble those of the Sensitive 
Plant, they consist of about twenty pair of folioles finely arranged 
along the midrib; and on the general footstalk is a glandule raised 
on a little pedicle; the flowers are produced from the upper parts 
of the branches for a considerable length; the footstalks divide into 
three parts, and each part supports one flower; it is small, nictant, 
and will continue in succession for near two months. 

6. C: Conjugis, Two-leaved Indian Cassia , an annual and native 
of India, hath a ligneous, pithy, taper stalk; the leaves grow two 
together on short footstalks, are nearly round, striated, and obtuse; 
the stipul e are cordated, spear-shaped, and very large. 

7. C: Foi.iis Bijugis, (Senna quadrifolia of Burm.) Quadrifoliatc 
Indian Cassia, an annual and native of India and Egypt: it is a low 
plant not more than a foot high; it hath two pair of leaves growing- 
together, which are smooth and nearly oval; it hath beautiful fiery 
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red flowers, which are moderately large, and are succeeded hr 
plane, short pods, containing the seeds. 

8. C: Trijugis, (C: Siliq: quadrangulare of Dille. Senna Orien- 
talis of Herm. Galega Indica of Ray,) Quadrangular-podded Indian 
Cassia , a biennial and native of India, grows about two feet high, 
hath ligneous, pithy, rough branching stalks; the leaves are com¬ 
posed of three pair of folioles, of an oblong figure, the upper ones 
the largest. 

9. C: Foetida, (Gallinaria rotundifolia of Rhump.) Stinking ob¬ 
tuse-leaved Cassia of Cuba , is a small, annual plant, with a herba¬ 
ceous stalk; the leaves are composed of thuee pair of folioles, which 
are roundish, oval, and obtuse; the flowers have a very fetid, disa¬ 
greeable scent, as hath the whole plant. 

10. C: Senna, (Senna Alexandria of C. B.) Egy/itian Cassia, or 
Common Senna , an annual and native of Egypt, though cultivated 
in the United States; the stalks are ligneous, long, slender, and 
tough; the leaves are pinnated, and each consist of three, four, and 
sometimes of six pair of whitish or pale green folioles, that are 
nearly of an oval figure; the flowers are produced from the tops of 
the branches on slender footstalks; they are of a yellow colour, 
having a few reddish or brown stripes, and are succeeded by crook¬ 
ed, compressed pods, containing the seeds. 

Part used. The leaves. 

Sensible firofierties. Faint not disagreeable smell, and a sub-acrid, 
bitterish, nauseous taste. 

Medical virtues. Senna is a very useful cathartic, operating mild¬ 
ly and yet effectually, and if judiciously dosed and managed, rarely 
occasions the ill consequences which too frequently follow the exhi¬ 
bition of the stronger purges. The only inconvenience attending 
this drug are its nauseous flavour, and being apt to gripe; this 
latter quality depends on a resinous substance, which is naturally 
disposed to adhere to the coats of the intestines; therefore, the more 
this resin is divided by such matter as takes oft' its tenacity, the less 
adhesive, and consequently the less irritating and griping it will 
prove, and vice versa. When diluted by a large portion of suitable 
menstruum, or divided by mixing the infusion with oily emulsions 
or gum, it loses its griping quality. The pedicles of the leaves, 
and the pods or seed vessels are by some preferred to the leaves, 
the latter are less apt to gripe, but are proportionably less purgative. 
Senna is said to prove serviceable in swellings of the spleen. It* 
dose in substance is from a scruple to a drachm, in infusion from one 
to three drachms. 

11. C: Prostratis Prostrate Cassia of Jamaica, hath exceeding 
slender, herbaceous, smooth, prostrate stalks; leaves composed 
each of seven pair of oblong, striated folioles, awl-shaped stipule, 
and single flowers growing from the wings ol the leaves, on long, 
naked footstalks, oblong erect pods, growing at right angles with 
the footstalks. 

12. C: Multijugis, (Senna Spuria Occident, of Herm.) Many- 
leaved Brasilian Cassia, hath tough, upright, branching stalks; leaves 
resembling those of the sensitive plant, consisting of about the same 
number of pinn~, finely arranged along the midrib; the flowers 
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yellow, produced From the sides of the branches, and arc sue 
ceeded by single pods containing the seeds. 

13. Procumbens, Many-leaved. Procumbent Cassia, an annual 
and native of both Indies, hath weak, herbaceous stalks lying on 
the ground; the leaves consist of about twenty pair of folioles, ar¬ 
ranged along the midrib; like the former the flowers are small, of 
little beauty, and are succeeded by narrow, flat pods, containing the 
seeds. 

14K. Fistula, Pudding Pifie Tree, Spanish Locust , or Purging 
Cassia of Alexandria , a native of India, where it rises to forty or 
fifty feet high, having a large trunk covered with a yellowish, tough 
bark, and sends forth many branches which spread themselves all 
round; the leaves are pinnated, being composed of five pair of oval, 
sharp-pointed, smooth pinna;, arranged along the common midrib, 
the footstalk of which is free from glands; the flowers are produced 
in spikes from the ends of the branches, they are of a deep yellow 
colour, have moderately long footstalks, and are succeeded by long, 
round, brownish, hard-crusted pods, which will be sometimes two 
feet long; internally it is divided by thin, transverse, woody plates, 
covered with a soft, black pulp, which is used in Medicine; the seeds, 
are oval, smooth, and compressed. 

Part used . The fruit. 

Sensible properties. Taste sweetish, with some degree ofacrimonv. 

Medical virtues. The pulp of the Cassia is a gentle laxative, and 
is frequently given in a dose of some drachms in costive habits; in 
inflammatory cases it is directed in doses of two ounces or more as 
a cathartic; but in the large doses it is apt to occasion nausea and 
flatulency, which may however be prevented by the addition of aro¬ 
matics, and exhibiting it in a liquid form. Geofiroy says it does 
excellent service in the painful tension of the belly, which sometimes 
follows the imprudent use of antimonials. Valltsnieri, observes, 
that the purgative virtues of this medicine is remarkably promoted 
by Manna, that a mixture of four drachms of Cassia, and two of 
Manna, purges as much as twelve drachms of Cassia, or thirty-two 
of Manna alone. It is said that Cassia tinges the urine of a greenish 
or blackish colour. The French make great use of it as a medicine. 

15. C: Fistula Brasiliana, Horse Cassia, or Purging Cassia 
of Brasil, this species in its native country , grows to be a large tim¬ 
ber tree, hath pinnated leaves, and are without glands to their foot¬ 
stalks : •' ; folioles of each leaf consists of about twelve pair ; these 

' -are obicng, obtuse, smooth, and of a light green colour ; the flow- 
vts grow in loose spikes from the ends of the branches, are of a 
pale carnation colour, and are succeeded by large roundish pods, 
containing the seeds, and a black pulp of a violent purging quality ; 
it is generally given as such to horses. 

16. C: Bicapsulari, Bica/isular Cassia, a native of India, it is 
a shrub of about eight or ten feet high, the leaves are composed of 
three pair ol oval, smooth pinna:, the inner ones being smaller than 
the others ; they are of a green colour, downy underneath, and be¬ 
tween them is situated a globular gland : The flowers are produced 
from the upper parts of the branches, they are small, of a yellow co¬ 
lour, and are succeeded by double pods containing two rows of seeds’. 


17. C: Emarginatis, Emarginated Cassia, a native of the Carib- 
hees, is a low shrub, three or four feet high, the leaves ate euch 
composed of three pair of oval roundish pinnae, of equal size, their 
edges are emarginated, and are of a pale green colour ; the flowers 
are produced from the upper parts of the stalks for a considerable 
length, they are of a yellowish colour; and are succeeded by oblong 
pods containing the seeds. 

18. C: Biflora, Two-flowered American Cassia , a shrub of the 
same height with the foregoing, the leaves are each composed of 
oblongish smooth pinnce, the lower ones being the smallest, and be¬ 
tween them is situated an awl-shaped glandu'la : the flowers are pro¬ 
duced from the wings of the leaves on footstalks, two for the most part 
growing together, though sometimes three or four will make their 
appearance from the same points—they are succeeded by jointed 
flat pods. 

19. C: Bahamensis, Bahama Cassia ; this is a shrub covered 
with leaves, composed each of seven pair of spear-shaped pinn.e, 
smooth on their upper surface, and a little downy underneath; the 
flowers grow many together from the upper parts of the stalks, they 
are yellow, and succeeded by oblong compressed pods. 

20. C: Sylvestris, (foliis Octojugis,) IVingedpodded Cassia, a 
native of the warm parts of America; it grows about six feet high, 
and hath a ligneous, tough, pithy stalk, the leaves are very long, 
being composed of eight pair of large oval oblong pinnrs, of which 
the inner ones are the smallest; the flowers are produced in loose 
spikes from the ends of the branches, are large and yellow, succeed¬ 
ed by long taper pods, which have four borders or wings running 
the whole length ; the seed's are roundish, angular, and arranged in 
a double series—it is one of the fetid species. 

21. C: Novemjugis, (Senna Spuria of Houston, C: Fasciculata 
of Mich.) Small-podded Cassia of Havanna. This species hath a 
tough shrubby stalk, and rises to about five feet high, the leaves are 
composed of nine pair of oblong pinnx, having an awl-shaped glan¬ 
dule situated between the lowest pair; the flowers are of a yellow 
colour, small, and succeeded by very small narrow, pods, containing 
the seeds. The remaining species are not noticed. 

JVote. I apprehend the plant known in the country by the name 
of Yellow Indigo , and from which a quantity of Yellow Indigo was 
made in my neighbourhood, during the revolution, by Capt. r elder, 
is the one last mentioned, as it agrees in most particulars. The 
Indigo produced therefrom, I am informed was sold in Charleston, 
by him for a guinea pr. pound.—.All the species are easily propu¬ 
pagated by seeds, the exotics requiring stoves in the winter season. 
CASSIA LIGNEA. See Laurus Cassia. 

CASSINE, Cassena , Yapon, Cassio Berry Bush, and South Sea Tea . 
See Ilex and Phillyrea. 

CASTANEA, Chesnuts. S etc. Fag us. Michaux appears to adhere 
to Tournefort’s arrangement of this genus, as distinct irom the 

Fagus. 

CASTOR OIL PLANT. See Ricinus. 

CATANANCHE, Candy Lion's Foot , a genus of the Syngenesis, 
polygamia Aequalis class of plants, and 49th Natural Order, C m- 
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fiositx; the receptacle is paleaceous, the calix imbricated, the 
pappus furnished with awns, by a caliculus of five stiff hairs. 
There are three species. 

1. C: Coerulea, (Chondrilla coerulea of C. B.) Perennial Candy 
Lion's Foot , or Blue Gum Cicory , a native of Europe, the radical 
leaves are long, hairy, jagged on their edges, and lie flat on the 
ground ; between these the flower-stalks arise to the height of about 
two feet; they divide into several branches, and are garnished with a 
few small, hairy, jagged leaves ; the branches are all terminated by 
flowers, one head only belongs to a footstalk, or small branch, they 
are of a fine blue colour, hairy, having purple bottoms, golden an¬ 
ther*, and silvery cups ; they are in bloom from May till September. 
It is an elegant plant, there is a variety of it with double flowers, 
much sought after by the curious : It is propagated from seeds sown 
in a light sandy earth, or by parting the roots. 

2. C: Lutea, (Chondrilla Cyanoides of Boccone, Stoebe Planta- 
ginis of Alpinus) Annual Candy Lion's Foot , or Yellow Gum Cicory , 
a native of Crete, hath a round branching whitish stalk, near two feet 
high ; the lower leaves are long, broad, nervous, hoary, and simi- 
ated on their edges ; those on the stalk are smaller ; the flowers are 
produced from the ends of the branches in July, are of a yellow co¬ 
lour, and only one grow s on a footstalk—it is propagated from seed 
sown in fine light sandy mould in March. 

CAT MINT, or Cat A r e/i. See Mentha and A r c/ieta. 

CAT-TAIL FLAG. See Tyfiha. 

CAT’S FOOT. See Asarum , and Gnaphalium. 

CAT’S FOOT GRASS.' See Phleum. 

CAT’S MILK. See Eujihorbia Helioscopia. 

CAT’S TAIL GRASS. See Phleum. 

CATCHFLY. See Lychnis , Cucubalis , and Silene. 
CATCHWEED. See Asperugo, and Gallium Ajiarine. 
CATERPILLAR PLANT. See Scorpiurus. 

CATESBdiA, Lily Thorn , a genus of the Tetrandria Monogynia 
class of plants, and 28th Natural Order, Luridx; the calix is a 
permanent perianthium, placed above the germen, and indented 
in four acute parts at the top, the corolla is one funnel-shaped 
petal, the lube extremely long, and thickens gradually to the 
top, the limb is broad, and cut into four erect plane segments ; 
tfie stamina are four filaments within the throat, or neck of the 
tube, having oblong erect anther*, which reach to the top of the 
corolla; the pistillum consists of a roundish germen, situated 
below the calix; a filiforme style the length of the corolia, and 
a simple stigma; the pericarpium is an oval, coronated berry 
containing one cell ; the seeds are many and angular—there is 
but one known species, which was discovered in the Island of 
Providence, by Mr. Catesby, who calls it (Frutex Spinosus) 
it has been however changed to this present, in honour of iti 
discoverer. 

C: Spinosa, Lily Thoim , grows naturally in New-Providence, 
and rises to the height of ten or twelve feet, the stem is w oody, and 
covered with pale russet bark ; the branches come out alternately al¬ 
most the whole length ; the leaves grow in clusters, are small, and 
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resemble those of the Box Tree; the flowers are produced singly 
from the sides of the branches, they are very long, pendulent, of a 
dull yellow colour, succeeded by oval fleshy berries, which are of a 
saffron colour when ripe ; it is propagated from seeds sown in pots 
filled with light sandy fresh earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanner’s bark. Being a tender stove-plant it requires particular 
care. 

CATECHU, or Jajian Earth, as it is vulgarly called. See Areca ; 
and Mimosa. 

CAUCAL1S, Bastard Parsley, a genus of the Pentandria Digynia 
class of plants, and 45th Natural Order, Umbellatx ; the calin 
consists of a general and partial umbel, the general is unequal, 
and formed of a few radii, the partial unequal, but fuller of rays, 
the five outer ones being larger that the others ; the general in- 
volucrum is composed of the like number of spear-shaped, undi¬ 
vided leaves, or rays ; the partial consists of the same shaped 
leaves, but are longer, the corolla is difformed, and radiated, the 
stamens are five capillary filaments, with small antherx, the fruit 
is hairy, and the seeds are two oblong, convex, prickles on one side 
and plane on the other—There are 6 species. 

1. C: Arvensis, (Echinophora pycnocarpus of Columna.) Corn 
Bastard Parsley , an annual plant, growing naturally among 
grain in most of the Southern countries of Europe; the root is 
iong, slender, aromatic, and esculent, it strikes deep into the ground, 
the stalk is striated, jointed, branching from the bottom, and about, 
two feet high, the leaves resemble those of carrot, being composed 
of a multitude of narrow parts; the radical leaves have long foot¬ 
stalks ; the flowers are produced from the ends and the sides of the 
branches, in umbels, growing on long naked footstalks, they are 
large, of a white colour, and blow in July or August. 

9. C: Lei* tophylla, Fine leaved Bastard Parsley , hath a white 
root, a round jointed stalk, striated and branching, and about eigh 
teen inches high, the radical leaves are large, divided, and have 
long footstalks; the stalk leaves are smaller, and grow singly at the 
joints, the flowers come out in umbels from the ends and sides of the 
branches, are of a reddish colour, and blow in July. 

3. C: Monspei iensis, Mont tidier Bastard Parsley, hath root, 
and stalks like the former, the segments which compose the leaves 
are somewhat broad, smooth on the upper side, hairy underneath., 
and have short slender footstalks ; the flowers are produced in um¬ 
bels, on long naked footstalks, and blow in July. 

4. C: Orientalis, Oriental Bastard Parsley, rises about three 
or four feet high, hath an upright jointed, branching stalk , the 
leaves are composed of a multitude of narrow parts in the manner 
of Ferula ; the flowers are produced in whorls from the tops of the 
branches, are small, and appear in July. 

5. C: Anthriscus, Hedge Bastard Parsley. These are all pro¬ 
pagated by seeds and require but little care. 

CAULIFLOWER. See Brassica. 

CAULOPHYLLUM of Michaux. See Lcontice. 

CEANOTHUS, Jersey Tea Tree, a genus of the Pentandria Mo 

nogynia class of plants, and 43d Natural Order, l)umosx ; ths 
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©alixisa monophyllous turbinated permanent perianthium, hav¬ 
ing the limb divided into five acute segments; there are five pe¬ 
tals pouched and arched, the stamina are five, and awl-shaped, 
the pistil the length of the stamina, the fruit is a dry three celled 
obtuse berry ; the seeds are oval, and lie singly in each cell; there 
are four species. 

1. C: Americanus, (Evonymus Caroliniensis of Pluke. Celastrus 
mermis of Hort. Clilf.) Carolina S/iirea, Red Twig, or New-Jersey 
Tea . This is an indigenious plant, growing naturally in the Uni¬ 
ted States, it seldom exceeds three or four feet in height, sending 
out branches on every side from the bottom, the stem is of a pale 
brown colour, the branches are very slender, and of a reddish colour, 
which may have occasioned the name Red Twig , the leaves which 
ornament these branches stand on reddish pedicles, about half an 
inch in length, they are oval, serrated, pointed, and two and a half 
inches long, proportionally broad, and have three nerves running 
lengthwise. It is said by some authors that the leaves grow oppo¬ 
site, this is contradicted by later writers, who say they grow irregu¬ 
larly on the branches, and not in pairs; they are late in the spring 
before they shoot, the flowers grow in clusters at the ends of-the 
twigs, they are of white colour, and when in bloom give the shrub a 
most beautiful appearance. 

Dornestic uses. The leaves dried may be used as a substitute for 
tea; the inhabitants of the Jersies and Carolina up country use them 
as such, and during the revolution they were substituted for com¬ 
mon tea in most of the States. The plant is said to' dye wool a 
fine, strong, nankeen, cinnamon colour. Quere, If this'plant was 
cultivated abroad, and sent to America, would it not meet a recep¬ 
tion at most of the tea-tables? 

2. C: Africana (Alaternoides Africana of Comm.) African 
Ceanothus , or JVew-Jcrsey Thea, grows naturally in Ethiopia, the 
stem is woody, rough, covered with a dark coloured bark, grows 
to be ten feet high, and sends forth several weak, purplish branches, 
which hang downwards; the leaves are oval, spear-shaped, ser¬ 
rated, smooth, and of a shining green colour; the fiowers come 
out from the sides of the branches in July, are small, and of a 
greenish colour. 

3. C: Zeylanica, (Grossularia Spinis of Burm. Spires Theo- 
phrasti of Pluke.) Asiatic Ceanothus, or jVew-Jersey Thea , a native 
of Ceylon; it is a branching shrub about four feet high, the leaves 
are oval pointed, and grow opposite to each other without any foot¬ 
stalks; the fiowers come out in small bunches, and also singly from 
the wings of the leaves, they have small footstalks and are of an 
herbaceous colour; they blow in July, and are succeeded by oval, 
obtuse berries. 

4. C: Macropiiyllus, Georgia Ceanothus, or Nevo-Jersey Thea, 
an indigenous plant, growing naturally in Georgia, Florida, &c. 
the stem is somewhat decumbent, the leaves are very small, oboval, 
oblong, entire and bundled; the fiowers terminate the branches in 
branching spikes or corymbs; they are propagated from seed sown 
in rich light earth, and by layers; this latter is not always successful. 
CECROPIA, a genus of the Dioecia Diandria class of plants, the 
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•spatha of the male is caducous, the amenta are imbricated with 
helmet-shaped scales, and the corolla is wanting; the germina of 
the female are imbricated, it has but one stylus; the stigma is 
lacerated, and the berry contains but one seed There is but one 
species, which is a native of Jamica, viz. C: Peltata. 

CEDAR. See Junifierus, Pinus, S'ivietcnia, and the following. 
CEDRELA, a genus of the Pentandria Monoginia class of plants, 
the calix is bell-shaped, and divided into three segments, the 
corolla is shaped like a funnel, and has five petals inserted into 
the base of the receptacle; the capsule is ligneous has five cells 
and five valves, the seeds are imbricated on the back part, and 
have membranaceous edges. There is but one species. 

C: Odorata, (Cedrus Barbadensium of Pluke. Pruno Odorata 
of Sloane,) Barbacloes Cedar Tree, a native of the West-Indies, 
hath a large straight trunk, eighty or ninety feet high, branching 
near the top; the leaves are pinnated and very long, the folioles 
being sixteen or eighteen pair along the mid-rib; broad at their base, 
obtuse, and strongly scented: the flowers are produced in panicles 
from the ends of the branches, and are succeeded by large, woody, 
roundish capsules, containing the seeds. 

Domestic uses. The trunks of this tree are hollowed into boats; it 
is also-used for wainscoatting rooms, making chests, & c. the wood is 
of a reddish brown colour, and finely scented; it is highly valued for 
chests, as it communicates a fine fragrant odour to whatever is put 
in them. It is a stove plant, and is propagated from seeds. 
CELASTRUS, the Staff Tree , a genus of the Pentandria Mono- 
gynia class of plants, and 43d Natural Order, Dumosx; the co¬ 
rolla is pentapetalous and patent; the capsule quinquangular and 
triiocular, the seeds veiled. There are five species. 

1. C: Bullatis, (Evonymous Virginianus of Pluke.) Virginian 
Staff Tree , an indigenous evergreen, growing naturally in the 
United States, and particularly Virginia: It is a shrub of about four 
feet in grow th, rising from the ground wfith several stalks, which 
divide into many branches, and are covered with a brownish bark; 
the leaves are of a fine green colour, and grow alternately on the 
branches, they are of an oval figure, and have their edges undi¬ 
vided; the flowers are produced in July at the ends of the branches, 
in loose spikes; they are of a white colour, and succeeded by scarlet 
fruit, which are very ornamental. 

2. C: Scandens, Bastard Bvonyjnus, or Climbing Staff Tree , 
also an indigenous plant, growing naturally from Connecticut to 
Canada; the stalks are woody, twining, and will rise by the help 
of neighbouring trees or bushes to the height of twelve feet; the 
leaves are oblong, serrated, of a pleasant green colour, pale and 
veined underneath, growing alternately on the branches; the flowers 
are produced in small bunches from the ends of the branches, near 
the ends, they are of a greenish colour, appear in June, and are suc¬ 
ceeded by roundish, red, three-cornered capsules; they are propa¬ 
gated by seeds, or laying down the young shoots in the spring. 

3. C: Pyracantha, (Lycium iEthiopicum of Comm:) Pyracan- 
tha-leaved Celastrus , JEthioJtian Box thorn , or African Barberry , a 
native of -Ethiopia; it has woody, irregular stalks, covered with a 



brown bark, which rise three or four feet high; the leaves are oval, 
spear-shaped unci pointed, of a shining green colour, growing with¬ 
out order from the sides of the brunches, and continue all the year; 
the flowers are of a whitish green colour, grow from the sides of 
the branches in cymose bunches, and are succeeded by beautiful 
red, oval, three-cornered capsules containing the seeds. 

4. C: Buxifolia, (Lycium Portoricense of Pluke.) Box-leaved 
Celastrus, a native of ./Ethiopia; the stalks are slender, weak, lig¬ 
neous, ash-coloured, jointed, branching, send forth several angu¬ 
lar, whitish, jointed branches, armed with long spines at the joints, 
and will rise, if supported, ten or twelve feet high; the leaves 
come out in clusters without order from the spines and sides 
of the branches, and resemble those of the narrow-leaved Box, 
but longer; the flowers grow from the wings of the branches, 
in cymose bunches, are of a whitish green colour, succeeded by 
oval, reddish capsules. 

5. C: Myrtifolia, (C: Inermis, Myrtifolia Arbor of Sloane) 
Myrtle-leaved Celastous , an indigenous plant, growing naturally in 
Virginia; the stalks are erect, woody, branching and unarmed w ith 
spines; the leaves are broad, oval, serrated, and of a strong green 
colour; the flowers come out in bunches from the sides of the 
branches near the top, are of a white colour, succeeded by red 
capsules like the former; they are propagated by seeds, cuttings 
and layers. See Ceanothus and Evonymus. 

CELERI. See Afiium Graveolens. 

CELOSIA, Cock's Comb, a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia 
class of plants, and 54th Natural Order, Miscellanea/. the calix 
is triphyllous; the corolla is five petaled in appearance; the sta¬ 
mina are conjoined at the base to the plaited nectarium; the cap¬ 
sule gaping horizontally. There are eight species. 

1. C: Cristata, (Amaranthus Cristata of Com:) Crested Ama¬ 
ranth, or Cock's comb, a native of Asia'; this plant is well known in 
the gardens of the curious, it admits of numerous varieties, such 
as the red, purple, scarlet, white, yellow and variegated—they 
resemble the Amaranth tribe, and by some writers are confounded 
with them, and not improperly. 

Mute. Great use is made of this plant by the good women of the 
country in Frojiuvia; that is, in cases of immoderate discharges 
of the Catamenia, or Menses, the red flowers are boiled in new 
milk, and administered at pleasure. In Fluor Albus, or the whites 
the flowers of the white variety are used in the same manner, and 
frequently with very good success. 

2. C: Scariosis, (Amaranthus Spica of Martin,) Silver-spiked 
Amaranth , an annual plant, and native of China, it attains a height 
of about two feet the leave are of a pale colour, long, spear-shaped, 
and pointed; the stalks divide into a few erect side branches near 
the top, and these, together with the main stalk, are terminated 
with silvery spikes of flowers; but of this there are some varieties, 
both with respect to the figure, as well as colour of the flowers, 
some of the spikes being oblong, others pyramidical, some with 
white flowers, and others with a mixture of red; the spikes of all 
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these are but small, and entirely unlike tire figure of the preceed- 
ing species. 

3. C: Ovatis, Oval-leaved Amaranth, an annual, and a native 
of America, and differs from the foregoing only by having oval 
leaves; the stalk seldom branches, and the flowers grow mostly 
in a single head, and have purple stamina. 

4. C: Minor, Dwarf crested Amaranth, an annual and native of 
India, it is a small plant, dividing into many lateral branches, the 
leaves are lanceolate, very acutely pointed, and their underside 
veined with red, the flowers form a crested spike, and are of seve¬ 
ral varieties. 

5. C: Incurvata, Incurved crested Amaranths an annual, and 
native of India, it rises with a very large, thick, round, furrowed 
stalk, to the height of four feet; the leaves are oval, the flowers 
aie produced in the most delightful spikes, crested various ways, 
they are of a bright scarlet colour, though the same sort of seeds 
will produce the pimple, and other tinges. 

6. C: Confertis, Clusiered-sfuked Celosia , an annual, and 
native of Cevlon, the leaves are of a lanceolate figure, very downy 
and obtuse; the spikes of flowers are produced in clusters, and 
their stamina are wooly, 

7. C: (tLobosis, (Amaranthoides Indie, of Pluke.) Globose-sfrik- 
ed'Celosia, an annual plant, and native of Ceylon; the leaves arc 
wedge-shaped and very acute, the flowers are chiefly of a greenish 
colour, and the lateral spikes are produced in roundish knots, or 
little heads; the flowers will sometimes vary to almost a white 
colour; they are propagated from seeds. See Amaranthus. 
CELSIA, Oriental Mullein, a genus of the Didynamia Angiosper- 

mia class of plants, and 28th Natural Order, Lundx-, the calix 
is quinquepartite; the corolla wheel-shaped, the filaments are 
bearded or wooly, the capsule bilocular. There is but one spe ¬ 
cies, a native of Cappadocia and Armenia, viz. 

C: Orikntalis, (Verbascum Qrientale of Tourne: Blattaris 
Orient: of Buxb:) an annual plant; the leaves are bipinnated, the 
radical ones are long and lie flat on the ground, from among these 
the flower-stalk arises to about two feet high, it is nearly round, 
herbaceous, and garnished with leaves like the radical ones, but 
smaller, the leaves grow alternately and diminish in size the nearer 
they approach the top, the flow ers adorn the stalk far above half 
the length; they come out from the footstalks of the leaves, are of 
an iron°colour without, but yellow within, and spread open not 
much unlike those of common Mullein, and are very beautiful; they 
blow in July; it is propagated from seeds sown in alight dry soil, 
in spring and autumn—they require no trouble but to be kept clean. 
CELT1S, the J\ r ettle Tree , a genus of the Polygamia Monoecia 
class of plants, and 53d Natural Order, Scabrida:; it is an her¬ 
maphrodite plant; the female calix is quinquepartite; there is no 
corolla; there are five stamina and tw'o styles, the fruit is a mo~ 
nospermous plum: In the male there is no calix; the corolla is 
hexapetalous; there are six stamina, and an embryo of a pis;- 
tillum. There are three species, all of them deciduous. 
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1. C: Australis, (Lotus Arbor of Lobel:) Southern Celtic 
Lote , or Black-fruited Nettle Tree , a native of the south of Prance. 

2. C: Occident a lis, (Lotus Arbor Virginiana of Ray,)/b/r/i/e 
fruited Occidental or Western nettle tree , or American sugar nut , an in¬ 
digenous tree, growingnaturally in Carolina, ^ irginia, and plentifully 
at the Mississippi; these trees grow w ith large, fair, straight stems 
—their’branches are numerous and diffuse, the bark is ol a darkish 
grey colour, the leaves of a pleasant green, three or tour inches 
long, deeply serrated, end in a narrow point, nearly resembling 
those of the common stinging Nettle; the flowers appear in the 
spring, but generally decay before the leaves have grown to their 
full size, the flowers as already, noticed, are hermaphrodite, the 
fruit is a drupe of the size of a black cherry, in which is contained 
a single kernel; why it is called sugar nut, I have not been able 
to learn. 

3. C: Orientalis, Eastern , or Yellow fruited Kettle Tree , a 
native of the East; it attains a height of about twelve feet, having 
many branches, which are smooth and of a greenish coloui; the 
leaves are smaller than those of the foregoing, though they are of 
a thicker texture and of a lighter green; the flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves on slender footstalks, they are yellow¬ 
ish, appeal* early in the spring, and are succeeded by large yellow 
fruit. 

Domestic uses. In Italy they make their flutes, pipes, and other 
wind instruments of the wood of these trees, which are extremely 
durable; in England the coach-makers use it for the frames of their 
vehicles; it is very tough and pliable, and therefore useful for every 
thing which requires such wood. Of the roots of this tree are 
made hafts, for knives, tools, 8tc. They are propagated from seeds. 
GENCHRUS. Of this genus there are different opinions, the compi¬ 
lers of the Encyclopa dia, rank it in the Polygamia Monoecia class; 
while Michaux places it to the Triandria Digynia class of plants 
and 4th Natural Order, Gramma; the calix is a bifiorous glume, 
with one floret male, and the other hermaphrodite; the herma¬ 
phrodite corolla is a pointless glume, with three stamina. It is 
'said there are six species, however only one is noticed. 

C: Caroliniana of Walt: (Triboloides of Mich.) a genus 
of grasses. 

CEN I ALR-EA, Centaury , a genus of the Syngenesia Polygamia 
P rustranea class, and 49th Natural Order, Composite; the recep- 
cle is bristly, the pappus single, the corollula? of the radius 
funnel-shaped, longer than these of the disc, and irregular; 61 
species are assigned to this genus, which has swallowed up nu¬ 
merous genera of the old Botanists: These are the most parti¬ 
cular. 

I. C: Centarium, Greater Centaury , a perennial and native of 
I artary and Mount Baldus; a strong, hardy plant, the leaves are 
pinnated and large, the folioles are serrated, and of a bright green 
colour, the radical leaves are long and spread on the ground, those 
ol tne stales are smaller, though ol the same form, and grow 
singly from the joints of the plant, the stalks are branched, point- 
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cd, upright and grow to be six feet high; the flowers are produced 
singly from the ends of the branches, they arc of a purplish colour 
and are longer than the calix. 

Part used. The root. 

Sensible firofierties. Rough, somewhat acrid, abounding with a 
red, viscid juice. 

Medical virtues. Its rough taste has gained it some esteem as an 
astringent, its acrimony as an aperient, audits glutinous quality as 
a vulnerary. It is however but little noticed in either intention. See 
also the 33d species. 

2. C: Cyanus, Com Blue Bottle, an annual plant, growing natu¬ 
rally among corn in Europe; it rises 3 or 4 feet high; the lower 
leaves are indented, those on the upper part of the stalks are nar¬ 
row and entire; the original colour of the flower is blue, but culti¬ 
vation causes many beautiful varieties. 

Domestic uses. A Paint not much inferior to Ultramarine is pre¬ 
pared from the deep blue middle flowers of this species, by bruis¬ 
ing them and expressing the jui.ce, with the addition of a small bit 
ot alum, the colour is permanent; a decoction of the flowers with 
galls and copperas, affords a good writing ink, and may be success¬ 
fully employed in the dying of linen or cotton. 

3. C: Moschatus, (Cvanus Orientalis Moschatis of Moris.) 
Sweet Sultan , of which there are two notable sorts, viz. the Sweet 
Sudan, and the Yellow Sultan, they are both annuals, and in their 
native countries are considered as weeds; in England they are ad¬ 
judged beautiful. The Sweet Sultan rises with a round, channelled, 
branching stalk, to about a yard high; the leaves are smooth, jag¬ 
ged, and of a pale green colour, the flowers are produced from 
the sides of the branches, on long naked footstalks; one footstalk 
supports a single head of flowers, which are of various colours, 
such as white, red, purple, &c. some are flstular, others fringed, 
&c. The Yellow Sultan is pretty permanent, seldom varying. 

4. C: Ink r mi bus, (Chondrilla of C. 13. Senecio-carduus, &c. of 
Column:) an annual and native of Europe, hath pinnated leaves, 
and purple flowers, collected in cups compdsed of many narrow aw! 
shaped seeds. 

5. C: Decurrf.ntibus, Lifi/ii's Centaun/, is an annual and about 
two feet high, the leaves are pinnatifid, decurrent and obtuse; the 
flowers are small and of a bright purple colour, and collected in 
cups like the foregoing. 

6. C: Monspessulana, White Sfianish Jacea, hath oblong, lyre- 
shaped, hairy, indented leaves, and white flowers collected into 
heads, surrounded with many small leaves. 

7. C: Paniculata, Paniculate Centaury, hath a leafy, branching 
stalk, the leaves are bipinnatifid, the flowers grow in panicles, arc 
purple, and have white styles. 

8. C: Argentkis, Silvery-headed Stqebe, the radical leaves are 
bipinnatifid, the stalk leaves are pinnated, the flowers are collected 
in white silvery cups, composed of many obtuse scales, and are of 
a purple colour. 

9. C: Sonckifolia, Sow Thistle-leaved Jacea, the leaves are 
broad, deeply sinuated, prickly and decurrent, the flowers ate 
purple and collected in large turbinated, prickly cups. 
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10. C: Cretica, Roman Centaury , the radical leaves are pinna* 
tifid, and moderately large, the stalk-leaves smaller, decurrent, and 
have no prickles ; the flowers are red, have prickly cups, and blow 
in July. 

11. C: Napifolia, Turnip-leaved Knapweed, grows about a 
yard high, the radical leaves are large, prickly, rounded at the ends, 
sinuated at the base, and much resemble those of Turnip ; the 
stalk-leaves are small, decurrent, having wings or borders running 
along the stalks from the base of one to the other—the flowers are 
purple. 

12. C: Lusitanicus, Portugal Thistle , hath a thick, hairy, branch¬ 
ing stalk ; the leaves are hoary, a little sinuated on the borders, 
and decurrent; the flowers are yellow, and grow in prickly, wooiy 
cups from the tops of the stalks. 

13. C: Stellatus, (Carduus Stellatus of J. B.) Star Thistle , 
hath a hairy branching stalk, about two feet high ; the leaves are 
pinnatifid, narrow, indented, and free from prickles, the flowers are 
purple. 

14. C: Lyrato-pinnatifidis, St. Barnabys Thistle , hath lyre¬ 
shaped, pinnatifid decurrent leaves, and yellow flowers. 

15 . C: Melitensis, Centaury of Melita, hath spear-shaped, si¬ 
nuated, decurrent leaves, free from prickles, and yellow flowers. 

16. C: Spinosis, Prickly Spanish Centaury. The lower leaves 
are pinnatifid, the upper spear-shaped ; the flowers have prickly 
cups, and long footstalks—the foregoing are mostly annuals, and are 
propagated from seeds. The following perennials are also propa¬ 
gated from seeds and parting the roots. 

17. C: Luteum, Yellow Alpine Centaury , hath long pinnated 
smooth entire leaves, of a glaucous colour, upright branching stalks 
four or five feet high, garnished with small leaves at the joints ; the 
flowers are yellow, and grow singly from the ends of the branches. 

18. C: Erucafolia, Eruca-leuved Centaury; or Greater Stoebe, 
with the radical leaves spear-shaped, indented, soft, wooiy, and 
spreading themselves around, the stalks are about four feet high, 
garnished with small leaves at the joints, the flowers grow in single 
heads from the ends of the branches and are purpk, 

19. C: Repens, (Jacea orientalis of Tourne.) Creeping blue Bot¬ 
tle , the root of this species creeps and spreads itself under the sur¬ 
face of the mould to a considerable distance ; the stalks are angu¬ 
lar, smooth and branching, the leaves are spear-shaped, indented, 
and smooth on the surface, but have a rough border, the flowers 
grow on long naked footstalks, they are small and have silvery cups. 

20. C: Integerrimis, (C: Cyanus Repens of C. B.) Bitter blue 
Bottle ; the stalks unless supported will lie on the ground; the leaves 
are broad, spear-shaped, and entire; the flowers grow singly on 
Jongish footstalks, are of a fine purple colour, and moderately large. 
There is a variety with long, narrow, hoary leaves. 

21. C: Scariosis-lauris, (Jacea Nigra of C. B.) Jacea, Common 
Knapweed, or Matfellon, grows naturally in meadows and pastures, 
in England, &c. the stalk is near a yard high, garnished with leaves, 
and divides near the top into a few angular branches, each of which 
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arc cowned by a single head of purple flowers—the radical leaves 
are long, spear-shaped, sinuated, indented, and of a blackish green 
colour. 

22. C: Scabiosa, (Scabiosa Major, &c. of C. B. and Dalech.) 
Great Knafiweed , or Matfellon , also a native of England, the stalks 
are large, hairy, branching, and grow to be four or five feet high, 
the leaves are very long, pinnatifid, and the pinnx are large, spear- 
shaped, indented, and of a dark green colour ; the flowers are very 
large, and of a beautiful purple colour. 

23. C: Sulphurea, Oriental Knapweed, a native of the East, the 
radical leaves are very long, each composed of numerous smooth 
spear-shaped pinn e, the stalks are branching, about five feet high, 
garnished with leaves of the same form with the radical, but smaller 
the flowers are produced from the ends of the branches, in large 
scaly heads, the edges of the scales of the cups are ciliated, the co¬ 
lour of the flowers is yellow. 

24. C. Indivisis, (Jacea 4 Austriaca of Clus.) Finland Knafi¬ 
weed, the radical leaves are long and undivided, the stalks branching 
and garnished with a few small narrow leaves ; the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in hairy heads, and are white. 

25. C: Montanus, (Cyanus Montanusof C. B.) Mountain Blue Bot¬ 
tle or Blue Batchelor's Buttons , a native ofthe Helvetian, and Austrian 
Mountains ; it hath a creeping root, from which arises many simple 
stalks to the height of about a foot and a half, adorned with spear- 
shaped, decurrent, hoary leaves, the flowers are produced in oblong 
heads on the tops of the stalks, of a blue colour.—There is a dwarf 
variety of this sort; another with broad hoary leaves. 

26. C: Ragusin a, (Jacea Cretica of Moris.) Knafiweed of Ragusia , 
a native of Crete, it is often called the Silvery Knafiweed , and Snowy 
Mountain Stoebe ; the leaves are pinnatifid and white with down ; 
the folioles are oval, obtuse, and entire, the staiks are upright, stiff, 
branching and perennial; the flowers grow from the sides of the 
branches on short footstalks,are of a bright yellow, and have fine hairy 
cups—this is a tender plant and requires care in its culture. 

27. C: Candidissima, (Jacea montana candidissim of C. B.) 
White Mountain Knafiweed , the stalks are upright, branching and 
about a yard high ; the leaves are exceeding white, downy, and 
composed of numerous narro w segments, each of the branches are 
terminat.d by ahead of purple flowers growing in hairy cups. 

28. C: Maximo, Siberian Centaury, hath simple, downy, furrow¬ 
ed stalks, which are declining, and garnished with a few downy un¬ 
divided leaves, the radical leaves are pinnatifid and downy, the lobes 
are spear-shaped, whole and decurrent ; the flowers grow singly in 
large swelling hairy cups from the tops of the stalks and are purple. 

29. C: Sempervirens, Evergreen Centaury , hath upright pe¬ 
rennial stalks, the leaves are spear-shaped, serrated, and continue 
all winter : the flowers are produced in hairy cups at the ends of the 
branches. This species will sometimes blow in May, and again in 
autumn. 

30. C: Stoebe, Hoary Stoebe , hath upright branching stalks, 
adorned with winged leaves, growing singly at the joints ; the ra¬ 
dical leaves are pinnatifid, hoary, and the segments are narrow and 
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Entire ; the flowers grow singly from the ends of the branches in 
oblong, scaly, hairy cups, and are purple. 

31. C: Amplexicaulibus, (Rhaponticoides Lutea of Vaill. 
Serratula aflinis, C. B. and Behen album of J. B.) Behen, hath lyre- 
shaped leaves, which spread on the ground, among these arise the 
stalks adorned with a few leaves, which embrace it with their base ; 
the flowers are produced from the ends of the branches in rough, 
scaly cups, and are yellow. 

32. C: Sub-Tomentosis, (Rha, s. Rhei. cxistimatur of Dodon, 
Rhaponticum, etc. C. B.) White Elecamfiane-leaved Centaury , hath 
oval, oblong leaves, slightly indented on the edges, downy under¬ 
neath, and grow nearly erect, in the manner of those of Elecam¬ 
pane ; the stalks are about 18 inches high, and are crowned by the 
flowers growing singly, in large scaly heads, and are purple. 

33. C: Glastifolia, Woad-leaved Centaury ; the leavesofthis 
species resemble those of woad, they grow erect, are large, long, 
undivided, and form themselves into great tufts ; among these the 
flower-stalks rise to the height of four or five feet, garnished with 
leaves growing singly at the joints, which are smaller than the radi¬ 
cal ones, and decurrent, having wings or borders running from one 
to the other; the stalks divide into a few branches near the top, each 
of which is terminated by a single head of flowers, they are yellow, 
and have scaly cups of a silvery whiteness. The roots of this spe¬ 
cies is said by some writers to be the kind kept in the shops for me¬ 
dical use.—See also the first species. 

34. C. Capiti-pini, (Chamaeleon of Lobel.) Coniferous Cen¬ 
taury , a native of the rocky parts of France, the leaves are downy, 
the radical ones spear-shaped, those on the stalk are pinnatifid, the 
stalk is low and unbranching, and the top ofit is crowned by a sin¬ 
gle head of bright purple flowers, contained in a large scaly cup ; 
broad at the base, and narrow at the top where the flowers make 
their appearance, so as to resemble the cone of the Pine Tree. 

35. C: Cichoreifoi.iis, (Jacea foliis Cichoreis of Ray ) Cichory 
leaved Knafiweed , the leaves are undivided, decurrent, serrated, and 
prickly, the stalk is winged, having membranes running from the 
base of one leaf to the other, the top of it is crowned by a head of 
purple flowers. 

36. C: Sxcui.a, Sicilian Knafnveed, the radical leaves are lyre¬ 
shaped, hoary, indented, and rough ; those of the stalks spear- 
shaped, and decurrent ; the flowers terminate the stalks in large 
oval, scaly, prickly cups, and are yellow. 

37. G: Tenuifolia, (Jacea Montana minimi of Column.) Rock 
Knafiweed, hath Inpinnated leaves, composed of many narrow parts, 
which often divide, or branch into others ; the flower-stalk is some¬ 
what angular, and divides into a few branches near the top, which 
are crowned with yellow flowers in scaly cups. 

38. C: Bipinnatifidis, (Jacea Lutea, C. B.) Yellow Prickly- 
headed Knafnveed , hath bipinnated leaves, angular stalks, crowned 
with a head of yellow flowers. 

29- C: Salman tic a, (Stoebe Salmantica of Cluss.) Italian 
Stoebe , the leaves are deeply sinuated on their edges, in the man¬ 
ner of a large whip-saw; they are moderately Urge, soft and wooly, 


the stalks grow about four or five feet high, adorned with wcoly : 
leaves like the radical ones, but smaller; the flowers come out in 
large heads at the ends of the branches, and are yellow. 

40. C: Majus, Great Austrian Centaury , the radical leaves are 
spear-shaped, soft, hairy, cut into many segments, and spread flat on 
the ground ; the stalk is near a yard high, adorned with leaves at 
the joints, which are spear-shaped and entire ; the flowers grow 
singly in large heads, from the ends of the branches, they are of a 
golden yellow colour, and have prickly cups. 

41. C: Nudiusculo, (Jacea intybacea of Barrel.) Kaked-stalked 
Knafiiveed , the stalk is simple, and sometimes entirely naked ; the 
first leaves which come out are oval and entire, but the others are 
spear-shaped, and indented at their base, the top of the stalk is crown¬ 
ed by one prickly head of reddish purple flowers. 

42. C: Unifloris, (Cyanus Creruleus of Walter. Cnicus Tin- 
gitanus of Herm.) Knafiiveed of Tangiers, hath spear-shaped, undi¬ 
vided, rigid, serrated leaves, prickly on their edges ; among these 
the flower-stalks rise, each supporting one blue flower growing in 
oblong prickly cups. 

43. C: Galactites, (Carduus galactites, J. B.) Winged-stalked 
Thistle of Crete , hath downy leaves, sin.uated, prickly, and decur¬ 
rent, the stalks appear winged, from the membranes running from 
the base of one leaf to another—the flowers are small, and have 
bristly and prickly cups- 

44. C : Frutescente, (Rhaponticoides frutescens of Vaill.) 
Shrubby Centaury , hath ligneous stalks, about three feet long, the 
leaves are spear-shaped, smooth obtuse, and garnish the stalks in 
great plenty ; the flowers grow from the tops of the stalks in large 
scaly heads, and are of a bright purple colour.—The remaining 17 
species are not noticed. 

CENTAURY, the lesser. See Gentiana. 

GENTAURELLA, a new genus of plants belonging the Tetran- 
dria Monogynia class ; the calix is divided into four deep cut seg¬ 
ments, the corolla nearly bell-shaped, also cut into four parts, 
which are erect, open, and spreading ; the seed case is oblong, 
oval, unilocular and bivalved, the seeds are numerous. This ge¬ 
nus is given by Michaux, who enumerates two species—he ob¬ 
serves that it is related to the Centaurea minore, and Gentiana. 

1. C: Verna, Vernal Cenlaurella, grows naturally in Carolina. 

2. C: Paniculata, Autumnal Centaurella 7 grows also in the 
moist and humid grounds of Carolina, it hath an erect stem, branch¬ 
ing at the joints, each of which are terminated by a panicle of small 
white flowers of an oval figure—they do not appear to be possessed 
of any remarkable properties. 

CENTELLA, a genus of the Monoecia Tetrandria class of plants, 
and 11th Natural Order, Sannentacece; the male involucruni is te- 
traphyllous, and quincjueflorous, w’ith four petals ; the female 
involucrum isdiphvllous and unifiorous, the petals four, the ger- 
men inferior, two styles, and a bilocular seed case. 
CENTENCULUS, or Centunculus , a genus of the Tetrandria Mo¬ 
nogynia class, and 20th Natural Order, Rotaceie; the calix i& 
quadrifid, the corolla is also quadrifid, and patent; the stamina 
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arc short; the capsule unilocular, cut round, or parting horizoh* 
tally. There is but one species. 

C: Anagallidiastrum, (Anagallis of Vaill. Alsine of Mentz.) 
Bastard. Pimpernel , a native of Carolina, and indeed most parts of 
the world; it is an annual plant, hath very slender, white, fibrous 
roots, the stalks are round, three or four inches long, and lie on 
the ground, the leaves are small, oval, spear-shaped, and grow 
alternately; the flowers come out singly from the wings of the 
leaves, are of a white colour and extremely small, and blow in 
April. It delights in a moist, sandy soil. 

CEODES, a genus of the Polygamia Dioecia class of plants— 
There is nocalix; the corolla is monopetalous, with a short tur¬ 
binated tube; the stamina are ten subulated filaments; the anther* 
are roundish. 

CEPA the Onion. See Allium. 

CEPHALANTHUS, Button-Wood, a genus of the Tetrandria Mo- 
nogynia class, and 48th Natural Order, Aggregate; there is no 
common calix, the proper one is superior and funnel-shaped, the 
receptacle globose and naked, with one downy seed. There is 
but one species, viz. 

C: Caroliniana, (C: Occidentalis of Mich. Scabiosa dendroides 
of Pluke.) a native deciduous tree of South-Carolina, growing natu¬ 
rally in swamps, creeks, and ponds; it is a shrub of about five or 
six feet height, not very bushy, as the branches are placed thinly 
in proportion to the size of the leaves, which wilt grow more than 
three inches long, and one and a half broad; the leaves stand oppo¬ 
site by pairs on the twigs, and sometimes by threes, they are of a 
light green colour, the upper surface smooth, they have a strong 
nerve running from the footstalk to the point, and several others 
from that on each side to the borders, these as well as the foot¬ 
stalks in the autumn die to a reddish colour; the flowers, which 
are aggregate flowers, properly so called, are produced at the ends 
of the branches in globular heads, the florets which compose these 
heads are funnel-shaped, of a yellow colour, and fastened to an axis 
which is in the middle. 

Medical virtues. “ A wash of the decoction of this plant is said to 
be good for the Palsy,” vide Mr. John Drayton’s View of South- 
Carolina, p. 62. It is considered as a valuable domestic remedy in 
the country for various complaints. 

CLRAS1IUM, Mouse-ear Chickweed , a genus of the Decandria 
Pentagynia class, and 22d Natural Order, Caryophillte; the calix 
is pentaphyllous, the petals are bifid, the capsule is unilocular, 
and opening at the top—there are 16 species, but none of them 
possessed of any remarkable property. 

1. C: Caryophyllas, (Myosotis arvensis of Vaill. Caryophyllus 
arvensofC. B.) Corn Mouse-ear Chickweed , Wild Pink , or Wild Sea 
Pink, a perennial, and native of England, See. It hath short, weak, 
slender stalks, which lie on the ground, the leaves are narrow, spear- 
shaped, obtuse, smooth, and of a whitish green colour ; the flowers 
are produced from the ends of the stalks in May or June, and are 
white. 
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2. C: Caulh-divido, Mountain Mouse-ear Chick wtcd, with weak 
branching stalks, oval, lanceolate leaves, and large snow white 
flowers. 

3. C: Procumbens, (Lychnis incona repens, C. B.) Creeping 
Mouse-ear Chickiveed, or Sea Pink , hath creeping stalks, hoary, 
spear-shaped, opposite leaves, and white flowers; it was formerly 
cultivated for edgings in gardens. 

4. C : Alpinis, (Caryopflyllus holosteus of Burser.) Austrian 
Mouse-ear Chickiveed, hath narrow, smooth, sharp pointed leaves, the 
flowers grow one or two only on a footstalk, are large, yellow, and 
very beautiful. 

5. Foliis Cordatis, Marsh Mouse-ear Chickiveed, grows, in 
marshy grounds, by the sides of rivers, and moist places, it hath 
heart-shaped, sessile opposite leaves, the flowers grow singly from 
the tops of the branches, are small and of a white colour. 

6. C: Latifolia, Broad-leaved Mouse-ear Chickiveed, hath slen¬ 
der stalks, broad, oval, and single purplish flowers. 

7. C: Tomentosis, IVooly Mouse-ear Chickiveed , the stalks are 
slender, lie on the ground, and strike root at the joints; the leaves 
are oblong, spear-shaped and downy, the flowers grow from the- 
ends and sides of the branches on branching footstalks, and are suc¬ 
ceeded by globular capsules containing the seeds. 

8. C: Sub-hirsutis, Shrubby Mouse-ear Chickiveed, the stalks 
of this species are ligneous, perennial, and (unless supported) lie on 
the ground, the leaves are narrow, spear-shaped, rigid and slightly 
covered with hairs ; the flowers are produced from the upper parts 
of the stalks in June.—The foregoing are perennials, and grow 
mostly on rocky mountains, and sandy parts of the world, they are 
propagated from seeds, or by parting the roots. The following are 
annuals. 

9. C: Connatis, Perfoliate mouse-ear Chickiveed, hath an up¬ 
right stalk about a foot high ; the leaves grow two opposite at 
the joints, and their bases join together; the flowers are white and 
shaped like those of the common duckweed. 

10. C: Viscosum, Broad-leaved viscous mouse-ear Chickiveed , 
hath erect stalks, hairy, and clammy to the touch, the leaves are 
broad, hairy and clammy; the flowers ^row from the tops of the 
stalks and wings of the leaves in June. 

11. C: Minor, Least mouse-ear C/iickiveecl, ; this is every where 
considered a weed; it is a low plant, hath slender, hoary and hairy 
stalks, the leaves are also hoary, hairy and opposite; the flowers 
are small, and being shorter than the calix, make no appearance; 
upon examination the petals will be found to be indented, and in 
each of them are found five filaments only, which bear anther*. 

12. C: Pentandris, Pentandrous mouse-ear Chickiveed, is also 
a low plant, but of a fine green colour, the petals of the flowers are 
whole and shorter than the calix; there are only five fertile stamina 
in this species. 

13. C: Corniculata, Homed mouse-ear Chickiveed, hath a Very 
branching stalk, which divides by pairs, and is a foot high; the 
leaves are spear-shaped, grow by pairs, and feels clammy to the 
touch, the flowers are white and like common Cickweed. 

vol. i. 3 a 
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14. C: Gcabrum, Mouse-ear Chickivecdof Verona, hathafibioua 
voot, from which arise many smooth stalks, to about a foot high, the 
leaves are spear-shaped, smooth, and grow opposite; the flowers 
are produced like those of the Viscosum, or 10th species- i heir 
culture is very easy by seeds. 

CERASSUS, the Cherry Tree. See Prunus. 

CERATlOLA. S eeEm/ictrum. 

CERATOCARPUS, a genus of the Monoecia Monandria class, 
and 12th Natural Order, Holoracea ; the male calix is divided in¬ 
to two parts; there is no corolla, the filament is longer than the 
calix; and has an oval, didymous anther*; the styles are two; 
the seed is two-horned and compressed. There is but one spe¬ 
cies, for which we have no English name; it is an annual, and 
native of Tartary; the stalk is upright, slender, branching, and 
six or eight inches high; the leaves are long, narrow, grassy 
pointed, and of a pale green colour; the flowers come out from 
the wings of the leaves and divisions of the branches, the male 
flowers usually grow in small clusters, and the females singly: 
they appear in July and the seeds ripen in September; these are 
easily propagated by seed sown in a sandy soil. 

CERATONIA, Carob-tree , or St. John's Bread , a genus of the 
Poly gamia Monoecia class, and 33d Natural Order, Lomentacecc ; 
(it is said to be also Dioecious, or male and female distinct on 
different plants) the calix of the males is a large perianthium 
divided, in five parts, there is no corolla, the stamens are five, 
very long oval-shaped patent filaments, with large didymous 
antherx. The calix of the females is divided by five tubercles; 
there ie no corolla; the pisti lum consists of a fleshy germen with¬ 
in the receptacle, a long filiform style, and a capitated stigma; 
the pericarpium is a large, obtuse, compressed pod, divided by 
transverse partitions and full of sweetish pulp; the seeds are 
single in each partition, roundish, compressed, hard and glossy. 
There is but one species. 

C: Siliqua, an evergreen, and native of Spain, Italy and the 
Levant; the stem is woody, thick, firm, divides into numerous 
spreading branches, and grows to be twenty or thirty feet high, the 
leaves are long and pinnated, the pinnx, being large, thick, firm 
and of a dusky green colour; the flowers are small, of a purplish 
colour, succeeded by pods as already described, and are of a brown 
colour when ripe. It is called the Carob tree., or St. John’s bread , 
from an ill founded assertion of some writers on the Scriptures, 
that those pods were the locusts St. John eat with his honey in the 
wilderness. They are propagated from seeds sown in a moderate 
hot-bed. 

Ao.'c. The pulp is thick, mealy and of a sweetish taste, and is 
many times eaten by tile poorer sort of inhabitants when there is a 
scarcity of other food, but they are apt to loosen the belly, and 
cause griping* of the jowels. 

CERA TOPHYLLUM, Horned Pond Weed , a genus of the Mo- 
noecia Polyandria class, and 15th Natural Order Inundata; the 
male calix is divided into many equal awl-shaped segments, no 
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corolla, stamina from sixteen to twenty scarcely conspicuous ilia- 
ments, having oblong, erect anther.c, longer than thecalix; fe¬ 
male calix same as male, no corolla; pistilium consists of an oval s 
compressed germen without any style, but an obtuse, oblique 
stigma; there is no, pericarpium; the seed is an oval pointed nut 
with one cell. There are two species. 

1. Trispinosis, Rough-Horned Pond Weed , grows naturally in 
ditches and ponds; it hath fibrous roots, which strike deep into 
the mud; the stalks are about two feet long, creeping and usually 
wholly immersed in the water; the leaves are numerous, rough 
to the touch, of a dusky green colour, and divided into four seg¬ 
ments called horns; the flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves, are small, of a greenish colour, and in great plenty. 

2. C: Muticis, Smooth-Horned Pond Weed , this differs from the 
foregoing only by having smooth leaves, divided into six, eight of 
more segments, called horns; the flowers are also small and green¬ 
ish. See also Potamogeton Natans. 

CERBERA, a genus of the Penlandria Monogynia class, and 30th 
Natural Order, Contort#; the calix is a perianthium composed 
of five oval, spear-shaped, pointed, spreading leaves; the corolla 
is one funnel-shaped petal, the tube is long and four-square at the 
top; the iimb is large, and divided into five obtuse, oblique parts; 
the fruit is a large, roundish, fleshy drupe, longitudinally fur¬ 
rowed on one side; the seed is a retused nut, formed of four 
valves and two cells. There are three species. 

1. C: Ahouat, Stink Tree , grows naturally in the Brazils and 
Spanish West-indies, hatha woody stem, which sends out numer¬ 
ous crooked, irregular branches, and grows to he about ten or 
twelve feet high, the leaves are oval, thick, succulent, smooth, of 
a bright green colour, and full of a milky juice; the flowers arc 
produced from the ends of the branches; they are of a cream 
colour, succeeded by fruit as already described. 

Note. The nuts of this tree are a deadly poison; and the wood, 
and the milk which flows from it, has such an intolerable stench that 
it cannot be used by the Indians: When the wood is burned it is said 
to emit a strong stench like that of human excrement. The Indians 
put small stones into shells of the nuts, tie them about their legs, 
and divert themselves with the jinglings they afford in their capers 
and dancing. 

2. C: Lactauia, (Manghas lactescens of Burm.) Milky Man- 
ghas, or Stink tree , a native of both the Indies, hath a thick woody 
stem, near thirty feet high, branching near the top, the leaves are 
spear-shaped, thick, succulent, entire, nerved transversely, grow 
alternately, and full of a milky juice; the flowers are produced in 
bunches from the ends of the branches, they are of a white colour, 
and in India are succeeded by large fleshy fruit. 

Note. The fruitof this species is also a deadly poison; it is said 
there is no antidote for either species; the wood of this also stinks 
intolerably when burned. * 

3. C: NtaiFoUA, Narrow-leaved Cerbera, grows naturally in' 
America, the stem is woody, thick, round; branching, and twelve 
or fourteen feet high; theleavesarcnariw, long, grow in clusters and 
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are full of a milky juice; the flowers are produced two or three to¬ 
gether, on long footstalks from the sides of the branches, they are 
of a yeilow colour, succeeded bv fruit; and are propagated by 
planting the nuts in pots filled with light, sandy earth and plunging 
them into a hot-bed of tanners bark. 

CERCIS, the Judas Tree , a genus of the Decandria Monogynia 
class of plants, and 33d Natural Order, Lomcntacex; the calix is a 
very short melliferous bell-shaped, one-leaved perianihium, con¬ 
vex at bottom, and indented in five parts at the top; the corolla 
consists of five petals, inserted in the calix, and these form the 
appearance of a papilionaceous flower; the alae are two petals 
fastened by long ungues and bend upwards; the vexillum is one 
roundish petal situated under the ala:; the carira consists of 
three petals which close in the form of a heart, are affixed by 
their ungues, and encloses the parts of generation, the nectari- 
um is a filiforme gland, situated under the germen; the pericar- 
pium is an oblong, obliquely accumulated pod of one cell, the 
seeds are few roundish, and annexed tq the upper suture. There 
are two species. 

1. C: Siliquastrum, (Arbor Judas of Dodon:) Common Judas 
Tree , grows naturally in Europe, from twelve to twenty feet in 
height, sending forth young branches irregularly from the very bot¬ 
tom; the stem is of a dark greyish colour, and the branches have 
a purplish cast; the leaves are smooth, heart-shaped, .and roundish, 
of a pleasant green on their upper surface, hoary underneath, and 
grow alternately on long footstalks; the flowers are of a fine purple 
colour, and their general characters indicate their structure, they 
come out early in the spring in clusters from the sides of the bran¬ 
ches, growing upon short footstalks, and are succeed by long, flat 
pods containing the seeds. 

j\ote. The name Judas Tree has been given to this from a 
fancy of one of the Fathers, that it was upon one of them Judas 
hanged himself—and the earliest writers say he hanged himself up¬ 
on a Cercic. Some people are fond of eating the flowers in sallads, 
on which account alone, in some parts this tree is propagated.— 
The varieties of this species are, 1. The Flesh coloured. 2. The 
White-jlowcred; and, 3. The Broad fiodded Judas Tree. 

2. C: Americana, (C: Canadensis Cerata agrestis Virginiana 
of Ray.) American Judas Tree , or Red Bud , an indigenous, decidu¬ 
ous tree, growing naturally in the United States ; in some positions 
it will grow to the size ol the former ; the branches are also irregu¬ 
lar, the leaves are heart-shaped, downy, and placed alternately, the 
flowers are usually of a pale red colour, and appear early in the 
spring, before the leaves are grown to their size ; there is a variety 
of this with deep red, and another with purple flowers, these two are 
often eaten in sallads, and afford an excellent pickle—they are pro¬ 
pagated from seeds, and make a very handsome appearance, one of 
them is to be seen in the Botanic Garden of South-Caroiina. 

Domestic uses. The wood is of great value in mechanical arts, as 
it polishes exceeding well, and is admirably veined with black and 
green. 
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CERF.US. See Cactus. 

CERINTHE, Honey-wort, a genus of the, Pentandria Monogynia 
class, and 41st Natural Order, Mferifolia; the calix is a perma¬ 
nent perianthium, divided into five oblong equal parts ; the co¬ 
rolla is bell-shaped, the limb tubular, ventricose, and rather thicker 
than the tube ; it is cut at the brim in five segments, and the 
mouth is open and pervious ; there is no pericarpiurn ; the seeds 
are inclosed in the calix—the seeds are two, osseous, nitid, near¬ 
ly oval, plain on one side, and convex on the other: There are 
three species. 

1. C: Minor, Smaller Honey-wort , a native perennial of the 
Southern parts of Europe ; the stalks are slender, and about two 
feet high ; the leaves are undivided, embrace the stalks with their 
base, and are of a bluish green colour ; the flowers are yellowish 
and blow in June or July. There is a notable variety of this species 
with spotted leaves and edges indented. 

2. C: Major, Greater Honey-wort, hath round, thick branching 
stalks, about two feet high, the leaves are heart-shaped, broad, ob¬ 
tuse, spotted, and of a bluish green colour, the flowers are produced 
from the tops of the branches, which bend downwards, and are of a 
reddish purple colour. There is a variety of this species with rough 
leaves, and yellow flowers, and another with flowers almost white. 

3. The third species is said to have purple flowers ; they are pro¬ 
pagated from seeds, and require but little care. 

CEROPEGI A, a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia class of plants, 
and 30th Natural Order, Contort x; there are two erect folicles, 
the seeds plumose or covered with a feathered pappus ; the limb 
of the corolla connivent or closing at top—there are two species, 
of which however I find no further accounts. 

OESTRUM, Bastard Jasmine , or Jessamine, a genus of the Pent¬ 
andria Monogynia class of plants, and 28th Natural Order, Luri - 
dx; the calix is a very short one leaved, tubular, taper perianthi¬ 
um, cut at the top into five erect, obtuse, obsolete segments, the 
corolla is one funnel-shaped petal, the tube is cylindrical, very 
long and slender ; the faux is roundish, the limb plane, folded and 
cut into five oval, equal segments; the pericarpiurn is an oval, 
oblong berry containing one cell, the seeds are many, and round¬ 
ish—there are six species, only two of which are described. 

>1. C: pKDUNcuLATis,(Jasminum Laurinis folds of Sloane, Sy- 
ringa Latifolia of Pluke.) Nocturnal Cestrum, a native of Jamaica, 
and Chili, the stem is woody, upright, divided into many slender 
branches near the upper parts, and six or eight feet high, the leaves 
are like those of the Bay Tree, smooth, firm, veined underneath and 
grow alternately on footstalks ; the flowers come out in small clus¬ 
ters on footstalks from the wings of the leaves, they are of a greenish 
yellow colour, and of the most heightened fragrance, and blow in 
August. There is a variety of this species with yellow flowers and 
dark blue poisonous fruit, but of inferior fragrance to the former, 
which has gone under the cant names ot J\ight Cneerer, Queen of the 
Evening, and Lady of the Night, from its so profusely dispersing il$ 
odoriferous particles alter sun set. 
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2. C: Sessilibits, (Laureola Sempervirens of Plnke. Hediunda 
Jasmina flore of Fevvil.) Diurnal Centrum, Queen of the Morning , or 
Lady of the Day , a native of Chili, and the Havannah ; the stern is 
woody, upright, smooth, divides upwards into many branches, and 
grows to be eight or ten feet high ; the leaves are like those oi 
Spurge Laurel, oblong, smooth, thick, of a dark and cheerful green 
colour, and grow alternately ; the flowers come out in clusters from 
the wings of the leaves, sitting close, having no footstalks ; they are 
of a white colour, and blow in July or August. They are propa¬ 
gated by cuttings planted in any of the summer months, in pots fill¬ 
ed with rich earth, and plunging them into a hot-bed of tanner’s 
bark ; or from seeds, which latter method produces the most beauti¬ 
ful trees. 

CEYLON L T LY. See Amaryllis. 

CHAEROPHYLLUM, Wild Chervil, a genus of the Pentandria 
Digynia class of plants, and 45th Natural Order, Umbellate; the 
general umbel is patent, the partial is composed of nearly the 
same number of ravs ; there is no general involucrum, the parti¬ 
al is composed of about five spear-shaped, concave, reflexed leaves 
almost the length of the umbellate; the proper perianthium is 
obsolete; the general corolla is nearly uniform; the florets have 
each five inflexed heart-shaped petals, of which the outer ones 
are rather largest; there is no pericarpium, the fruit is oval, 
oblong, pointed, and divided into two parts; the seeds are two, 
there are ten species. 

1. C: Inci >cis, (Myrrhis Perennis of Moris.) Golden-Needed 
Wild Chervil, a perennial, and native of Germany ; it sends forth 
several hairy leaves, cut into many segments ; from among these 
arise the stalks to about two feet high the flowers adorn their crowns 
in white spreading umbels, succeeded by yellow striated seeds; the 
leaves of this species affords a good green dye. 

2. C: Hirsutis, (Cerefolium Latifolium of Moris.) Hairy white 
and red flowered Wild Chervil, a perennial, and native of Switzer¬ 
land ; the stalks are equal, channelled, and about a yard high ; the 
leaves are exceeding hairy, and composed of numerous broad seg¬ 
ments, so that they form a large and finely divided leaf; the flow¬ 
ers terminate the stalks in very large umbels, some of them are red, 
others white, and often the same umbels will exhibit both of these 
colours. 

3. C: Integris, (Angelica Podagrariac of Rivinus.) Aromatic 
Wild Chervil, a perennial, and native of Lusatia; the stalks are 
equal, and of a strong scent, the leaves are large, and composed of 
many heart-shaped, oval, serrated, hairy segments, which emit a 
kind of aromatic odour : the flowers are formed into large spreading 
umbels, at the tops of the stalks, and succeeded by oblong pointed 
fruit. 

4. C: Temulentum, Rough Cow Parsley , or Rough Chervil , 
grows in hedges and flowers in July. 

,5. C: Arbouescens, Tree Chervil, is a native of the United 
States, it hath a shrubby stem, large super-decompound leaves, with 
the palms much expanded, glossy, and gash-serrate; the flowers 



are produced in thin white umbels, with a partial involucrum, and 
all the llorets are fertile: See also Scandix. 

CH AJOILI, or Chayoti , a Mexican fruit, of a round shape, and 
similar in the husk with which it is covered, to the Chesnut, 
but four or five times larger, and of a much deeper green colour ; 
its kernel is of a greenish white, and has a large stone in the mid¬ 
dle, which is white, and like it in substance ; it is boiled and the 
stone eaten with it. This fruit is produced by a twining peren¬ 
nial plant, whose generic characters are not. described_The 

root is also good to eat. 

CHALCAS, a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia class of plants ; 
the calix has five leaves ; the corolla bell shaped, with the petals 
heeled ; the stigma round headed and watery. 

CH AMiEROPS —The Humble Palm, a genus ranged in the 1st 
Natural Order, Palma Flabellifolix ; it is by Walter and Michaux 
ranged in the Hexandria Trigynia class ; and by Hanbury 
in the Polvgamia Diotcia ; the hermaphrodite calix is tripartite, 
the corolla tripetalous, there are six stamina, three pistils, and 
three monospennous plums ; the male is a distinct plant, the same 
as the hermaphrodite, except that the stamina are not distinct and 
the germen is wanting ; there are three species all natives of the 
United States. 

1. C: Acacjlis, (Palma minor of C. B. Corvpha Pumila, Walt.) 
Dwarf Palm, Palmetto, or Thatch. The root is spreading, the leaves 
are elevated on footstalks, like common Fern, are flat on one side 
and convex on the other ; at first they are closed or shut up like a 
fan, and afterwards spread open ; when they are ten or fourteen, 
and sometimes eighteen inches long, and near a foot broad, they 
have many foldings like a fan, and are finely serrated ; among these 
arise the spadix for the support of the flowers, which issue from a 
spatha. 

2. C: Serrulata, Saw Palmetto, and 3. C: Pamletto, (Cory- 
pha Palmetto of Walt.) Great Cabbage Palm . See Arecd , and C'o- 
ry/iha. 

CHAR A, Home Tail , a disputed genus of plants, some classing it in 
the Cryptogamia Algsc, and others, in the Monoecia Monandria 
class of plants; the calix is very small and composed of two leaves, 
there is no corolla, others say there is neither male calix, or co¬ 
rolla, and the anther a. placed under the germen ; the female calix 
is tetraphyllous, no corolla, the stigma quinquefide, with one 
roundish seed, the latter we take to be the most correct; they 
are however not worth contention, as they are never cultivated,, 
they grow naturally in ditches, standing waters, and moist places. 
The species are four, 

1. C: Foetiduji, (Equisetum foetidum of C. B.) Common Chara , 
or Stinking IVater Horse Tail , hath fibrous creeping roots, the stalks 
are round, slender, smooth, striated, jointed, branching, partly pro¬ 
cumbent, and two or three feet long ; the leaves are small, oblong, 
and cut or jagged on their edges; the seeds are small, oval, glossy, 
and the whole plant has a disagreeable smell. 

2. C: Coralloides, (Equisetum s. Eiippuris lacustris of Pluke.) 
Brittle Chara, or Coralline flame Tail , tint stalks are numerous, 
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round, jointed, striated, a foot and a half high, armed with thick 
strong spines at tin* joints ; the leaves are long, narrow, of a grey- 
colour, and come out all round the stalks, at the joints ; the whole 
plant is extremely brittle, and of a coralline taste when chewed. 

3. C: Spinosis, Prickly Chora , hath numerous round slender, 
branching procumbent stalks, beset with a great number of long 
slender prickles ; the leaves are long, narrow, slender, and stand 
thick at the joints ; the whole plant is of a greyish green colour, and 
creeping under the water. 

4. C: Transfluens, Smooth Chara , the stalks are slender, hol¬ 
low jointed, less brittle than any of the sorts, and have no spines at 
the joints, the leaves are numerous, long and narrow, and usually 
of a brownish green colour. 

CH \STE TREE. See Vitex. 

CHEIRANTIIUS, IVall Flower , and Stock July Flower, a genus of 
the Tetradvnamia Siliquosa class, and 3^th Natural Order, Siliyuo- 
ste ; the calix is a compressed perianthium, composed of four spear 
shaped, concave, erect, connivent, deciduous leaves, of which the 
two outer are swelling at their base; the corolla consists of four 
roundish petals, longer than the calix, and placed opposite in form 
of a cross; the pericarpium is a long compressed pod, the seeds 
are numerous, sub-oval, and compressed—there are 13 species. 

1. C: Integerrimis, (Leucojum Hortense, C. B. Viola of Lo- 
bel.) Ju v Flower, or Stock Gillijlower , grows naturally on the Sea 
Coasts of Spain ; this plant may be very properly ranked among 
the biennials, as it is generally the second year before it is in lull 
glory. The root of the Stock July Flower, is white, ligneous and 
thick, the plant in some of the varieties will grow to near a yard in 
height; the stalk is woody and tough, it is single, branching irre¬ 
gularly near the top, and covered with a light down ; the leaves are 
spear-shaped, their edges are entire, they are covered with a downy 
matter, and their colour is of a bluish green, the branches are ter¬ 
minated by the flowers, which grow in loose spikes, and possess the 
utmost purity of fragrance, but that is often tainted by the scent is¬ 
suing from the stalks and leaves, which on being bruised, emit a 
disagreeable odour, which too often overpowers the natural sweet¬ 
ness of the flower itself. This species varies without bounds in 
colouring, but the most remarkable varieties are 1. the Pale Red, or 
Queen Stock Gillijlower, 2. the Deefi Red , or Brumpion Stock July 
flower, 3. the White Stock, 4. the Variegated Stock July jlower. These 
also have their different tints, tendencies and properties, but it is in 
their double state they are chiefly admired. 

2. C: Undulatus, Clustered Waved-ltaved Chciranthus, a peren¬ 
nial, the place of whose nativity is not known; it hath fibrous roots, 
a thick, naked and erect stalk, the leaves terminate the top of it 
in large clusters; they are fessile and recurved, waved in their 

' edges, and very downy, they are spear-shaped, but their points 
are obtuse; the flowers are purple, and grow from the sides of the 
stalks in spikes. 

3. C: Virginiana, (Hespins Maritima of Tourne) Dwarf 
Virginian Stock, an annual low plant, growing on the sea coasts, 
it. seldom rises higher than half afoot; the leaves are spear-shap- 
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ed; and of a thickish consistence, and of a greenish colour, the 
ends not very acute; the branches are very diffuse, grow irregular, 
and intermix with one another; the flowers are produced in loose 
spikes at the end of the branches, each being composed of four 
petals placed opposite to each other; and are of a purple colour. 

4. C: Subdentatis, (Leucojum incanum minus of C. 13.) Ten 
Weeks Stock , an annual plant about a foot high; the stalk is smooth, 
round and branching, the,leaves are placed on it without order, are 
of a lanceolated figure, a little indented, have their ends obtuse, 
and are very hoary; the flowers are produced from the ends of the 
branches in loose spikes, of the following varieties, viz. red, white, 
purple and variegated. 

5. C: Lanceolatis, Narrow-leaved Sea Stock July Jloiver , hath 
a stalk a foot high, which is ligneous, downy and branching; the 
leaves are many, narrow, and spear-shaped; the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in loose spikes of a bright red colour. 

6. C: Foliis Lyratis, Broad-leaved Sea Stock, the leaves are 
near an inch broad, and about two inches long, lyre-shaped, sinu- 
ated on their edges and very downy; the stalks are slender, weak, 
hoary and garnished with small, sinuated, hoary leaves; the flowers 
are produced from the ends of the branches in loose spikes of a pur¬ 
ple colour, succeed by three pointed, downy pods. 

7. C: Hirsutis, (Foliis Obovatis) Hairy-fioddcd Cheiranthus , 
hath spear-shaped, retuse leaves, a little indented, and purplish 
flowers. 

8. C: Tetragonis, Quadrangular-fiodded Cheiranthus, of which 
there are two remarkable varietes, one with indented leaves, the 
Other entire; they are spear-shaped, smooth and sit close to the 
stalks; the flowers are yellow—-this species will flourish upon old 
walls, rubbish, &c. 

9. C: Lav endue /e: folio, Cylindrical-fiodded , Lavender-leaved 
Cheiranthus , the leaves are narrow, smooth, and resemble those of 
Lavender; the flowers are small and of a worn cut purple colour, 
succeeded by cylindrical pods. 

10. C: Glabris,&c. Common Wall-flower, or single yellow July 
flower. The varieties of Wall-flowers are truly great, and the pa¬ 
rent of them all is the present, which grows naturally on the old 
walls at Leicester, and many other parts of England; it is a peren¬ 
nial, with a long, ligenous and tough root; the stalks are also tough 
and woody; their height differ according to soil and situation, they 
divide into several branches, that are angular and are covered with 
a whitish bark; the leaves are spear-shaped, smooth and acute; the 
flowers are produced in spikes from the ends of the branches, they 
are yellow, very fragrant, and show themselves in full blow from 
old walls during most of the summer months—the following are the 
varieties of this parent plant—1. The winter Wall-flower—-2. The 
common double Wall-flower. 3. The dwarf double. 4. The large 
growing double. 5. The bloody. 6. The double bloody. 7. 1 he 
old double bloody. 8. The white. 9. The cream coloured, and, 
10. The variegated Wall-flower—several of which are considered 
as distinct species by some Botanists. They are all propagated 
from seeds or slips. 
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CHELIDONIUM, Celandine , a genus of the Polyandria Mono* 
gynia class, and 27th Natural Order, Phoeadex; the calix is a 
roundish perianthium coinposed of two oval, concave, obtuse, 
caducous leaves; the corolla consists of four large, roundish, 
plain, patent petals, that are narrow at their base, the pericar- 
piiun is a cylindric pod formed of one or two valves, the seeds are 
numerous, small, oval and smooth. There are four species. 

1. C: Umbf.llatis, (C: Majus Vulg: of C. B.) the Common 
Greater Celandine , the Perennial Celandine , hath a thick knobby root 
of a deep red colour, which being broken emit a yellow juice; the 
stalks are round, hairy, branching, jointed and grow two feet or more 
high; the leaves are large and composed of many folioles, which 
are indented or jagged on their edges; the flowers are of a golden 
yellow colour, come out from the ends of the stalks in May and 
June, and the seeds ripen soon after the flowers are fallen, they 
grow common in lanes and road sides in many parts of England, and 
consist of two notable varieties, viz. common, greater and jagged¬ 
leaved. 

Part used. The leaves and root. 

Sensible properties. Smell disagreeable, taste somewhat bitterish 
very acrid, biting and binning in the mouth, the root is the most 
acrid. 

Medical virtues. It is stimulating, aperient, diuretic and sudorific, 
the juice has long been celebrated in disorders of the eyes, but re¬ 
quires plentiful dilution lobe applied with fafety to that tender organ 
-—it has been applied with success for extirpating warts, cleansing 
old ulcers, and in cataplasms, for the h’erfies Miliaris. This acrimo¬ 
nious plant is rarely given internally, it is however particularly re¬ 
commended in the slow kind of jaundice, where there are no symp¬ 
toms of inflammation, and in dropsies; half a drachm or a drachm 
of the dried root is directed for a dose, or an infusion in wine; some 
suppose this root to have been Helmonts specific in the Hydrops 
Ascites. 

2. C: Amplexicaulibus, (Papaver corniculatum luteum ofC. B.) 
Yellow-horned Poppy , so named from its crooked seed vessels re¬ 
sembling horns, an annual plant growing naturally on the sea coasts 
of Europe and America; tlie stalks are round, smooth, robust, 
jointed, branching, of a greyish green colour, and grow to about 
two feet high; the leaves are large, of a thick consistence, and of 
the same colour with the stalk, the radical ones are pinnatifid, the 
upper ones are lobated and embrace the stalks with their base, 
the flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves on short 
footstalks, are large, of a yellow colour, come out in July, and re¬ 
semble those of poppy; this plant on being W'ounded discharges a 
yellow juice in plenty. 

3. ^^: Hispidum, (Glaucium hirsutum of Tourne, Papaver 
Phosnicium Glabtum et Hirsutum of C. B.) Scarlet-horned Poppy , 
an annual plant, of which there are two principal varieties, the one 
smooth the other hairy; they both grow to about a foot and a half 
high, the leaves are large, finely jagged, sit close to the stalk and 
are very beautiful; the flowers are scarlet, and like those of Poppy, 
-are of short duration; the leaves of the hairv sort are narrower and 
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more finely divided than the smooth the flowers are succeeded by 
Jong, hispid, horn-like pods containing the seeds. 

4. C: Unifloris, (Papaver violaceo flore of Clus.) Violet-co¬ 
loured horned Po/i/ny, or Pilenvort , is also an annual and native of 
Europe, the stalks rise to about a foot high, are smooth, and divide 
into two or three branches only; the leaves are composed of many 
narrow parts, elegantly divided, smooth, and of a lucid green co¬ 
lour; the flowers come out from the wings of the leaves on slender 
footstalks, and are of a fine violet colour, succeeded by pods like 
the foregoing. 

Note. It is said that the roots of this plant consist of slender fibres 
with some little tubercles among them resembling the Hxmor- 
rhoides, (Piles) from whence it has been concluded that this root 
must needs be of wonderful efficacy for the cure of that disease. 
CHELONE, Bastard Pox-Glove, a genus of the Didynamia An- 
giospermia class, and 40th Natural Order, Persona tx; the cahx 
is a very short, permanent Perianthium of one leaf, divided at 
the top into five oval, erect segments; the corolla is a ringent, or 
grinning petal; the tube is cylindrical and very short, the mouth 
is inflated, oblong, convex above and plane below; the upper 
lip is obtuse and emarginated, the lower lip is lightly trihd ; 
the pericarpium is an oval capsule of two cells, the seeds are 
numerous, roundish, and have a membranaceous border. There 
are three species, viz. 

1. C: Glabra, (Digitalis Mariana of Ray and Pluke.) Virginian 
Smooth Clielone , or Bastard Fox-Glove , an indigenous perennial, of 
which there are two remarkable varieties, one with white, and ano¬ 
ther with a beautiful rose coloured flower, which blow late in the 
autumn; in some of this latter variety the flowers are of a deep red, 
in others paler, and in others a bright purple; they grow naturally 
in Carolina, Virginia, &c. See. it hath thick creeping roots, which 
spread themselves all around and overrun small plants that are near 
them, from these roots in every place where they run, rise the 
stalks, which are about two feet high, and are smooth and chan¬ 
nelled; the leaves are spear-shaped, pointed, serrated and grow op¬ 
posite by pairs at the joints; the flowers terminate the stalk in spikes 
of one or other of the colours already mentioned, they blow from 
August till October or November. 

2, C: Hirsutis, (Digitalis Virginiana of Pluke.) Virginian rough 
Chelone , or Bastard Fox-Glove , a perennial and native of Virginia; 
this also hath spreading roots and stalks that attain the same height 
with the former, they are very hairy, and garnished with hairy, 
spear-shaped leaves at the joints; the flowers terminate, the stalks 
in spikes; they are of several varieties, such as the white, the red, 
the pale blue and the purple; they blow with the former. 

o. C: Amrlexicaulibus, (Asarina amplex: of Miller, Penstel- 
mon of Micheli.) Penstelmon Chelone , an indigenous perennial, 
growing naturally in Virginia; the roots of this .species are not 
spreading like the others, and are of shorter continuance, seldom 
lasting longer than two or three years, the stalks are upright, branch¬ 
ing and will grow to about a foot and a halt high, the leaves are 
spear-shaped, oblong and pointed, they grow opposite by pairs unc. 
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embrace the stalks with their base; from the divisions of the stalks 
the flowers are produced in short loose spikes, they are small and 
of a purple colour and blow earlier than the foregoing, viz. in June 
or July. The culture of this species is best performed by seeds, 
the others by parting the roots in Autumn; they grow readily in 
any soil or situation. 

CUENOPOUIUM, Goose-foot , &c, a genus of the Pentandria D.i- 
gynia class, and 12th Natural Order, Uoloracex; the calix is a 
permanent perianthium, composed of five oval, concave leaves; 
there is no corolla nor pericarpium, the calix closing becomes 
pentagonal and encloses the seed, which is single, round and 
depressed. There are 27 species. 

1. C: Bonus henricus, (Lapathum Sylvest: C. B.) Common 
English herb Mercury , Good Henry , or All Good , a perennial and 
native of Europe, it grows common among rubbish, the stalks are 
thick, striated and grow to about two feet high; the leaves are large, 
triangular, sagittated, whole and grow on long strong footstalks; 
the flowers are produced from the lops of the stalks in close spikes, 
are of a yellowish green colour, and blow in June, July and August, 

Part used. The leaves. 

Medical virtues. Emollient, though rarely used in practice; the 
leaves are applied as a domestic remedy for healing slight wounds, 
cleansing old ulcers and other like purposes. 

Domestic uses. The poorer class of people in Europe cultivate 
this plant, and boil the leaves while young in their broths, and the 
young shoots they pull and dress as a substitute for Asparagus. Its 
roots are frequently given to sheep affected with a cough, and are 
supposed to afford an excellent remedy for preventing consumptions 
i.i these useful animals. 

2. C: Perenne, Pennsylvania Goose-foot , an indigenous peren¬ 
nial, whose stalks grow to about eighteen inches high, the leaves are 
oval, oblong and indented; the flowers grow in close clusters from 
the ends of the stalks, they are small, having no petals, of an herba¬ 
ceous colour, and blow in July. 

3. C: Integerrimis, (Linaria Scopariaof C. B. Osyrisof Doaon: 
Summer , or Mock Cypress , or Belvedere , an annual exotic., growing 
naturally in Greece, China and Japan. This plant is in great esteem 
with many, from its manner of growth which is truly pyramidical 
and much resembles that of the cypress (cedar?) tree, the numerous 
branches which it closely sends forth to form such a figure, are plen¬ 
tifully adorned with narrow, spear-shaped, plane, whole leaves of a 
light and pleasant green colour, it is in its greatest beauty before 
the flowers come out, as the weight of the seeds on swelling weigh 
down the branches and destroy the uniformity and beauty of the 
plant. 

4. C: Virginicum, Bearded Goose-foot , an indigenous annual, 
low, branching plant, hardly afoot high, the leaves are succulent, 
spear-shaped, fleshy and obtuse, the flowers grow in round bearded, 
bunches, but having no petals make little appearance. 

5. C: Botrys, (C: Anthelminthicum ot Walt, and Mich. Botrys 
Ambrosiodes vulg. of C. B.) Jerusalem Oak , or JVormseed , an indi¬ 
genous annual plant, of which there are several remarkable varic- 


lies. It is a plant of little beauty, it grows luxurientlv in Caroling 
in hedges, pannels of fences, &c. It is said to have a line fragrance, 
smelling somewhat like Ambrosia. The smell is however not 
agreeable to many. The stalks rise to about two feet high, the 
leaves are oblong, sinuated, of a light green colour, and grow alter¬ 
nately; the flowers grow in loose spikes from the upper parts of the 
plant in July and the seeds ripen in September. 

Part used. The seed, sometimes the whole plant. 

Sensible frofierties. Smell very strong, though not disagreeable 
to all, a warm, bitter, pungent, acrimonious taste. 

Medical virtues. Carminative, Pectoral, \nthelmenthic; the ex¬ 
pressed juice of the leaves is given in doses of a tea or table spoon¬ 
ful, mixed with molasses for children with worms; the seeds re¬ 
duced to fine powder; and made into an electuary with syrup; is 
also administered with the same intention in doses of a tablespoon¬ 
ful for several successive mornings, until the desired effect is ob¬ 
tained, the patient is kept without nourishment for some hours af¬ 
ter each dose. 

JVotc. It is asserted that the whole seed produce worms in the 
stomach, and that if a parcel of the seed be inserted into a loaf of 
bread while baking, by splitting the loaf, and placing the seeds on 
the incised parts, then closing them, and baking the bread tho¬ 
roughly—then re-opening the same, the seeds will be found con¬ 
certed into worms! Such is the report, what credit may be due to 
it, I leave to the determination of those who, either have, or may 
hereafter, put it to the trial. 

6. Mexicanave, (Botrys Odorate of Moris.) Oak of Caffiadocia; 
this is another species of an agreeable odour like the former, the 
stalk hardly rises to a foot high; the leaves are spear-shaped, ob¬ 
long, indented or hollowed on both sides in the manner of oak 
leaves, and are purple on their under side; the flowers are produced 
from the upper part of the plant in loose naked spikes in July— 
the foregoing are those that are mostly cultivated among other 
annuals in a Flower-Garden; the following grow wild, and are con¬ 
sidered as weeds. They are annuals. 

7. C: Confertis, Ufright Blit e, hath upright, branching stalks, 
the leaves triangular and indented; the flowers come out in long, 
clustered spikes from the wings of the leaves, and make but little 
show, having no petals. 

8. C: Cordato-triangularibus, (Atriplex sylvest latifolia of 
C. B.) Shar/i-leaved Goose-foot , has an upright, branching stalk, 
about a foot and a half high; the leaves are thick, bright, nearly tri¬ 
angular, with their edges cut into many segments, the lower ones 
having strong footstalks; the flowers are produced in spikes from 
the sides of the branches. 

9. C: Deltoide, (Biitum ficus folio of Ray) Latc-jlcovered Elite, 
hath a strong, upright, branching stalk; the leaves are large, angu¬ 
lar, hoilouedon their edges, and much resembling those of the 
Fig tree. It produces its flowers like the others. 

10. C: Pes: ansfrinis, Common Goose foot, or Sow-Bane, grows 
naturally on rubbish banks, old walls, Sec. it hath an upright, striat¬ 
ed, strong branching stalk, about a foot and a half high, the leaves 
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are broad, and shaped like the foot of a goose; the flowers are of a 
reddish colour, and are produced like the foregoing. 

11. C: Rhomboideo, Common Orach, hath an upright, striated, 
strong branching stalk of about two feet and a half high ; the leaves 
are large, oblong, angular, bright, unequally sinuatedon their bor¬ 
ders, and shaped like those of the Guelder Rose : The flowers are 
produced like the foregoing—there is a variety with roundish leaves: 

12. C: Sylvestris, Green Elite, hath leaves like the foregoing, 
with the edges indented, though there is a variety with oblong, thick 
obtuse, entire leaves; the flowers are produced from the ends of 
the branches in branching naked spikes. 

13. C: Ac.er-folio, (Foliiscordatis angluato acuminatis,) Ma¬ 
ple-leaved Elite, is a strong branching plant, about two feet high, the 
leaves are large, cordated, angular, and have their edges cut and 
serrated, like the common Maple ; the flowers grow in long naked 
branching spikes, from the tops of the plants. 

14. C: Polyspermum, Round-leaved Elite, or Allseed Gooscfoot, 
hath a weak decumbent stalk, the leaves oval, and undivided, the 
flowers grow in such plenty from the tops of the stalks ; that when 
the seeds begin to swell, the plant is loaded with them. This curi¬ 
ous plant has not hitherto been converted to any useful purposes, 
though it is believed that its numerous seeds might be advantage¬ 
ously employed, where it grows, in feeding poultry. Perhaps it is 
a variety of the Quinoa, which grows in the mountains of Peru, 
where each plant affords upwards of a thousand grains, equal, if not 
superior to rice. As it is said in the French “ Annee Litteraire,” 
for 1781, that this exotic vegetable is a species of the Goosefoot. 

15. C : Ovato-oblongis, Oak-leaved Elite, hath oval, oblong 
Jeave c , downy underneath, and sinuated on their edges, in the manner 
of those of the Oak Tree ; the flowers are produced from the wings 
of the leaves in single spikes, like the former. 

16. C: Vulvaria, (Atriplex fetida of C. B.) Stinking Orach , 
hath low, weak branching stalks, and angular, oval, and undivided 
leaves ; the flowers and seeds are produced from the ends and sides 
of the branches; the whole plant has a disagreeable smell, and grows 
commonly on rotten dung-hills, rubbish, old walls, Sec. See Atri¬ 
plex Hastata » 

17. G: Album, White Goosefoot, or Common Wild Orach , is said 
to be a native of Carolina, growing in corn-fields, &c. it is a trouble¬ 
some weed among grain, nevertheless, in the banks of the Volga, 
the German colonists make use of its very abundant seed, by mix¬ 
ing it with bread corn, and also boiling it separately, in form of 
groats. 

18. C: Maritimum, Sea Goosefoot, Small Glassiuort, or Sea Elite , 
is also said to be a native of Carolina, abounding on the Sea Shores, 
and flowering in the months of July and August. Dr. Withering 
mentions it as an excellent pot-herb. In Siberia and Astracan, the 
inhabitants obtain from this plant, their pot-ash, which probably 
partakes more of the nature of Soda. 

19. C: Fruticosum, Shrub Stone Cro/;,ov Glasssvort. 

20. C: Sempervirexs, Evergreen Goosefoot, a native of Bonaria 
it is a beautiful green-house plant, the stalks are shrubby, and di- 


vide into a few slender tranches ; the leaves are composed of numer. 
ous narrow segments, they are beautifully divided, and continue 
green all the year; and it is from these that the plant derives its 
chief excellence, for the flowers are small, and are adorned with no 
petals; they come out from the wings of the leaves, and sit close, 
having no footstalks. It is propagated by slips or cuttings in the 
spring, and treated as other tender plants are; the other kinds 
require nothing more than to sow the seeds. 

21. C: Aristatum, Aimed. Coastfoot. See also Atrijilex Lli- 
tum , and Linaria. 

CHERLERIA, a genus ofthe Decandria Trigynia class, and 22d 
Natural Order, CaryophylLex ; the calix is a perianthium compo¬ 
sed of five spear-shaped, concave, equal leaves; there is no co¬ 
rolla, there are five small eipargined nectarrums placed circularly ; 
the pcricarpium is an oval capsule, formed of three valves, and 
containing three cells ; the seeds are two or three, and kidney¬ 
shaped—there is but one species, Plukenet calls it Lychnis Alpina , 
Morison and Parkinson, Sedum Montanum. It grows naturally 
on the Helvetian and Vallesian mountains, the stalks are thick, 
tender, and six or eight inches high ; the leaves are of a thickish 
consistence of a greyish green colour, and grow alternately ; the 
flowers are produced in clusters from the tops ofthe stalks, they 
are small, of a yellow colour, and blow in July or August: Being 
a perennial plant it is propagated from parting the roots, or from 
seed sown in a light dry soil, and shady situation. 

CHERRY. See Primus. 

GHERVIL. See Chacrophyllum. 

CHESNUT TREE. See Fag us. 

CHICH PEA. See Cicer. 

CHILDING PINK. See Dranthus Prolifa. 

CHINA ASTER. See Aster Chinensis. 

CHINA BRIER, or China Root. See S/nilax. 

CHINESE HEMP. See Crotalaria. 

CHINA ROSE. See Hibiscus Rosa Sinensis. 

CHINQUAPINE, or Chincu/iiu. See Fagus. 

CHIOCOCCA, Snow-berry Tree , a genus of the Pentandria Mo- 
nogynia class of plants, and 48th Natural Order, Aggregate; the 
calix is a permanent perianthium, situated above the germen, and 
indented in five parts at the top ; the corolla is one infundibuli- 
forme petal, the tube is long and patent, the limb is divided into 
five equal, acute, reflexed segments, the pericarpium is a round¬ 
ish compressed berry, crowned by the calix and containing one 
cell; the seeds are two—there are two species. 

1. C: Racf.mosa, (Lonicera of the Spec: Plant.) Racemose Ohio - 
gocca , or Snow-berry Tree , a native of Florida and the West Indies, 
the stalks are woody, weak, and send forth several slender branches, 
which are unable to support themselves erect; the leaves are spear- 
shaped, oblong, pointed, smooth, and grow opposite to each other at 
the joints ; the flowers arc produced in branches from the ends and 
on each side of the branches, they are of a yellowish colour, succeed¬ 
ed by berries that are of a snow white colour when ripe, whence 
the name Snow-berry Tree. 
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2. C: Alternis, Nocturnal Chrccocca, a nntivc of the warrri 
parts oi America, it rises with a shrubby branching staik, to eight 
or ten ieet high ; the leaves are smooth, of an elegant green colour 
on their upper side, greyish underneath, and grow alternately, the 
flowers are produced from the w ings of the leaves, at the upper 
part of the branches, and are succeeded by roundish compressed 
berries: '1 hese are stove plants, and may be propagated from cut¬ 
tings ()•• from seeds ; either way they require the hot-bed. 
CHIONANTHUS, The Snow Dro/i, or Fringe Tree , a genus of 
the Diandria Monogynia class, and 44th Natural Order; Se/iiarix; 
the calix is a monophyllous, erect, pointed, permanent perianthi- 
um, divided into four parts ; the corolla is one funnel-shaped pe¬ 
tal, the tube very short, spreading, and the length of the cajix ; 
the limb is cut into four very long, narrow, erect, acute segments, 
the pericurpium is a roundish unilocular drupe, the seed is a sin¬ 
gle and striated nut— there is but one species. 

C: Virginica, Snow Drop, or Fringe Tree, an indigenous plant, 
growing naturally in the maritime parts of Carolina, Virginia, &c. 
it wiil grow to the height of about fifteen feet, the stem is rough, 
and of a dark brown colour ; the leaves are large, shaped like a 
Laurel, broad and roundish, of a fine deep green on their upper 
surface, but rather hoary ; the flowers come out in hunches in May, 
from every part of the tree, and are of a pure white colour ; its na¬ 
tive situation is by the sides of rivulets, and when in bloom resem¬ 
bles a tree covered with snow, whence its first name, and these 
hanging down in large bunches, cut into many segments, resembling 
fringe, whence the latter name. After the flowers are fallen off, 
the fruit appears, which grows to the size of a Sioe, having a stone 
in the middle. It is propagated by seeds and by layers. 
CHIRONIA, American Centaury , a genus of the Pentandria Mo- 
nogynia class, and 20th Natural Order, Rotaceg ; the calix is a 
one-leaved permanent perianthium, divided into five oblong, acute, 
erect parts ; the corolla is one equal petal, the tube is the length 
of the calix, the limb is divided into five oval, unequal spreading 
segments; the pericarpium is a capsule, in others a berry, the 
seeds are small and numerous, there are eight species. 

1. C: 1 rinervis, (Lysimachi.e ufBurm.) Trinervous Chironia , 
Or Centaury , a beautiful annual, and native of the Cape of Good- 
Hope ; it hath a herbaceous branching stalk, two or three feet high, 
the leaves are spear-shaped, trinervous, pointed and sinuated on their 
edges ; the flowers are produced from the tops of the stalks, are 
large, of a fine blue colour, and blow in July or August. 

2. C: Fruticosa, (C: Gampanulatis of Lin. C: Gracilis of Mi- 
ehaux) Shrubby Cufisuliferous Chironia, an indigenous plant grow¬ 
ing naturally in Carolina, it hath a fibrous, spreading root, the stalks 
are woody, but soft, round, send forth several erect branches from 
the sides, and grow to about three feet high ; the leaves are nar¬ 
row, succulent, obtuse, and a little downy underneath ; the flowers 
come out from the ends of the branches, they are large, of a bright 
red colour, and have campanulated, or bell-shaped cups—they blow 
in June., 
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3. C: Baccifera, (Centaurea Minusof Olden!.) Shrubby berry bear¬ 
ing Chironia , a native of /Ethiopia, the stalk is woody, round, jointed, 
branching, and three or four feet high ; the leaves are narrow, suc¬ 
culent, thick and short; the flowers are produced from the ends of 
the branches, they are of a beautiful red colour, blow in June, suc¬ 
ceeded by oval pulpy berries containing the seeds. 

4. C: Paniculata, grows naturally in Carolina and Georgia, 
hath a firm, erect stem, the leaves are lance-shaped, and linear, the 
flowers are produced in panicles. 

5. C: Angularis, Common Jlmerican Centaury , a native of the 
wet, moist places of Carolina ; there are two varieties of this species, 
the one withshortoval, or suborbiculate, heart-shaped leaves, the other 
lance-shaped and linear; it hath an erect square stem, garnished 
with leaves of one or other of the foregoing characters, and which 
embrace the stalk with their base ; the flowers are produced in a 
corymbus, and are of a rose colour. 

j\ote. These plants have the appearance of Lesser Centaury. 
(Gentiana Centaureum.) This species is a very agreeable, simple 
bitter, and is used as such in relaxed stomachs, See. 

6. C: Calycosa, (C: Dichotoma of YY'alt.) also a native of Ca¬ 
rolina. hath an erect leafy stalk ; the leaves are oblong-oval, the 
flowers are solitary, and of a pale rose colour. 

7. C: Chloroides, (Chlora dodecandria of Linn.) hath a smooth 
stalk, somewhat weak and leaning; the leaves are lance-shaped, 
and erect, the flowers are small and rose coloured— they are pro¬ 
pagated by seeds sown in light sandy earth. 

CHLORA, Yellow Centaury , a genus of the Octandria Monogynia 
class of plants ; the calix is octophvllous, the corolla monope- 
talous, and octofid, the capsule unilocular, bivalved and polysper- 
mous. Formerly this plant was considered as a species of the 
Gentiana, and 5th class ; it was then removed to the 8th class, 
first with the title of Blackstonia and now under the present, in 
which we will arrange but one species, the remainder will be 
found among the Chironia and Gentiana Genuses. 

C: Perfoi.iata, Yellow Centaury , or Yellow Perfoliate Gentian , 
is found in pastures on a chalky soil ; it is easily known by its per¬ 
foliate leaves, smooth, upright stalks, and yellow flowers ; it has 
eight stamens, the calix and corolla each eight leaves, a simple 
style, and the stigma four cleft. This, it is presumed, by some is 
considered as the 8th species of the genus Chironia. 

CHLORIS, a genus of the Triandria Digynia class of plants, and 
4th Natural Order, Gramina ; it is a genus of grasses, nearly 
allied to the Cynosurus, or Dog's-tail Grans — Michaux enumerates 
four species as natives of Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and the Il¬ 
linois. See Cynosurus. 

CHONDR1LLA, Gum Succory , a genus of the Syngenesia Polyga- 
mia iEqualis class, and 49th Natural Order, Composite; the com¬ 
mon calix is calculated, and cylindrical, the scales are many, 
narrow, and equal, except a few at the base which are very short ; 
the corolla is imbricated and uniform, the florets are each one 
tongue-shaped, narrow, truncated petal, that is, indented in four 
or flve parts at the top ; there is no pericarpium, the seeds are 
yo^. i. * D 
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single, oval, compressed, rough, crowned with simple stipitatec] 
down, and are enclosed in the calix—there is but one species. 
C: Juncea, Rushy Viscous Gum Succory, a perennial, and native 
of Germany, 5kc. The roots are large, thick, and full of viscous 
juice , they strike deep into the ground, and spread themselves un¬ 
der the surface to a considerable distance, from these arise many 
pinnatifid leaves, which are long and finely divided ; the stalks are 
slender, limber, and tough like rushes ; they grow about three feet 
high, and are garnished with leaves which are spear-shaped, nar¬ 
row and entire ; the flowers are produced from the tops of the stalks 
and branches, are of a pale yellow colour and much resemble those 
of the Lettuce—they blow in July. 

CHOCOLATE TREE. See Theobroma Cacao . 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, Corn Alary gold, life, a genus of the Syn- 
genesia Polygamia Superflna class, and 49th Natural Order, Com- 
fiositce ; the calix is hemispherical and imbricated ; the corolla is 
compound and radiated, the hermaphrodite florets are numerous 
in the disc, and each consists of one funnel-shaped petal, the same 
length with the calix, and divided at the top into five spreading 
segments, the females in the radius are ligulated, oblong and in¬ 
dented at the top in three parts ; there is no pericarp, the re¬ 
ceptacle is naked, punctated, and convex--ihere are 19 species. 

1. C: Leuc anthemum, (Beilis Major of the Ancients,) Greater 
Daisy , Great White Ox-eye , Moon-flower , or Daisy Goldins , and 
sometimes called Corn Mary gold, a perennial plant, growing natu¬ 
rally in the meadow and pasture grounds of Europe ; the radical 
leaves are broad, indented, and spread upon the ground ; the upper 
ones are oblong, narrow, serrated, and embrace the stalks with their 
base, the stalks grow to be near two feet high, and each of them are 
crowned a fair large white flower, of the elegant shape of the coni- ( 
mon Daisy, but much larger ; they blow in June, and are possess¬ 
ed of little or no smell, or odour. 

Part used. The leaves. 

Medical virtues. Dioscorides recommends the bruised leaves to 
be applied to cold scirrhous tumours, and says that a decoction of 
them if taken by persons subject to the jaundice, immediately after 
coming from the tepid bath, it will tend to restore their natural 
colour. 

Domestic uses . The young leaves may be eaten in sallads, and 
horses, sheep, and goats relish it, though cows and swine refuse it ; 
in gardens where a large border is required this is an elegant and 
appropriate plant for the purpose. 

2. C: American a, Creeping Daisy , a perennial, and native of 
North America, though what particular part is not mentioned, it 
hath a creeping root, the lower leaves are broad, serrated, and lie on 
the ground ; those on the stalks are narrow, spear-shaped, serrated 
and pointed, the stalks grow near a yard high, divide into a few 
branches near the top, each of which are terminated by a fine large 
white flower, not unlike the former. There is a variety of this spe 
cies with jagged leaves, and another with a large double flower. 

3. C: Multi flora, (Tanacetum leucanthemum of Tabernx. 
^"ajtacetum inod.orufn of C. .13.) Corymbiferout Daisy , or Scentless 
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Daisy, a perennial, and native of the woody, mountainous parts ot 
Thuringia, Bohemia, See. The stalks grow to about a foot and a 
hall high, the leaves are pinnated, and the pinna gashed and ser¬ 
rated ; the flowers are produced in kinds of umbels at the tops. There 
is a variety with small, and another with larger flowers ; they have 
no odour. 

4. C: Minor, (Leucanthemum Montanus Minor of Tourne. 
Beilis Montana Minor of C. B.) Lesser Mountain Ox-eye, a per¬ 
ennial, and native of Montpelier; the lower leaves aie broad, 
spear-shaped, and serrated, those on the stalks narrow and entire ; 
the stalks are slender, grow to about a foot high, and are each ter¬ 
minated by one large white dower. 

5. C: Gratviineis-foliis, Grass-leaved Ox-eye , a perennial, 
and native of the same place with the former; the root sends forth 
many long, grass like leaves, among which arise several small stalks 
about a foot and a half high ; each terminated by one large white 
flower. 

6. C: Orientale, (Rellidioides Balsamita:, etc. of Magnol.) Ori¬ 
ented Ox-eye, a perennial, and native of the East, hath oval, oblong, ser¬ 
rated leaves, of a balsamic odour ; among these the flower-stalks 
arise to about afoot and a half high, each of which are crowned 
with a large fair flower, of a strong odour. 

7. C: Palmatis, (Beilis Montana Major of Magnol.) Greater 
Mountain Daisy, also a perennial, and native of the same place with 
the former ; the radical leaves are large, palmated, and the folioles 
are finely cut into many segments ; among these the stalks arise to 
three or four feet high ; they are branched, and adorned with leaves 
that are beautifully divided ; the flowers are produced from the ends 
of the branches, on long, naked footstalks, the colour is white and 
not unlike those of the common Ox-eye. 

8. C: Cuneiformibus, Aljiine Ox-eye , a perennial, and native of 
the Helvetian Mountains ; the leaves are wedge-shaped, downy, and 
divided into several parallel, entire, accute, distant segments, the 
stalks are stoloniferous, i. e. shoot out in form of twigs ; those which 
support the flowers are simple, about six inches long, each crowned 
with one flower. 

9. C: Chamoemelum, (Chamoemelum montanum of Bareli:) 
Fatinated Chrysanthemum , a perennial and native of Spain and 
Italy; the stalks are very short, thick; lie on the ground, and strike 
root at the joints; the leaves are small hoary, and divided into ma¬ 
ny narrow, acute, parallel, entire segments; the flowers grow sing¬ 
ly from the sides of the stalks, on long footstalks, and are yellow. 

10. C: Bipinnatis, (Pvrethrum unifioris of Gmelin) Bijiinna- 
ted Chrysanthemum, a perennial and native of Siberia; the leaves 
are divided into many spear-shaped, serrated, hairy segments; the 
stalks grow to about a foot and a half high, and are garnished with a 
few bipinnated leaves, like the radical ones, but smaller; the flowers 
come out singly from the wings of the leaves on long naked foot, 
stalks, and are also yellow. 

1 1. C: Creticum, Cretan corn Marygold, commonly called 
Chrysanthemum , an annual and native of Crete and Sicily; in its 
•single state it is but little valued, though in its double it is highly. 
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prized, the root is long, white, and furnished with riumcro is 
h ues; the stalk is round, firm, upright, of a pale green, 
broke into many branches, and lightly hollow in the centre; the 
leaves stand without order, in great number and are very beautiful, 
tneir colour is a grevish green, divided in a most elegant manner 
into numerous serrated segments; the flowers terminate the branches 
and rise on leafy stalks from the bosom of the leaves, they are of a 
deep yellow when they first open, which by degrees grows paler, 
and have in the centre a yellow disc. Cultivation however has pro¬ 
duced many varieties, which are known by the names of the white, 
yellow, cream-coloured, brimstone-coloured, fistular, quilled, and 
jagged-leaved Chrysanthemum—most of which are well known. 

12. C: Amplexic aulibus, (Beilis lutea of C. B.) Common corn 
Marygold , an annual and native of England, Sweden, Germany, 
£cc. this species is not without its beauties, but its ofl'ensiveness 
prevents its having a place in gardens, it is a very stinking plant, 
and is common in corn-fields. 

1 3. C: Inodorum, (Chamomelum inodorum, C. B.) Scentless 
corn Marygold , an annual and native of Sweden and other parts of 
Europe. Its being an exotic it is admitted into gardens; the stalks 
are diffuse, branching, and grow to about a foot and a half high; 
the leaves are pinnated, cut, divided into many segments, and are 
of an obscure green colour; the flowers grow from the ends and 
sides of the branches on longish footstalks, are moderately large, 
and the ravs spread themselves in a beautiful manner. 

14. C: Simplicibus, (Matricaria Sinensis of Pluke.) Indian corn 
Marygold , an annual and'native of India, hath upright, branching 
stalks, about two feet high, simple, oval, sir.uated, angular, and 
very sharply serrated leaves; the flowers are large, and consist of 
several varieties, some of which are very double and beautiful. 

15. C: Tuilobis, (Pyrethrum. See. of Gmel.) American corn 
Marygold , an annual and native of the United States, the stalks are 
weak, herbaceous, branching and diffuse; the leaves are wedge- 
shaped, smooth, fleshy and three-lobed, multifid, obtuse, and plac¬ 
ed on longish footstalks on the branches; the flowers grow singly 
from the tops of the branches on hairy footstalks, are about the size 
of the common Chrysanthemum and very beautiful. 

16. C: Lingui.atis, (C: Latifolium of J. B. Beilis Lutea of 
C. B.) Yellow Daisy, or Broad-leaved Chrysanthemum , an annual and 
native of Italy, Spain and Portugal, hath upright, branching stalks, 
about eighteen inches high; the leaves are broad, roundish, ser¬ 
rated and obtuse, the flowers grow from the tops of the branches 
on thickish footstalks, are yellow, but being short, make an indif¬ 
ferent appearance—.These are generally propagated from seeds, the 
perennials either from seeds or parting the roots; the two follow¬ 
ing are green-house plants, and are easily propagated from cuttings 
planted in pots of good light earth. 

17. C: Fruticosum, (Chamoemelum Canariensis of Moris. Bel- 
lis Canariensis of Ray, Buphthalmum of Pluke.) Canary Ox-eye; 
this is a branching shrub about two feet high; the leaves narrow, 
succulent, indented and trifid at the the extremity; the flowers are 
produced singly from the wings of the leaves, on naked footstalks; 
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tlieir colour is white, and they much resemble those of chamomile; 
there is a variety of this species with sulphur-coloured flowers, and 
of lower growth. 

18. C: Hkrmaphroditis, (Tanacetum of Haller. Balsamita of 
Vaill. and Beilis of Moris. C. B. and Alpinus) African Prickly 
Daisy, this is also a branching shrub like the former; the leaves are 
oblong, of a pale green colour, sit close to the branches, are in¬ 
dented on their edges, and each segment is terminated by a soft 
spine; the flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves on 
short footstalks; they are round, even, and the florets being all her- 
maprodites, are destitute of rays, and are of a deep yellow colour. 
I find no account of the 19th species. 

CHRYSOBALANUS, the Cocoa Plum , a genus of the Icosandria 
Monogynia (Hanbury says “ Digynia”) class of plants, and 36th 
Natural Order, Pomacece; the calix is a monophyllus, bell-shaped, 
withering perianthium, cut at the top into five spreading seg¬ 
ments; the corolla consists of five oblong, plane, patent petals 
inserted in the calix; the pericarpium is a large oval berry, con 
taining one cell, the seed is an oval, five-furrowed, rough nut, 
formed of five valves. There is but one species, though there 
are several varieties of it. 

C: Oblongifoi.ius, (Icac.o of Plumier) Oblong-leaved Cocoa 
Plum, an indigenous plant, growing naturally in Georgia, Florida 
and the West Indies; the stalk is woody, brown, and often spotted 
with white, branching, and ten or twelve feet high; the leaves are 
roundish, oblong, entire, slightly emarginated, and grow alternately 
on the branches; the flowers are produced from the ends and sides 
of the branches in panicles, they are small, and of a white colour, 
succeeded by a very fine, sweet tasted Plum of one or other of the 
following beautiful colours, and as large as a Damascene, viz. The 
white, the red, brown, blue, yellow, purple and the black Cocoa 
Plum. They are propagated from the seed as other plums are, or 
from switches grafted into other plum stocks. 

CHRYSOCOMA, Goldylocks , a genus of the Svngenesia Polyga- 
mia iEqualis class of plants, and 49th Natural Order, Composites; 
the common calix is imbricated, and composed of many nar¬ 
row, sharp-pointed scales, of which the outer ones are convex; 
the compound flower is tubulous and longer than the calix; the 
florets are numerous, tubular, funnel-shaped, equal and divided 
at the top into five revolute segments; there is ho pericarpium, 
the seeds are single, oval, oblong, compressed, and crowned 
with hairy down, the reeeptacle is plane, and naked. There 
are nine species. 

1. C: LiN-osYitts, (Osyris austriacaof Clus: Linaria of C. B.) 
Herman Goldylocks , a perennial and native of Germany, France, 
&c. The roots of this species are very hardy, and send forth seve¬ 
ral erect, round, stiff stalks, to about a foot or futeen inches high; 
the leaves are narrow, smooth, of a light green, and garnish the 
stalks in great plenty, the stalks divide near the top, into numerous 
slender footstalks, each of which supports a head of flowers, so 
that there being many of them, every stalk is terminated by a large 
bunch of flowers, growing in a kind of umbel; they are of a blight 
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yellow colour anil make a fine appearance at a distance; they blow 
in July. 

2. C: Paniculata, (Aster trinervis of Gmelr Conyza Umbel- 
latis of Amm:) Siberian Goldylocks , a perennial, and native of Sibe¬ 
ria, the root of this species is creeping, the stalks erect, stiff and 
divides into a few branches near the top; the leaves are stiff, spear- 
shaped, rough, sharp pointed, and each has three veins running 
from the base to the extremity; the flowers ornament the tops of 
the stalks, in loose panicles; they are large, yellow, and blow in June. 
There is a variety without rays. 

3. C: Cor v m bos is, (C: Nudata of Mich?) Canada Goldylocks , an 
indigenous perennial and native of Canada and the low grounds 
of Carolina, the radical leaves are spear-shaped, the stem leaves 
irregular and linear; the flowers terminate the stalks in acorymbus, 
each branch consists of many heads, which being large, make a 
fine appearance; they are yellow and blow in July. 

4. C: Villosis, (Aster incanus of Omel: Conyza Tomentosa 
incana of Amm.) Tartarian Goldylocks , a perennial and native of 
Tartary and Siberia; the stalks are herbaceous, upright, and divide 
into several slender, upright branches near the top; the leaves are 
hoary, spear-shaped, and hairy; the flowers grow in umbels at the 
tops of the stalks, are yellow and blow with the former. 

5. C: Fruticosa, (Conyza /Ethiopica of Fluke. Elichrysum 
Africanum of Volk.) African Linaria-leaved Goldylocks , a native 
of ^Ethiopia; it is a branching shrub, two or three feet high; the 
leaves are narrow, numerous, of a pleasant green colour, and hath 
a kind ot membrane or appendix running from the back of each 
leaf along the stalk; the flowers are produced from the ends of the 
branches, on long, slender, naked foostaiks, are ol a pale yellow co¬ 
lour, and blow early in summer. 

6. C: Sui'i'RUTicos a, (Coma Aureaof Commel.) Nodding Afri¬ 
can Goldylocks , a native of .Ethiopia; it is a small, shrubby, branch¬ 
ing plant, about a foot and a half high; the leaves are short, narrow, 
hairy and recurved; the flowers before they come out, nod on one 
side, when they are full blown they become more erect, they are of 
a pale yellow or sulphur colour, and are in blow great part of the 
year. 

7. C: Ciliatis, Ciliated African Goldylocks , is also a native of 
^Ethiopia; it is alow, downy, branching shrub, about half a foot 
high; the leaves are narrow, straight; ciliated and hoary; the 
flowers are produced from the upper parts of the branches on naked 
footstalks, and are also yellow. 

8. C: Baccharis, Rough-leaved African Goldylocks, a native of 
.Ethiopia, is a low branching shrub like the former; the leaves are 
very rough, spear-shaped, oval, serrated and reflexed; the flowers 
are produced on the upper parts of the branches on downy footstalks, 
and are cf .a golden yeilow colour. 

9. C: Fasciculatis, (Cyanus foliis marjoranis of Brevnr'i Mar - 
jorum-leaved African Goldylocks , a native of the Cape of Good- 

Hope—it is a shrub of about two feet high; the leaves are nearly 
ovak and grow opposite to each other; the flowers arc produced in 
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bunches from the tops of the branches, and continue in blow a 
long time. 

Note. Michaux enumerates two species of Chrysocoma as indi¬ 
genous to Carolina, one of which he says grows in the vicinity of 
Charleston. They are ranked in the Erigeron genus of Walter, to 
which wc refer. The live last mentioned are Green-House piants, 
and may be propagated by cuttings in any of the summer months 
planted in pots of good light mould. The four first may be easily 
propagated by parting the roots or from seeds. 

CHRYSOGONUM, Moth Mullein , a genus of the Syngenesia 
Polygamia Necessaria class, and 49th Natural Order, Co?n}iosit<e ; 
the receptacle is paleaceous, the pappus monophvlious and three 
teethed; the calix consists of five leaves; and the seeds are cali- 
culated.or wrapped up each in four leaves, as if in a little cup. 
There is but one species, a native of the United States. 

C: Americana, (C: Virginianum of Michaux) American Moth 
Mullein , a small plant growing naturally in the mountainous parts 
of Virginia and Carolina; It is altogether covered with down or 
hair, the leaves are narrow, oval, and toothed, supported by peti¬ 
oles, or slender stalks. 

CHRYSOPHILLUM, Star A/i/ila and Bully Tree , a genus of the 
Pentandria Monogynia class of plants, and 4 3d Natural Order, 
Dumosa ; the calix is a small perianthium, divided into five round¬ 
ish, obtuse, permanent parts; the corolla is one bell-shaped 
petal; the limb is cut into five roundish, spreading segments, 
which are shorter than the tube; the pericarpium is a large glo¬ 
bular berry containing ten cells; the seeds are single, osseous, 
glossy and compressed. There are two species. 

J. C: Cainito, (Anonaof Sloane, Cainito of Plum: and Side- 
roxylonof Loefl:) Common Star A/ifile, Bully Tree , and by some 
called Damson Tree , a native of the West-Indies, it rises to the 
height of thirty or forty feet, with a large trunk, covered with a 
brown bark, and divides into many flexible slender branches, which 
generally hang; downwards, and are garnished with spear-shaped 
leaves, whose under sides are of a bright russet colour; the flowers 
come out in oblong bunches from the sides and extremities of the 
branches, and are succeeded by fruit of the size of a golden Pippin, 
round and pulpy, of a rough astringent taste, but when mellowed 
have an agreeable flavour. 

2. C: Glabrum, Smooth-leaved Star A/i/ile, &’c. a native of the 
warmest parts of America, it is not as large as the foregoing, its 
branches and leaves are nevertheless like those of the first, except 
that the leaves of this species are smooth on both sides; the flow¬ 
ers come out in clusters from the sides of the branches, and are suc¬ 
ceeded by smooth, oval fruit about the size of a Bergamot Pear; it 
contains a white clammy juice when fresh, but when mellowed, it 
becomes sweet, soft, and delicious — this species contains four or five 
black seeds about the size of pumpkin seeds. 

Domestic uses. The fruit, as hath been already noticed, if laid by 
to mellow in the manner of medlars, become fine eating, and the 
wood affords and is used as timber in the West Indies; they are both 
stove plants, and may be propagated from seeds sown in pots, filled 


with a rich garden mould, and plunged into a hot-bed of Tanner’s 
bark. They require care. 

C1IRYSOSPLENIUM, Golden Saxifrage , a genus of the Decan* 
dria Digynia class of plants, and 12th Natural Order, Succulent 
the calix is a permanent perianthium, divided into lour or five 
oval, coloured, patent segments ; there is no corolla, the colour¬ 
ed calix is all the flower ; the pericarpium is a two beaked, bipar¬ 
tite capsule of one cell, formed of two valves, and surrounded by 
a green cup; the seeds are numerous, angular, sharp pointed, and 
small. There are two species. 

1. C: Oppositifolio, (Saxifragia rotundifolia aurea of C. B.) 
Common , or American Golden Saxifrage , an indigenous perennial 
plant, growing naturally in Carolina, Canada, and Horida, it hatha 
creeping root, which puts forth numerous slender fibres ; the stalks 
are weak, square, hairy, branching a little, and about six inches long, 
the leaves are roundish, crenated, eared, and grow opposite to each 
other on short footstalks ; the flowers are produced from the wings 
of the leaves, they grow on short footstalks, and are of a golden yel¬ 
low colour, and blow in March, April St May; Hanbury observes that 
“ these little elegant plants grow naturally in shady woods, bogs and 
moist places in many parts of England—” Michaux describes this 
as growing on high Mountains, &c. 

2. C: Alaternis, (Seduvn Palustre of Moris.) Alternate-leaved. 
Golden Saxifrage , a perennial and native of England, Sweden, and 
Germany ; the root is creeping and full of slender fibres ; the stalks 
are very tender, green, hairy, branching a little, and about six or 
eight inches high ; the leaves are oblong, roundish, crenated, hairy, 
eared, of a pale green colour, and grow alternately on long footstalks; 
the flowers are small, and of a bright yellow colour, they come out 
from the tops of the plants in April and May. They are propagated 
by parting the roots, or from seeds sown in moist shady places, and 
require but little care. 

CH0LTJE, a beautiful tree described by Mr. Ives, growing in Ben¬ 
gal, the flower of which at first is a hard green ball, on footstalks 
about four inches in length ; this opens, and the calix is compo¬ 
sed of five round, thick and succulent leaves ; the corolla consists 
of the like number of fine beautiful white petals. After one day, 
the corolla falls off. and the ball closes again, and is sold in the mar¬ 
kets: There is a succession of these for several months. 

C1CCA, a genus of the Monoecia Tetrandria class of plants, men¬ 
tioned in the last edition of the Encyclopedia ; the male calix is 
divided into four leaves, there is no corolla; the female has three 
leaves, no corolla; four styles, the capsule is four berried. 
CICELY, the sweet. See Scandix Odorata. 

CICER, the Chick Pea , a genus of the Diadelphia Decandria class 
and 32d Natural Order, Pafiilionacex ; the calix is a perianthium 
nearly the length of the corolla, and divided into five parts, four of 
which lie on the vexillum, the other is under the carina; the co¬ 
rolla is papilionaceous; the vexillum is large, roundish, plain, and 
inflexed ; the alee are obtuse, and much shorter than the vexillum; 
the carina is shorter then the al«e, and sharp pointed ; the peri¬ 
carpium is a rhomboidal, turgid, inflated pod, the seeds are two, 
roundish and gibbous on the sides. There is but one species. 
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C: Foliis serratis, Cicer Sativum of C. B. Cicer arientinum 
of Doclon.) Red Chiches , Chick, or Chick Pea , an annual, and native 
of Spain, Italy, and the East, the stalks are weak, hairy, branching, 
and grow to about two feet long; the leaves are pinnated, each 
being composed of about seven or nine pair of roundish grey¬ 
ish, serrated folioles, which are terminated by an odd one; the 
flowers are small, white, shaped like those of Peas, but are small¬ 
er, they are succeeded by Peas like the common sort; but have 
a protuberance on each side. Their propagation are like other Peas. 

Domestic uses. In France, Spain, and Italy, they are cultivated, 
and used as an ingredient in their olios, rich broths, soups &.c. and 
in England, it is sometimes used for the same purposes. Medical 
virtues are attributed to them, to wit, lithontripic, and diuretic, 
but on no good foundation. These are very hard to digest, and at e 
a strong flatulent food, consequently not wholesome, especially to de¬ 
licate habits. 

CICHORlUM, Succory , a genus of the Syngenesia Polvgamia 
Aequalis class, and 49th Natural Order, Composite; the com¬ 
mon calix is calculated, and imbricated, the scales are narrow, 
spear-shaped and equal ; the flower is plane and uniform, the flo¬ 
rets are placed in a circle, and each consists of a tongue-shaped, 
truncated petal, deeply indented in five parts ; there is no pericar- 
pium, the seeds are single, and compressed, and are contained in 
the connivent calix, the receptacle is paleaceous. There are three 
species 

1. C: Intybus, Wild Succory of the Shafts, or Endive , a perennial 
plant, growing naturally by road sides, in most parts of Europe ; the 
root is thick, and hairy, with many fibres; the stalk is branching* 
and a yard or more in height, the leaves are deeply cut, and the seg¬ 
ments sharp pointed, they rise directly from the roots as well as 
the stalks, where they sit close without any footstalks, the flowers 
are of a fine blue colour, large, and are produced from the sides of 
the stalks without any pedicles; they blow in June and July, and 
ripen their seeds in September. 

Part used. The root and herb. 

Sensible Proper ties. The root has a moderately bitter taste, with 
some degree of roughness—the leaves are less bitter--—the root 
stalk and leaves on being wounded, yield a milky saponaceous juice. 

Medical virtues . Wild Succory is said to be serviceable in cuta¬ 
neous affections, and other chronical diseases; the juice taken in 
large quantities, so as to keep up a gentle diarrhoea, and continued 
for some weeks, has been found to produce excellent effects in the 
cases mentioned above : It acts without much irritation, tends to 
cool the body, and at the same time corroborate the tone of the in¬ 
testines. 

Domestic uses. Succory or Endive is of considerable consequence 
in Europe, for the supply of summer food, lor cattle ; it yields from 
20 to 4u tons of green fodder per acre. Horses are said to eat it 
greedily ; it would therefore be particularly suitable’ to America, 
and is a hardy plant, of early growth, and defies drought; it certain¬ 
ly, in consequence of the many valuable properties it possesses, is 
peculiarly adapted to this country, as it will furnish a considerable 
VOL. i. Z s 
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quantity of green food for cattle and horses, at a season when other 
green food is not to be had, or at least very scarce. The leaves when 
blanched form an ingredient in early spring salads; the young 
loots may also be eaten among other vegetables. 

2. C: Spinosum, (Chondrilla genus elegans, etc. of Clus.) Prickly 
Succory , or Endive , an annual, and Native of Sicily, and Crete, grow¬ 
ing on the sea-shores ; the stalk is prickly, and forked, the radical 
leaves are long, indented, and spread on the ground ; but those on 
the stalk are small and entire ; the flowers come out from the wings 
of the stalks, sitting close, without any footstalks, they are of a pale 
but elegant blue colour, and blow in July. 

Mote, It is said there is but one real species of Endive, which con¬ 
sists of several varieties, and probably some of these have been con¬ 
sidered as distinct species ; these are however chiefly cultivated as 
a substitute for Lettuce, and also as an ingredient in soups. 1. 
The Common Endive , 2. The White, 3. The Green Curled , and 
4. The Broad-leaved Batavian Endive. They are propagated by 
seeds in the common way. 

CICUTA, Water Hemlock , a genus of the Pentandria Digynia class, 
and 45th Natural Order, Umbtllatx; the general umbel is round¬ 
ish, and composed of numerous equal radii ; the partial umbel al¬ 
so is roundish, and composed of many equal bristly rays ; there is 
no general involucrum, but a partial one, composed of several 
short bristly folioles; the proper perianthium is hardly discern- 
able; the general flower is uniform, the florets consist each of 
five oval, indexed petals, which are nearly equal ; there is no pe- 
ricarpium, the fruit is nearly oval, striated, and divisible into two 
parts ; the seeds are two, oval, convex, striated on one side, and 
plane on the other. There are three species. 

1. C: Virosa, (Umbellis oppositi foliis, Siurn erucaefolio, alter- 
um et marjus of C. B. Gerard, and Park.) English long-leaved wa- 
ter Hemlock , a perennial, and native ol'Europe, growing naturally in 
pools and watery places; the root sends forth numerous slender 
black fibres into the mud, the stalks will grow to be four feet high, 
and are large, hollow’ and branching ; the leaves are winged, com¬ 
posed of many long, narrow, serrated folioles, and grow on long, 
strong footstalks ; the flowers are produced in large umbels from 
the ends of the branches, they are of a yellowish green colour, come 
out in June and July, and are succeeded by seeds like those of pars¬ 
ley. This is a very poisonous plant which early in spring rising in 
the water with other plants, is eaten by cows, who are inevitably 
killed by it. When the plant grows older, thev avoid it from its 
scent; the root contains a very acrid milky juice, which becomes 
yellow, and has a nauseous taste. Though this plant is fatal to cows, 
it is said that horses, sheep, and goats eat it with avidity and safety. 

2. C: Bulbikera, (Am mi foliorum of Gronov. Umbellifera 
Aquatica of Ray.) Canada water Hemlock , an indigenous perennial 
plant, growing naturally in Canada, Virginia, &c. The stalks are 
hollow, angular, and branching, the leaves are large, and beauti¬ 
fully divided into a number of minute narrow, plane segments, the 
flowers grow in large umbels from the ends ot the branches, are 
•white; and are succeeded by channelled seeds, also poisonous. 








O. C: Membr anaceus, (Aegopodium cf Gronov. Angelica Cam 
bfearum of Fluke. Angelica Virginiana of Moris.) Virginian water 
Hemlock , or Virginian Angelica , an indigenous perennial poisonous 
plant,growing naturally in Virginia, &c. The stalks are large, hollow, 
and branching, the leaves also are large, and have membranaceous 
footstalks; the folioles are spear-shaped, acuminated and sharply ser¬ 
rated, the flowers grow in large umbels from the ends of the branches 
and are white : they are succeeded by seeds which have the taste 
and smell of Cinnamon—they are propagated from seed sown in a 
wet or watery place, and require little or no care. See Conium. 
CIMICIFUGA, Bug-Bane, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, is said 
to be a genus of the Dioecia Polyandria class, whereas Michaux 
has placed it in the Polyandria pentagynia. The characters given 
by the former are. the male calix is almost pentaphyllous, there is 
no corolla, the stamina<are 20 in number; the female calix is almost 
pentaphyllous, no corolla, the stamina 20 and barren ; the cap¬ 
sules from four to seven, polyspermous.—The characters by Mi* 
chaux are “calix pentaphyllous, petals four, pitcher-shaped, and 
cartilagineous, capsule oblong, suture, lateral, and gaping.” Mis- 
serschmidius, in the Isis Siberia, calls it Cimicifuga Jaiida, with, 
the leaves of the herb Christopher, bearing a thvrsus of yel¬ 
low flowers, with a red villous seed, the seed vessels in form of a 
horn. '1 his whole plant so resembles the Actea Racemosa , i. e. 
American Black, or Wild Snake-loot, that it is difficult to distin¬ 
guish them when not in flower, but in the fructification it 
greatly differs from it, the Cimicifuga having four pistils, whereas 
the Actea has but one. Michaux enumerates two species as in¬ 
digenous. 

1. C: Americana, American Bug-Bane, grows naturally in the 
woods and mountains of Carolina: This species has decompound 
leaves, and very much resembles the Actea, before mentioned. 

2. C: Palmata, Palmated hug-Bane, also a native of Carolina, 
hath simple, palmated leaves, and branching panicles of flowers. 

Note. In Siberia and Tartary, the inhabitants use these plants 
for driving away bugs. Gmelin mentions that in Siberia the natives 
also use it as an evacuant, in dropsy, and that its effects are vio¬ 
lently emetic and drastic. 

CJNARIA. See Cynara. 

CINCFIONA, The Peruvian Bark Tree , a genus of the Penfan- 
dria Monogvnia class ; the calix is a small monophy lions perma¬ 
nent perianthium, situated above the germen, and divided into five 
parts, the corolla is one infundibuliforme petal, the tube is cy¬ 
lindrical and long, the limb is patulous, and divided into five acute 
parts ; the pericarpium is a roundish capsule crowned by the 
calix, containing two cells, and opening in two directions from the 
base to the top; the seeds are many, oblong, compressed, and 
bordered—probably the vegetable kingdom does not afford our 
Materia Medica, a more invaluable plant. There are said to be 
ten species. 

1. C: Officinalis, (Arbor febrifuga Peruviana of Ray.) Peru¬ 
vian, or Jeauits Burk Tree, grows promiscuously in forests, parti¬ 
cularly in the hilly parts of Quito, and on the mountains about Loxay 
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»n Fern, the trunk is woody, slender branching, eighteen or twenty 
feet high, and covered with a thick, rough, reddish, or brown bark; 
the leaves are oval, oblong, pointed, entire, and grow opposite to 
each other on footstalks; the flowers are produced in branched 
panicles from the wings of the leaves, near the upper parts of the 
branches, they are of a dull, or whitish red colour on their outside, 
but of a bright red w ithin, and falling off, are succeeded by round¬ 
ish capsules containing the seeds. 

Two species are particularly noticed, viz. The coloured and the 
white—the coloured includes three varieties, Pale, Red and yellow; 
the White includes four varieties, their barks being whitish. 

Part used. The bark of the tree. 

Sensible properties. Smell peculiar, having some odour, not 
agreeable, though to many not unpleasant. Taste hitter and astrin¬ 
gent, accompanied w ith a degree of pungency, and leaving a con¬ 
siderably lasting impression on the tongue. 

Medical virtues. Tonic, Antisceptic, and astringent. It is of 
eminent use in fevers, especially intermittents, which it seldom 
fails to remove, when judiciously applied—sometimes it proves 
emetic, in which case it is adviseable to take it in Port Wine, and 
if it goes off by stool, a small proportion of Opium may be added 
to each dose, or a few drops of Laudanum, and should it oppres's 
the stomach, the addition of some aromatic will remedy it. To 
enter into a detail of the virtues of this invaluable medicine would 
exceed the limits of this work, we shall however touch upon those 
more immediately connected with it. 

The coloured barks, viz. Pale, Red and Yellow, are most in use. 
The Red, when pure, is much more resinous, and possesses the 
sensible qualities of the Cinchona in a much higher degree than the 
other sorts, and the more nearly the other kinds resemble the red 
bark, the better they are now considered. It has been observed 
that it was originally employed in intermittents, but now it is used 
by some in all continued fevers, at the same time attention is paid 
to keep the bowels clean, and to promote when necessary, the eva¬ 
cuation of redundant bile; avoiding however the weakening the pa¬ 
tient as much as possible—in confluent small pox, it promotes lan¬ 
guid eruption and suppuration, diminishes the fever through the 
whole course of it, and prevents or corrects putrescence and gan¬ 
grene. In gangrenous sore throats it is much used, as it is exter¬ 
nally and internally in every species of gangrene. In contagious 
dysentery, after due evacuation, it has been used taken internally 
and by injection with and without opium. In all those Hemor¬ 
rhages called passive, and which it is allowed all haemorrhages 
are apt to become, and likewise in other increased discharges, it is 
much used and in certain undefined cases of Hcemoptysis or spit¬ 
ting of blood; some ailedge that it is remarkably effectual when 
joined with an absorbent. It is also used for obviating the disposi¬ 
tion to nervous and convulsive diseases, some have great confi¬ 
dence in it joined with the acid of vitriol in cases of Phthysic, scro- 
phula, ill-conditioned ulcers, rickets, scurvy, and in states of con¬ 
valescence. In these cases notw ithstanding the use of the acid, it 
is proper to conjoin it with a milk diet. In dropsy not depending 
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on any particular local affection, it is often alternated or conjoined 
with diuretics, or other evacuants; and by its early exhibition, after 
the water is once drawn off, or even begins to be freely discharged, 
a fresh accumulation is prevented, and a radical cure obtained—In 
obstinate venereal cases, particularly those which appear under the 
form of pains in the bones, it is successfully joined with Mercury, 
or even given in conjunction with it. It is used in substance, in 
powder, watery and spirituous extract, resin, spirituous tincture, 
decoction and infusion. The powder is the best and most effectual 
mode of exhibiting it, as in it the constituent parts are in the most 
exact proportion The cold infusion which can be made in a few 
minutes by agitation. The spirituous tincture and the extract are 
likewise proper in this respet, for covering the taste different pa¬ 
tients require different vehicles; Liquorice appears to be one of the 
best, aromatics, acids, port wine, small beer, porter, milk, butter¬ 
milk, Sec. are frequently employed, and sometimes it is made into 
• an electuary with currant jelly. Thedosesof each particular form 
for adults are, 

In pow der from one scruple to a drachm several times in a day. 

Extract, from half a scruple to one scruple. 

Resin do. do. 

Spirituous tincture, from a drachm to half an ounce. 

Decoction and Infusion in proportion. 

Bark is known by the various names of Cinchona, from its cur¬ 
ing the Lady of the Spanish Viceroy; the Comitessa del Cinchon, 
of an ague in the year 1640—Chinachina, Chinchina, Kinakina, 
Kinkina, Quinaquina or Quinquina; and from Cardinal de Lujo, 
Pulvis Cardinalis de Lujo, Pulvis, or Cortex Peruv: or Jesuiticus— - 
Patrum, &c. 

2. C: Carib^a, v Jamaicensis, Carribean , or Jamaica Bark 
Tree , grows to the height of fifty feet; the stem is woody, and di¬ 
vided into several branches near the top; the leaves are oval, of a 
pale but beautiful green colour on their upper side, and grow on 
short footstalks; the flowers come out singly on footstalks, in the 
same manner with the former. The bark obtained from the trunk 
abounds with fibres, and is more w-oody than that from the branches 
and roots; the latter when dried, breaks more easily, and is pulve¬ 
rized with greater facility than that of Peru. It is produced in 
the utmost perfection on the north side of that island, where it is 
highly esteemed on account of its very agreeble bitter, answering 
every purpose of that imported from Peru, with this advantage, 
that it does not occasion oppression at the stomach, vomitting or 
nausea, but checks such disagreeable sensations in remitting fevers, 
and also in other cases where the stomach is disordered. 

3. C: Triflora, or Triple-flowered Bark Tree , is likewise a na 
tive of Jamaica, where it grows in the district ol Manchineel, to 
the height of about 30 or 35 feet; its bark is considerably thinner, 
and also more fibrous and red than either ol the proceeding sorts, 
and on being pulverized, assumes a deep Cinnamon colour; it pos¬ 
sesses a musty, bitter and astringent taste, and has been given lor 
the cure of fevers in doses of 20 grains to adults, but us it occasions 
great nausea and sickness, it is seldom employed. 
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4. C: Floribunda, or St. Lneia Bark Tree, prod'ices a verv 
thin fibrous rind, which possesses an extremely nauseous bitter 
taste, and is remarkably astringent; when fresh it proves a violent 
emetic, of which property it is not totally divested by age. This 
dm has cured both intermittent and remittent fevers, that bad re¬ 
sisted the Peruvian bark; it is however seldom used except in its 
native island, or in cases where the latter has either failed to afford 
reliefl or cannot lie easily procured. 

5. C: Brachycaiipa, which was discovered about eighteen years 
ago by Mr. Lindsay an eminent surgeon and botanist, then of 
Westmoreland in Jamaica; it seldom exceeds eight or ten feet in 
height, its bark is extremely smooth and brown, internally it re¬ 
sembles that ot Pent in colour, but is more fibrous: This species is 
less bitter and more astringent than the common bark, and has 
been given by Mr. L. in doses of 25 or 30 grains, with the greatest 
success in intermittent as well as remitting fevers. Fie has also 
administered it with advantage in the forms of tincture and decoc¬ 
tion in various cases of Dyspepsia or Indigestion; it might there¬ 
fore be very safely applied as a substitute for the Peruvian bark. 
'I bey are all stove plants, and are propagated from seeds. For a 
native American substitute lor the Peruvian bark, see Cornus, i. e. 
Dogwood, or Cornel Tree. 

CINERARiA, Sky flower, &c. a genus of the Syngenesia Poly- 
gamid Superfhia class, and 49th Natural Order, Composite ; the 
general calix is simple and composed of many equal folioles; 
the general flower is radiated; the hermaphrodite florets are equal 
and numerous in the disc; the female florets in the disc are 
stretched out like the tongue, and answer to the number of the 
leaves of the calix; each hermaphrodite floret is funnel-shaped 
and cut at the brim, into five erect segments; the females are 
tongue-shaped and indented at the top; there is no pericarpium; 
the seeds are single, narrow quadrangular and crowned with 
down. There are 13 species. 

1. C: Cory m bos is, (Othonna palustris of the Iter Scanicum, 
SoKdagoofthe Hort: Cliff. Jacobs aquatica of Moris, and Conyza 
of Gerard and Park:) Marsh flea-bane, or Sky/lower, a perennial, 
and native of most watery places in Europe, the stalks are thick, 
crested, hairy, hollow and four or five feet high; the leaves are broad 
spear-shaped, and the upper ones embrace the stalk with their base, 
the edges of the lower ones are sinuated and serrated, hut in some 
varieties they are more jagged, or cut into many segments, and the 
upper leaves of all the sorts are entire, or nearly so, and sit more 
close to the stalks; the flowers are numerous at the tops of the 
plants, glowing on slender footstalks; they are of a yellow colour, 
appear in August, and are succeeded by narrow, four-cornered, 
downy seeds. 

2. C: Umbeli.a, (Solidago of Van Roy, Jacobxa of Bocc. C. B. 
Ray, Barrel. &c. Senecio of Haller, Conyza of Haller, and Othenaia 
of the Spec: Plant) Mountain Ragwort, a perennial and native of Eu¬ 
rope, hath oblong, spear-shaped, entire, hairy, sessile leaves, and 
of a hoary whiteness; the flowers come out in small umbels from the 
tops of the stalks, before they are open they are of a dark red colour, 
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but when in full bloom of a bright yellow. There are several vari¬ 
eties, some with round, others heart-shaped leav es, &c. 

S.C: Monophyllo, Siberian Cineraria , a native of Siberia, and 
the hast, hath a large tuberous yellowish root, from winch arise 
numerous heart-shaped, obtuse, smooth, and indented leaves grow¬ 
ing on long footstalks ; the slaik has but one or two leaves, the flou’- 
ers come out in loose spikes horn the tops of the stalks, they are 
large, and of a y ellow colour. 

4. C: Ampll xicaulibus, Glaucous Cineraria , a perennial, and 
native ol Siberia, hath heart-shaped, oblong, smooth, entire leaves, 
of a glaucous colour, embrace the stalk with their base ; the flow¬ 
ers are produced in spikes at the tops of the stalks, they are large, 
and of a yellow colour. 

5. C: Tomentosis, Golden Cineraria , a native of Siberia, hath 
spear-shaped, set rated leaves, hairy on the upper side, downy un¬ 
derneath ; the flowers come out in roundish bunches from the tops 
ol the stalks, are large, and of a golden yellow colour. 

6. C: b kutkscens, Sea Ragwort, hath W'oody branching stalks, 
partly procumbent, about a vard long, and the young shoots are 
made delicate by a soft hoary, silvery down ; the leaves are large and 
pinnatifidl and the segments are irregularly sinuated or divided into 
other parts ; they are of a thickish consistence, smooth, soft, and 
of a bluish green colour, dusted all over, and made white with a most 
delicate silvery down ; the flowers come out in roundish bunches 
from the ends and sides of the branches, are of a yellow colour, and 
the rays turn backwards—there is a variety with narrow leaves finely 
divided, called the narrow-leavecl Sea Ragwort. 

7. C: Canadensis, (herbaceo) Canada Sea Ragwort , a peren¬ 
nial, and native of Canada ; the stalks are herbaceous, and die to 
the ground every autumn; the leaves are large, pinnatind, the seg¬ 
ments sinuated and a little hairy underneath, but are not white and 
downy like the former; the flowers are produced in panicles from 
the tops of the plants, they are yellow, and the rays spreading. 

8. C: Suffruticosa, Amelloide Cineraria , a native of the Cape 
ofGoodHope; the stalks are perennial, rough, jointed, divide from 
the bottom to the lop into numerous spreading branches, and grow 
to about two feet high ; the leaves are oval, rough, sessile, of a tnick- 
ish substance, and grow opposite by pairs at the joints ; the flowers 
come out singly from the upper parts of the branches, on long, naked 
footstalks; the rays are of a fine blue colour, but the disc, or mid¬ 
dle is yellow. 

9. Unii loris, Shrubby African Solidago , or Cineraria Othonnitcs , 
a native of Africa, hath a ligneous branching staik, oblong spear- 
shaped leaves, of a thickish substance, a little indented on their 
edges, and the footstalks grow alternately; the flowers are yellow. 

10. C: Linifolia, F lax -t caved Cineraria , a native of the Cape 
of Good-Hope; the stalks are tender, ligneous, and two orthiee 
feet high; the leaves are narrow, very much like those of flax, and 
come out without order all over the plant; the flowers are produced 
singly from the top of the plant on footstalks, and are yellow. 

11. C: Son chi -folia, So w-thistle-leaved Ragwort , the stalk is 
upright, thick, full of pith, and about a yard nigh; Liie leaves are 
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large, smooch, sinuated on their edges, and embrace the stalk with 
their base; the flowers come out like the foregoing, and are of a fine 
purple colour. 

12. C: Integris, Cymbalaria-leaved Aster, the stalk is upright, 
herbaceous, and about a foot high, the lower leaves are lyrated, but 
the upper ones are lobed, like those of the Maple tree, and embrace 
the stalk with their base; the flowers are produced from the tops ot 
the stalks, and are yellow. 

13. C. Rf.pens, Creeping African Ragwort, a native of the Cape, 
the stalks are herbaceous, round, branching, hairy, weak, grow to 
be five or six feet long, and unless supported lie on the ground; the 
leaves are kidney-shaped, roundish and many of them lobed or in¬ 
dented in the manner of Ground Ivy; the flowers are produced from 
the ends of the branches in loose umbels; the rays are of a fine pale 
yellow, but the florets in the disc are of a dark deep yellow colour, 
and appear great part of the summer. They are best raised from 
seeds, though they are also propagated from slips or cuttings, set 
in any common mould. They are handsome autumnal flowering 
plants. 

CINNA, a genus of the Triandria Digvnia class, and 4th Natural 
Order Gramitus; the calix is a one flowered glume, with two 
valves; the valvula of the intei ior glume is awn’d. There are 3 
species, natives of the United States; this genus hath a great 
resemblance to Agrostisor Bent grass. 

1. C: Arundinacea, Reed-like China , with a smooth stem, pro¬ 
ducing its flowers in large branching panicles. 

2. C: Glomerata. 3. C: Lateralis —They do not appear 
to be possessed of any remarkable properties. 

CINNAMON TREE. See Laurus. 

CINQUEFOIL, or Quinquefolium. See Potentilla. 

CIRC-iEA, Enchanters Nightshade , a genus of the Diandria Mo- 
nogynia class of plants, and 48th Natural Order Agregutex; the 
calix consists of two oval, concave, reflexed, deciduous leaves; 
the corolla consists ol two obcordated equal patent petals, m Rich 
are rather shorter than the leaves of the calix; the pericarpium is 
a turbinated, oval, rough, hispid, bilocular, bivalvate capsule, 
that opens from the base to the top; the seeds are single, one 
being in each cell ol the capsule, they are of an oblong figure and 
narrowest at the base. There are two species. 

1. G: Lutitiana, (Solani folia Circa a of C. B. Circaca Cana¬ 
densis of lourne:) Common Enchanters Nightshade, an indigenous 
perennial plant, growing naturally in Carolina; it hath upright, 
ronnd stalks, which grow to about a foot and half high; the leaves 
are large, heart-shaped, pointed, slightly indented, of a dark green 
colour on their surface, but paler under, and grow opposite to 
each other on pretty long footstalks; each stalk is terminated by 
one long range ol flowers; and smaller spikes also branch out from 
the sides; they are small, of a white colour, and blow in June 
and July. 

2. C: Ai.pina, Alpine Enchanters Nightshade, is also a perennial 
and native ot Canada; the stalks of this species are weak and slen- 
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der, and grow only to about six inches high, the leaves are like 
those of the former, but smaller, and are indented on their edges; 
the dowers come out from the tops of the stalks in loose spikes, 
are white and small; they are easily propagated by parting the roots, 
though they are not worth the trouble. 

CIHSIUM of Michaux. See Car dims and Cnicus. 

CISSAMPELOS, a genus of the Dioecia Monadelphia class, and 
lltli Natural Order, Sarmentacex. We have already described 
this plant under the article Cua/ieba , which see. YY e shall how 
ever notice here the medical virtues which are attributed to them ^ 
the first species is said to be a valuable Lithontriptic in cases of 
gravel and stone, and the root of the third applied externally, is 
used as an antidote against the bite of venomous serpents. 
CISSUS, The Wild Gra/ie, a genus of the Tetrandria Monogynia 
class of plants, and 46th Natural Order, liederacaa; the berry 
contains but one seed and is surrounded by the corolla, and calix, 
which are both divided into four segments. There are five 
species. 

1. C: Cordatis, Heart-leaved Cissus , a native of the West-In¬ 
dies; the stalks are tender, and divide into several branches, which 
require support; the leaves are heart-shaped, roundish, and undi¬ 
vided on their edges; the tlowers are collected in roundish bunches, 
and are succeeded by round umbi'licated berries, w hick are of a most 
elegant, bright blue colour, when ripe. 

2. C: Ovatis, (lrsiola Scandens of Brown, Bryonia Alba of 
Sloane.) Sichyoide Cissus , hath tender, jointed, branching stalks, 
weak and climbing; the leaves are oval, oblong, naked and serrat¬ 
ed on their edges; the flowers are produced in bunches, and are 
succeeded by fine, glossy berries, of a greenish purple colour, 
when ripe. 

3. C: Carnosis, Acid Cissus, hath trifoliate, thick, succulent, 
oblong leaves, cut on their edges; the stalks are climbing, and the 
berries are of a beautiful, shining, black colour, and are turbinated. 

4. C: Triphylla, Trifoliate Cissus , also a climbing plant; the 
leaves are composed of three oval, subdentated foiioles, having a 
bordered footstalk; the flowers are collected in small bunches, and 
are succeeded by beautiful umbilicated, shining berries. 

5. C: Tomentosis, Vine Cissus, hath a woody stalk, which re¬ 
quires support; the leaves are heart-shaped, but divided into five 
lobes, and are dow r ny on their under side: the flowers come 
out in loose bunches, succeeded by beautiful shining berries each 
containing one seed. The fruit ot some of the species are eaten, 
by the negroes in the West-Indies. They arc propagated by seeds*. 
CISTUS, the Rock Rose, a genus of the Polyandria Monogynia 

class, and 20th Natural Order, Rotacea; the calix has five round¬ 
ish, concave leaves, of which two alternate ones are smaller, and 
lower than the others; the corolla "onsists of five roundish, large 
plane, patent petals; the pericarpium is a roundish covered cap¬ 
sule; the seeds are roundish, small and numerous, i here are 
37 species. 

1. C: Ladanum, Ladanum , .or Labdanum, a native of Spain, 
Italy, Crete and the south of France; there are many varieties of 
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this species, differing in the colours of the flowers, or in some re¬ 
spect or other; the tree with its varieties will grow to be six feet or 
more high, though it exhibits great beauty as indeed do all the 
species while low. It arises with a woody stem, and though it pro¬ 
duces its branches in no regular manner, ‘yet it hath the appear¬ 
ance of a well fashioned shrub; the leaves are of a lanceolate figure, 
their upper surface is smooth and of a fine green colour, but their 
under is whitish, and veined; they are scented and have footstalks 
that join together at their base;the flowers are very large and deli¬ 
cate, and are produced all over the shrub in plenty, many of them 
are of a pure white, with a deep purple spot at the bottom of each 
petal, whilst others are of a purple colour, or have the edges of a 
reddish tinge; the beauty of this species, when in blow, is often over 
in hot weather by eleven o’clock in the morning, but that is renew¬ 
ed every day for about six weeks. From this tree the Labdanum of 
the shops is collected. 

Part used. The Gum Resin. 

Sensible properties. A very agreeable smell, and of a slight pun¬ 
gent, bitterish taste. 

Medical virtues. At present it is used only externally as an ingre¬ 
dient in the stomachic plaster, which is now styled Emplastrum La - 
dani. 

2. C: Populifolia, Poplar-leaved Cistus, anative of Spain and 
Portugal, it grows about six feet high ; the branches grow irregu¬ 
larly and are covered with a brown bark ; the leaves are collated, 
smooth, pointed, have footstalks, and a little resemblance to those 
of the Black Poplar—the flowers are produced at the ends and sides 
of the branches, and are white : There is a variety which differs 
only in size from the present. 

o. C: Laurifolia, Bay-leaved Cistus, a native of Spain, is an ir¬ 
regular branching shrub, of about the same height with the for¬ 
mer, the leaves oval, pointed, and very clammy ; their upper sur¬ 
face is of a strong green, but their under is white ; they grow on 
footstalks which join together at their base ; the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in the same manner as the former, are white, and stand on 
naked footstalks. 

4. C: Rugosis, Hoary-leaved Cistus , a native of the same parts 
with the former; it is a shrub of about four feet high, and forms 
itself into a bushy head ; there are four or five varieties of this 
sort, the leaves of all which are hoary, but they differ often in 
shape, size or figure, hence they are distinguished by the names, 
common hoary leaved, long leaved hoary male, round leaved male, 
large hoary leaved male Cistus, &c. Some sorts have whiter leaves 
than others — the flowers are of a purple colour, and darker or light- 

J er, according to the variety. They blow as early as May. 

5. C: Ladanifer a Monspeliensium, Gum Cistus of Montpelier, 
commonly grows to about four or five feet high, the branches pro¬ 
ceed from the bottom of the plant in plenty, they are hairy, tough, 
and slender; the leaves are lanceolated, exude a very fragrant 
matter, are hairy on both sides, have their wings running length¬ 
ways, are of a dark green colour, and sit close to the branches ; the 

foyers are produced like the former and are white. 
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C: Incanus, Oblong while leaved Cistus, attains a height of 
about six feet; the younger branches grow upright, are tough and 
covered with a wooly substance ; the leaves are oblong, very white 
downy, trinervous, and sit close, surrounding the stalk at the base; 
the flowers are produced from the ends of the branches in June, 
they are large, and of a fine purple colour. It may be seen at thea 
Botanic Garden, of South-Carolina. 

7. C: Salvi a:-folia, Sage-leaved Cistus, is a much low er shrub 
and the branches are many, spreading, and slender; the leaves re¬ 
semble those of some of the Sage plants, thev are oval, hairy on. 
both sides, and have very short footstalks ; the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in June, are white, and stand on naked footstalks. 

8. C: Undulatis, Waved leaved Cistus, attains a height of about 
four or five feet, the branches are many, and spreading, the leaves 
are spear-shaped, waved, and hairy, bending naturally backwards, 
and grow opposite by pairs on the branches ; the flowers come out 
like the former, and are white. 

9. C: Hal imifolia, Sea Purslain leaved Cistus, attains a height 
of about four feet, and sends forth many branches in an upright 
pretty manner; the younger branches are downy, and the leaves 
have some resemblance to the Sea Purslain, though there are va¬ 
rieties with broader and narrower leaves ; some that approach to an 
oval, and others that are sharp pointed ; the flowers are produced 
in June and July, on very long, naked footstalks, which support 
others also with shorter footstalks, they are of a fine yellow colour. 
It is a very tender sort, and requires a Green House. 

10. C: Rotundifoli a, Spanish round leaved Cistus, is a branch¬ 
ing shrub of about a yard, or four feet high ; the leaves are oval, 
round, hairy, and and placed on footstalks on the branches ; the 
flowers come out in plenty, from the tops and sides of the branches 
in July, their colour is purple. 

11. C: Cretica, Cretan Cistus, is somewhat like the former, 
the leaves are spatulated, oval, enervous, rough, and grow on foot¬ 
stalks on the branches ; the flowers are red and blow in July. 

11. C. Angustifolia, S/iajiis/i JVarrow leaved Cistus, hath a 
shrubby, naked, purple coloured stalk, of about four feet high, the 
leaves are narrow, light, reflexed on their sides, and grow opposite 
to each other without any footstalks; the flowers grow in small um- 
beis, from the ends and sides of the branches, on long slender foot¬ 
stalks, and are white. The foregoing are beautiful evergreen 
shrubs, and very ornamental in gardens; they are propagated by 
seeds and cuttings, though by seeds is preferable—the 19 immedi¬ 
ately following are perennials, and may be propagated by seeds, 
cuttings or roots. 

13. C: Procumbens, Common Dwarf Cistus, or Little Sunflower, 
hath numerous slender, tough, trailing, ligneous stalks covered with 
a brown bark ; the leaves are oblong, green, a little hairy on their 
upper side, downy underneath, and grow opposite ; the flowers are 
produced thinly on the tops of the stalks growing on moderately 
long footstalks, are yellow, and blow in June or July.—There are 
two notable varieties of this species—1. Broad leaved white flowered 
dwarf, and 2. The rosy dwarf Cistus. 
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\i. C: Subtus-INCANIs, Prickly-cupped Dwarf Cistus , hath 
shrubby, short, jointed, upright stalks, and sends forth many branch¬ 
es from the sides; the leaves are oblong and narrow, having hairy, re- 
flexed borders; they are of a bright green on the upper side, but dow ny 
underneath, and grow opposite to each other; the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in small clusters, from the ends of the branches, and are of a 
golden yellow colour. There is a variety with white flowers. 

15. C: Hirtis, Jppnnnt Dwarf Cistus, the stalks of this spe¬ 
cies are tough, ligneous, and spread themselves every way ; the 
lea\es are spear-shaped, oblong, downy ; the flowers are large and 
grow from the ends of the branches. The varieties of this species 
usually goby the names of the \\ hite German Dwarf, Yellow Ger¬ 
man Dwarf, and Stone Dwarf Cistus. 

16. G: Montanus, Dwarf Mountain Cistus, hath procumbent, 
tough, shrubby stalks ; the leaves are oblortg, oval, and of a hoary 
whiteness; the flowers are white, and come out from the stalks in 
June and July. 

17. C: Cham^ecistus, Hairy Dwarf Cistus, hath tough, ligneous 
stalks, which lie on the ground, the leaves are spear-shaped, oval, 
hairy, downy underneath, and grow opposite ; the flowers are col¬ 
lected into smallish heads, at the tops of the stalks, and are white. 

18. C: Thymifolio, Thyme-leaved DwarJ Cistus, the stalks are 
ligneous, trailing, and about six inches in length ; the leaves are 
aval, narrow, hoary, and grow opposite ; the flowers are produced 
in small clusters from the ends of the stalks, their colour is white, 
and they blow in June and July.—This species requires a dry sandy 
soil. 

19. C: Serpii.ltfolia, Mother of Thyme-leaved Dwarf Cistus, 
the stalks are slender, ligneous, and lie on the ground ; the leaves 
are oblong, hairy, and of a very dark green colour; the flowers are 
of a golden yellow, aand finely scented—they come out in July. 

20. C: Orbicularis, or Nummulariasfoiio, Moneywort Dwarf 
Cistus, the stalks are long, shrubby* divide into many branches, 
and trail on the ground, the lower leaves are round, and those on 
the branches are of an oval figure, their upper surface is of a light 
green colour, but they are greyish underneath, and have several 
conspicuous veins running from the base of each leaf; the flowers 
are large and of a white colour, they come out in clusters from the 
ends of the branches, in July and August. 

21. G. b pi l osis, jXut row-leaved Dwarf Cistus, the stalks of 
this species are slender, trailing, ligneous and tough; the leaves 
are oblong, oval, hairy, and grow opposite to each other; the 
flowers are small, of a yellow colour, and grow in loose spikes. 

22. C: Stipulatis, Scaly-leaved Dwarf Cistus, the stalks are 
ligneous, four cornered and erect; the leaves are oval, speai> 
shaped, of a thickish substance, scaly on their surface, and grow 
on footstalks; the flowers grow many together from the ends and 
sides of the branches. 

23. C: Canadensis, Canada dwarf Cistus, grows naturally in 
Canada, the stalks are slender, herbaceous and weak; the leaves 
are spear-shaped, and grow alternately on the stalks; the flowers 
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grow in small loose spikes from ihe ends of the stalks, and are of a 
yellow colour. 

24. C: Plantaginis, Plantain-lcavtcl dwarf Cistus, the stalks 
are short, thick, and send forth several branches from the sides; 
the radical leaves are oval, trinervous, and wooly, those on the 
stalks are smooth, spear-shaped and placed alternately; the flow¬ 
ers are pretty large, and come out from the ends of the branches 
in June and July. 

25. C: Emarginatis, Oeland dwarf Cistas, grows naturally 
on the rocks of Oeland, the stalks are slender, ligneous and pro¬ 
cumbent; the leaves are oblong, smooth on both sides and grow 
opposite to each other; the flowers are moderately large, and their 
petals are indented; they blow in July. 

26. C: Helianthemum, Marum-ieaved dwarf Cistus, hath slender, 
shrubby, branching stalks; the leaves are oblong, oval, spear-shap¬ 
ed, hairy on their outside and wooly underneath; the flowers 
come out from the ends and sides of the branches; in July, and 
are yellow. 

27. C: Pallido, White Spanish dwarf Cistus, hath ligneous, 
procumbent stalks; the leaves are hairy, oval, very hoary, white 
on their underside, and grow to each other; the flowers are pale, 
and grow' in kind of umbels, they blow'in June and July. 

28. C: Italicum, Italian dwarf Cistus, is a very short, shrubbv 
plant; the leaves grow opposite and are on both sides armed with 
strong hairs or bristles, the lower leaves are of an oval figure and 
have footstalks, those on the upper part are spear-shaped and 
sit close without any footstalks; the flowers grow in loose spikes 
and are of a pale yellow colour, their petals are slightly indented 
and their cups are hispid. 

29. C: Uniflokis, Helvetian dwarf Cistus, hath ligneous trail¬ 
ing stalks, about a foot long, the leaves are narrow, rough on their 
borders, and grow alternately; the flowers grow singly on footstalks 
and are of a fine yellow colour. 

30. C: Eric.-efolio; Heath leaved dwarf Cistus, hath erect; 
W’oody stalks, about eighteen inches high; the leaves are narrow, 
smooth, and grow in bunches alternately from the sides of the stalks; 
the flowers grow in clusters on the tops of the plants, they are of a 
fine yellow colour, and pretty large. 

31. C: Umbellate, Umbellated dwarf Cistus , hath short, lig¬ 
neous stalks, that lie on the ground; the leaves are narrow, and 
placed opposite; the flowers come out in umbels from the tops of the 
stalks in July and August. The four following are annuals, and 
are propagated from seeds. The last is a Green-house plant. 

32. C: Annuus, English annual Cistus, hath an upright, rough, 
herbaceous, hairy, greenish stalk, about a foot high; the leaves are 
spear-shaped, trinervous, very hairy, rough and grow opposite to 
each other; the flowers come out from the ends of the branches, 
their colour is yellow, spotted with deep red or purple, they appear 
early in the morning, but in a warm day are totally vanished before 
noon 

33. C: Lbdifolio, Lcdon-leaved dwarf Cistus, hath an erect, 
smooth; herbaceous stalk about a foot high; the leaves are oblong, 
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Spear-shaped, and of a bluish green colour on the upper side, but 
hoary underneath; the flowers grow singly from the upper parts of 
the plant, on very short footstalks. 

34. C: Salicifolia, Willow-leaveddwarf Cistus , there are two 
varieties of this species, the stalks of one variety are upright, of 
the other procumbent, they are herbaceous and hairy; the leaves 
are oval, hairy and downy underneath: the flowers come out in 
loose spikes from the ends of the branches, and are of a pale yel¬ 
low colour. 

35. C: tEgyptiaca, TEgyfitian dwarf Cistus , hath an erect, 
herbaceous stalk; the leaves are spear-shaped, narrow, and on the 
lower parts of the plant come out several together, but on the upper 
part they grow opposite; the flowers terminate the stalks in loose 
spikes, are small, and have very large, inflated cups; they blow 
in July. 

36. C: Arborescens, Cafie Cistus , or Hock Rose , is a branching 
shrub, about four feet high, the leaves are oval, spear-shaped, triner- 
vous, indented, and are placed on strong short footstalks; the flowers 
come out from the tops and sides of the branches on slender foot¬ 
stalks, they appear in July and August. 

CITHAREXYLON, Fiddle Wood , a genus of the Didynamia An- 
giospermia class, and 40th Natural Order, Personate; The calix 
is divided into five acute segments; the corolla is one infundibu- 
liforme, rotated petal, with the limb bilabiated and divided into five 
oblong, plain, truncated, spreading segments; the pericarpium is 
a roundish, slightly compressed berry, containing one cell, the 
seeds are two oval, bilocular, convex on one side, concave on the 
other, and emarginated at the top. There are two species. 

1. C: Cinerea, (Jasminum Arborescens of Father Plum.) Cine¬ 
reous Fiddlewood , a native of the West-Indies; the stem is robust, 
upright, branching and covered with a cinereous bark; the leaves 
resemble those of the Bay-tree, are oblong, oval, of a firm sub¬ 
stance, grow opposite to each other and continue all the year; the 
flowers come out in loose spikes from the ends and sides of the 
branches, they are of awhile colour, and are succeeded by round¬ 
ish, pulpy berries, in its native place it grows to be a large tree, 
from the wood of which it is presumed fiddles are made. 

2. C: Fruticosum, Cuudated Citheraxylon , also a native of the 
West-Indies, the stem is robust, upright and divided into many 
taper branches near the top; the leaves are oboval and grow oppo¬ 
site by pairs, on the branches; the flowers are produced from the 
ends of the branches in long spikes, anti are of a white colour: 
They are both stove plants, and are propagated from seeds, or by 
cuttings in the usual way. 

CITRON TREE. See Citrus, 

CITRUS, a genus of the Polyadelphia, Icosandriaclass, and 18th 
Natural Order, Bico- nes ; the calix is divided into live segments; 
the petals are five and oblong, and the fruit is a berry consisting 
of nine cells. The species are 6, of which the following are oc¬ 
casionally reared in hot-houses. 

1. C: Medxca, Lemon , or Citron Tree , a native of Asia, it is a 
beautiful evergreen, rising from five to ten feet in height, and 
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forms a full head, thickly set with leaves; it is very luxurient in its* 
vegetation, shooting forth a profusion of sweet flowers in the spring 
which are succeeded by an abundance of fruit, which yield a very 
agreeable acid of considerable utility in medicine. 

The farther varieties of Lemon, or properly speaking, Citrons, 
are numerous—the following are the principal that are to be found 
in the gardens—1st* The common sour. 2d. The Sweet. 3d. Sour 
Lime. 4th. Sweet Lime. 5th. Indian Sour. 6th. Indian Sweet. 
7th. Imperial. 8th. Pear Shaped. 9th. Adam’s Apple, 10th. Fur¬ 
rowed. 11th. The Childing. 12th. Clustered. 13th. Double Flow¬ 
ered. 14th. Silver striped leaved; and 15th. The Gold striped¬ 
leaved Lemons—but the sour kinds are most esteemed. 

2. C: Aukantium, or Orange Tree , is also an evergreen and 
native of India and America. It is highly esteemed on account of 
its pleasant and cooling fruit, and its fragrant and odoriferous white 
flowers. The Orange tree is divided into several varieties, the 
most esteemed are those of China and Seville, the latter of which 
grow and thrive in the south parts of Georgia, on St. Simons’, 
Jeckyl, and Blythe Islands, of which there are now the remains 
of several large groves, said to have been planted by Gen. 
Oglethorpe’s soldiers. The proprietor of Jeckyl Island exports 
annually several hogsheads of the juice collected from his Grove— 
In Carolina on the Sea-Islands and vicinity of Charleston, there 
yet remains several species of the Seville and Sour Oranges. 
The other varieties of this species are—3. Large Indian Sweet. 
4. Small Indian. 5. Turkey. 6. Pumpelpoes, or Shaddock. 7. the 
Nutmeg. 8. the Horned. 9. Hermaphrodite. 10. Double Flowered. 
11. Curled leaved. 12. Silver striped leaved, and 13. the Gold stri¬ 
ped leaved Oranges. 

Medical virtues. The juice of Oranges is a pleasant sub-acid 
liquor which has often proved of service in inflammatory disorders 
by diminishing heat, allaying thirst, and promoting the salutary 
discharges. It is likewise eminently useful in the scurvey, and has 
been therefore introduced into the Navy, as part of the stores of 
ships destined for long voyages. The outer rind is also a valuable 
acquisition to desserts, preserved with sugar, it is a grateful aroma¬ 
tic bitter, and one of the best stomachics; it also affords an excel¬ 
lent conserve. The oil expressed from the Orange peel is sold un¬ 
der the name of Bergamot. 

The flowers yield by distillation an odoriferous water, used in pas¬ 
try. They also afford an agreeable drink infused, of a slightly pun¬ 
gent bitter, and were formerly in great repute in Convulsive and 
Epileptic cases, though late experience has not confirmed these 
advantages. The leaves have also had similar virtues attributed to 
them, which however have been found ineffectual. 

Domestic uses. An excellent wine is prepared from them as fol¬ 
lows: Take the expressed juice of eight Seville Oranges, having 
one gallon of water, wherein three pounds of sugar has been dissol¬ 
ved, boil the water and sugar for twenty minutes, skimming it con¬ 
stantly, and when cooled to a proper heat for fermentation, add the 
juice and the outer rind, thinly shaved off, and putting all into a 
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barrel, let it be frequently stirred for three or lour days, and then 
close bunged for six months longer before bottling. 

3. C: Decumana, or the Giant Citron, a variety of the Orange, 
which is common in the East and West Indies, and products a fi mt 
weighing sometimes fourteen pound, containing a sweet pulp an 
small compartments in the centre, which abound with a sub-acid, 
vinous juice. 

4. C: Lima, or Lemon Tree as was already observed, is a variety 
of the Citron, it is an elegant evergeen, indigenous in Persia, vising, 
as does the Citron tree, from five to ten leet in height, pioducing 
beautiful large leaves, with a profusion of sweet flowers in the spring 
and early summer, generally succeeded by an abundance ot fruit. 
The culture and uses ot the Lemon are similar to those ot the Citron 
and Orange; it is however more frequently ordered in Physician’s 
prescriptions for preparing saline mixtures and draughts, and en¬ 
ters many others under different titles. An Essential salt is also 
sold to make punch, and to take out ink spots and iron moulds out 
of Linens, &c. 

The Lime tree, is also a variety of the Citron tree, it grows abun¬ 
dantly in Jamaica and other warm climates, it is the smallest pro¬ 
duction of the kind, has scarcely any pulp, but contains a very sour 
juice, of a yellowish green colour; on account of its strong acid, 
it is now, not only by the West-Indians, but throughout the Unit¬ 
ed States generally used as an ingredient in punch, though it 
is frequently productive of the most alarming colics, especially 
the dry belly ache. 

The inspissated juice of limes possesses a fine flavour, but as 
it is one of the most corrosive acids, which is not suffered naturally 
to come to maturity, it cannot be recommended for its salubrity. 
The negroes in the West Indies employ this fruit with singular 
success for the cure of scorbutic swellings of the legs, and stains 
of the skin, merely by rubbing the affected legs, knees and hams 
three or four times a day with a fresh cut lime. The same reme¬ 
dy is used in Jamaica for mitigating those violent pains in the bones 
preceeding the yaws. 

The Cur a suca Oranges , are the small young fruit of the Seville 
Oranges dried. 

5. C: Trifoltata, or Ja/ianese Citron , is a thorny shrub grow¬ 
ing naturally in Japan, where it is called Geese and Kuratals Banna, 
the trunk acquires the thickness of a tree, by age and culture, the 
branches and shoots are equal, being compressed in some parts, and 
in others, swelling, particularly about the spines ; these proceed sin¬ 
gly from the stems and branches, are straight, run out from a broad 
base into a very sharp point; the wood is loose and soft, the bark of a 
shining green, moist, and easily parting from the wood ; the leaves 
are few in number, sawed on their edges, veined, placed without or¬ 
der, and generally growing under the spines; they grow by threes 
like those of trefoil, upon the extremity of a footstalk, which is fur¬ 
nished on each side with a membranaceous fringe or margin, some¬ 
what resembling the pedicles of the Orange : The upper surface of 
the leaves is of a bright lucid green, the lower dark and herbaceous; 
the flowers resemble those of the Medlars, are white, grow from 
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the arm pits of the leaves, consist of five petals but have no greSt 
degree of fragrance ; the fruit resembles a middle sized orange; the 
pulp glutinous, smell unpleasant, and taste disagreeable. 
CITRULS. See slnguria Citruli. 

CLADONIA, a new genus of plants, described by Michaux, un* 
der the Cryptogamia Liehenacex, i. e. Cryptogamia Algas of 
I .in. The leaves are cartilagineous, membranaceous, small, 
nearly imbricate, erect, sublobafe, cremated green above, and 
white under; two species are enumerated by him as indigenous 
to the United States. 

1 . C: Ukicaus. 2. C; Rangxferina. They are a species 
of Liverwort. See Lichen. 

CLARY. See Salvia. 

CLATHRUS, a genus of the Cryptogamia Fungi class—this fun¬ 
gus is roundish, and full of cancelli—there are four species of 
which I have found no farther accounts. 

CLAVARIA, Club Top, a genus of the Cryptogamia Fungi class, 
and 58th Natural Order, Fungi; it is smooth and oblong. There 
are eight species. 

1. C: Pistillaris, or Simple Clavaria. 2. C: Ophioglosso- 
ides, or Black Clavaria. 3. C: Digitata, or Fingered Clavaria . 
4. C: Hypoxvlon, or Flat Clavaria. 5. C: Coralloides, or 
6. C: Fastigxata, or Stinking Clavaria. 7. C: Musco'des, or 
Pointed Clavaria. 8. C: I! emotades, or Oak Leather Club Top , 
they grow in the clefts and hollows of old oaks, resembling tanned 
leather; they are used to dress ulcers, and to spread plasters upon, 
in Virginia, instead of leather. 

CLAYTONIA, in honor of Mr. Clayton, the A.merican Bo* 
tanist, a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia class, and 13th Na¬ 
tural Order, Succulentce; the calix consistsof two valves, the co¬ 
rolla has five petals ; the stigma is trifid, and the capsule lias- 
three valves, and contains three seeds--there are two species. 

1. C: Linearibus, (Ornithogala of Pluke.) Viginian Claytcniw. 
an indigenous perennnial, of very low growth, seldom exceeding 
three inches ; the leaves are narrow, succulent, about two inches 
long, and of a deep green colour; the flowers are produced from 
the ends of the stalks in April, their colour is purple, though there 
is a variety with white flowers, spotted with red. 

2. C: Caroliniana, Carolian Claytonia, grows on the hilly parts 
of Carolina; the leaves are oval, smooth, nervous, broad at the top, 
and narrow at the base ; the stalk is round, three inches high, and 
adorned with two oval leaves standing opposite to each other, with¬ 
out any footstalk ; the flowers are large, of a delicate red, blow in 
March, and are very beautiful. These are propagated by dividing 
the roots or by seeds sown in a light dry soil, and sheltered situation. 
CLEAVERS. See Gallium. 

CLEMATIS, Virgin's Bower, a genus of the Polyandria Polygi- 
nia class, and 26th Natural Order, MuitisiUque; it has no calix*. 
the petals are four, and the seeds are caudated. There are twelve 
species. 

1 . C: Ricta, Upright White Climber , or Upright Virgin's Bower s 
the stalks of this are upright, and grow to about three feet high. 
vol. i. 3 G 
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the leaves are pinnated, being composed of three or lour pair ot 
otal, spear-shaped, entire folioles, besides the odd one which ter¬ 
minates them, they grow opposite to each other on the stalks, the 
flowers are produced ir. umbels from the tops of the stalk, their co¬ 
lour is white, and each consist of four or five spreading petals. There 
is a variety of this species, of lower growth, and smaller leaves, but 
with larger flowers.. 

Medical virtues. This species is highly praised by Baron Stoerk, 
in inveterate syphilitic cases, in ulcers, and severe head aches; it 
acts as a diuretic, and diaphoretic. He used an extract of the leaves 
but he chiefly recommends an infusion of the fresh leaves in the pro¬ 
portion of two or three drams, to a pint of boiling water ; four ounces 
to betaken, three times a day, whilst the powdered leaves are ap¬ 
plied to the ulcers. Most of the species are acrid and corrosive, and 
may be used for raising blisters, where Cantharides, or the Ameri¬ 
can, or Spanish blistering flies, cannot be bad ; these insects are 
very fond of the Clematis Crispa, and it would be well for Medical 
Gentlemen in the country, to propagate the plant about their resi¬ 
dence, in order to secure a constant succession of those valuable in¬ 
sects. 

2. C: Pannonica, U/iright Blue Climber , a perennial and native 
of Hungary nd Tartary ; the stalks of this species are erect, firm, 
slender, fluted, branching a little, and grow to he three or four feet 
high ; the leaves are large, oval, spear-shaped, smooth, entire, and 
grow opposite at the joints without footstalks ; the flowers come out 
from the upper parts of the plants, on long footstalks, they are large, 
of a fine violet colour, and their petals are thick, and hang drooping. 

3. C: Maritima repens. Maritime Climber a perennial grow¬ 
ing naturally on the sea shores, of Italy, and the South of France, 
it is a low creeping plant, the stalks are unbranching, and six cor¬ 
nered, the leaves are pinnated, being composed of about five pair of 
narrow, stiff', smooth folioles, growing opposite at the joints; the 
flowers are produced at the tops of the stalks, on slender footstalks, 
they are moderately large, whitish, and blow in June and July. 

4. C: CjERULEa, Virgin's Bower , an exotic plant, of which 
there are several varieties, viz. double purple, single purple, single 
blue, and single red Virgin’s Bower; the first is however most es¬ 
teemed, and rises to the height of about 20 or 30 feet, the branches 
are of a dark brown, or dusky colour, angular, and channelled;' the 
younger branches are of a fine green colour, and nearly square, the 
leaves grow from the joints, they are both compound and de-com¬ 
pound ; the foliole3 oi which, each is composed, are of an oval fi¬ 
gure, and their edges are entire ; the flowers are of a dirty purple, 
but very double, and blow in July or August. 

5. C: Virginia-na, (Scandens Caroliniana of Petev. Flammula 
of the Hortus Elthamensis ) Virginian Climber , grows naturally in 
Virginia, Carolina, Sec. The branches are slender and numerous ; 
the leaves are like the foregoing, the folioles grow by threes, and 
these are olten multiplied, to form a de-compound leaf of nine in 
number, they are nearly cordated, of a good green, and some of 
them are trifid ; the flowers are of a kind of blue colour, the pe- 


ia)s ' ch aie four in number, are of a thick coriaceous substance, 
and b.ow in July. 

6. C: Cakoliniana, Carolinian , or Curled-flowered Climber , an 
indigenous plant, growing naturally in South Carolina ; it is one of 
the lower kinds ol climbers, seldom rising highei than six feet, the 
stalks are very weak, and slender, the leaves afford great variety, 
being sometimes trifoliate, sometimes single, the foiioles also dif¬ 
fer much, for some of them are found whole and entire, whilst others 
again are divided into three lobes ; the leaves are of a dark green 
colour, and are produced opposite from the joints of the stalks, the 
flowers are composed of four thick, coriaceous, purple, curled pe¬ 
tals, which blow in July.* 

7. C: Orient ai.is * Oriental Climber, seldom climbs higher than 
ten feet; it hath compound leaves, the foiioles are cut angularly, 
and the lobes are shaped like a wedge ; the flowers are of a yellow¬ 
ish green colour, and come out from the wings of the leaves in 
April—the petals of this species naturally turns backwards. 

8. C. ^ iouna, Traveller's Joy , / onesty, Virgin's Tower, or Great 
Wild Climber , a hardy indigenous si rub. glowing in hedges, and 
shady places of \ irginia, &:c. in calcareous soils, where it flowers 
in June or July ; the branches of this species are very tough, suffi¬ 
cient to make withs for faggots, it is the greatest climber of all the 
species, besicles its claspers, the very leaves have a tendency to 
twine round plants ; these leaves are pinnated, and a variety is oc¬ 
casioned by them, for the foiioles of some sorts are indented at their 
edges, whilst others are entire ; they are of a bluish green, and 
moderately large, the flowers are produced in clusters, all over the 
plant, they are succeeded by flat seeds, each of which, when ripe, 
is possessed of a white, hairy plume, which is very beautiful. 

Medical virtues. The whole plant is very acrid to the touch, on 
which account it is frequently employed as a caustic, for cleansing 
old ulcers. 

Domestic uses. Both leaves and branches may be converted into 
a yellow dye; the fibrous stalks may be converted into paper, and 
the compact, hard, yellow, and odoriferous wood, furnishes an 
excellent material for veneering. 

9. C: Peueghina, Evergreen Spanish Climber, is a low 7 evergreen 
plant, seldom growing higher than six or eight feet; the branches 
are very numerous, weak and slender, and rises with claspers, the 
leaves are sometimes cut into three lobes, sometimes into two, and 
many times are undivided ; the lobes when most perfect, are nearly 
lanceolate, have their edges indented, and are of the most beauti¬ 
ful shining green ; the flowers are produced in tlie midst of w inter, 
they are of a greenish colour, inclining to w hite, hairy , and have 
very large petals. 

lo. C: Flammula, Creeping Climber , or Flammula , a native of 
Spain and Portugal ; it will rise to the height of 20 feet, the stalks 
are slendi^juid numerous, and the leaves are singular; the lower 
ones beiiv^urmaied, with their edges jagged, the upper ones grow 
singly, are of a lanceolate figure, with their edges entire; the flow¬ 
ers come out in June, July and August, and are of a white colour.. 
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11. C: Odoratis, Sweet Scented American Climber. This if u 
native of the United States, and attains a great height; the branch¬ 
es arc many, spread themselves all around, and lay hold of every¬ 
thing in their way ; the leaves are ternate, the foiioles are huurt- 
shaped, angular, and nearly cut into three lobes ; the flowers are 
white, and possess a most agreeable fragrance. 

12. C: Dioiceous. Jamaica Virgin’s Bower., or Dioecioits Clema¬ 
tis, is an indigenous plant, growing naturally in Canada, Virginia, 
&c. The stalks are weak, slender, branching, and if supported 
will rise to twelve or fourteen feet high ; the leaves are large, of a 
bright greer. colour, and each is composed of three oval, veined fo- 
lioles; the flowers are dioecious, white, and of very little figure;, 
they are propagated from seeds, or by parting the roots. 
CLEOME, Bastard Mustard , a genus of plants belonging to the 

Tetradynamia Siliquosa class, and 25th Natural Order, Puiaminx; 
it has three nectariferous glands, one at each sinus of the calix, 
excepting the lowest, the siliquosa, or pod, has two valves, and 
one cell ; there are 15 species, one only of which is a native of 
America; they are herbaceous plants, rising from one to two 
feet high, adorned with flowers of various colours. 

1. C: Subseptenat is, Seven-leaved Cleome , or Fgy/itian Bas¬ 
tard Mustard , the stalk is herbaceous, armed with spines, and is 
about two feet high, the leaves are each composed of seven long, 
spear-shaped foiioles, which join at the base ; the spines are situ¬ 
ated below the footstalks of the leaves ; they are short, thick, very 
sharp, and of a yellow colour ; the flowers are produced singly 

' from the upper ends of the branches, on longish footstalks, they are 
large, of a fine flesh colour, and garnish the stalks a great way 
down, so as to form a long loose spike, which is beautiful. 

2. C: Quinatis, Five-leaved red flowered Cleome , with digitated 
leaves, composed of five small foiioles. 

3. C: Ternatis, Three-leaved Cleome, with leaves composed of 
three foiioles, and flesh coloured flowers. 

4. C: Icositktrandris, Icosandrous Cleome, with clammy 
leaves, composed of five foiioles ; the flowers are icosandrous, and 
grow in loose spikes on the upper parts of the stalks, tney areola 
yellow colour. 

5. C: Viscosa; Viscous Cleome, with clammy stalks, and leaves 
composed of five foiioles, and pale yellow flowers. 

6. C: Dodec anuria, Dodccandrous Cleome, or Dwarf three¬ 
leaved Bastard Mustard, the only indigenous species ; the leaves 
are composed of three small foiioles, the flowers are dodccandrous, 
single and purple, or flesh coloured. 

7. C: Poeygamia, Polygamous Cleome, ax Jamaica Bastard Mus¬ 
tard, with trifoliate leaves and polygamous flowers. 

8. C: Spinosa, Thorny Indian Cleome, the stalk is armed with 
strong spines, and the leaves composed of seven oblong smoothish 
foiioles, and purple flowers. 

9. C: Serratis, Serrated Cleome, with leaves composed of three 
narrow, spear-shaped, serrated foiioles, and hexandrous flowers. 

10. C: Monophyllous, Viscous Bustard Mustard of Ceylon, hath 
aclammy stalk, simple, oval, spear-shaped, narrow, sticky, alter¬ 
nate leaves, yellow Rowers, and slender taper pods. 
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11. C: Lucitanicum, Violet Portugal Cleome , with leaves com¬ 
posed of three narrow, spear-shaped, undivided folioles, and violet 
coloured flowers succeeded by slender, awl-shaped pods. 

12. C: ORNiTHOPomi-sinQUi3UM, Bird'■■-foot T efoil-podded Cle¬ 
ome, with leaves composed of three spear-shaped folioles, and having: 
red flowers succeeded by pods like those of Bird’s-foot Trefoil. 

13. C: Gynandkis, Shrubby Indian Cleome , this species is of a 
ligneous nature; the stalk is round, taper, woody, blanching, and 
grows to about a yard in height; the leaves are simple, oval, oblong, 
smooth, and grow alternately on footstalks ; the flowers are gynan- 
droufe, and disposed in loose spikes, at the ends ofthe branches, and 
are succeeded by oval pods; it is a native of India. They may be 
propagated b) seeds. 

CLEON I A, a genus of the Didynamia Gymnospermia class of 
plants, and 42d Natural Order, Verticillaue; the calix is a mono- 
phyllous tubular, angular, bilabiated nenanthium ; the upper lip 
is a little plain, broad, and indented in three parts ; the lower lip 
is short, and divided into two parts ; the corolla is one ringent pe¬ 
tal; the upper lip is straight, bifid, and carinated; the lower lip 
is trifid, the middle segment being bilobed ; the side ones spread¬ 
ing far asunder: There is no pericarpium, the seeds are con¬ 
tained in the calix ; are four in number, taper and smooth ; there 
is but one species. 

C: Odokata, (Prunella odorataof Barrel. Bugula odorata ofCor- 
nut.) Sweet Scented Cleoniu. The place of its nativity is not men¬ 
tioned ; it hath a herbaceous stalk, about a foot and half high, the 
leaves are sinuated, serrated, and grow opposite, on short footstalks, 
the flowers come out in spikes from the tops of the stalks, attended 
by indented, ciliated bracta-, they are of a violet colour, having a 
mixture of white and blue in August; the) are propagated by seeds, 
and require no trouble. 

CLERODENDRUM, a genus of the Didynamia Angiospermia 
class ; the calix is bell-shaped, and divided into five segments, 
the tube of the corolla is filiform ; the limbus is divided into five 
equal parts, the stamina are very long, and the berry contains but 
one seed. There are two species, both natives of the Indies ; of 
which I have seen no further mention. 

CLETHRA, a genus of the Decandria Monogynia class, and 18th 
Natural Order, Bicornes; the calix is divided into five segments, 
the petals are five; the stigma is trifid, and the capsule has three 
cells and three valves, 1 here is but one species, Michaux says 
two, natives of Carolina. 

1. C: Alnifolia, Alder-leaved Clethra, attains a height of about 
ten feet, growing naturally by the sides of rivers and watery places 
of Carolina, &c. It sends forth a few branches garnished with spear- 
shaped, serrated leave, about three inches long, and about half that 
width, hairy, short footstalks; the Bowers are produced at the ends 
of the branchs in long spikes in July, and sometimes until Octo¬ 
ber, they are white and possessed of a strong scent, there are twe 
varities one with smooth leaves, growing in Pennsylvania, anotht* 
yvith downy rough leaves, growing in Carolina. 
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2. C: Acuminata, Acuminated. Clethra , grows naturally on the 
mountains of Carolina, the leaves are oval, pointed, obtuse at the 
base, serrated, smooth and somewhat shining; its flowers are pro¬ 
duced in kinds of spikes—They are propagated by layers, seeds, 
and suckers set in a moist part of the garden. 

CLIFF KALE. See Brassica. 

CLIFFORTIA, a genus of the Dioecia Polyandria class, and 
38th Natural Order, Tricoccete; the calix of the male consists 
of three leaves, it has no corolla; and the stamina are about 
thirty; the calix of the female consists likewise of three leaves, 
and the corolla is wanting; the styli are two, and the capsule is 
bilocular, and contains one seed. There are four species, all 
natives of Ethiopia, and are evergreens. 

1. C. Dentalis, Ilex-leaved Cliffortia , the stalks are woody, 
weak, divide irregularly into many slender, spreading branches and 
grow to be four or live feet high; the leaves are nearly heart-shap¬ 
ed, sharply indented at their ends, rigid, of a greenish colour, grow 
alternately and embrace the stalk with their base; the flowers are 
produced singly from the wings of the leaves, sitting close, are of 
a greenish yellow colour, and blow in June. 

2. C: Ruscifolia, liuscus-leaved Cliffortia , hath a weak, woody 
stalk, which grows to four or five feet high, sends out several branch¬ 
es from the sides, and is covered with a whitish bark; the leaves are 
somewhat like those of Butcher’s-broom, spear-shaped, stiff, sharp 
pointed and come out in clusters from the sides of the branches; 
the flowers are produced in bunches from the sides of the branches 
between the leaves. 

3. C: Pilosis, Polygonum-feaved Cliffortia, a native of Ethiopia, 
the stalk is woody, weak, branching and grows three or four feet 
high; the leaves are narrow, hairy and resemble those of Knot¬ 
grass; the flowers are sparingly produced from the sides of the 
branches in July. 

4. C: Terantis, (Myrica folio, ternatis of the ILort. Cliff.) Tri¬ 
foliate Cliffortia , a native of .Ethiopia; the stalk is woody, weak, 

slender, branching and require support to keep them erect; the 
leaves sit close to the branches, are trifoliate, and the middle lobe 
is much larger than the others, and is indented in three parte; the 
flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves on short foot¬ 
stalks, are small, and blow in July and August. They are propa¬ 
gated by layers and cuttings. 

CLIMBING or Malabar Nightshade. See Basclla. 
CLINOPODIUM, Field Busil, a genus of the Didynamia Gvm- 
nospermia class of plants, and 4 1st Natural Order, As/ierifolia; 
the involucrum is composed of a multitude of hairs, the length 
of the penanthium, and is placed under the whorl or cluster of 
flowers; the perianthium is monophyllous, cylindrical, slightly 
incurved and divided into two lips, the upper lip is broad reflexetl 
trifid and acute, the under lip is cut into two narrow indexed 
segments; the corolla is of one petal and ringent; the tube is 
short and gradually widening to the mouth, the upper lip is 
erect, concave, obtuse and indented; the lower lip is obtuse, and 
divided into three segments, of which the middle one is the 
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broadest, and indented; there is no pericarpium, the seeds,, 
which are four and oval, are contained in the calix. There are 
three species. 

]• C: Origano Simile, (Vulgaris of Mich.?) Common yield. Basil* 
an indigenous plant, growing naturally in Canada, Pennsylvania, &cl 
the roots are fibrous, the stalks are square, slender, hairy, branch¬ 
ing a li tie near the top, and grows about a foot and a half high; 
the leaves are oval, hairy, of a pale green colour, and grow oppo¬ 
site to each other at the joints; the (lowers grow in whorls round 
the upper parts of the stalks, and each branch is terminated with 
a head of the flowers—The varieties of this species are the purple, 
the red, and the white flowered, the greater broad-leaved, and the 
rough-leaved, or Egyptian Field Basil. 

2. C: Tomentosis, (Origanum of Ray) Hoary Field Basil , or 
Snake-weed , an indigenous perennial, the roots are fibrous, the 
stalks are square, hoary, branching a little near the top, and grow 
to about a foot and a half high; the leaves are oval, spear-shaped, 
serrated, hoary, strongly scented, and grow opposite by pairs at 
the joints, without any footstalks; the flowers terminate the stalks, 
in flat tufts or heads, and others surround it at the joints a little 
lower, and are of a pale purple colour. 

Medical virtues. This plant is said to be an antidote against the 
bite of a rattle-snake, but its mode of exhibition is unknown to the 
compiler. 

3. C: Rugosis, (Scabiosoe, affinis &c. of Pluke: Sidedtis spicata 
of Sloane. Mentha Americana of Ray. Melissa alt: Globularia of 
Plum:) Rough-lea cd Field Basil , an indigenous perennial growing 
naturally in Carolina; the stalks are square, hairy, branching near 
the top, and grow to upwards of two feet high; the leaves are rough, 
hairy, serrated and grow opposite by pairs at the joints; the flowers 
come out from the wings of the leaves on each side of the stalk on 
slender, hairy footstalks, they are collected into roundish heads, 
their colour is white and they resemble much those of Scabious— 
There are four varieties of this species, some of which grow to up¬ 
wards of three feet high, others hardly attain the height of a foot. 
They blow in September, are easily propagated from seeds or by 
parting the roots, and delight in a dry soil, and warm, shady si¬ 
tuation. 

CLITOR1A. This genus has by some authors been referred to the 
the Phaseolus, or Kidney-Bean , to which it hath near affinity; it 
is a genus of the Diadelphia Decandria class, and 32d Natural 
Order, Pajdlionacecr, the calix is a monophyllous, erect, tubular, 
permanent perianthium, indented in five parts at the top; the 
corolla is papilionaceous; the vexillum is large, erect, spread¬ 
ing, waved and indented; the alae are oblong, straight, obtuse and 
shorter than the vexillum; the carina is roundish, hooked, and 
shorter than the wings; the'pericarpium is a very long, narrow, 
compressed pod, composed of two valves, and containing one 
cell, the seeds are many, and kidney-shaped. There are five 
species. 

1. C: Ternatensium, (Phaseolus Indicus ol Comm:) Terna- 
iean Clitoria, a native of the West Indies; the stalk is herbaceous. 
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ilcnder, twining, and if supported will grow to about four feet high; 
the leaves are pinnated being composed of about two or three foli¬ 
oles, terminated by an odd one, of a pleasant green and grow alter¬ 
nately; the flowers come out from the sides of the stalks, near the 
upper parts on 'ongish footstalks adorned with leaves, they are large 
anfl very beautifui; the varieties are the deep blue flowered, the white, 
the double-blue and double-white. 

2. C: Brasilians, Brasilian Clitoria , the stalk is herbaceous, 
slender, twining, and will rise bv assistance to about six feet high; 
the leaves are trifoliate and stand singly at the joints on long foot¬ 
stalks, with these the flowers come out on long footstalks, which arc 
surrounded about the middle with small oval leaves, they are 
large and of an elegant blue colour—the varieties are, the large 
standard single blue Brasilian, and the full double blue-flowered 
Brasilian Clitoria. 

3. C: Virginiana, Virginian Clitoria , an indigenous plant, 
growing naturally in Virginia, Florida, &c. the stalks are herbace¬ 
ous slender and will twine 6 or 7 feet high; the leave sgrow singly at 
thejoints, each of them is composed of three oblong, pointed folioles, 
opposite to this arises a naked flower-stalk about an inch long, sup¬ 
porting one flower, which is of a greenish white colour on the 
outside, but purple within. 

4. C: Mariana, Maryland Clitoria , another indigenous plant; 
the stalks are weak, twining, and grow to about five feet high; 
the leaves come out singly from the joints, each composed of three 
oblong, narrow-pointed folioles, of a light green colour on the 
outside and whitish underneath; the flowers are small and grow 
two together on a footstalk, their outside is dull white, and within 
of a pale blue ; 

5. C: Galactia, Jamaica Clitoria , hath slender stalks which 
are also twining and grow to the same height of the foregoing; 
the leaves are each composed of three oval, smooth folioles; the 
flowers grow in oblong, loose spikes, their colour is purple, and they 
blow in July and August. 

Medical -virtues . From the fruit of these plants is distilled an 
eye-water; the beans reduced to powder and taken in broth to the 
quantity of two drachms proves a gentle purge. The powder mix¬ 
ed with the milk of the Cocoa-nut, or with broth, is saidbyGrim- 
mius to be very useful and much used in Ceylon in all disorders of 
the stomach and bowels—they are easily propagated by seeds. 
CLOVE JULY FLOWER. See Caryo/ihillus and Dianthus. 
CLOVE TREE. See Caryo/ihillus. 

CLOVER GRASS. See Trifolium. 

CLUSIA, Balsam Tree , a genus of the Polygamia Monoecia class 
and 59th Natural Order, Dubii Ordinis; the calix of the male 
consists of four or six leaves; the corolla has five petals, and the 
stamina are numerous; the calix and corolla of the female are 
the same as those of the male; the nectarium includes the ger- 
men and united anthers, and the capsule has five cells, five 
valves, and stuffed pulp. There are four species, all of them 
natives of the West-Indies. 
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1. C: Aveneis, Common Yelloiv Balsam Tree, or Hog Gum, at* 
tains a height of about 20 feet; the leaves are round, thick, succu- 
lent, glossy, ar.d grow opposite by pairs; the flowers come out 
singly from the upper parts of the branches, and succeeded by a 
large oval fruit, as big as an apple. 

Medical irtues. The turpentine exuding from this tree, is used 
in medicine, and it is said that the wild hogs, on being wounded, re¬ 
pair to these trees, rub their wounded parts against them and 
by thus anointing them with the turpentine effect a cure, hence the 
name Hog Gum. 

2. C: Venosis, Venose Balsam Tree , this species attains a height 
of 16 or 18 feet; the leaves are large, oval, spear-shaped, pointed, 
very much ribbed, veined underneath, and grow alternately on the 
branches the flowers are produced from the ends of the branches, 
in loose spikes, they are of a rose colour, and are succeeded by 
oval fruit, of a yellow colour when ripe. 

3. C: Albielore, White flowered Balsam Tree, attains the same 
height with the foregoing; the leaves are roundish, thick, fleshy, 
entire, and grow opposite by pairs; the flowers come out on foot¬ 
stalks from the wings of the leaves, they are of a white colour, and 
the fruit is of a beautiful scarlet colour; they are propagated from cut¬ 
tings, the ends of which must be healed over otherwise they will 
rot. They are also propagated from seeds. 

CLUTIA, a genus of the Dioecia Gynandria class, and 38th Na¬ 
tural Order. Tricoccea; the calix and corolla both of the male and 
female, consist of five leaves ; the styli are three, and the cap¬ 
sule has three cells, and one seed. There are five species, all 
natives of foreign parts. 

1. C: Alaternoide, (Croton lanceolatis of the Hort. Cliff. Ti- 
thymalus arborus of Pluke. Aleturnoides Africana of Comm, and 
Chamadea of Burm.) Alaternoide Clutia, a native of .(Ethiopia, it at- 
taing a height of about eight feet; the stalk is woody, and sends 
forth several erect branches from the sides ; the leaves are narrow, 
spear-shaped, entire, of a greyish colour, and grow alternately, sit¬ 
ting close to the branches ; the flowers are produced from the wings 
of the leaves, growing erect, they are small, of a greenish white co¬ 
lour, and show themselves in June, July and August. 

2. C: Pol, v conoides, Polygonoide Clutia, a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope; rises about five or six feet h ; Ji, and hath a woody 
branching stalk ; the leaves are spear-shaped, narrow, smooth, en¬ 
tire, sharp-pointed; and grow alternately ; the flowers come out 
for the most part two together from the wings of the leaves, along 
the sides of the branches, they are small, pendulent, and appear 
about the same time with the former. 

3. C: Poktulacjeeolio, Purslain-leaved Clutia, a native of 
.Ethiopia, attains the height of the first, hath a firm woody stalk, 
and sends out several branches from the sides ; the leaves are ova), 
entire, of a sea green colour, and grow alternately on long footstalks; 
the flowers come out on short footstalks along the sides of the 
branches, they are small, and of a greenish white colour. 

4. C : Retusa, Retuscd Clutia, a native of India, hath a woody 
branching stem, and rises six or eight feet high: the leaves are oval, 

vot. i. 3 h 
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retused, and grow alternately on the branches ; the flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves in loose bunches, and are of a greenish 
white colour. 

5. C : Eleutheria, (Croton fruticulosum of Brown, Ricinus 
dulcis, &c. of Pluke.) Eleutheria , a native of the West Indies, it 
hath a woody, hairy, erect branching stem, five or six feet high ; 
the leaves are cordated, spear-shaped, pointed, and grow alternately, 
the flowers come out in spikes, from the ends of the branches— 
There is a variety that grows to be a considerable tree. 

Kate. Doctor Wright, in his account of the medical plants of Ja¬ 
maica, says that the Clutia Eleutheria is the same astheCascarillaand 
Eleutheria of the shops; and that Croton Cascarilla, of Linnaus, is 
the wild Rosemary Shrub of Jamaica ; the bark of which has none 
of the sensible qualities of the Cascarilla ; the Colleges of Physici¬ 
ans of London, and Edinburgh, observe that Cascarilla is the bark of 
the Croton Eleutheria of Linnxus, while other medical writers have 
supposed Cascarilla , and Eleutheria , to be distinct barks ; and in¬ 
deed they have been sold in the shops as different productions, how¬ 
ever, we shall adhere to the arrangement of the Colleges, and for 
the medical virtues of Eleutheria, refer you to the article, Croton 
Eleutheria , which by late writers is now termed Croton Aromaticum , 
which is more appropriate. They are propagated by seeds or by 
cuttings. 

CLYPEOLA, Treacle Mustard , a genus of the Tetradynamia Si-- 
liculosa class, and 39th Natural Order, Siliquosx; the calix hath 
four leaves, which are oblong ; the corolla is cruciforme, and con¬ 
sists of four oblong, entire petals, which have claws rather longer 
i han the calix ; the pericarpium or pod is orbicular, compressed, 
and has two valves, the seeds are round and compressed ; there 
are twospecies,. Walter says one of them is indigenous. 

1. C. Caroliniana, (Thlaspi Clypeatum of C. B. and Jonthlas- 
pi of Column.) Least Buckler Mustard , or Serjullum-let -ved Clyjieola , 
an indigenous annual plant, having hairy, numerous stalks, which are 
rough, hoary, slender, procumbent, and about five inches long; the 
leaves are numerous, small, hoary, narrow at the base, and round¬ 
ed at the extremity ; the flowers terminate the branches in close 
spikes ; they are small, yellow and blow in June and July. 

2. C: Dispermis, (Thlaspi Maritimum of C. B.) Maritime Trea¬ 
cle Mustard, or Alysson , a perennial, and native of Europe ; the 
stalks are numerous, tough, spreading, branching, and grow about 
eighteen inches high ; the leaves are narrow, green on their upper 
side, but hoary underneath, and sit close to the branch, without any 
footstalks; the flowers terminate the branches in long spikes, 
having a round tuft at the end, they are small, w hite, and come out 
m June. They are propagated from seeds. 

"NEORUM, Widow Wail , a genus of the Triandria Monogyma 
class, and 38th Natural Order, Tricoccex; the calix has three 
teeth, and the coralla has three equal petals ; there is but one 
species, a native of Spain, Italy, and France. 

C: Tricocck./e, Widow Wail, attains a height of about a yard ; 
the wood is very hard, and covered with a brown bark ; the stem 
divides into many branches, the leaves are smooth, qf a fine dark 







green colour, and constitute the greatest beauty of this evergreen, 
shrub ; they are oblong, and their base joins the young branches, 
without lootstalks ; the flowers are yellow, and make no show—* 
1 hey are propagated by seeds and cuttings, and make an excel¬ 
lent front for evergreen quarters. 

CNICUS, Saffron flower, or Safflower . See Carthamus. The Car - 
duus Benedictus , or Blessed Thistle, was formerly ranged under 
this genus. See Cer'duus. 

COAT ZONTECOXOCHILTL, Flower with the Vificr's Head , 
a Mexican flower, of incomparable beauty ; it is composed of 
five petals, or leaves, purple in the innermost part, white in the 
middle, the rest red, but elegantly stained with yellow and white 
spots ; the plant which bears it has leaves resembling those of 
the Iris, but longer and larger; its trunk is small and slim : 
1 his flower is one of the most esteemed among the Mexicans. 
The Lincean Academicians of Rome, on account of its beauty, 
have adopted it as the emblem of their very learned Academy* 
denominating it Fior de Lince. 

COCCULUS INDICUS. See Menisfiermum Coccuius. 
COCCOLOBA, Seaside Grafie, a genus of the Octandria Trigynia 
class, and 12th Natural Order, Holoracex; the calix is divided in¬ 
to five oblong, obtuse, concave, patent coloured, permanent seg¬ 
ments ; there is no corolla, nor pericarpium } the calix closes, 
thickens, assumes the shape of a berry, and encloses the seed, 
which is an oval acute nut, containing one cell. There are three 
species. 

1. C: Nitidis, (Polyganum baccalis of the Spec, Plant Uvifera 
Litorea of Pluke. Guajabara racemosa of Pluke. Populus America¬ 
na of C. B. and Prunus maritima of Sloane.) Grafie bearing Coc¬ 
coloba, or Sea Side Grafie , a native of the West Indies ; the stalks 
are woody, ten or twelve feet high, aad covered with a smooth, 
brown bark ; the leaves are heart-shaped, and almost round, of a 
thickish substance, a glossy green colour, and grow alternately on 
short footstalks ; the flowers come out from the wings of the leaves 
on long slender bunches, they are of a white colour, and are suc¬ 
ceeded by purplish reddish berries, as large as grapes, and of an 
agreeable astringent flavour. 

2. C: Venosis, Sfiotted Coccoloba , hath slender ligneous stalks, 
five or six feet high, and covered with a brown bark ; the leaves are 
spear-shaped, oval, much veined, and of a light green colour, the 
flowers are produced in slender bunches from the ends of the 
branches, and are succeeded by small spotted purplish berries, of an 
agreeable aromatic flavour. 

3. C: Excortatis, Excoriated Coccoloba , attains a height of 
near twenty feet, with a robust, woody stem, covered with a smooth 
grey bark ; the leaves are very large, oval, pointed, veined, 
of a thickish substance, and a glossy green colour on their upper 
side, but pale underneath ; the flowers come out from the ends of 
the branches, in long slender bunches, they are of a white colour, 
and are succeeded by small, roundish purplish fruit of inferior fla-, 
vour to the first sort." They are propagated by seeds sow n in pots, 
and plunged into hot beds. 
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COCHLEARIA, Scurvy Grass, or Sfioonlvort, a genus of the Tctra- 

dynamia Siliculosa class, and 39th Natural Order, Siliquosa; the 

pod is emarginated, turgid, and scabrous, and the valves are obtuse 

and gibbous. There are eight species. 

1. C: Officinals, Common, or Garde?i Scurvy Grass , Isfc, 
'growing on sea shores, and in mountainous situations, \vhere 
it flowers in the months of April and May ; it hath a fibrous 
root, from which arise many round, succulent leaves, which are 
hollow like a spoon : The stalks rise to about a foot in height, and 
the flowers are produced in clusters from the ends of the branches, 
consisting of four small white petals, in form of a cross ; these are 
succededbv short, roundish, swelling seed vessels, hairy, two cells, 
divided by a thin partition, in each of the cells are contained four or 
five roundish seeds. When cultivated in gardens, this maritime 
plant retains its virtues without any sensible change ; It possesses a 
considerable degree of acrimony, which resides in a very subtle 
essential oil, and as an antiscorbutic, its eilects are sufficiently as¬ 
certained. 

Part used . The leaves. 

Sensible firofierties. Acrid and saline. 

Medical virtues. Stimulant and antiscorbutic, it is capable of pro¬ 
moting the fluid secretions, and is particularly serviceable in the 
pituitous asthma, and chronic rheumatism ; it is eattn crude, an 
expressed juice, a distilled water, and a conserve are also prepared 
from its leaves; the former juice 2 to 4 ounces, and the latter to 
about half an ounce. Cows eat the plant, but it is refused by horses, 
sheep, and goats. 

2. C: Groenlandica, Greenland Scurvy-grass, is a very low 
plant, and has very small, convex leaves, very fleshy and kidney¬ 
shaped, and have their edges entire; they blow in May. 

3. C: Anglica, English Scurvy-grass , or Sfioonwort, common 
Sea Scurvy-grass, grows on sea shores, muddy soils or salt marshes, 
and flowers in the month of May; the leaves are oval, spear-shaped 
and sinuated on their edges—this species possesses similar proper¬ 
ties with the fit st, though in an inferior degree. 

4. C: Danica, or Danish Scurvy-grass, hath hastated or angu¬ 
lar leaves resembling those of Ivy; there are two or three varieties, 
the stalks of some trailing, while others are erect, and about six 
inches high. 

5. C: Coronopus, Common wort Cress, Swines Cress, or Buck's 
horn, thrives in corn fields, on rubbish and road sides; blows from 
June till August; it is a palatable salad herb, on which account the 
Germans cultivate it in gardens; it hath several weak, straggling 
branches, which separate like a Buck’s horn; the leaves arepinna- 
tifid and smooth. 

6. C: Armoracia, or Horse Padish , a well known perennial 
plant, growing on the sides of ditches, the banks of rivers and 
other damp places, and is frequently cultivated in gardens, and 
flowers in the months of May and June—this species is propagated 
from seed also front suckers or young roots. 

Part used . The root. 
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Sensible properties. Acrid, penetrating with very pungent effluvia 
While green, but when dry, it loses its acrimony, becomes first 
sweetish and afterwards almost insipid. 

Medical virtues. Stimulant, diuretic and anti-scorbutic, it stimu¬ 
lates the solids and promotes the fluid secretions; it seems to ex¬ 
tend its action through the whole habit, and affect the minutest 
glands. Sydenham recommends it in dropsies, particularly those 
which sometimes follow intermittent fevers; it is given in Infusion 
and Tincture, and externally in paralytic complaints, &c. 

Domestic uses. The root when scraped is much used at the table 
as a condiment for fish, roast beef, kc. it is also employed for many 
other culinary purposes, and might in times of scarcity be reduc¬ 
ed to flour for bread, after previous exsiccation, kc. When steeped 
and digested in vinegar for a fortnight this root is said effectually to 
remove freckles in the face. See Raphanus Rusticanus. 

[A syrup made by boiling scraped horse-radish in brown sugar 
is an excellent remedy in the decline of colds and of pleurisies, to 
promote expectoration; a tea-spoonful may be taken frequently and 
permitted to dissolve in the mouth. 

7. C: Glastifolia, Woad-leaved Scurvy-grass , hath angular, 
heart-shaped leaves, which embrace the stalk with their base; the 
flowers grow’ in loose spikes from the ends of the branches, are 
small and white. 

8. C: Draba, Low hoary Dittancler; this, together with the 
Cochlearia Humifusa of Michaux, was formerly reckoned a Lepi- 
dum—they are however, found belonging to this place. See also 
Lepidum, &c. 

COCKSCOMB. See Celosis , and Phinanthus. 

COCKSFOOT GRASS. See Dactylis. 

COCOA, or CACAO. See Theobroma, 

COCOA PLUMB. See Chyrsobalanus. 

COCOS, a genus of the Monoecia Hexandria class, and 1st. Na¬ 
tural Order, Palma:; male calix; the general spatha is composed 
of one valve; the spadix is branching; the perianthium consists 
of three small, coloured, concave and nearly triquetrous leaves: 
the corolla consists of three oval, acute, patulous petals; the pe- 
ricarpium is abortient—Females on the same spadix with the 
males; the spatha and spadix same as the hermaphrodites; the 
perianthium is composed of three roundish, concave, connivent, 
coloured, permanent leaves; the corolla is three permanent pe¬ 
tals, similar to the calix, but larger; the pericarpium is a very 
Jarge, roundish, coriaceous, obsoletely, three-cornered drupe; the 
seed is very large, and generally known. There is but one species. 
C: Frondibus (Palma Indica Coccifera of C. B.) Cocoa Nut 
Tree , a native of the East and West-Indies, where it is of the 
greatest use to the inhabitants, it frequently grows to the height of 
60 or 70 feet in the trunk,, and delights in a moist, sandy soil, espe¬ 
cially near the banks of rivers and sea coasts, where it is propagat¬ 
ed by planting its ripe and fresh nuts, that generally come up in the 
eourse of six or eight weeks, each branch produces from ten to 
twenty nuts, which when half ripe, contain a sweet milky liquor 
well calculated to quench thirst in fevers; the leaves of the Cocoa 
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are ten leet long;, and thirty inches broad, it presents a constant 
succession of blossoms and fruit throughout the year. If the fruit 
or nuts are allowed to become fully ripe on the tree, the liquor or 
milk hardens into a kernel, which is partly eaten raw, and partly 
expressed and converted into an oil, that forms an important branch 
of trade in the Indies. 

Domestic uses. Of the sap obtained by incision from the spatha or 
flower-sheath, the natives prepare wine, vinegar arach, and sugar— 
The trunk of the tree serves for timber and cabinet ware, and from 
the leaves are formed and manufactured baskets, hats, sail cloth, 
mats, parasols, shingles for covering houses, paper, Sec. 

COtFEV, The Coffee Tree, a genus of the Pentandria Monoginia 
class, and 47th Natural Order, Stellatx; the corolla is hvpocra- 
teriform; the stamina are above the tube; the berry is below the 
flower and contains two seeds which are arillated. There arc 
two species, viz. 

1. C: Arabica, Arabian , or Mokha Tree , a native of Arabia 
and .Ethiopia. 

2. C: Occidentalis, IVest-Indian , or American Coffee. The 
Coffee tree or shrub grows from twelve to eighteen feet high, was 
originally a native of Arabia, but is now cultivated in Persia, the 
East and West-Indies, and several parts of America, and is also 
rearing in the Botanic Cardens of Europe and South-Carolina. Its 
evergreen foliage resembles that of the Laurel or Bay, and at the 
base of the leaves appear annually white fragrant flowers, which 
are succeeded by a fruit resembling cherries, but of an unpleasant, 
sweetish taste, each containing two kernels or berries; they grow 
in clusters, and W'hen of a deep red colour gathered, and car¬ 
ried to a mill in order to be manufactured into coffee beans—there 
are several varieties of coffee, but the two already noticed, and the 
East-Indian, are mostly esteemed. There is at St. Mary’s in the 
State of Georgia, a coffee plant, as also in the Mississippi Terri¬ 
tory, but as no expei iments are known to have been made of them, 
nothing can be said farther. 

Medical virtues. With respect to the medical properties of CofF 
it is in general excitant and stimulating, though we doubt whetner 
it relaxe- the animal fibres, as by some authors has been supposed. 
It cannot, however, be recommended to children, or persons of a 
hot, choleric, nervous or phthisical habit, nor will it be so useful in 
warm, as in cold temperate climates; but to the phlegmatic and 
sedentary, a cup of coffee one or two hours after a meal, or which 
is still better, one hour before it, may be of service to promote di¬ 
gestion and prevent or remove a propensity to sleep. In cases of 
Spasmodic Asthma (see English Encyclopxdia) Hypochondriasis, 
ScrophulK, Diarrhoea, Agues, and particularly against Narcotic 
Poisons, such as Opium, Hemlock, See. Coffee often produces the 
best effects, nor is there a domestic remedy better adapted to re¬ 
lieve periodical head-aches, which proceed from want of tone, or 
from debility of the stomach: the heaviness, head-ache, giddiness, 
sickness and nervous affections which attack some persons alter 
t^ing $n#,mate a t night, or from a debauch, are generally abated 
by a cfpor two of good strong coffee. As substitutes for Coffee* 
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in time of scarcity, particularly in the up country, the following 
have been used: Rye parched, Acorns, Beet Succory root, Scor- 
zonera, Sweet Potatoes sliced, dried and parched, and the seed of 
Ochra: the two last are said to vie with the genuine coffee, when 
properly prepared. 

COIX, or Job'ft Tears, a genus of the Monoecia Triandria class, 
and 4th Natural Order, Gramina; the calixof the male is a dou¬ 
ble flowered glume without any awn; the coroila is likewise a 
glume without any awn; the calix of the female Is an open, oval 
one-flowered glume; the stylus is bifid; and the seed is cartila¬ 
ginous. L here is but one species, a native of Jamaica. 

C: Latifolia, (Lithospermum Arundinaceum of C. B. Lachry- 
ma Jobi of Clus: and Ova Piscium of Rumph:) Job's Tears , or 
Bead Corn , an annual plant, and native of the Indies, though culti¬ 
vated in Carolina; the root is thick and fibrous, the stalks are round 
and jointed, and grow to about a yard high; the leaves resemble 
those of reeds, are long, narrow, and grow singly at the joints; the 
flowqrs are produced in spikes from the bottoms of the leaves, stand¬ 
ing on short footstalks, they are of a pale yellow colour, and the 
female flowers are succeeded by large beautiful, oval, smooth, grey 
coloured seeds. There is a variety with broad leaves, and another 
with finely polished purple or ash coloured seeds. Miller considers 
those as distinct species. 

Domestic uses. The seeds in times of scarcity are ground into 
flour, of which a coarse, but hearty kind of bread is made for the 
labouring people of Spain and Portugal; they are also strung in the 
manner of beads, and worn as such by many both old and young, 
in Carolina up country, as it is said, to prevent Fits, and to forward 
dentition. They are propagated from seed. 

COLCHICUM, or Meadow Saffron, a genus of the Hexandria 
Trigynia class, and 9th Natural Order, S/iathacene; the corolla is 
divided into six segments, and the tube is radicated, or having its 
root in the ground, it has three inflated capsules united together. 
There are three species. 

kC: Autumn ale. Common , or Tuber oot Meadow Saffron , a pe¬ 
rennial plant, growing wild in meadows in temperate climates; the 
root is an oblong, roundish bulb, frequently compressed and covered 
with a dark brown bark; the leaves and flowers appear at different 
seasons; the leaves come out in March and decay in June; they 
will grow near six inches in length and an inch in breadth and their 
colour is a deep green—the leaves being gone, no appearance of a 
plant is to be found till September, and then the flowers burst forth 
immediately from the root entirely naked and defenceless; the tube 
of the flower, like that of Crocus, is long, and supplies the place of 
a footstalk, it grows erect, widens gradually, and near the top di¬ 
vides into six large segments; it is a hardy plant, and produces its 
beautiful purple, white, red, rose-coloured, yellow, &c. flowers, sin¬ 
gle and double, according to their varieties, of which there are many- 
This vegetable is more ornamental than useful, and though it fre¬ 
quently occupies a considerable part of a meadow, it is never touch¬ 
ed by horses. 

Part used. The root. 
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Sensible firofierties. Smell pungent, taste acrid. 

Medical virtues. Strongly cathartic and diuretic. It has been 
ever considered as a poison, but less injurious in autumn than in the 
spring; its seed is also deleterious though not mortal either to man 
or cattle; from these circumstances it claimed the attention of Dr. 
Stoerk of Vienna, who made it the subject of many experiments, 
since which it has been used by other practitioners. On some oc¬ 
casions it operates a* a powerful diuretic, particularly in Dropsy, 
for which purpose an infusion of the root in vinegar is made into a 
syrup; when taken in substance it is said to excite burning heat, 
bloody stools, and other violent symptoms, and applied to the skin 
it shews some kind of acrimony; the most approved mode of exhi¬ 
biting it is in syrup made as above, which has been given to the 
extent of two ounces a day without any bad consequence. 

2. C: Montanum, Mountain Colchicum , a native of Spain and 
Portugal; in these the leaves appear soon after the flowers are past, 
which are of a reddish colour; the segments are long and narrow, 
and the stamina are yellow. 

3. C: Chionense, Chequered Colchicum —of this species there 
are the waved-leaved and the plain; the leaves are broad and of a 
deep green colour, the flowers are large, grow erect, and the seg¬ 
ments are very long and beautiful, they are chequered like the 
Fritillaries, and the chequered work consists of different colours, 
the pale crimson, the blood red, and the white often continue to 
form these flowers in great beauty and perfection. They are pro¬ 
pagated by dividing the roots, and from seeds. 

COLDENIA, a genus of the Tetrandria Tetragynia class, the calix 
has four leaves; the corolla is tunnel-shaped, the fruit consists of 
four seeds. There is but one species, a native of India. 

C: Tetr acoccos, Pour-seededColdenia, an annual,andhath slender 
trailing stalks, that are branching, and grow about six inches long: 
the leaves are short, crenated, glaucous, nervous and sit close with¬ 
out any footstalks on the branches; the flowers come out in small 
clusters from the wings of the leaves, are small, of a pale blue co¬ 
lour, and blow in June and July. It is propagated from seeds. 
COLEWORT. See Brassica. 

COLLINSONIA, in honour of Peter Collinson, Esq. F. R. S. a 
genus of the Diandria Monogynia (in the old and new Encyclope¬ 
dias it is said to lie of the Decandria Monogynia genus—as there 
are but two stamens it must be a typographical error) class, and 
40th Natural Order, Personate; the corolla is unequal the infe- 
riorlip being multifid and capillary, it has but one seed. There 
are two species. 

1. C: Scabuiuscula, (C: Tuberosaof Michaux?) or Pough-stalk- 
ed Collinsonia , found by the late John Bartram in East-Florida, is 
also a native of Carolina; it hath a tuberous root, and somewhat oval 
pointed leaves; it produces its reddish flowers in September. For¬ 
merly the following species was said to be only one, viz, 

2. C: Canadensis, Kettle-leaved Collinsonia , Horse weed, Knatt 
root , or Knot wood , a native of Carolina, say the Alleghany Moun¬ 
tains: this plant has a perennial root, and usually rises four feet— 
the stalks decay in the the autumn, they are square, leaves heart- 
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Shaped, serrated and opposite; the flowers are produced at the ex¬ 
tremity of the stalks in loose spikes, are of a purplish yellow, and 
appear early in July or August; the root is composed of woody 
knots, which are extremely hard. 

Medical virtues. An infusion of the bruised root in cyder has cur¬ 
ed several alarming cases of dropsy. It would be well to try it in¬ 
fused in warm water. They are propagated from seeds, and by 
parting the roots. 

COLOCYNTHIS. See Cucumis. 

COLTSFOOT. See Tussilago. 

COLUMBINE. S te slc/uilegia. 

COLUMBO, or Colombo, a root obtained from a vegetable whose 
Botanical characters are not yet ascertained, it is brought from 
Colombo in Ceylon, in the form of knobs, having a rough sur¬ 
face, and consisting of a cortical, woody and medullary lamina: 

It has a disagreeable bitter taste, and an aromatic flavour, is con¬ 
siderably antiseptic, and particularly effectual in correcting and 
preventing the putridity of bile, in which case it is said to be su¬ 
perior to bark, and hence ought to be prescribed in yellow fever. 
It is much used in diseases attended with bilious symptoms, par¬ 
ticularly in Cholera, and is said to be sometimes very effectual 
in other cases of vomiting, it is also considered as very useful 
in dyspepsia. It restrains alimentary fermentation* without im¬ 
pairing digestion, and does not appear to have the least heating- 
quality, and therefore may be used in Phthisics, Pulmonalis, and 
in hectic cases to strengthen digestion. It occasions no distur¬ 
bance, and agrees very well with a milk diet, as it abates flatu¬ 
lence, and is indisposed to acidity. Half a drachm of the pow¬ 
der is given repeatedly in the day—Water is not so compleat a 
menstruum as spirits, but to their united action it yields a flavour¬ 
ed extract in very considerable quantity. 

COLUMNEA, a genus of the Didynamia Angiospermia class, 
and 40th Natural Order, Personate; the calix is divided into five 
segments, the upper labium of the corolla is vaulted and entire, 
and gibbous at the base; the antherx are connected, and the 
capsule is bilocular. There is but one species, a native of Mar- 
linico. 

C: Scandens, (Achimenes major of Brown, Rapunculus, fruli- 
cosusof Sloane) Climbing Columnea ; the stalks are climbing, hairy, 
and lay hold of neighbouring trees for their support; the leaves are 
oval, hairy, serrated, and grow on footstalks; the flowers are pro¬ 
duced from the wings of the leaves, they are of a beautiful scarlet 
colour, succeeded by oval, white coloured fruit, i here is a vari¬ 
ety with purple flowers, and another with yellow flowers and white 
fruit; they are propagated from seeds. 

COLUTEA, Bastard, or Pladder Senna, a genus of the Diadelphia 
Decandria class, and 32d Natural Order, Pafiilionacex; the pod is 
inflated and opens at the top, and the calix is indented into five 
parts. There are three species, all of them deciduous flower¬ 
ing shrubs. ,, 

1. C: Arborea, (Colutea Vesicari of C. B.^ Common Bladder 
Senna, a native of France, Italy and Austriaj this species spoi.-s m 
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several varieties, viz. 1. The common. 2d. The Oriental. Scl. Po- 
coclis, and 4th. the Red podded Bladder Senna. The common is 
the tallest of all the sorts, rising ten or twelve feet, the branches 
are of a whitish colour, which seems to distinguish it in winter, 
and the leaves in the summer have a pleasing effect, they are pin¬ 
nated, the folioles are oval, and indented at top, they consist of 
tour cr five pair placed opposite, and are terminated by an odd one; 
the {lowers are of the butterfly kind, and are produced in clusters, 
are numerous, of a yellow' colour, and the footstalk that supports 
them is long and slender, they are succeeded by large inflated pods 
jike bladders, w hich catch the attention of those who have not be¬ 
fore seen them; they blow in July. 

Oriental Bladder Sctina, grows five or six feet high, the 
branches are greyish, the leaves pinnattd and terminated by an odd 
one; the lobes aie obversely cordated, and small; the flowers are 
reddish, spotted w ith yellow. Pococks Plodder Sennas differs from the 
common no otherway s than its being smaller, and the IIcd Poddtd 
is a variety which will happen in common to all the sorts more or 
less when raised from seeds. 

2. C: iExHioPicA, Shrubby JEtliiopian Bladder Senna , or Scarlet 
Colutea an annual plant, rises with a shrubby, branching stalk, to 
the height ol four feet; the leares are beautifully pinnated, each 
consisting of ten or twelve pair of hoary, oblong, oval foiioles, which 
are terminated by an odd one, they are of a silvery whiteness, and 
the whole plant assumes the appearance of Juf iter's beard , (An- 
thyllis Barba Jovis) the flow ers are of a fine scarlet colour, and are 
succeeded by large inflated pods, containing the seeds. 

o. C: Herbacka, Herbaceous JEthiopian Bladder Sen??c , also an¬ 
nual and a native of ./Ethiopia; the stalks are slender, herbaceous 
branching a little and grow only a foot high, the wings are pinnat¬ 
ed, each being composed of five or six pair of narrow, hoary foli- 
oies; the flowers come out from the upper parts of the branches, 
three growing together on a slender footstalk, they are small and 
purplish, blow in July and are succeeded by flat oval pods contain¬ 
ing the seeds, by which they are propagated. See Coronilla. 
COMAR DM, Marsh Cinquefoil , a genus of the Icosandria Poly- 
ginia class, and 35th Natural Order, Senticosx; the calix is di¬ 
vided into ten segments; the petals are five and less than the 
calix, and the seeds are ovaled, spongy and persistent. There is 
but one species. 

C: Pa lustre, Purple Marsh Pocks, or Marsh Cinquefoil , an in¬ 
digenous perennial plant, growing-in muddy and putrid marshes in 
Canada and Quebec; the root is thick, woody and possed of numer¬ 
ous black hbies; the stalks are round, reddish, two or three feet 
long, and often lie on the ground; the lea\es are each composed of 
five lobes, sometimes six or seven, they are oblong and serrated, 
hoaiy underneath, and join at their base, standing on pretty long 
footstalks; the flowers are of a reddish purple colour, three or four 
growing together on shortish footstalks, flowers in June and July, 
and produces led beiries in autumn; the whole plant is employed for 
aiming calf skins; the Irish rub the inside of their milk vessels 
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tvith the root, which makes the milk richer arc] thicker, and the routs 
are used in dying an indifferent red colour; goats eat the plant but 
it is not relished by cows or sheep, and refused b\ horses and hogs; 
it is propagated by parting the roots and from seeds, and delights 
in a boggy, marshy situation. 

COM LI ES, a genus oi the Tetrandria Monogynia class of plants,, 
for the first time noticed in the Encyclopedia; the invo- 
lucrum is tetraphyilous, and triflorous; the calix tetraphyllous 
the capsule tricoccous. We find no further accounts of it. 
COMMELINA, a genus of the Triandria Monogynia class, and 6th 
Natural Order, Ensatce; the cahx is a large, cordated, connivent, 
compressed, permanent spatha ; the corolla consists of six petals, 
of which the outer ones are small, oval, concave, and are often 
taken for a perianthium ; the three others are large, roundish, and 
coloured; there are three nectaria which have the appearance of 
the stamina, being placed horizontally on their own separate fila¬ 
ments ; the pericarpium is a naked, nearly globular, three fur¬ 
rowed, three valved capsule, containing three cells, in each of 
which are lodged two angular seed. "1 here are ten species, 
t. C: Annua, Annual Commelina, a native of Armenia; the 
stalks are weak, smooth, branching, two feet long, trailing, and 
put out roots from the joints; the leaves are oval, spear-shaped, 
acute, veined, smooth, of a strong green colour, grow' singly at the 
joints, anti embrace the stalk with their base; tl.e flowers come 
out from the bosom of the leaves, (two or three fiow-ers only being 
in each spatha) and have short footstalks ; two of the large petals, 
are of a fine blue, the others of a green colour, and blow in June 
and July. 

2. C: Long i folia, (C: Virginica of Lin.) Long leaved Comme¬ 
lina , a beautiful indigenous plant, growing naturally in irginia, 
Carolina, 8rc. it has a firm erect stem, from two to three feet high, 
covered with dow n, long, lance-shaped leaves, and blue flowers. 

3. C: Angus t i folia, Aarro'iv /cured Commelina , a native of Ca¬ 
rolina; this has generally a single, though sometimes a branching 
stem, with linear, lance-shaped, acute leaves, and blue flowers. 

4. C: Caroliniana, Carolinian Commelina, hath a branched and . 
creeping stem, oval, spear-shaped leaves, and blue flowers. 

5. C: Lrocumbens, AJricun Commelina, a perennial, and native 
of .Ethiopia, hath smooth, jointed, creeping stalks, that lie on the 
ground, and strike root at the joints ; the leaves are oval, spear- 
shaped, pointed, smooth, and embrace the stalk with their base 
the flowers come out from the 6ides of the stalks, issuing from a 
large heart-shaped, permanent spatha : They are large, of a deep 
yellow colour, and the petals are heart-shaped.. 

6. C: ANACAMPsKHOTinEs, Tuberose Commelina —1 he root is 
composed of many thick, fleshy tubers, joined together at the top ; 
the stalks are tender, weak, and send out a few branches from the 
lower part; the leaves are oval, spear-shaped, ciliated, and sit close 
to the stalks ; the flowers come out from the wings of the leaves, on 
slender footstalks, they are moderately Lrge, and the three interior 
petals are roundish, and of a blue colour, but the three outer are 
green. It is a native of .Mexico. 



/• C: Zanonia, (Zanonia graminea of Plum. Peryclemenum 
Rectum of Sloane.) Grass-leaved Zanonia , also a native of Mexico, 
hath trailing stalks, which strike root at the joints ; the leaves are 
spear-shaped, narrow, grassy, and embrace the stalk with their base; 
the flowers come out three or four together, from the upper parts of 
the stalks, on thick footstalks, the three interior petals are large, and 
©f a sky blue colour, the three outer small and green. 

8. C: Malabaricum, (Ephemerum Malabaricum of Ray.) Ma- 
labarian Ephemerum , also a native of Mexico ; the stalk is round and 
tender, and three or four inches long, the leaves are narrow, and 
embrace the stalk with their base ; the flowers are produced from 
the wings of the leaves, sitting close, having no footstalks, and ap¬ 
pear in July. 

9. C : Zeylanicum, Gristed Commelina of Ceylon , hath tender 
stalks, lying on the ground ; the leaves are small and embrace the 
stalk with their base : the flowers are produced from the wings of 
the leaves, near the upper parts of the stalks, and blow in July. 

I have seen no account of the lOth species—they are propagated 
by seeds, and in their native countries by parting the roots. 
COMMERSONI A, a genus of plants described in the last edition of 
the English Encyclopaedia, belonging to the Pentandria Pentagynia 
class, the calix is a one leaved, five parted corolliferous perian- 
thium, with sharp, ovated segments, the corolla has five linear pe¬ 
tals , the stamina are five, very short filaments at the bases of the 
petals , the pericarpium a globular, hard, five-celled nut, with two 
oval seeds in each division. 

COMPTONIA, a genus of the Monoecia Monadelphia class of 
plants, enumerated by Michaux ; the male calix has two leaves ; 
there rs no corolla, the amentum is cylindrical, scaly, and loose¬ 
ly imbricated ; the calix of the female has six leaves ; there is no 
corolla, the amentum egg-shaped : the styli are two capillary 
filaments, the fruit is an unilocular nut—there is but one species, 
a native of the United States. 

C: Asplenifolia, Sweet Fern , hath long, linear, pinnated, and 
alternately crenated leaves ; it grows naturally in New England, 
Virginia, and Carolina, it is employed in brewing, as a substitute 
for Hops. 

CONCOU, the name'of a plant in Guinea, which is in great es¬ 
teem among the natives for killing the Guinea Worms, which 
breed in their flesh; they bruise the leaves and mixing them 
with oil, apply them in form of a cataplasm. 

CONFERVA, a genus of the Cryptogamia Algx class, and 57th 
Natural Order, Alga, and consist of oblong, capillary filaments 
without any joints. There are 2 1 species, most of them grow¬ 
ing on stones in slow streams, on the sides of cisterns, or in 
ponds. 

CONGO TEA. See Thea. 

CONIUM, Hemlock, a genus of the Pentandria Digynia class, 
and 45th Natural Order, Umbellate; the general umbel is com¬ 
posed of many spreading rays,the partial is similar; the general in- 
volucrum is unequal and composed of many very short leaves, the 
partial is similar; the proper perianthium is very small; the gene- 
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ral corolla is uniform, each separate flower consists of five un¬ 
equal, inflexed, heart-shaped petals; there is no pericarpium; 
the fruit is globular, crenated on each side, and has five striae or 
streaks. There are five species. 

1. Maculatum, (Cicuta Major of C. B.) Common , or Greater 
Hemlock , or Kex , a native of Europe, and is a biennial plant, growing 
in hedges, orchards, among rubbish, on cultivated ground and dung¬ 
hills, the root is thick, white, long, like parsnip, of a strong scent 
and agreeable taste; its stalk is more than a yard high, sometimes 
an inch thick, hollow', marked with many red spots, and knotty, 
branching out towards the top into several smaller stalks, garnished 
with decompound leayes, whose lobes are cut at top into three parts, 
and of a strong disagreeable smell; its umbels consist of numer¬ 
ous small white flowers, and blossom in June or July; the fruit re¬ 
sembles aniseed, buthas an unpleasant taste. 

Parts used. The leaves, flower and seed. 

Sensible /iro/ierties. Smell foetid, taste herbaceous. 

Medical virtues. Narcotic in large doses, sedative and diuretic in 
smaller ones. It is to be observed, that this plant is one among 
the most deleterious vegetables, and when imprudently taken it has- 
been generally accounted poisonous, which itdoubtles is when taken 
in any considerable quantity. Dr. Stoerk has found that in certain 
small doses it may be taken with safety, and that without at all dis¬ 
ordering the constitution, or even producing any sensible opera¬ 
tion; it sometimes proves a powerful resolvent in many obstinate 
disorders, and is serviceable in schirrous tumours of the breast, can¬ 
cers, particularly open or ulcerate cancers, scrophulous tumours, 
and ulcers, and other ill-conditioned sores, and in chin, or hooping- 
cough, &c. The common, and perhaps the best form of adminis¬ 
tering it is that of the powdered leaves, in the dose at first of two 
or three grains a day, which in some obstinate cases has been gra- 
dually increased to upwards of two ounces in a day, without even 
producing giddiness. It is sometimes applied externally in form of 
decoction, infusion or poultice, as a discutient; these are however 
apt to excoriate, and their vapour is sometimes paticularly disagree¬ 
able and hurtful. An extract is prepared from the unripe seeds, 
and an inspissated juice of the plant; this should also be given at 
first in very small doses of one, two or three grains a day, and in¬ 
creasing gradually. The root is the most virulent. 

J\ r ote\ It were best for those persons unacquainted with medicine 
to refrain from meddling with Hemlock. It is such a precarious 
medicine, that its exhibition ought in all cases to be confined to pro¬ 
fessional gentlemen; if taken inadvertently, it requires the same 
treatment as is usual in similar cases, such as immediate vomit¬ 
ing, quantities of mucilaginous drinks, as decoctions of barley, 
oatmeal, lin or flaxseed, marshmallows, &c. and milk and water; 
after taking which the poisonous matter will be most effectually 
counteracted bv diluted vinegar, juice of lemons, or other vege¬ 


table acids, Sec. 

2_ (j; Tenui folium, Marrow-leaved Hemlock, 
tive of Germany; this differs from the foregoing 


a biennia] and na- 
in having tallej' 
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stalks, and which are less spotted; the leaves are also much nar¬ 
rower, and of a paler green, the seeds are striated. 

3. C: Africanum, (Caucalis of Boerh:) African Hemlock , hath 
round, hollow, branching stalks, and grow near a foot high; the 
leaves aredivided into many parts, and much resemblethose of small 
wild Rue; (he flowers are produced from the ends of the stalks in 
compound umbels, they are of a yellow colour, and blow in July. 

4. C: Semenibus radiato-spinosis, Royen's Hemlock, it is not 
certainly known in what part of the world this species grows natu¬ 
rally, neither have we any description of it—See also Cicuta, Oe- 
nanthus, Phellandrium,&c. &c. 

CONNARUS, Ceylon Sumach , a genus of the Monadelphia De- 
candria class, and 59th Natural Order Dubii Ordines; it has but 
one stylus; the stigma is simple, and the capsule has two valves, 
and contains one seed. There is but one species. 

C: Monocarpus, Ceylon Sumach , a native of India; it rises with 
a ligneous stalk eight or ten feet high, which is hard, rigid, and 
covered with a black bark, it divides upwards into two or three 
branches, garnished with trifoliate leaves, having long footstalks 
placed alternately. It is propagated by cuttings, and treated as other 
tender plants are. 

CONOCARPODENDRON. See Protea. 

CONOC ARPUS, Button-tree , a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia 
class and 48th Natural Order, Aggregates; the corollaconsistsof four 
petals; the seeds are naked, solitary and below the flower; the flow¬ 
ers are aggregated. There are three species, all natives of the 
.Indies, but are not esteemed either useful or beautiful. 

1. C: Erecta, (Alnus Maritima of Pluke. Rudbeckia laurifolia 
of Amm: Innominala of Plum.) Ufiright Button tree, hath an up¬ 
right trunk, near a foot in diameter, and grows to about twenty or 
thirty feet high; the leaves are oblong, spear-shaped, long, and 
grow on short footstalks; the flowers come out from the ends and 
sides of the branches, and arise from the wings of the leaves in co¬ 
nical heads, they are small and of a reddish colour. There is a 
variety with yellow flowers. 

2. C: Racemosa, (Mangle julifera of Sloane,) Racemose Button 
tree, a native of the maritime parts of Jamaica, the trunk is upright, 
near twenty feet high, and divides into many spreading branches 
near the top; the leaves are spear-shaped, oval, obtuse and grow 
on biglanduious footstalks; the flowers come out from the ends of 
the branches in loose clusters. 

3. C: Pkocumbens, Procumbent Button tree, the stalks are lig¬ 
neous, branching and lie on the ground; the leaves are roundish, 
oval, thick and come out from every side of the branches on short 
lootstalks; the flowers are produced from the sides of the branches 
in roundish heads, they are small and greenish; they are propagat¬ 
ed by seeds obtained from their native places, and treated as other 
stove plants. 

CuMoouUA. See Ajuga and Sym/ihintm, 

CONTRAYERVA. See Dorstenia. 

CONVALARIA, or Lily of the Valley, a genus of the Hexandria 
Monogynia class, and the 11th Natural Order, Sarmentacex ; it 
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3ms do calix ; the corolla is divided into six segments, and the. 

berry is spotted, and has three cells—there are eight species. 

1. C: Majalis, (Lilium convallium, C. B. Sec.) May Lily , or 
Lily of the Valley. This is an indigenous perennial plant, grow ing 
in woods, heaths, and at the foot of hills, in South Carolina, Sec. This 
plant is universally admired lor the extreme fragrance of the flowers, 
the root is oblong, white, fibrous, and creeps under the surface of 
the ground, from this the leaves come out by pairs, one of which 
for the most part taller than the other, they are narrow at the base, 
broadest in the middle, and diminish gradually to the end ; they are 
from four to six inches long, have several longitudinal veins, and 
their real colour is a deep green; the footstalks of the flowers rise 
immediately from the roots, bv the sides of the leaves, they are na¬ 
ked, grow to about six inches high ; the flowers are ranged from 
the middle to the top, in a single series; they have crooked foot¬ 
stalks, .hang drooping, and appear in May. The varieties are com¬ 
mon white, red, striped, double white, and double variegated Lily 
of the Valley. 

Part used. Flowers and root. 

Sensible properties. The flowers when fresh very fragrant, but 
dried acquire a narcotic scent, and if reduced to powder, excite 
sneezing. Both flowers and roots have a bitter taste, mucilagenous. 

Medical virtues. Emollient, obtunding, and cathartic. The flow¬ 
ers afiord a valuable exhilirating cordial, and are reputed excellent 
in palsies, apoplexies, cramps, See. and for giving relief in the gout, 
it is given in infusion and decoction, and an extract made from the 
roots and flowers possesses similar purgative properties with aloes; 
dose from 20 to 30 grains; the root is also of great fame for closing 
green wounds, knitting of bones, curing of bruises, and cleaning 
away black or blue marks ; for which purpose it is used as a poultice. 

Domestic uses. A beautiful green colour may be prepared from 
the leaves with the addition of lime. 

2. C: Amplexicauliuus, Solomon's Seal , a native perennial 
plant, growing in woods and thickets, throughout the United States 
the stalks are edged, firm, striated, about two feet long, and naked 
at the bottom, but adorned at the top, they turn downwards with 
oblong, oval, ribbed leaves ; these occupy one side of the stalks, 
(while the other is adorned with the flowers) they grow singly, and 
embrace the stalk with their base ; the flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves, but turn to the opposite side of the stalks, they 
have short crooked footstalks, and hang drooping, are white at bot¬ 
tom, but green at top, and flowers in May or June. This plant 
is eaten by cows, goats, and sheep, it possesses the properties of the 
Multiflora species, but in an inferior degree, and to which it bears 
so close resemblance, that it can be distinguished only by its smaller 
white flowers, tipped with green—whereas, those of the following 
are larger, less in number, and white, with a green line runninng 
down each segment. The varieties are, the common purple stalk- 
•ed, sweet scented, and double flowered Solomon’s Se^l. 

3. C: Vekticillatis, (Polygonatum Angustifohum of C. B.) 
.Yarrow-leaved Solomon’s Seal , also an indigenous perennial, hath 
Blender stalks, that are angular, upright, and near two feet high, the 
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leaves are long, narrow, smooth, of a bluish green, and grow in 
whorls round the stalks at the joints ; the flowers come out from the 
joints on short footstalks, they are small, and usually grow four or 
five together, on a footstalk—the bottom of the flowers is white, but 
the brim is green. 

4. C : Racemosa, Rasemose Solomon's Seal , also an indigenous 
perennial, growing naturally in the mountainous parts of Carolina ; 
the stalks are upright, firm, and grow to near a yard high, the leaves 
are oblong, pointed, ribbed, of a pale green colour, grow alternately, 
and sit dose without any footstalk ; the flowers are produced in 
branching spikes, from the ends of the stalks, and are of a pale yel¬ 
low colour, and blow in May and June. 

5. C: Stellata, (Polygonatum Canadense Cornut. Virginianum 
of Moris.) Stellated Solomon’s Seal , a native of Canada; the stalks 
are firm, and two feet high, the leaves are oblong, numerous of a 
pale green colour, embrace the stalks with their base, the flowers 
grow in single spikes, from the extremities of the stalks, they are of 
a pale yellow colour, come out early in June, and are succeeded by 
small red berries. 

6. C: Trifolia, Three-leaved Convallaria, grows naturally in Si¬ 
beria, Hudson’s Bay, Quebec, See. The stalk is slender, firm, and 
about a foot and a half high; the leaves are oval, oblong, ribbed, and 
embrace the stalks with their base ; the flowers grow in single 
spikes from the ends of the stalks, and blow in May. 

7. C: Bifolia, Tiuo-leaved'Convallaria, or Least Lily of the Vale, 
a native of Canada ; the stalks are upright, slender, and about six 
inches high, the radical leaves are heart-shaped, and arise from the 
roots on footstalks ; those on the stalks are few in number, seldom 
being more than two, which are situated one above another, the 
flowers grow in loose spikes at the ends of the stalks, they are white 
and finely scented. 

8. C: Multiflora, (Polygonatum of C. B.) Sweet Smelling, or 
Many Jlowered Solomon’s Seal , a perennial, growing in mountains, 
woods, and fissures of rocks ; the stalks are taper, firm, and about 
two feet high, the leaves are smooth, bioad, of a dark green colour, 
and embrace the stalks with their base : the varieties are large 
broad leaved, many flowered dwarf Multiflorous, sw'eet scented Mul¬ 
tiflorous, and double Multiflorous Solomon’s Seal: they produce their 
flowers as already described in the second species, in May or June, 
according to their varieties: The roots consist of a pulpy tuberous, 
(several jointed with some flat circular depressions, supposed to re¬ 
semble the stamp of the seal) white, sweet, and mucilaginous sub¬ 
stance. 

Medical virtues. It was formerly celebrated as a vulnerary in the 
same intentions with the first species, but the present practice pays 
no regard to it—except the expressed juice being somewhat acrid, 
is used as a cosmetic, ora lotion for pimples, &c. 

Domestic uses. The roots deprived of their acrid properties have 
in times of scarcity been converted into a wholesome bread, and are 
always used for that purpose by the lower classes in Sweden and 
Russia : A good starch may likewise be extracted from them, and 
the young shoots of this, as well as the preceding, i. e. Mullifiora 
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maybe eaten Asparagus—they are propagated by parting the roots. 
For the other species of Lilies, see Lilium , Nymfihte, is'c. 
CONVOLVULUS, or Bifid weed, a genus of the Pentandria Mo- 
nogynia class, and 29th Natural Order, Campanacex ; the corolla 
is bell-shaped and plaited, it has two stigmata, and the capsule 
is bilocular, each cell containing two seeds. There are 43 spe¬ 
cies, of which we shall only particularly describe those possess¬ 
ing beauty or Medical virtues. 

1. C: Arvensfs, or Small Bind, weed , a common plant in fields 
and hedges, but particularly troublesome in gardens of a gravelly 
soil, it produces its red and white flowers in June or July. The 
roots of this species strike deep into the ground and injures the 
growth of other plants, it ought therefore to be extirpated or re¬ 
moved to sandy banks, See- to bind the soil. 

2. C: Sepium, Great, or Large white Bind weed, or Bear Bind , 
this is likewise a pernicious plant in gardens, it thrives under moist 
hedges; its stalks grow to the height of several feet, the leaves are 
arrow-shaped; and bears white or purplish blossoms in July; the 
root of this species is very acrid and purgative to the human con¬ 
stitution, but does not affect swine, though eaten in large quan¬ 
tities. 

3. C: Soldanella, Sea Colewort, Scotch Scurvy Grass, or Sol- 
donella , or Sea Bind weed, (called by Ray Convolvuli maritimi Sol- 
danellx: Dicti.) It is a trailing plant growing on the Sea Beech and 
sandy shores; it cannot be long preserved in gardens; it sends forth 
its purple flowers in July. 

Medical virtues. This species is also possessed of cathartic pro¬ 
perties, so that half an ounce of the juice of the root, or one drachm 
of the powder is a strong dose; the leaves have been often exter¬ 
nally applied for the reduction of dropsical swellings of the legs, 
with good effect. 

4. C: Jalappa, Jalap, this is an exotic species of Rind weed, 
which produces that valuable medicine, Jalap. It hath a large root 
of an oval form, which is full of a milky juice; from this root come 
out many herbaceous, twining stalks, rising eight or ten feet high, 
garnished with variable leaves, some heart-shaped, others angular 
and some oblong and pointed; the flowers-are like those of the se¬ 
cond species. Botanists have been divided with regard to the 
true genus of this root—-Tournefort and Linnsms will have it that 
Jalap belongs to a species of the Mirabiiis, or Marvel of Peru, but 
Houston and later writers declare it to belong to the Convolvulus; 
it is now generally received as such. 

Part u ed. The root. 

Sensible properties. Resinous, slightly pungent, of an agreeable 
smell to some persons. 

Medical virtues. It is an effectual and safe purgative when taken 
in its simple state of powder; in hypochondriacal disorders and hot 
bilious temperaments it gripes violently, but rarely takes due efiecr 
as a purge. An extract made by water, purges almost universally, 
but weakly? and at the same time has a considerable effect by urine; 
the ltiot remaining after this process gripes considerably. The 
pure resin prepared by spirit ol W inc occasions, if taken alone, 
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most violent griping* and other distressing symptoms, but scarcely 
proves at all cathartic. Triturated with sugar, or with almonds, 
into the form of an emulsion, or dissolved in spirit and mixed with 
syrups, it purges plentifully in a small dose, without occasioning 
much disorder. It was formerly said to be improper for children 
later experience proves that children bear it better than adults— 
combined with Calomel it often proves an excellent \ermifuge me¬ 
dicine, frequently bringing away quantities of worms. 

5. C: Batatas, Sweet* or S/iani-Wi Po ators, a well known, deli¬ 
cious esculent root, of which there are several varieties, as, 1st. the 
Yam Potatoe, 2d. the Leather-coat, 3d. the Spanish, 4th. common 
Yellow, 5 th.the Brimstone, 6th. Tobacco roots, (of Virginia) 7th. 
common White, 3th. White Bermudian, 9th. common Red, 10th. 
Red Bermudian, which last Iras a red skin, and a snow white sub¬ 
stance internally, and from which quantities of Sago have been ma¬ 
nufactured, particularly in the vicinity of Savannah, in the state of 
Georgia, by the name of Bowen’s Patent Sago; also by the late 
Dr. Reacroft of same place—it certainly yields a considerable quan¬ 
tity of farinaceous matter, which forms a fine nutritious jelly when 
mixed with boiling water. The process for making this Sago is, 
grating the clean scraped roots, washing the mass through bras* 
wire selves of different sizes, and collecting the deposited flour at 
the bottom of the receiving vessel, and finally drying it inpans, either 
in the sun or by the fire. 

Domestic use s. The domestic uses of the Sweet Potatoes are so 
universally known in America, as to require no farther description. 

6. C: Scoparius, or Bushy Bindweed, which grows wild in the 
Island of Barancas, and affords, it is said the fragrant Oil and w ood 
of Rhodium—this is however not yet reduced to a certainty. 

7. C: Sc ammonia, Scammony., or Syrian Bindweed, producing the 
concrete juice called Scammony ; it is said to be a large climbing 
plant, growing in Asiatic Turkey : The roots are large, thick, and 
full of a milky juice, which is the Scammony of the shops; these 
roots send forth many branches, about four feet in length, they 
trail on' the ground, are ornamented with sagitated leaves, 
the flowers are produced from the sides of the branches, and are of 
a pale yellow colour—each footstalk supports two or three flowers. 

Part used. The gum resin. 

Sensible firofierties . A faint unpleasant smell, and a bitterish, 
Somewhat acrimonious taste. 

Medical virtues. Scammony is an efficacious and strong purga¬ 
tive, though by some considered as unsafe, and as possessing sun¬ 
dry ill qualities ; the principal charge brought against this drug, is 
that its operation is uncertain, a full dose proving sometimes ineffec¬ 
tual, while at others a much smaller one occasions dangerous hy- 
percatharsis ; this difference, however, is owing entirely to the dif¬ 
ferent circumstances of the patient, and not to any ill qualities of 
the medicine. Where the intestines are lined with an excessive 
load of mucus, the Scammony passes through them without exert¬ 
ing itself_where the natural mucus is deficient, a small dose of 

this, or anv other resinous cathartic irritates, and inflames: How- 
wer,-if judiciously managed, as hath been directed in the Jalap, or 
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4th species, it becomes a safe and mild medicine. It is given from 
three to twelve grains, for a common dose, and enteis many com¬ 
pound powders of the shops, and of practitioners. 

8. C : Polygonum, Black Bindweed, Climbing Buckwheat , or 
Climbing Snakeweed, a native vegetable, growing about corn-fields, 
gardens, and hedges, and flowers in June and July : The seeds.of, 
this species are equal to the other kinds of Buckwheat, and are 
produced in greater quantities, and may be more easily collected, 
as they ripen more uniformly. See Polygonum. 

9. C : rURPETH.UM, Turbith, an officinal drug of that name, is 
prepared from the root of this exotic species of Bindweed, a native 
of Ceylon : It hath thick, fleshy, spreading roots, which are milky; 
from these roots issue many small, twining, quadrangular, mem¬ 
branaceous stalks, the leaves of which are heart-shaped, and angu¬ 
lar ; the flowers are produced from the joints of the stalks, many of 
them growing together on one common footstalk ; they are large, 
of a clear white colour, and are succeeded by round capsules con¬ 
taining the seeds. 

Part used. The cortical part of the root. 

Sensible firoficrties. Taste at first sweetish, chewed for a little time 
k becomes acrid, pungent, and nauseous. 

Medical virtues. This root is a cathartic, not of the safest or most; 
certain kind ; the resinous matter in which its virtue resides appears 
to be very unequally distributed, insomuch that a scruple of some, 
pieces purge violently, while larger doses of other pieces have scarce 
any effect at all ; an extract made from the root is more uniform in 
strength, though not superior, or even equal to purgatives more 
common in the shops. 

10. C: Panduhatus, or Wild Potatoe of Carolina: The root is. 
perennial,, thick and long like a carrot, leaves heart-shaped, and 
downy;, the capsule two celled, and two seeded, the roots are pur-, 
gative. 

11., C: MECHOACANNiE, or White Jala/i, brought from Mecbo- 
acan, in Mexico, a early as 1524; but since the introduction of 
the brown Jalap, it has gone into disrepute; though an excellent, 
purgative, universally safe, and capable of evacuating all morbific 
humours, from the most remote parts of the body. It is a useful, 
cathartic, has very little smell or tasie, and is not apt to offend the 
stomach ; its operation is slow, but effectual and safe ; it seems to. 
differ from Jalap only in being weaker ; the resins obtained from, 
both have nearly the same qualities. Mr. S. Legare, formerly of 
Cypress, informed the Compiler th.it he had been in the habit 
of giving his field negroes our Poke Root, ( Phytolacca ) powdered 
as a substitute for Mechoacan or white Jalap, and that it answered all 
the ends of Jalap : He gave from 30 grains, to a drachm to adults. 

12. C: Biglandu i.osis, Purging Sea Purfile-fowered Bindweed , 
grows naturally in the West-Indies, on the sea shores, it hath many 
trailing stalks, which spread all around , the leaves are of an oval 
figure^ and their edges indented; the flowers are large, of a fine 
purple colour, one footstalk supports three flow ers, which are suc¬ 
ceeded by large, oval seed vessels,. 
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13. C: Marinus Catharticus, Purging Sea, •whitc-jlowered 
Bindweed] is a creeping plant, and the stalks put forth roots at 
the joints; the roots are arrow-shaped nd obtuse on their hinder 
parts; the flowers are white, though there is a yellow variety. 

14. C: Nil, Blue Bind-weed , or Convol ulus Indigo , a native of 
Carolina, with twining stems and heart-shaped leaves, divided into 
three lobes, they are wooly and stand upon long footstalks; the 
flowers are of a very deep blue; this is the handsomest species of 
the whole genus. 

15. C: Purpureus, Convolvulus Major , a native of Carolina, 
with twining stem, the leaves are generally of a roundish, heart- 
shaped figure, and the flowers deep purple, white, red or blue, ac¬ 
cording to the varieties. 

16. C: Carolinus, Carolinian Convolvulus, a native of Carolina, 
with tw ining stem, smooth, sub-lanceolate leaves, of three lobes. 

17. C: Repens, Creeping Convolvulus, a native of the United 
States, with creeping stem, and leaves of a roundish, heart-shaped 
figure, and somewhat sagittate; the flow ers are white, tinged with 
rose colour, and the margins of the floral leaves purple. 

18 . C: Speciosus, (Sagittifolius of Mich.) a native of Carolina, 
■with twining stem, and deeply sinuated, oblong, arrow-shaped 
leaves, and rose-coloured flowers. This is also a beautiful species. 

19. C: Spit a am alus, (C: Stans of Michaux) Canuda Convol¬ 
vulus, a native of Canada, hath an erect, downy stalk, with oval, 
nearly heart-shaped leaves, upon short footstalks; the flowers are 
bell-shaped, oblong and of a white colour. 

20. C: IIumistr a rus. (C: Tricosanlhes of Mich.) a native of 
Carolina, style bifid or forked, stalk hairy, leaves oblong lanceolate, 
flowers white and teethed at the margin. 

21. C: Aquatic us, is said by Michaux to be a variety of the fore,- 
going, the difference being only in the leaves, one being broad, the 
Other narrow. 

22. C: Linari.?;, Linaria-leaved Convolvulus, a native of France 
and Italy, hath erect stalks, narrows pointed, hoary leaves, which 
sit close to the branches, and pale blue flowers. 

23. C: Rubra, Linaria-leaved , Red flowering Bind weed, hath 
upright, branching stalks, and long and narrow leaves, which sit 
close to the stalk; the flowers are produced from the sides of the 
stalks on long footstalks, four or five of them will grow on each 
peduncle, and are of a delicate red colour and spread open. 

24. C: Conferti s, Clustered-flowered , Linaria-leaved Convolvu¬ 
lus, hath branching stalks, narrow, silky leaves and flowers, which 
are produced in clusters, they are small and of a red colour. 

25. C. Siculus minor, Small Sicilian Convolvulus, hath a slen¬ 
der, winding stalk, rising abo.ut two leet; the leaves are of a cor- 
dated oval figure; the flowers are small and bluish. 

26.C: Lusitanicus, Convolvulus Minor, thisisan annual plant, and 
native of Portugal; the stalks are not twining, but naturally pros¬ 
trate themselves on the ground, the leaves are of a lanceolate figure 
and sit close to the stalks; the most beautiful variety has blue flow¬ 
ers, with white bottoms; the other varieties are white, and varie¬ 
gated. 
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27. C: Trilobis, Trifid Convolvulus , sends forth many twining 
branches, covered with a whitish down; the leaves are also downy, 
large, broad and deeply divided into three broad, undivided, sharp 
pointed lobes; the flowers are large and of a beautiful purple colour. 

28 C: Pentaphyllus, Live-leaved , huiry-stalkcd Convolvulus , 
this will rise to 20 or 30 feet high, hath smooth twining stalks, and 
leaves divided into five sharp pointed lobes; the flowers are very 
large and of a fine purple colour. 

24. C: Heptaphyllus, Seven-leaved Convolvulus , hath a strong 
winding stalk, which divides into smaliei 1 , ant! by the help of bushes 
will aspire to 20 feet or more; the leaves are composed of seven 
lobes, (though sometimes only five) which are spear-shaped, and 
have their edges deeply indented; the flowers are produced singly 
on footstalks; they are in general of a line purple colour, though 
there is a variety with white flowers. 

30. C: Canariensis, Evergreen Canary Bindweed; there are 
two varieties, the white and the blue flowering kinds; they are tall, 
growing plants, having ligneous hairy stalks; the leaves are of an 
oblong, cordated figure, soft and downy to the touch; the flowers 
grow several upon a footstalk, and are of the colours already enu¬ 
merated. 

31. C: Dorycnium, Silvery umbellated ufiright Bindweed , this is 
anative of Crete and Syria, and is a kind of shrub about a yard high; 
the leaves are spear-shaped, and very downy, and their silvery look 
has a sweet effect; the flowers are produced in clusters from the 
ends of the branches, and are of a pale red colour, though there is a 
variety with white flowers. 

32. C: Argenteus, Silvery Oriented Bindweed , grows about six 
feet high, tne branches have a winding tendency, and the leaves a 
silver look, their general figure is that of a heart, but they are cut 
into five or seven lobes, so as to constitute a palmated leaf, they are 
of a deiicate texture, feel like sattin to the touch, and are placed on 
short footstalks on the branches, the flowers are variegated, the 
ground is a pink colour, striped with a deep red; the varieties are 
Silver) beton)-leaved, Silvery althea-leaved, and Silvery creeping 
Bind weed. 

33. C: Cxliolatus, an indigenous species growing in Tennes¬ 
see, the stalk is smooth and twining; the leaves are heart-shaped, 
somewhat hairy on the margin, and the flower is white, tubular and 
bell-shaped. 

34. C: Obtusilobus, a native of Georgia and Florida, hath a 
prostrate smooth stalk, leaves deeply sinuated and cut into lobes, the 
lobes round and obtuse. 

35. C: Dissectus, a native of Florida, delighting in a calcareous 
soil, the stalk is hairy and twining; the leaves are smooth, hand- 
shaped, and the flowers are white and bell-shaped. 

36. C: Alsinieolia, S/nall Indian Chickweed-leaved Bindweed , 
the sulks are very weak and prostrate; the leaves are oval, hairy, 
about the size of common Chickweea, and grow alternately on the 
branches; the flowers are small, and of a light blue colour. 

37. C: Americana, Large , hairy , American red-flowered Bind¬ 
weed, rises with a twining stalk to eight feet high, the leaves are 
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heart-shaped and pointed, and the flowers are large and of a red cu^ 
lour, two usually growing on a footstalk. 

38. C: Heder.efolia, Ivy-leaved , blue-flowering Bindweed, hath 
Blender twining stalks, about four feet long; the leaves are triangu¬ 
lar and pointed; the flowers come out in clusters sit close to the 
sides of the stalks, and are of a blue colour. 

39. C: Fascicula, Jamaica cluster-flowering Bindweed , hath also 
twining stalks, about eight feet high; the leaves are like those of the 
common Bind weed; the flowers are very beautiful, are produced in 
bunches, and are of a delightful purple colour. 

40. C: Glabris, Oblong, smooth-leaved Bindweed, hath winding 
stalks about seven feet long; the leaves are of an oblong, oval figure 
and very smooth; the flowers are very long, large, and of a fine pur¬ 
ple colour. 

41. C: Altheifolia, American marsh-mallow-leaved Polyanthos 
Bindweed , also a twining plant, rising eight or nine feet; the leaves 
are heart-shaped, soft to the touch, downy and resemble those of 
marsh mallow; the flowers are produced on strong footstalks, each 
supporting many flowers, which are of a good purple colour. 

42. C: Aristoeochifolia, American Birthwort-leaved Polyanthos 
Bindweed, the stalk is like the foregoing; the leaves are arrow- 
shaped, and the ears at the base are rounded; the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in clusters and are yellow. They are propagated by seeds, 
layers, cuttings, and dividing the roots; several of them are tender 
plants, and require care in their culture, especially the exotic 
species. 

CONYZA, or Flea-Bane , a genus of the Syngenesia Polygamia 
Superflua class, and 49th Natural Order, Comfosila; the recep¬ 
tacle is naked; the pappus is simple; the calix is roundish and 
imbricated, and the rays of the corolla are divided into three seg¬ 
ments. There are 19 species. 

1. C: Squarrosa, Great Flea Banc,ov Plozighman’s Sfiike7iard, a 
biennial plant growing in mountainous meadows and pastures of 
Europe, in a calcareous soil; the stalks are upright, round, firm, 
branching, and grow to about two feet high; the leaves are oblong, 
spear-shaped, serrated ar.d hairy—the radical ones are broad, and 
moderately large, but those on the stalks are smaller, and grow 
alternately, producing yellow flowers in roundish bunches, in 
the months of July and August. This plant possesses the odour of 
Musk; the smoke occasioned by burning it was formerly much 
employed for the destruction of fleas and gnats, as well as other 
insects. 

2. C: Amplexicaulibus, (Eupatoria Conyzoides of Fluke:) Py¬ 
renean Flea Bane, hath upright, firm, winged stalks, and divide 
upwards into many branches; the leaves are oval, oblong, rough, 
and embrace the stalks with their base; the flowers come out from 
the ends of the branches in round bunches, and are yellow. 

3. C: Cretica, (Aster Tomentosis of Boccone, JacobexCre- 
ticaof Barrel.) White Creta?i Flea Banc, the stalk of this plant is 
shrubby, branching and grows to about six or eight feet high; 
the leaves are soft, oval, downy and of a silvery whiteness; the 
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flowers are produced two or three together, from the ends and sides 
of the branches, on long, wooly footstalks, which have small, oval, 
white leaves, placed alternately, they are of a dirty yellow colour. 

4. C: MAfeiLANDicus, Maryland Flea Bane , the root of this 
plant is spreading, fibrous and sends forth several herbaceous stalks 
to the height of about two feet; the leaves are broad, spear-shaped 
and slightly serrated on their edges; the flowers are finely radiated 
and produced in roundish bunches, they are of a white colour. 

5. C: Cauoliniana, Carolina Flea Bane , the stalks of this spe¬ 
cies is slender, striated, winged, having membranes running from 
the base of one ieaf to another ; the leaves are narrow, spear-shaped 
decurrent, whitish, and downy underneath, and sawed on their 
edges ; the flowers are produced in small spikes from different parts 
of the plants, and their colour of a greenish white. 

Note . This plant has been introduced among the simples as a 
domestic remedy in the country, in female complaints, particular¬ 
ly Fluor Albus ; but the mode of its exhibition is unknown to the 
Compiler. One of this species is to be seen in the Botanic Garden 
of South Carolina. 

6. C: Decurrentibus, Decurrent Flea Bane , an annual plant, 
hath herbaceous, erect, forked, downy stalks, about a foot high, the 
leaves are spear-shaped, downy, serrated and decurrent; the flow¬ 
ers are produced from the wings of the leaves, in roundish heads of 
a dirty white or bluish colour, it is a native of India. 

7. C: Paniculatis, (Senecio Indica of Burm, Eupatorium an- 
gustiore of Pluke. and Olus Serophinum of Rhump.) Indian Ground¬ 
sel. , hath herbaceous, upright, branching stalks, the height of the 
former; the leaves are oblong, oval, and some of them spear-shaped, 
the edges of some are serrated, and others indented ; the flowers 
are produced in panicles from the ends of the stalks and are yellow. 

8. C: Arborescens, (Eupatorium Erectum hirsutum of Brown.) 
Tree Fea Bane, a native of Jamaica ; this plant rises with a woody 
stem eight or ten feet high, sending forth many branches, which 
are covered with a mealy bark; the leaves are oval, acute, undivided, 
hairy, of a silvery whiteness underneath, and placed alternately, 
without any footstalks, on the branches ; the flowers are of a pale 
purple colour, and come out in recurved spikes, from the ends and 
sides of the branches. There is a variety with fine blue flowers, and 
another of lower growth, with narrow, spear-shaped leaves. 

9. C: Erutescens, Shrubby Fiea Bane , a native of America, and 
rises with a shrubby branching stalk, to about six feet high, the 
leaves are oval, undivided, obtuse, smooth, and placed alternately, 
without any footstalks, on the branches; the flowers grow alter¬ 
nately from the sides of the branches, they have no footstalks, are 
ofa purple colour, and are succeeded by downy heads, containing 
the seeds. There is a variety with white floweis. 

10. C: Odorata, Sweet-scented F.ea Bane , a native of the warm* 
er parts of America ; the stalks are shrubby, upright, branching, and 
grow to four or five feet high; the leaves are oval, hairy, serrated, 
acute, downy underneath, and placed on short footstalks, on the 
branches ; the flowers are produced in roundish bunches, are of a 
nurple colour, very fragrant, and succeeded by downy heads, con- 
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taining the seeds. There are two or three varieties of this species, 
one is oflow growth, another hath broad, roughleaves, a third smooth 
leaves and flowers of a pale purple colour. 

11. C: Zeylanensis, Balsamiferous Flea Bane , a native of In* 
dia ; the stalk is shrubby, branching, and four or five feet high ; 
the leaves are spear-shaped, downy underneath, and when bruised 
emit a fine balsamic odour; the flowers are produced from the ends 
and sides of the branches in small heads ; their colour is purplish, 
and they are succeeded by downy dark coloured seeds. 

12. C: Madagascariensis, Tortuous Flea Bane , a native of 
Madagascar; the stalks are shrubby, climbing, send forth many 
branches, and will grow to twelve feet high, the leaves are oval, 
oblong, undivided, nervous, of a thick substance, continue all winter 
on the plant, and are of a pale green colour ; the flowers are pro¬ 
duced from the sides of the branches, in long, reflexed spikes, they 
are large, white, and are succeeded by downy dark coloured seeds. 

13. C: ViiiGA-AURtA, Lobated Flea Bane: The stalk of this 
plant is shrubby, branching, and grows to be seven or eight feet 
high ; the leaves are rough, and each of the lower ones are cut into 
three parts or divided into three lobes, those on the upper part of 
the plant being oval, spear-shaped, hairy, and slightly serrated on 
their edges ; the flowers are produced in roundish bunches from 
the ends of the branches, their colour is yellow. 

14. C: Elichryso, (Gnaphalium unifloris of the Hort. Cliff. He- 
lichrysum Saxatili of Bocc. and Elichryso Sylvest of C. B.) Saxatile 
Flea Bane , a native of the Cape of Good-Hope, Sec. The stalks are 
ligneous, downy, weak, and lie on the ground, if not supported es¬ 
pecially while young ; the leaves are narrow, slightly indented, 
downy, acute and grow alternately ; the flowers come out singly 
from the sides of the branches, they are collected in long, cylindri¬ 
cal heads, and are succeeded bv downy seeds. The other five spe¬ 
cies I have not found enumerated. They are propagated from 
seeds—the exotic species may be reared in hot-houses--the last in 
a green-house. 

COPAIFERA, Balsam of Capivi Tree, a genus of the Decandria 
Monogynia class, and 59th Natural Order, Dubii Ordines; it has 
no calix, the corolla is four oblong, acute, concave, spreading pe¬ 
tals ; the pericarpium is fleshy and globular, the seeds ar^ sur¬ 
rounded by the pulp ; there is but one species, a native of the 
Brasils and Antilles. 

C: Balsamum, or Coapoiba, is a large branching tree, rising 
fifty or sixty feet high ; the leaves are roundish, the flowers red ; 
the fruit is globular, fleshy, and of a yellow colour when ripe ; it is 
from some ol these trees the Balsam Capivi of the shops is pro¬ 
cured. All the trees do not yield the Balsam, such as do are known 
by a longitudinal ridge down the trunk, and after being once tapped, 
they never yield any more Balsam. The tree when tapped yield 
the balsam in such plenty from the wounded part, that five or six 
gallons are often collected from one tree in a small time. 

Sensible properties. Balsam Capivi is clear, transparent, of a 
whitish, or pale yellowish colour, an agreeable smell, and a bitterish 
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-pungent taste, it is usually about the consistence of oil, or a little 
tlncker—wben long kept it becomes nearly as thick as honey. 

i c tea v.rtur: v. I t is a useful corroborating, detergent medicine 
accompanied with a degree of irritation; it strengthens the nervous 
system, tends to loosen the belly ; in large doses proves purgative, 
piomotes urine, and cleanses and heals exulcerations in the urinary 
passages, winch it is supposed to perform more effectually than any 
ol the othei "balsams. fuller observes that it gives the urine an in- 
tensely bitter taste, but not a violet smell, as the turpentines do. 
1 his balsam has been principally celebrated in gleets, and the fiuor 
albus, and externally as a vulnerary. The author above mentioned 
recommends it in dysenteries, scorbutic cachexies, in diseases of 
the bt east and lungs, and in an acrimonious or putrescent state of 
the juices. lie says lie has known very dangerous coughs, which 
manifestly threatened a consumption, cured by the use of this bal¬ 
sam alone ; and that notwithstanding its being hot and bitter, it has 
good effects even in hectic cases : Most Physicians seem now,bow- 
e\er, to consider balsams and resins too stimulant, in phthisical af¬ 
fections. 1 he dose of this balsam rarely exceeds twenty or thirty 
drops ; though some authors direct sixty' and upwards—it may be 
conveniently taken in the form of an Oleosaccharum, or in that of an 
emulsion, with Gum Arabic, in yolk of eggs, and water. I have 
frequently administered it with great success, combined with Sji’i. 
Nitre DulCs in Gleet. Gonorrhoea, Fluor, £cc. Equal quantities of tire 
balsam, and sweet spirits oi nitre, form an elegant mixture in those 
•cases, and given from 20 to 40 drops, twice or thrice a day on su¬ 
gar, has had admirable effects. 

COR ALLIN A, or Sea Moss, it was formerly supposed (by Tourne- 
fort, who enumerated 36 species) to'be a vegetab’e substance, or 
substances, hardened by the air, but are now generally believed to 
beacongeries of animals, which are even endued with the faculty of 
moving spontaneously. From 10 grains to 20 or 3.0 per day, ia 
said to be a good v ermifuge; this however is doubted, as it is insipkl. 
to the taste, and operates as an absorbent. 

CORALLOLENDRON, or Coral Tree. See Rrytlirina. 
CORCHORUS, Jew's Su ad, or Mallow , a genus of the Polyandrja 
Monogynia class, and 37th Natural Order, Columnifcrx; the co~ 
Toiia consists ot five petals, the calix is deciduous, ai d consists of 
five leaves, and the capsule has many cells and valves. There 
are eight species. 

1. C: Pun ii., Common Jew’s Mallow, grows naturally in Asia, 
Africa, and America ; it is an annual plant, which rises w ith a her¬ 
baceous stalk, tender, branching, and about two feet high ; the 
leaves are of different shapes, some beiug oval, some spear-shaped, 
and others heart-shaped ; they are of a deep green colour, serrated, 
have two bristly reliexed segments near the base, and grow on long 
footstalks ; the flowers come out singly from the sides of the 
branches, opposite the leaves, their colour is yellow, they appear in 
July and August, and are susceeded by oblong, rough, swelling 
capsules, containing th.e seeds. 
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Domestic uses. This plant is cultivated at Aleppo, as an esculent, 
and is in great esteem—more especially with the Jews, who pre¬ 
fer it when boiled* to most other- herbs, to eat with their meat. 

2. C: Americanus, (Alcea Ofitoria of Pluke,) American Jew' • 
Mallosv , is a native of India, and annual; the stalk is herbaceous, 
tender, branching, and about a yard high, the leaves are oblong, 
heart-shaped, pointed, serrated, and grow singly at the joints, on 
short footstalks, the dowers come out singly from the sides of the 
brunches, without any footstalks, they are small and yellow, blow 
in August, and are succeeded by short, roundish, rough, striated 
pods, containing the seeds. Both these species have varieties pro¬ 
duced from their seeds, the leaves of some being narrower, others 
more deeply serrated, some with larger flowers, spine with deep 
yellow, and others of a straw colour. 

r>. C: Ulmikolia, Klm-tleavcd Jew's Mallow, a native of Jamai¬ 
ca ; it hath a shrubby branching stalk, about four feet high, the 
leaves are oval, spear-shaped, serrated, have no footstalks, but have 
several other small leaves growing irregularly among them. The 
dowers are produced from the sides of the branches, on very short 
footstalks, they are small, come out at different times of the year, 
and are succeeded by very narrow, compressed capsules, containing 
the seeds. 

4. C: Carpinieolio, (Triumfetta Subvillosa of Brown) Horn- 
leaved Jew’s Mallow , a native of the warmer parts of America, the 
stalks are ligneous, branching, and about a >ard high ; the leaves 
are roundish, heart-shaped, waved, and serrated the flowers grow 
from the sides of llie branches, in J ulv or August, are yellowish, and 
succeeded bv oblong, six-furrowed, six-pointed capsules, containing 
the seeds. They at‘e propagated from seeds. 

CORDIA, Sebesten, a genus of the Rentandria Monogynia class, 
and 41st Natural Order, As/ierifolix; the calix is one-leaved, tu- 
bulous, permanent and indented at the lop; the corolla is funnel- 
shaped, and has but one petal, cut into four, live or six obtuse 
segments; the stylus is dichotomous, the fruit is a bilocular 
drupa, growing to the calix, and the seed is a sulcated nut of 
four cells. There are five species, 

1. C: Myxa, (Sebestena domestica of Comm:) Assyrian Plum, 
grows naturally in Egypt and Mgiabar; it has a thick, branching 
trunk, fifteen or twenty feet high; the leaves are oval, serrated in¬ 
dented and downy; the [lowers are produced in roundish bunches 
from the sides of the branches, and are succeeded by a roundish, 
blackish fruit, with whitish ash-cloured vups; the flesh sticks close 
to the stone. 

Medical virtues. The fruit has a sweet, very glutinous taste, and 
hence has been employed in some kinds of hoarseness, and in 
coughs, from thin sharp defluxions—it is however not often met with 
m our shops. In some pai\s of Turkey they cultivate this tree in 
abundance, not only for tne sake of the fruit to eat, but to make 
bird lime of. 

2. C: Sebeste.va, (Caryophiila spuria inodorus Sloane. Novella 
Nigra of Rhump:) Scbesten , a native of the Indies, it hath woody, 
branching stalks, eight or tep feet high; the leaves are oval, rough, of 



a deep green colour on their upper side, and 'grow ■on short footstalks; 
the flowers come out in clusters from the ends of the branches, 
they arc of a beautiful scarlet colour, and are succeeded by a sweet 
tasted, glutinous fruit, which adheres close to the stone, and is em¬ 
ployed in medicine for the same purposes with the foregoing; and 
it is said the wood is more valuable than the fruit, as a small piete 
of it thrown on a clear fire will perfume a room with an agreeable 
odour. 

3. C: Gerasg antkus, a native of Jamaica, hath a woody, round, 
branching stem; the leaves are spear-shapecl, oval and very rough 
on both sides; the flowers come out in panicles from the ends of the 
branches, having ten striated cuns. 

4. C: Collococcus, llough-lcaved Collococcm, or Clammy Cherry, 
is also a native of Jamaica, and is a large tree, the trunk is upright, 
straight, covered with a dark grey bark, sends forth branches by 
threes, and grows to about fol ly feet high; the leaves are oblong, 
oval, entire, veined, Aery t ough; and grow on short footstalks; the 
flowers are produced from the ends of the branches in loose, round¬ 
ish hunches, and are succeeded by globular berries, full of a clam- 
mv juice of a deep scarlet colour when ripe. 

5 . C: Oblong ifocia, (Prunus Racemosa of. Sloane.) Broad- 
leaved, Collococcus , a native of Jamaica; the trunk of this species is 
large and covered with a grey furrowed bark, sends out many crook¬ 
ed branches and grows to be forty or fifty feet high; the leaves are 
very large, broad, oval, rough, hairy, and grow on short footstalks; 
the flowers are produced from the ends of the branches in loose 
bunches, and are succeeded by small roundish berries, which are 
of a red colour when ripe. They are all stove plants, and are pro¬ 
pagated by seeds plunged into a hot-bed of Tanner’s Bark. 
COREOPSIS, Tick.se eded Sun : flower, a genus of the Syngenesia 

Polygamia ITustranea class, and 49th Natural Order, Composite; 

the receptacle is paleaceous; the pappus has two double horns; 

the calix is erect and consists of many ie«ves. There are eleven 

snecies, ten of which, with their \arieties, are natives ol the 

United States. 

1. C: Decurrkntimjs, (Chrysanthemum Virginianum ofPIuke- 
Canadense of Moris.) Alternate-leaved, Virginian Corn Mary gold, a. 
hardy perennial plant, growing naturally in Virginia and Canada; 
the stalks will grow to he ten feet, high; the leaves are spear-shap¬ 
ed, and grow alternately on short footstalks, having borders or 
wings running from the base of one to the other; the flowers grow 
two or three together on a footstalk, from the ends of the branches, 
they are yellow, and much resemble those of the sun-flower, but 
smaller! thev blow m August and Septemoer. 

2. Subternatis, Ter mite -leave (l Coreopsis, or Virginian Chnj - 
santhemum , an indigenous perennial, growing naturally in the sha ¬ 
dy, moist parts of Virginia; the stalks are round, smooth, linn, 
jointed, and grow to be six feet high; the leaves are lor the most 
pari trifoliate, smooth, and grow opposite to each other at the 
joints; the flowers terminate tne 
footstalks; the rays arc of a pale 
dark purple. 


stalks in bunches, having long 
ilow colour, bat the middle e 
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5. C: ScAT?t»ENS, White American Coreo/isis , hath herbaceous* 
Smooth, climbing stalks, which divide into many slender branches; 
the leaves are for the most part trifoliate, smooth, and their edges 
serrated; the rays of the flowers are of a pure white, but the mid¬ 
dle is purple. 

4. C: Vi-.r ticii.latis, Verticillate Coreofisis, a native of Virgi¬ 
nia and Carolina; there are two varieties, one with smaller and 
finer, which grows in Yitginia, the other with linear leaves, that 
are larger, growing in Carolina; the stalks are upright, firm, an¬ 
gular, grow to about a yard high, and branching by pairs opposite; 
the leaves are beautifully divided into a multitude of narrow parts, 
and adorn the stalks at the joints; the rays of the flower are of a 
bright yellow colour, and the middle is a dark purple;, they blow 
in July. 

5. C: Caroliniana, Carolina s/icar-leaved Tick-seeded Siin-Jlorv- 
er, is an annual plant, the stalk is herbaceous, firm and erect; the 
leaves are spear shaped, entire, smooth and placed opposite to each 
other; the flowers come out from the wing* of the leaves on long, 
naked, erect footstalks, they are large; the rays are yellow, and 
deeply cut into many segments, and blow in July. 

6. C: Diversi-colore, American fiinnateel Tick Seed, an annual 
and native of Ameiica, the stalks are herbaceous, and grow to 
about two feet high; the leaves are pinnated, being composed of 
about two or three pair of oblong, serrated iolioles, which are ter¬ 
minated by an odd one; the flowers are produced from the ends of 
the stalks, the rays are large and vary in their colour, though the 
general ground is white; they also blow in July. 

7. C: Amplexicaulibus, (Hepatorium \quale of Triumv: 
Chrysanthemum Aquaticum of Moris.) Aejuutic Tick seed , arc 
indigenous annual plant, growing naturally by the sides of ditches, 
*nd watery places-in the United States and Europe; the stalks are 
herbaceous, and about two feet high; the leaves spear-shaped ser¬ 
rated and opposite, embracing the stalk with their base; the flowers 
terminate the stalks in July, they are finely radiated, of a golden 
yellow colour, succeeded by seeds. 

8. C: Gladris, (Ceratocephalus of Vaill: Eiden’s Pentaphylla of 
Plum:) Coronated 7'ick seed, also an indigenous annual, growing na¬ 
turally in Virginia; the leaves are pinnated and composed of two 
pair oi smooth, streaked, acute, serrated iolioles which are termi¬ 
nated by an odd one; the flowers are finely radiated, and crown the 
stalks in July and August. 

9. C: Dichotoma, (C: Gla^iata of Walt:) Dichotomous Tick 
seed, an indigenous plant, growing naturally in Carolina; the stalk 
is smooth and uniformly divided into branches; the leaves are en¬ 
tire, undivided and placed alternately on footstalks on the branches. 

10. C: '1 rich osp erm a, hath pinnated leaves, consisting ot about 
five patrol lance-shaped, serrated folioles, this species grows in 
the low wet grounds of Carolina, and very much resemble the Cia- 
bris, or 8th species. 

U.C: Triptakis, also an indigenous plant, growing naturally 
on the hilly parts of Virginia and Carolina; the stalk is smooth, the 
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leaves are trifoliate or pinnated, being composed of three or 
four lobes; the folioles are broad, lance shaped and entire; they arc 
propagated by seeds. 

COR1ANDRUM, Coriander , a genus of the Pentandria Digynia 
class; and 45th Natural Order, Umbellatce; the corolla is radiat¬ 
ed; the involucrum universale, consists of one leaf, and the par- 
tiale is dimidiated, and the fruit is spherical. There are two 
species. 

1. C: Sativum, Common Coriander-, is an annual plant, growing- 
in corn fields, on road sides, and on dung-hills, and is also culti¬ 
vated in gardens; the stalk is round, slender, striated, branching, 
and grows to about two feet high, the leaves are composed of many 
parts; the segments of the lower ones are broad, crenated, and of a 
pale green colour and foetid smell, but those on the stalks are nar¬ 
row, and finely divided; the flowers grow in umbels at the ends of 
the branches, their colour is white, and blow in June and July— 
This umbelliferous plant differs from all the others of that class in 
producing spherical seeds, which are well known to most people. 

Part used. The seed. 

Sensible properties. When fresh a strong disagreeable sme!! r 
which improves by drying and becomes sufficiently grateful to the 
smell and taste. 

Medical virtues . They are carminative and stomachic, but cer¬ 
tainly possess intoxicating, if not deletei ious properties. 1 hey are 
now only used in the bitter infusions and preparations of Senna, 
the disagreeable taste of which they completely overcome. Confec¬ 
tioners incrust the seeds with sugar, and call them Coriander com¬ 
fits; some people eat them when young as a salad, and the green 
leaves boiled with crumbs of bread, make an excellent poultice in 
swellings and inflammations, and are said to be powerful in dissolv¬ 
ing wens, and hard lumps in the flesh. 

2. C: Testiculatum, Smaller Tcsticulated Coriander , a native 
of Europe, and not much unlike the iormer, only that the leaver 
are smaller, the stalks angular, and the fruit is double and large, 
it is hardly ever cultivated in Gardens, neither are its virtues or uses 
in medicine yet known. They are propagated by seeds. 

CORIARI A, Myrtle-leaved Sumach , a gdnusof the Dioecia Decan- 

dria class, the calix of both male and female consists of 5 leaves, 
and the corolla of each has five petals; the anther» are divided 
into two paits; the female has five styli and nve seeds. 1 here 
are two species, both natives of France. Botanists appear to 
have confounded this genus with the Rhus, as the first species 
of Rhus is Coriaria, and it is a genus of the Pentandria Trigy- 
nia class. See Rhus. 

1. C: Myktifoi.ia, (Rhus Myrtifolia ofC. B. and Lobel.) Tai.~ 
ner’s , or Myrtle-leaved Sumach , is a shrub of low growth, seldom 
higher than four or five feet, the bark is of a greyish coloui, and 
spotted, the wood is very brittle, and very full, of light pith; the 
young shoots are produced in great plenty, from the bottom to tl.e 
top, they are square, and come out three or four together from one 
side of the stem ; the leaves resemble some of th ' sorts of Myrtle, 
they are oblong, pointed, of a bright green, and H'cand opposite by 
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ffairs on the twig's; the lionets are both male and female, oil itif 
Ferent plants ; they are produced in spikes, at the ends and sides of 
the branches, and have but little beauty to recommend them. 

Part used. The bark, leaves, and seeds. 

Medical virtues. The bark is said to be possessed of many 
excellent virtues, and is a good medicine in Epilepsies, &c. others 
say that the berries when eaten occasion Vertigo and Epilepsy. 
The leaves afford an ointment, which is said to be powerful in stop¬ 
ping gangrene, and the seeds pounded, and mixed with honey and 
oak coals, are good against the piles. 

Domestic uses. It is used in France, for tanning leather. The 
whole plant is very astringent; it also dies a beautiful black ; the 
old lea\ es produce ill effects upon cattle, but the young leaves are 
said to be innocent. 

2. C: Foemina. Of this I have discovered no farther accounts. 
They are propagated from suckers or layers, planted in a lightish 
soil. One of these is to be seen in the Botanic Garden of South 
Carolina. 

CORIS, Heath low Pine , a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia 
class ; the corolla has but one irregular leaf, the calix is prickly, 
and the capsule has five valves, there is but one species, a native 
of Montpelier. 

C: Maritima, (Symphitum petreum of Cammerarius, Maritime 
Heath-low Pine , an annual plant, and native of the Southern pails 
of Europe; it grows about six inches high, hath round, smooth, 
firm, purplish branching stalks, adorned with narrow, oblong, spear 
shaped, alternate leaves ; the flowers come out in spikes from the 
ends of the branches, they are small, but very beautiful, and of the 
following varieties: Purplefiowered, Red, Blue, and White Coris— 
they are propagated liom slips, or by seeds sown in a hot-bed. 
CORISPERM CM, 'lick Seed , a genus of the Monandria Digynia 
class, and 12th Natural Order, Holoracea; there is no calix, the 
corolla consists of two compressed, crooked, pointed petals, 
equal in size, and placed opposite one another, its fruit is a 
roundish capsule, compressed, bilocular, and having a furrowed 
edge ; the seeds are of an oblong figure, and stand single— 
there are two species. 

1. C: Hyssopifolium, Hyssop-lcavecl Tick Seed , an annual, and 
native of the South of France, it hath a tender herbaceous stalk gar¬ 
nished with oval, spear-shaped leaves, placed opposite ; the flow¬ 
ers come out from the sides of the branches, are small, and of a 
white colour, and blow in May or June. 

2. C: Squaurosis, (Rhagrostis foliis arundinaccaj of Buxb.) 
Peed-leaved Corisptrrnum , an annual and native of Tart ary ; the 
stalks are very delicate, tender, and branching, the ieaves are long, 
narrow, and pointed like those of the reed; the flowers come out in 
rough spikes, from the ends of the branches, and blow in May and 
June—they are propagated by seeds. The second species grows 
altogether in water. 

CORK TREE, See Quercus. 

CORN, the Indian. See Zra Mays —it is also called Maize, or 
Guinea Wheat, 
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COIW BERRIES, CRANBERRIES, or BILLBERRIES. Sec 

Vaccinium. 

CORNELIAN CHERRY. See Cornua. 

CORNUCOPIA, Horn of Plmty Grass , a genus of the Triandrfca 
Digynia class, and 4th Natural Order, Gramino; the involucrum 
' consists ol one funnel-shaped, crenated leaf, containing many 
flowers, and the c.alices are double valved: There is but one 
species, a native of Smyrna. 

C: Cucullatum, (Juncus Clavatus of Petiver Gramen Orientide 
of Scheuchzer,) Horn of Plenty Grass, an oriental grass, which 
grows naturally about Smyrna, the root is a cluster of tough, thick 
spreading fibres ; the leaves are about a foot long,'narrow, pointed, 
still, and of a pale green colour, the stalk is round, smooth, and 
about a foot and a half high, the flowers come out from the tops of 
the stalks in clusters, and are very large for the kind, they appear 
in June and July, and are propagated by seeds. Walter in his Flora 
enumerates three species as indigenous to the United States—Mi- 
chaux refers them to the genus Prichodium , which see. 

CORN US, The Cornel, or Dogwood Tree,Cfc. a genus of theTe- 
trandria Monogyniaclass, and 47th Natural Order StellaU; the 
common involucrum is composed of four coloured, oval, and de¬ 
ciduous leaves, the opposite ones being smallest; the perianthiuni 
is deciduous, very small, situated on the germemand indented in 
four parts ; the corolla consists of four oblong, acute, plain petals, 
smaller than the leaves of the involucrum; the pencarpium is 
a roundish umbilicated drupe ; the seed is an oblong, umbiiicated 
nut, of two cells, each of which has an oblong kernel. There 
are 12 species, according to Miller, and but 5 according to Flan- 
bury, and others. 

E C : Akbokea, (Corn us mas of C. B.) Cornelian Cherry , ov 
Male Cornel Tree , a native of Austria ; it rises to upwards of twen¬ 
ty <eet in height, spreading into a multitude of irregular branches, 
the trunk is covered with a pale brown bark, and the young twigs 
are of a bloody purple ; on these early in the spring appear the flow¬ 
ers, before the leaves burst forth, and they cover them at small 
distances in agreeable tufts, like umbels, each of these is a cluster 
of twenty flowers or more, supported on a slender stalk, and spread 
out handsomely, these are succeeded by a large crop of fruit of a 
red colour, which is much esteemed by some persons, while othei»s 
dislike them, 

Part used. The fruit. 

Sensible properties. Astringent taste, and cooling. 

Medical virtues. On account of their cooling and astringent pro¬ 
perties’, they are said to strengthen the stomach, stop fluxes of even- 
kind, and to he very serviceable in fevers, especially if accompanied 
with a diarrhoea. An officinal preparation of tbfe fruit of this tree 
is kept in some shops under the title oiliob de Cornis. 

Domestic uses. With regard to these what is said of one species, 
w ill apply to the whole, except the colour : The limber of this spe¬ 
cies is white, very durable, as well as solid and hard, and besides the 
uses it has in common, with other trees, it is much recommended 
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ior wheel works, pins, wedges, Sec. It is said to last as long as 
'iron—this, I presume, is only meant comparatively. 

2. C : Florida, (Corn\is feemina of C. B.) Common Dogwood, 
Boxwood , Dogberry , or Gotten Tree , and Bloody Twig , a native of 
Europe, Asia, and America ; the twigs of this species, in the win¬ 
ter, are very red ; the leaves are about two inches long, and an inch 
and a half broad ; these have large nerves, which terminate in a 
point, and they often die in the autumn, to a reddish colour; the 
flowers are white, and produced in umbels, at the ends of the 
branches, and are succeeded by blackish berries, like those of the 
Buckthorn, but have in each only one stone. They are sometimes 
in Europe, imposed upon the ignorant for Buckthorn berres; these 
have four stones in each ; they are therefore easily distinguished 
that way. Coal from this wood is said to be the best for gun¬ 
powder, of any in the world. 

Part used. The bark of the root, and branches. 

Sensible properties. Astringent, bitter taste. 

Medical virtues . As a domestic remedy in intermittents, our 
Amcrica-Peruviani Cortex , has been a successfufsubstitute for many 
years to the Cinchona, or Peruvian Bark. The happy effects pro¬ 
duced from a judicious administration of this valuable native Tonic, 
and Antifebrifuge, has induced our learned practitioners, (particularly 
Dr. Walker, of Philadelphia) to enter minutely into its virtues, and 
it now stands highly, and deservedly recommended in intermittent, 
remittent, and malignant Fevers. By someitis prized equally with Pe¬ 
ruvian Bark, its effects being similar; it is used in infusion with bran¬ 
dy, or in substance, by some, and others conjoin to it Sassafras Root; 
in either way it is an excellent medicine, and is worth the attention 
of country practitioners. The ripe fruit infused in spirit or brandy, 
makes an agreeable bitter, and an infusion of the flowers are by some 
of our Indians used in intermittent fevers and flatulent colics. 

3. C: Virginiana, Virginian Dogwood , grows rather higher 
than the common Dogwood ; the twigs are of a beautiful red, the 
leaves are obversely cordated ; the flowers are produced in a large 
corymbus, having a large involucrum, their colour is white, and 
they are in blow in May and June. 

4. C: P.u mila; (Periclvmenum of C. B.) Dwarf Honey Suckle, 
a perennial and native -of the same places with the foregoing ; the 
root is slender, tough, and creeps much under the surface of the 
ground ; the stalks are herbaceous, about a foot high, and send 
forth branches opposite to each other, the leaves are oval, spear- 
shaped, sharp pointed, ribbed, and grow opposite to each other on 
the stalks ; the flowers come out from the ends and divisions of the 
branches, and are small and whitish, blow in May and June, and 
are succeeded by clusters of red berries. 

5. C: Canadensis, (Pyrola Alsines flora of C. B.) Canada Py- 
rola , the root is slender, creeping, and fibrated, the stalk is herba¬ 
ceous, and tender: the leaves are oval, spear-shaped, and pointed, 
the flowers come out from the ends of the stalks in June and July, 
and are succeeded by roundish berries. From the three first of these 
species the Rev. Mr. Hanbury observes,.that the following beautiful 
varieties are produced ; they are, however, by later writers, consi¬ 
dered as distinct species, and as such we shall enumerate them. 
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6. C: Sfricea,' (C: Lanuginosa of Mich.?) Red Widow, Rose 
Widow, or Blue bended Dogwood, Swam/i Dogwood, American Red-rod 
Cornua , iVew-England Dogwood, Female Dogwood,or Kin-ni-ka-nick, u 
native of Canada, and Carolina, hath oval, pointed, ferruginous leaver, 
silky underneath, it grows to about six or eight feet high, with an 
upright, round branched, grey stem ; the shoots are of a beautiful 
red colour in winter, and are said to furnish our Indians with a red 
die ; the bundles of white Prowers which come out in August and 
September, and grow at the extremity of every branch, give to 
this shrub a fine appearance, and are succeeded by large oval, blue 
berries, in autumn. It delights in moist and wet places, and is used 
also as a substitute for Peruvian Bark, to which it is but little, if any 
inferior. I am strongly of opinion, that a critical investigation of 
this tree, will prove it to be a species of Cinchona, or Peruvian Bark : 
The only difference yet known, consists in the fructification, and 
this may not be universal. The Cornua is said to belong to the 
Telrandria, and the Cinchona, to the Pentandria Monogynia class— 
only one stamen different. This tree is called by the Delaware In¬ 
dians, Kin-ni-ka-nick ; the Cinchona, or Peruvian Bark, is called 
Kin-a-kin-a—Here is certainly a field for conjecture: May not these 
names so nearly alike, have been originally the same ? Jf sq, 
is not our Swamp Dogwood a species of Peruvian Bark ? 

7. C: Alba, White berried Dogwood, a native of Pennsylvania; 
the young shoots, like those of the others, are also of a beautiful 
red colour, during the winter, like them also it produces its while 
flowers in large umbels, jn May, but they are succeeded by white 
berries. 

8. C: Variegatis, Striked Dog-berry Tree, this species hath 
variegated leaves, and is said to be only a variety ; it is not much 
esteemed, nor do I find any more said of it. 

9. C: Circinata, (Tomentulosa of Mich.) a native of Canada* 
fcc, hath oval, pointed leaves, covered with fine down, and flowers 
in June and July. 

10. C: Stolonifera, a native of Canada, New-Englond, See, 
it hath an inclining, weak, branching stem, somewhat smooth; the 
twigs purple, and garnished with ova! leaves. 

11. C: Fastigiata, (C : Stricta, 1’rlerit.) this species is a 
native of Virginia, and Carolina ; it hath smooth, fastigiated stems, 
rising ali &lik.e the main stem is of an oil colour the smaller are 
brown, straight, and erect; the leaves are oval, longish, pointed., 
and whitish. 

12. C: Asperifolia,. Rough-leaved Dogwood, a native of Caro¬ 
lina, hath an erect stem, oval, pointed leaves, which are rough, and 
somewhat downy. They are propagated by seeds, and from the 
.roots ; they delight in a light, loose, moist earth, and a shady si- 
^nation. 

CO K NUT I A, a genus of the Didynamia Angiospermia class, and 
4oth Natural Order, Persona; or, the talix has five teeth; the co¬ 
rolla is one ringent petal; the tube is cylindrical and much longer 
than tnecalix; the limb is cut into four segments, the upper seg¬ 
ment being erect and roundish, the lateral ones distant, and 
the lower one roundish and entire; the stamina are longer than- 
VOL. i. ° 
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the corolla; the stylus is very long, and the berry contains but one 
seed. There is but one species. 

C: Pyra jiidata, (Agnanthus Viburni-folio of Vaill.) Viburnum 
leaved Cornulia ; a native of the Caribbees, hath a woody branch¬ 
ing stem, tenor twelve feet high; the leaves are soft, hoary, and 
grow opposite by pairs, they resemble those of the Viburnum , or 
Mealy tree; the flowers come out from the ends of the branches 
in spikes, they are of a beautiful blue colour, and blow in August* 
It is a stove plant, and may be propagated by seeds or cuttings. 
CORONILLA, Jointed , podded Colutea , OY. a genus of the Dia- 
delphia Decandria class, and 32d Natural Order, Papilionaccct ; 
the calix is bilabiolated; the corolla is papilionaceous; the vexil- 
Jum is heart-shaped and reflexed on both sides; the ahv. are oval, 
obtuse, join at the top, but open below; the canna is rising, sharp- 
pointed, compressed, and often shorter than the al ; the peri- 
carpium is a very long, taper, jointed pod. and the seeds many. 
There are eleven species. 

1. C: Fruticosa, (Colutea Scorpioides of Comm: and Colutea 
Siliquosa of C. B.) Jointed-podded Colutea , or Scor/iion Senna, an 
exotic plant, growing naturally in Vienna, Geneva, Italy, Fi ance, 
See: one of the species of this genus is to be seen in the Botanic 
Garden of South-Carolina.. The Scorpion Senna sends out nu¬ 
merous irregular branches from the root and on all sides, the old¬ 
est and most woody of which are of a greyish brown, whilst the 
youngest are smooth and of a dark brown; the leaves are pinnated, 
and constitute a great beauty j n this shrub, they are of a pleasant 
green, and are composed of three pair of folioles, terminated by an 
odd one, these stand opposite on the mid-l ib, and each has an inden¬ 
ture at the top, but as beautiful as the leaves are, it is the flowers 
which constitute their greatest beauty, vieing with all other shrubs, 
there being none more striking or pleasing than this when in full 
blow; in May it is covered all over with bloom, the shrub itself ap¬ 
pearing as one large flower divided into many spikes, for the flow¬ 
ers come out all along the sides of the branches by the leaves, on 
long footstalks, each supporting two or three flowers which are but- 
terfly-shapecl, of a yellowish colour, succeeded by longish, jointed 
pods—there is a variety of it of lower growth, called Divarj Scor- 
Jiion Se7ina. 

Domestic uses. The leaves of this plant are used as a substitute 
for Senna and by a proper fermentation will afford a dye nearly 
like that of Indigo. 

2. C: Procumbens, (Ferrum Equinum of C. B. Lotus ennea-' 
phylios; of Dalech.) Least Coronilla , a perennial and native of 
France, Spain and Italy; the stalks are slender, weak and lie on the 
ground; the leaves are pinnated, and each composed of about nine 
pair of spear-shaped folioles ringed along the mid-rib; the flowers 
are yellow, come from the ends of the stalks by pairs, and are suc¬ 
ceeded by angular, knotty pods. 

3. C: Glabris, (Secui idaca, 2. of Clus:) Variable flowered Coro¬ 
nilla, grows naturally among bushes and thickets in France, Den-, 
mark, &c. the root is tough, fibrated and creeping, the stalk is 
herbaceous, tender, round, hardly able to support an erect posi- 
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tion, and is ab6ut three or four feet long; the leaves are smooth, 
pale green, pinnated with eight or ten pair of obtuse, oblong folU 
o es, besides the odd ones with which they are terminated, and grow 
alternately on the stalks; the flowers grow in bunches from the 
wings of the leaves and ends of the stalks, standing upon longish 
footstalks, and of the following varieties, one is of a fine, deep pur¬ 
ple on its first appearance, and alters to a light purple, and then to 
a white another variety is a strong crimson, and another the 
standard is crimson, and the wings white; both these vary to pale or 
white colours, and have sometimes a slight tinge, or a few streaks 
of the original. 

4. C: Cretica, Cretan Coronilla , an annual plant, the stalk is 
herbaceous, and about two feet high; the leaves are composed of 
about six pair of foholes, terminated by an odd one; the flowers are 
small, purplish, and succeeded by long, taper, articulated, erect 
pods. 


5. C: Plurimis, (Securidaca lutea major of C. B. Hedysarum 
pi inn.m of Dodon.) Annual Spanish Coronilla , or Hatchet Vetch , 
hath heibaceous, branching, trailing stalks, about a foot and a half 
long, the leaves are of a deep green colour, smooth, and each is 
composed ot seven or eight pairol oval, obtuse folioles terminated 
by an odd one, the flowers come out on long footstalks, each sup¬ 
posing a cluster ol yellow flowers, which blow in July. 

6. C: SuBNovENts, (Polygala altera of C. B. Polygala Valen¬ 
tina of Clus.) Valentine Coronilla , a native of Italy and Spain, hath 
shrubby, blanching stalks, a little more than a foot high; the leaves 
are pinnated, each being composed of about nine pair of small foli- 
oles, ranged by pairs along the mid-rib, and terminated by an odd 
one; thefloweis are yellow, and are produced in bunches on lon»* 
footstalks, 

7. C: Glauco, Glaucus Coronilla, a native of France, is a shrubby, 
blanching plant, about two feet high, the leaves are composed of 
five pair of small folioles, narrow at their base, rounded and indent¬ 
ed at the top, of a sea green colour, and continue all the year; the 
flowers are of a bright yellow, and strongly scented. 

8. C: Novenis, Coronated Colutea, a native of Italy, Portugal 
and Spain, it hath a shrubby, branching stalk about a foot and a half 
high; the leaves are composed of about nine pair of oval folioles, 
terminated by an odd one, and blows in June. 

9. C: Odorata, Silvery Coronilla of Crete , the stalk of this i§ 
shrubby, branching, and about two feet high; the leaves are com¬ 
posed of nine or eleven silvery folioles arranged along the mid-rib; 
the flowers are yellow, scented, and come out in bunches in Mav. 

10. C: Subcarnosis, (Dorychnium Luteum of Barrel. Poly- 
gala major of J. B.) Yellow , Shrubby S/ianish Coronilla , hath a 
shrubby, branching, cornered stalk; the leaves are narrow, spear- 
shaped; obtuse, and of a thickish substance, and the flowers are 
yellow, and blow in June. 

11. C: Scandens, Climbing Coronilla , a native of some parts of 
America, the stalk is slender, hairy, of a brown colour, three feet 
l°ngi and twists about any thing tliat is near it; the leaves are pin¬ 
nated, of a deep green colour and consists of about five ©val foi*. 
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cites; the flowers arc produced by pairs from the joints, standing 
upon short footstalks, they are large, of a pale yellow colour, 
and are succeeded by long, taper, erect, downy pods: they are pro¬ 
pagated by seeds, layers or cuttings, any of which may be made ea¬ 
sily to grow. 

CORRIGIOLA. This genus is now referred to Il/ecebruin. 
CORTUSA, Bcar’s-ear Sanicle, a genus of the Pentandria Mono- 
gynia class, and 21st Natural Order, Freda; the calix is divided 
into hve obtuse parts, reflexed at the tops; the corolla is rotated, 
with an open limbus, divided into five roundish segments, and 
the capsule lias two valves. There are two species. 

1. C: Matthioli, (Sanicula Montana C. B.) Mutt hiatus’ Bear's 
ear Sonic tc, a perennial and native of the Alps 6f Austria, &e. the 
root is composed of many fibres collected into a head at the top, 
from which issue many large, oblong, heart-shaped leaves, which 
are much indented and cut at the edges, among these arise the 
round, naked flower stalks to the height of about six inches; the 
flowers grow in umbels at the top, each floret having its own 
separate footstalk, they are of a fine red colour, have often in the 
middle a circle of white or yellow; they blow in April and May, and 
hang drooping. 

2. C. Gmeluni, Gmelins Bear's-ear Sanicle, a perennial and na¬ 
tive of Siberia, the leaves, are heart-shaped, oblong, cut or indented 
and arise from the root in a ldrge tuft; the flower stalk is naked, 
and about four inches high, the flowers are of a pale red colour, 
and form an umbel at the top of the stalk, though of inferior beauty 
to the former sort; they are propagated by seeds sown in lean, 
hungry, sandy and shady spots, and also by parting the roots. They 
will not thrive in rich land. 

CORYLUS, The Hazle, a genus of the Monoecia Polyandria class, 
and 50th Natural Order, dmentaccx; the calix consists of one trilid 
leaf, and contains but one flower, it has no corolla, but eight sta¬ 
mina; the calix of the female consist of two lacerated leaves, it 
has no corolla; the styli are two, and the nut is oval. There are 
but two real species, though Mr. Miller mentions six, which are 
however only varieties, and Michaux mentions two as indigenous 
to Canada and Florida, viz. 1. C: dmeric ana, and 2. C« Rostrata. 
I.C: Avellana, Hazle nut Tree , a native of Britain, it grousin 
woods, copses aad hedges, and flowers in March or April—all the 
different species of Hazle are large, hardy and deciduous shrubs, 
they have several varieties, valuable for their fruit, which in a culti¬ 
vated state are known under the name of Filberts; these are Large, 
Clustered, Redwood, Cob, Long, Spanish, White, and Red Filberts 
or Nuts. 

Medical virtues. No medical virtues are attributed to this fruit, 
except an emulsion with good old Mead is recommended for in¬ 
veterate dry coughs. 

Domestic uses. Its domestic uses are various, it is employed 
for poles, hoops for barrels, spars, hurdles, handles for implements 
of husbandry, walking sticks, angling rods; and for veneering and 
staining, the roots afford beautiful specimens, and are preferable 
!o the branches. In Italy the chips are used for fining turbid wines, 
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arid in countries where yeast is scarce the twigs of this shrub dried 
and soaked in the fermenting liquor serve as a substitute for that 
aiticle in brewing. Painters and Engravers prepare coals for draw¬ 
ing outlines from the wood of Uiis plant, which draws freely, and is- 
easily effaced with India rubber. A kind of chocolate has been 
prepared from the kernels of the fruit, which has also been con¬ 
verted into bread; am expressed oil is also obtained from the nuts, 
which is little inferior to that of Almonds, it is often preferably- 
used oy painters, as it readily dries, and chemists employ it as the 
basis of fragrant oils artificially prepared, because it easily com¬ 
bines with, and retains odour. If eaten unripe they produce dv- 
sentery, and when ripe if not properly masticated they cause con¬ 
stipations oi the bowels—they are difficult of digestion and ought 
therefore to be fully ripe, well masticated, and eaten but in small 
quantities. 

[A species of Ilazle nut grows in South Carolina on Edisto, 
where there is a pretty thick copse of it on Penn branch, these how¬ 
ever do not thrive well, hardly exceeding eight or ten feet in height; 
but near the mountains they grow profusely, and though it has been 
asserted that hogs refuse them, we can assure our readers that in 
Carolina the hogs and bears keep fat upon them as long as they con¬ 
tinue in season.] 

2. C: Linearibus, Byzantine, or Dwarf Nut, a native of Con¬ 
stantinople, this species is distinguished from the others chiefly by 
the stipuiae which are very narrow and acute, whereas those of the 
eommon nut are oval and obtuse—it differs also in the size of its 
growth, the true Byzantine nut tree seldom growing higher than 
four or five feet, otherways they hardly differ; there are other vari¬ 
eties also known by the names of— Spanish Hazle nut, Pound nut, 
Almond nut, Blood nut, See. and are easily propagated by seeds or 
layers, and will thrive in almost any soil or situation. 
CORYMBIUM, a genus of plants belonging to the Syngenesia 
Monogamia class, and 49th Natural Order, Composite; the calix 
consists of two leaves, shaped like a prism, and containing one. 
flower; the corolla has but one irregular petal, and the fruit con¬ 
tains one downy seed. There is but one species, a native of 
Africa. 

C: Lyratis, (Bupleurifolia scabro of Pluke.) African Conjm- 
bium, the root is perennial, the stalk is slender, herbaceous, rough 
and a foot and a half high; the leaves are long, lyre-shaped, and 
the radical ones spread themselves on the ground; the flowers come 
out at the tops of the stalks, and blow in July. It is a green house 
plant and is propagated by parting the roots, or from seeds. 
CORYPHA, Mountain Palm , or Umbrella Tree , a genus belong¬ 
ing to the Order of Palmx Flabellifolia, the corolla consists of 
three petals; it has six stamina and one pistillum, and the fruit 
is a drupa containing one seed. There is but one species, a na¬ 
tive of India, viz. 

C: Umbracaulifera, or Talipot, a native of Ceylon, Robert, 
Knox assures us that a single leaf is capable of covering from 15 
to 20 persot s; lie considers the Talipot as one of the greatest bless¬ 
ings that Providence has bestowed upon the inhabitants of a coua- 
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try which is parched by the sun, and inundated by the rains fbr six. 
months in the year. Bart ram enumerates four other species, viz. C: 
Palma, Great Cabbage Pa/m. See Areca. C: Pumila, DwarJ Palmetto. 
C: Repens, Creeping Palmetto. C: Obliqua, orSerrulata, Saw Pal¬ 
metto. The first of these has already been described under the 
article Areca, and the second under Cham\rops, to which genus 
the Corypha of Walter and Bartram do properly belong. These 
have the common characters of Palmetto in general, and are well 
known in the United States, particularly the Serrulata, or Saw Pal¬ 
metto, which on the Sea Islands of Georgia, particularly Blythe 
Island, are so closely matted together as to render the same almost 
impenetrable, indeed the whole of the maritime parts Georgia, and 
part of the southern border of Carolina, from beyond Pocotaligo to 
Florida, in the route I took through those parts, presented a profu¬ 
sion of this species, which are armed with acute spines, closely rang¬ 
ed along the edges of the stems, to the annoyance of man and beast. 
The inode of flowering is similar to that of the other species of Palms, 
and is succeeded by fruit of the drupa kind, and of the size of large 
plums, of a dark purple, inclining to a black colour: the pulp of 
this fruit is of an uncommon sweet taste, but is possessed of such a 
purgative quality, that strangers are sure to pay dear for the know¬ 
ledge obtained from one experiment-—they are so tempting and 
pleasant that few can refrain from tasting, and one or two of them 
produces a copious evacuation, and are very apt to occasion grip- 
ings. I am of opinion a valuable medicine might be prepared from 
this fruit. Swine, Deer and Bears are excessively fond of them, 
and as they only bear every second year, that is called the Mast 
year in Georgia. See Areca and Chamoerops. 

COST US, a genus of the Monandria Monogynia class, and 8th 
Natural Order, Sc it amine a; the calix is indented in three parts 
at the top ; the interior part of the corolla is inflated, and ringent 
the inferior lip being trifid ; the pericarpium is a roundish, coro¬ 
nated capsule, formed of three valves, containing three cells and 
many triangular seeds; there is but one species, a native of the 
Indies. 

C. Arabicus, (Zinziber Sylvest Major of Sloane, Amomum mi¬ 
nus of Brown.) Arabian Counts, the root is large, thick, tuberous, 
knobbed, and spreads itself under the surface of the earth to a consi¬ 
derable distance ; the stalk is round, glossy, jointed, full of pith, and 
grows to be four or five feet high: the leaves are oblong, narrow, 
pointed ribbed, smooth, grow singly at the joints, and embrace the 
stalk with their base ; the flowers are produced from the tops of the 
stalks, in imbricated heads, and are of a pale red or white colour, 
and blow at different seasons of the year. Some authors mention 
two sorts of Costus, sweet and bitter ; however, the only one hither¬ 
to known in the shops, is the present. 

Part used. The root, which consists of a yellowish, woody part, 
inclosed within a whitish bark. 

Sensible properties. The former is very tough, has no smell, and 
very little taste; the cortical part of a warm bitterish, aroma.ic 
taste, somewhat like ginger, and an agreeable smell, somewhat re¬ 
sembling that of violets, or fiorentine orris. 
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Medical virtues. It was formerly said to attenuate viscid humor% 
to promote expectoration, perspiration, and urine; at present it is 
rarely met with in prescription ; Zedoary now supplies its place. 
I here is a Costus Wort arum, mentioned by some writers as asynoni- 
me of a species of Balsa/mta, and Tanaceli —which see. 

CO 1 TON 1 REE. See Bombax. 

ION BUSH. See Gossypum. 

1ON LAVENDER. See Santolina. 

CO LI ON WEED. See Tilago, Gnaphalium, (Tc. 

CO I I ON GRASS. See Eriofih cram. 

COT1 ON GROUNDSEL I REE. See Baccharis . 

COTULA, May Weed, a genus of the Syngenesia Polygamia Su- 
perflua class, and 49th Natural Order, Composite; the recepta¬ 
cle is naked ; the pappus is marginated, and the corollulcs of tlie 
disc are divided into four segments ; there are 6 species, two 
however, have been referred to Anthemis, and Beilis.’ 

1. C: Pinnato-multifidis, (Ananthocycius Chamaunelifolio of 
Diilen. Chrysanthemum exoticum of Pluke.) Chamomile leaved May 
Weed, a native of Spain, hath tender branching stalks, of about a 
foot and a halt high ; the leaves are beautifully divided into many 
segments, like those of Chamomile ; the flowers grow singly from 
the ends of the branches, but are destitute of rays, which are the 
greatest ornaments to plants of this class ; their heads, however, 
rise high in the middle, and look tolerably handsome. 

2. C: Amplexicaulibus, (Beilis Annua of Herm.) Small Mthi- 
opian May Weed, hath slender, trailing stalks, about six inches long, 
the leaves are spear-shaped, narrow, pinnatifid, and embrace the 
stalk with their base ; the flowers come out from the wings of the 
branches, on short footstalks, and are of a sulphur colour, and are 
destitute of rays. 

3. C: Turbinatis, (Chamxmelum -lEthiopicum of Bryn.) .dfri- 
can Turbinated Play Weed, the stalks divide into many branches, 
and spread on the ground; the leaves are beautifully divided into 
many segments, and covered ail over with a cottony down ; the 
flowers grow singly from the sides of the branches, on long foot¬ 
stalks, tiiey have rays of a white colour, and the centre yellow. 

4. C: Auueum, (Charmemelum luteum, C. B. C: Aureum, T . 
B. and Anthemis Chrysanthemum of Lobel.) Spanish Golden May 
Weed, hath herbaceous, branching stalks, which spread themselves 
on ihc ground ; the leaves are divided into many parts, in the man¬ 
ner of Chamomile ; the flowers have no rays, but the middle rises 
high, and is of a golden yellow colour, and blow in June. The other 
species are to be found in the genus Anthemis, and Beilis—they are 
propagated by seeds. 

COTYLEDON, JVuvel Wort, Kidney Wort, or Wall Penny Wort , 
a genus of the Decandria Peiuagynia class, and 13th Natural 
Order, Succu'enta; the calix is divided into five segments; the 
corolla consists of one petal; there are four nectariferous scales 
at the base oi the germen, and it has five capsules. There are 
eight species. 

i. C: Subrotudis, Cape round leaved Co'yledon, a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope ; the stalks are thick, and succulent, send 
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forth crooked, irregular branches, and are ol different heights in 
the different varieties ; the leaves are fleshy, full of juice, thick, 
rounded at the top, and are of a sea green colour, edged with pur¬ 
ple ; the flowers are produced from the ends ot the branches, on 
long, naked, succulent footstalks, each supporting eight or ten flow¬ 
ers, growing on n sort of umbel; their colour is yellow the most, 
common variety of this species grows to be three feet high, though 
there is a kind of low growth, seldom rising higher than a loot, and 
another with leaves remarkably hoary. 

2. C: Spinosa-Mucronatis, Prickly Cotyledon, a perennial and 
native of Siberia ; this plant is not much unlike the House-leek of 
our walls ; the leaves are oblong, fleshy, pointed, and each of them 
is terminated by a spine ; among these the flower-stalk rises, to 
about four inches high, each of them supports four or five whitish 
flowers which makes their appearance in April or May, succeeded 
by seeds. 

3. C: Umbilicus, (Sidum luteum of Moris. Umbilicus repens of 
Camm.) Common Wall Penny-moort, Navel-wort, or Golden Cotyledon , 
a perennial, and native of Europe, growing upon old walls, &c. of 
this species there are several varieties, both with respect to the 
roots and flowers, the roots of some being thick, and in a manner 
bulbous, others slender and creeping, others again very knotty and 
full of tubers: The flowers of some are whitish, others reddish, some 
streaked, but the most beautiful is the yellow flowered; the leaves 
are round, fleshy, full of juice, indented, and grow on footstalks, 
which are inserted in the middle ; among these the flower-stalks 
rise, some of which are near a yard long, while others are not more 
than four inches, the bottom of which is ornamented with a few 
small, alternate leaves, the flowers crown the top in along spike, 
of one or other of the varieties mentioned. 

4. C: Cretica, Cretan , or Siberian Cotyledon , an annual plant, 
the roots are fibrous, the stalks are upright, succulent, branching, 
and a foot and a half high ; the leaves are oval, oblong, indented, 
thick, juicy, and grow alternately on the stalks ; the flowers grow 
in loose spikes at the tops of the stalks, and are of a reddish purple 
colour. 

5. C. Maritima, (C: Palustris of Shaw.) Spanish Cotyledon , also 
an annual, with fibrous roots, the stalk is upright, taper, unbranch- 
ing, and about five or six inches high; the leaves are oblong, taper, 
spotted, and sit close to the stalks ; the (lowers come out from the 
tops in bunches ; they are small, and of a reddish colour, having 
some stripes of purple, and blow in June. 

6. C. Spatclatis, Ca/ielong-lcavcci Cotyledon, hath thick, fleshy, 
■ligneous stalks, that are branching, and two or three feet high, the 
leaves are long, thick, fleshy, full of juice, narrow, entire, and grow 
alternately ; the flowers are produced many together on long, na¬ 
ked, succulent footstalks, and are yellow. 

7. C: Capensis. African Hemispherical Cotyledon , a native of ^Ethi¬ 
opia, hath a thick, succulent, branching stalk, about eight inches 
high, the leaves semi-globular, being short, thick, fleshy, and con¬ 
vex, on their under side, but on their other plain; they are full of 
juice, and of a greyish colour, spotted with green, and sit close to the 
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branches ; the flowers are produced from the ends of the branches 
on long, naked footstalks, each supporting about six flowers, of a 
greenish colour, tipped with purple. 

8. C: Trifidis, (Telephium Africanum of Pluke. Planta Anaga- 
lis of Rhump.) Jagged-leaved Cotyledon, a native of Egypt and In¬ 
dia; the stalk is upright, jointed, succulent, and about a foot high; the 
leaves are broad, thick, and trifid; they are of a greyish colour, 
grow opposite to each other, and embrace the staik with their base ; 
the flowers are small, quadrifid, and of a golden yellow colour, seven 
or eight supported by one footstalk—The first sixth and seventh are 
Green house plants, and the eighth a stove plant: They are pro¬ 
pagated by seeds and cuttings, sown or planted in light sandy fresh 
earth. 

COUHAGE, STINKING BEANS, or Cow-itch. See Dolichos 
Prurient. 

COX COMB. See Amaranthus , Celosia , and Rhinanthus. 

CP.AB TREE. See Pyrus Maine. 

CRAB GRASS. See Syntherisma. 

CRAMBE, a genus of the Tetradynamia Siliquosa class, amt 39th 
Natural Order, Siliquosa; the four longer filaments are forked at 
the points, and the anthers are fixed upon one of them ; the ber¬ 
ry is dry, globular, and deciduous. There are three species. 

]. C: Maritima , Sea Co ewort, Sea Cabbage, or Cliff Kale, this 
species hath already been described under the article Brassica , Fig. 
7th, which see. 

2. C: Rapistra, Oriental Sea Cole wort, a native of the East; 
the leaves of which are cut alternately to the micl-rib, and each ot 
these parts is again alternately cut into many segments, they are 
rough, of a greyish colour, and the radical ones spread themselves 
on the ground, the stalks are smooth, upright, branching, and about 
two feet high ; the flowers are produced from tire tops of the stalks, 
in panicles, are small, white, and blow in June. 

3. C: F: Scabris, (Rapistrum maximum of Cornut.) Spanish 
Sea Colewort , an annual plant, hath a robust, rough, fii m, bi anching 
stalk, of about four feet high ; the leaves are rough, heart-shaped, 
roundish, indented, and grow on long footstalks, the flowers are 
small, and grow on loose spikes, at the ends ol the branches ; their 
colour is white, and they blow in June—they are propagated as the 

other kinds of Cabbage or Colewort. See Brassica. 

CRAMERIA, a genus of the Telandna Monogyma class ot plants : 
There is no calix, the corolla has four petals, the superior nec¬ 
tary is trifid, the inferior triphyllous, the fruit is a dry mono- 
spermous, and echinated berry. 

CRANBERRY. See Vaccinium. 

CRANES BILL. See Geranium. . , . . . 

CRANIOLARIA, a genus of the Didynamia Angiospermia class, 
and 40th Natural Order, Personata; the perianthium consists 
of four leaves and the spatha of one, and the tube of the corolla 
is very long. There are two species, both natives of hot climates. 
Dr. Houston has named one ol these plants Martynia, and father 
Plunder calls the other Gesneia. 
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1, C: Annua, (Martynia annua, See. of Houst.) Annual Crain- 
elaria, a native of New-Spain; the stalk is viscous, sends out vis¬ 
cous, hairy branches by pairs opposite, and grows to about two feet 
high; the leaves are heart-shaped, angular, lobed in the manner of 
maple, pointed, clammy to the touch and grow opposite on long 
footstalks; the flowers come out from the ends and sides ot the 
branches on short footstalks, they are white have very long tubes, 
and large inflated cups. 

2. C: Dentalis, (Gesnera Arborescens of Plum.) Shrubby 
Craniolaria , grows naturally at the Huvanna and other VVest-India 
islands; the stem is woody, and a little branching at top, and rises 
ten feet high; the leaves are spear-shaped, soft, hairy and indented 
on their edges; the flowers come out many together on footstalks 
from the sides of the branches, they are of a greenish yellow co¬ 
lour, and have many brown spots on their inside; this latter is a stove 
plant; they are propagated by seeds sown in the richest kind of 
earth. See Martynia and Gesnera. 

CRASSULA, Lesser Or/iine , or Live ever , a genus of the Pentan- 
dria Pentagynia class, and 13th Natural Order, Succulew <z; the 
calix consists of five leaves, and the corolla ol five petals; there 
are five nectariferous glands, at the base of the germen, and it lias 
five capsules. There are 17 species, all natives ol warm cli¬ 
mates, viz. Africa and ./Ethiopia, some of which are palled Se- 
dum by Herman, and Cotyledon oy Commeline, 

1. B: Subulatis, (Sedum umbellatum of Herm.) Subulated 
Crassula , an annual and native of .Ethiopia, hath an upright, herbace-* 
ous stalk about a foot and a half high, awl shaped, taper, spreading 
leaves; the flowers are produced in umbels, and are of a white 
colour. 

Note. Formerly the leaves of these plants were recommended as 
emollient and astringent on accountof their mucilaginous and rough- 
ish taste; they have not however been received into practice. 

2. C: Cokdatis, Centauroide Crassula , an annual, w ith herba¬ 
ceous stalk, dividing at top by pairs; the leaves are heart-shaped and 
sit close to the stalks; the flowers are produced on footstalks, each 
supporting one flower. 

3. C: Dichotomo, Dichotomores Crassula , also an annual with a 
herbaceous dichotomous stalk, about a foot and a half high; the 
leaves are oval and spear-shaped, and its golden yellow flowers are 
produced like the former. 

4. C: Planis, (Cotyledon Africana Comm.) Scarlet Crassula , 
bath a round, jointed, branching stalk about three feet high and usu¬ 
ally of a reddish colour; the leaves are oblong, plain, cartilagineous, 
ciliated, grow opposite, and surround the stalk, forming for it a 
sheath with their base; the flowers are of a beautiful scarlet colour, 
and stand in erect, close umbels. 

5. C: Pekfoliata, (Aloe Africana of Comm.) Perfoliate Cras- 
nula, grows ten or twelve feet high; the leaves are spear-shaped, 
acute, thick, succulent, of a pale green colour, channelled on their 
upper, and convex on their lower side, grow opposite and surround 
the stalk with their base; the flowers adorn the top of the stalk in 
large clusters^ and are of a whitish green colour. 
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fo fo- Tetragonis, Tetragonal Crassula , vises about three fee^ 
high, with an upright, smooth stalk; the leaves are oval-shap-' 
ed, bluntly cotnered, a little incurved, spreading and grow oppo¬ 
site; the flowers adorn the stalks in large flat bunches, and are of a 
white colour. 

7. C: Integer aim is, Cultrated Crassula, grows to about two feet 
in height, with a weak succulent stalk; the leaves are obtusely oval, 
thick, narrower on one side than the other, entire and grow oppo¬ 
site; the flowers come out in loose bunches from the ends of the 
branches, are of a greenish colour, small and erect. 

8. C: Cieiatis, Ciliated Crassula , rises about two feet high, 
with a tender, succulent, branching stalk; the leaves are oval, plain 
ciliated and grow opposite; the flowers are produced in corymbous 
bunches from the ends of the branches. 

9. C: Scabro, Rough Crassula , rises about a foot and a half high, 
with a weak succulent stalk; the leaves are long, pointed rough, 
spreading opposite and embrace the stalk with their base; the flow¬ 
ers are produced in small clusters from the ends of the branches, are 
small, and of a greenish colour. 

10. C: Alternis, Alternate-leaved Crassula , hath an upright, ten¬ 
der, undivided stalk; the leaves are oblong, pointed, plain, indent¬ 
ed and grow alternately; the flowers are yellow, hang downward, 
and come out singly from the wings of the leaves. 

11. C: Nudo, A r aked-stalked Crassula, the radical leaves, for there 
are noneon the the stalk, are long, succulent, awl-shaped, pointed, 
and form a head at the crown of the root, from the midst of these 
the flower stalk arises and divides into two or three branches, near 
the top; the flowers are produced in clusters from the ends of 
the branches, and are of a green colour. 

12. C: Punctatis, (Telephium frutescens of Ray,) Sfiotted Cras¬ 
sula , hath smooth, slender, trailing stalks, of a reddish colour, full of 
joints, and about ten inches long; the leaves are oblong oval, thick, 
succulent, convex on their under side, of a greenish colour, spotted 
and grow opposite; the flowers come out in clusters, and are small 
and white. 

13. C: Orbicularis, Round Crassula , hath slender, flaccid, trail¬ 
ing stalks, the leaves are thick, succulent and collected into round, 
imbricated, spreading heads, in the manner of houseleek; the flow¬ 
ers are produced in clusters from the centre of these heads, standing 
on naked footstalks, and are of a greenish colour. 

14 . C: Repens, Pellucid Crassula , hath slender, flaccid, succu¬ 
lent stalks, which lie on the ground and strike root at the joints; the 
leaves are small and opposite; the flowers come out in smail clusters 
from the ends of the branches, are white and have a tinge of purple 

at the rims. # , f n . n . n 

15. C: Portulacxfoho, (Anacampseros arborea ot Lull.) i ur* 
slain-leaved Crassula , rises about 3 or 4 feet, with a thick, woody, 
robust, succulent stalk, sending out branches from the bot¬ 
tom; the leaves are ob-oval, wedge-shaped, opposite and much le- 
semble those of Purslain, the branches are of a reddish colour, ve= 
ry tender and succulent; the form, &c. of the flowers are not 
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described, neither are the other two species. They are easily 
propagated by offsets or cuttings. 

CRATfftGUS, Indian Wild Service, Idc. a genus of the Icosan- 
dria Digynia class, and 36th Natural Order, Pomaces; the calix 
has five segments, and the corolla five petals; the berry is be¬ 
low the flower, and contains two seeds. There are twenty-five 
species. 

1. C: Oxyacanthus, (Mespilus apiifolio of C. B. C: Apiifolio 
of Mich.?) Common Hawthorn, or White Thom\ an indigenous 
shrub or tree growing naturally in the woods of Carolina, when 
trained as they are in England, they rise to a large timber size, 
with a tall stem and full spreading head, the stem and branches are 
guarded with stiff spines; the leaves resemble parsley. This tree 
sports in the following varieties: 

Large Scarlet Hawthorn ; which is exceedingly large, oblong, 
perfectly smooth and of bright scarlet. Yellow Haw, is an exqui¬ 
site plant, the buds at their first coming out in the spring, are of a 
fine yellow, and hath gold-coloured fruit. White Haw , which is 
but indifferent, the fruit small and of a bad white. Mafilc-leavtd 
Hawthorn, grows near twenty feet high, has very few thorns, with 
leaves resembling the Mapie, and of a whitish green colour, the 
flowers come out in large bunches, and the fruit is of a shining red, 
Double-blossomed Hawthorn , produces a full flower, and is one of 
the sweetest ornaments in spring, the beautiful double flowers come 
out in large bunches in May, and the tree is so good a bearer that 
it will often appear covered with them; on their first appearance 
they are of a delicate white, they afterwards die to a faint red, 
succeeded by fruit—and Glastonbury Thorn , this tree is said to have 
originally been the staff of Joseph of Arimathea, that noble coun¬ 
sellor who buried CHRIST. He, according to the tradition of the 
Abbey of Glastonbury, attended by eleven companions came over 
into Britain and founded in ionourof the Blessed Virgin, the first 
Christian church in that Isle. As a proof of his mission he is said 
to have stuck his staff in the ground, which immediately shot forth 
and bloomed. This tree is said to have blossomed on Christmas 
day ever since, and ijniversally distinguished by the name of the 
Glastonbury Thorn. It however differs in no respect from the 
common Hawthorn only that k sometimes flowers in the winter, 
vide, Hanb. Comp, body of Planting and Gardening. Volume 1. 
Page 112. 

Note. The reputation which the flowers and berries of these 
plants formerly had in Nephritic and Calculous complaints, conti¬ 
nues them in most catalogues of the Materia Medica, though com¬ 
mon practice has long rejected them as insignificant; the flowers 
have a very pleasant smell, and the berries are mucilaginous and 
sweetish. 

2* C: Azarolus, (Mespilus apiifolio of C. B .)L' Azarole Thorn , 
a native of Italy and the south of 1' ranee, attains a height of fifteen 
or sixteen feet, hath large, nearly trifid, serrated and obtuse leaves; 
the flowers are large, and in the different varieties are succeeded 
by fruit of different size, shape and relish. There is the Azarole 
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with strong thorns, those with no thorns, the jugged-leaved Azarole 
and the Oriental Medlar. 

• 5 *r? : ^* IA , Theophrasti, (Alni effigie ofC. B. Sorhus Alpi- 
m ot J. B.) Ana Theophrasti White leaf, or White Beam tree , a 
native of Europe, attains a height of about 20 feet, hath a fine 
straight spotted stem; the leaves are oval, unequally serrated, about 
three inches long, and half as wide, having several strong 
nerves running from the mid-rib to the border. Their upper sur¬ 
face is gieen and the lower white, they are placed alternately on 
the branches, which appear as if powdered with the finest meal, the 
flowers are white, grow in large bunches, having mealy footstalks, 
and are succeeded by red berries. 

4. C: Torminalis, (Mespilus Torminalis C. B. Sorbus Tormi- 
nalis J. B.) Wild or Maple-leaved Service , is a native of Europe, and 
is a large growing tree, rising near 50 feet high; the leaves resem¬ 
ble those of the Maple tree in shape, their upper surface is a fine 
green, their under hoary, and they grow alternately on the branches; 
the flowers grow in large clusters in May, are white and succeeded 
by fruit of a brown colour when ripe, and about the size of a large 
haw; in England they are tied up in bunches and exposed for sale 
in autumn. The timber of this tree is white and hard, and is very 
useful for mill-wrights and many purposes of that kind. 

5. C: Coccinea, (Mespilus Virginiana of C. B.) Virginian L’ 
Azarole , a native of the United States, being common from Caro¬ 
lina to Canada, it attains a height of about twenty feet, having a ro¬ 
bust stem, covered with a light coloured bark, the branches are 
produced without order, are of a dark brown colour, and possess¬ 
ed of a few long, sharp thorns; the leaves are spear-shaped, oval, 
smooth, serrated, of a thickish consistence, and often remain great- 
part of winter; each separate flower is large, but as few of them 
grow together the umbels they form are rather small, these aie 
succeeded by large dark red coloured fruit—the varieties are Fear- 
leaved Thorn , Plum-leaved Thorn , with very long strong spines and 
and large fruit, and the Plum-leaved Thorn , with short spines, and 
small fruit. 

6. C: Crus-Galli, (Mespilus prunifolio of Clayton) Cocksfncr 
Hawthorn , a native of the lower parts of Carolina, Canada and Vir¬ 
ginia, attains the height of the former, rising with an upright stem, 
branching irregularly, these branches are smooth, of a brownish 
colour, thinly spotted with small white spots, and armed with 
thorns that resemble spurs of cocks; the leaves are oval, angular, 
serrated, smooth and bend backwards, they are about four inches 
long and three and a half broad, have five or six pair of strong 
nerves running from the mid-rib to the border, and die to a brown¬ 
ish red colour in Autumn; the the flowers are produced in very large 
umbels, of a noble show in May, and are succeeded by large fruit. 
The principal varieties of this species are the Cockspur Hawthorn 
with many thorns—the Cockspur Hawthorn with no thorn and the 
Cockspur with eatable fruit. 

7. C: Caroliniana, (C: Towientosa of Mich. Mespilus, Ca- 
roliana of Trew. M. Xanthocarpus of Linn, and M. Laciniuta of 
Walter,) Carolinian Gooseberry-leaved Thorn , formerly called 
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Gooseberry-leaved Virginian Thom, grows also naturally in the low¬ 
er parts of Carolina, attaining a height of about seven or eight 
feet; the branches are slender and closely set with sharp thorns; the 
leaves are wedge-shaped, oval, serrated, and hairy underneath; the 
flowers are small and white, and are succeeded by yellow fruit— 
There is a variety called the Carolina Hawthorn, which has longer 
•and whiter leaves, and larger flowers and fruit, and no thorns. 

8. C: Viridis, Green-leaved Virginian Thorn , the stem and 
branches are without thorns; the leaves are lanceolate, oval, nearly 
trilobate, serrated, smooth and green on both sides; the flowers 
are white, moderately large, and the fruit is round. 

• 9. C: In e km is, Indian Wild Service, a native of India, is a shrub 

of about four or flve feet high, branching and altogether without 
thorns; the leaves are broad, spear-shaped, serrated, of a thickish 
consistence, and are placed on footstalks on the branches; the 
flowers terminate the branches in a corymbus, being attended by 
awl-shaped bracteae. 

10. C: Glandulosa, Glandulous Thorn, a native of Carolina 
up country; the stem is spinous and scaly; the leaves are nearly 
round, short, and a little hairy. 

11 C: Spathulata, also a native of Carolina, Virginia, &c. 
very much resembles the first species. 

12. C: Punctala, a native of Carolina up country, hathalarge 
woody stem, with large, wedge-shaped, oval leaves, somewhat 
plaited, and doubly toothed: the flowers are produced in a corymbus 
are downy, and the fruit is yellow. We have no account of the 15 
remaining species. They are propagated from seeds, buddings, 
and by setting out the young plants. 

CRATEVA, The Garlic Pear, a genus of the Dodecandria Mo- 
nogynia class, and 25th Natural Order, Put amine a; the calix is 
cut into four segments; the corolla consists of four oblong petals; 
the pericarpium is a large globular, fleshy, pcdicillated berry, 
containing one cell; the seeds are many. There are three species 
all natives of the Indies. 

1. C: Spinosa, (Cucurbitifera trifolia of Pluke. Cydonia exotica 
of C. B.) Marmelos, or Prickly Crateva , attains the size of our 
Pear Trees, having numerous, long, slender branches, armed with 
sharp thorns, growing by pLiirs; the leaves are trifoliate, and the 
folioles are oblong, serrated, and acute pointed; the flowers are 
produced in small clusters from the sides of the branches, they are 
of a greenish colour on their outside, white within, and finely scent¬ 
ed; they are succeed by a large esculent fruit, as big as an orange, 
covered with a hard, long shell. 

Domestic uses. The pulp of this fruit is yellow, and tastes like 
Quinces; these are used in their deserts in various forms, height¬ 
ened by a proper mixture of sugar and Oranges, and from the flow¬ 
ers is obtained, by distillation, a water highly odoriferous and cor¬ 
dial. 

2. C: Tapia, (Apioscordon, S: Arbor Americana of Pluke. Malus 
American^ of Comm. Anona trifolia of Sloane,) Tafiia, Garlic Pear , 
or Unarmed Crateva, the trunk is large, branching and covered 
with a dark brown bark, and grows twenty or thirty feet high, the 
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branches having no thorns; the leaves are also trifoliate, the mid¬ 
dle loliole being large and oval, and the side ones narrow, entire 
and pointed; the flowers are yellow, and have purple stamina, and 
are succeeded by a large pculent fruit, as big as the former, having 
a strong scent of Garlic. 

Ar ° rc - ^ tender buds from the young branches, bruised and ap¬ 
plied to the naked skin will blister as effectually as Spanish flies; the 
fruit communicates the smell of Garlic to such animals as feed upon it. 

3. C: Gynandris, Gynandrous Cratevu, hath a robust branch¬ 
ing trunk, unarmed with thorns, and grows about 30 feet high, the 
leaves are oval, smooth, of a thin consistence, and entire ; the flow¬ 
ers are produced in bunches from the ends of the branches; they 
are gynandrous, the stamina are numerous, and of a purple colour, 
succeeded by a large, round, pulpy fruit, containing the seeds ; they 
are propagated from the seeds, in the same manner as the Annona. 
CREEPING WATER PARSNIP. See Stum Nudiftorum. 
CREP1S, Bustard Hawkvjeed, a genus of the Svngenesia Polyga- 
mia JLqualis class, and 49th Natural Order, Compositor, the re¬ 
ceptacle is naked, the calix is cahcuated, with deciduous scales, 
and the pappus is plumose and furnished with a stipes : There 
are 14 species, most of them herbaceous, annuals, seldom ex¬ 
ceeding 18 inches in height, and are natives of Europe. 

1. 'C: Tectarum, Smooth Succory Hawkweed, hath smooth, 
slender, acute stalks ; the leaves are long, spear-shaped, runcinated, 
smooth, and grow singly at the joints, and the flowers are small and 
yellow. 

2. C: Biennis, Rough Succory Hawkweed, is a tall growing plant, 
with a rough, angular stalk, and rough, lyre-shaped leaves, indent¬ 
ed in such a manner as to form a pinnatifid leaf—a singie yellow 
flower terminates each stalk. 

3. C: Foetida, Stinking Hawkweed, the stalks are three or four 
in number, the leaves are long, narrow, jagged, and indented so as 
to resemble a winged leaf — a beautiful gold-copper coloured flow¬ 
er terminates each stalk. 

4. C: Amplexicaulibus, White Bastard Hawk-weed, hath oblong 
sharp-pointed, rough, hairy leaves, which embrace the stalk with 
their base, each branch is terminated with the flowers, which are 
white. 

5. C: Purpur a-hubentibus, Red Bastard Hawkweed , hath spear- 
shaped leaves, sinuated in the manner of Dandelion, the stalk-leaves 
are oblong, runcinated, and embrace The stalk, each branch is ter¬ 
minated by one large compound flower of a red colour. 

6. C: H ier acium-^roliferum, Yellow and Purple Bastard Hawk, 
weed, hath spear-shaped leaves, indented on their edges; the flow¬ 
ers are compound, the outer floscuies are yellow, and the centre 
ones of a bluish purple. 

7. C: Sub-tomentosi s, Common Succory-leaved Bastard Hawk- 
weed, hath an angular stalk, the radical leaves are lyre-shaped, 
smooth, and indented like those of Endive ; the stalk leaves art- 
spear-shaped, narrow, and embrace the stalks; the flowers are- 
yellow, the centre purple. 

8. C: Hapsana, Small Italian Bastard Hawkweed, the radical 
leaves are spear-shaped, smooth, obtuse, their edges largely indent- 
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ed, and of an elegant green colour; the stalk leaves are spear- 
shaped, small, acute, entire, and embrace the stalks, the flowers are 
small and yellow. 

9. C: Pyramidalis, Pyramidal-cufified Hawkweed , hath a chan¬ 
nelled, branching stalk, the leaves are saggitated, hairy, and their 
edges are indented—the flowers are small, and their cups resemble 
a pyramid. 

10. C:Pinn atifidis, Sicilian Bastard Hawkweed, is a perennial, 
the leaves are pinnatifid, crenated, smooth, and of a pale green co¬ 
lour ; the flowers grow two or three together from the tops of the 
stalks and are yellow. 

11. C: Dentaculatis, Siberian Bastard Hawknueed, hath rough, 
branching stalks, the lower leaves are oblong, indented, and have 
winged, indented footstalks ; the upper leaves are spear-shaped, in¬ 
dented, and embrace the staiks ; the flowers are yellow. Mons. 
Desfontaines, hath noticed two species, to the Society of Natural 
History, at Paris, viz. 12. C: Virgata, with a smooth stalk, and 
lance shaped leaves, growing in sandy soils, about Tunis, and Algiers. 
13. C: Co rnop i folia, with pinnatifid, radical leaves, those of the 
stalk linear; it is a native of the Canary Isles, each of these 
admit of several varieties, the other is not enumerated, they are 
a great ornament to gardens in autumn, and are easily propagated 
by seeds, any soil or situation suiting them. 

For the other species of Hawkweed, see Hierachium. 
CRESCENTIA, the Calabash Tree , a genus of the Didynamia An- 
giospermia class, and 25th Natural Order, Putaminx ; the calix 
is split into two equal parts, the corolla is gibbous, and the berry 
is unilocular, and contains many seeds. There is but one real 
species, a native of the Indies. 

1. C: Cujete, (Cujete, See. of Plum. Cucurbitifera arbor of 
Pluke.) Calabash Tree , attains a height of about 20 or 30 feet, hath 
a thick trunk covered with a whitish bark. This plant admits of 
many varieties, differing in height, breadth of the leaves, colour of 
the flowers, and size of the fruit or shells ; the leaves of some of 
the varieties are spear-shaped, and narrow, at both ends, whilst 
others are broad and nearly oval, which circumstance hath induced 
authors to rank them as distinct species, viz. Angustifolia , or nar¬ 
row leaved, and Latifolia , or broad-leaved. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced from the trunks, and large branches, on longish footstalks; 
in some sorts they are of a pale yellow colour, in others of a deep 
yellow, in some of a greenish yellow, and they are usually striped, 
and spotted with brown—all the varieties are followed by fruit of 
different forms and properties, some are spherical, others are oval, 
and some have a contracted neck, like a bottle, in this respect they 
very much resemble the Cucurbita , or Gourd. Some of the Cala¬ 
bashes will hold near two gallons ; these are covered externally 
with a thin skin of a greenish yellow colour when ripe ; when this is 
pulled ofT, there appears a hard, ligneous shell, enclosing a pale yel¬ 
lowish, soft pulp, of a tart unsavoury flavour, surrounding a great 
number of flat, heart-shaped seeds. 

Domestic uses. The shells are used for various purposes in the 
same manner as our Gourds are—the pulp is seldom eaten except 




by cattle, in the time of drought—the wood, which is hard amt 
smooth, is made into stools, chairs, and other furniture. 

CRESSA, a genus of the Pentandria Digynia class, the calix is 
composed of five oval, obtuse, incumbent leaves ; the corolla is 
one hypocrateriforme petal, the tube is the length of the calix, 
and swelling near the base; the limb is divided into five oval, acute, 
patent segments; the pericarpium is an oval capsule, a little longer 
than the calix. formed of two valves, and containing one cell; the 
seed is single, oval, and oblong—there is but one species, a native 
of Itaiy and Crete. 

C: Qua-moclit, (Quamoclit humifusa of Toe.rive. Anthyllis of 
Alp. Chamxpithys of C. B. and Lysimachix of Fluke.) Hoary - 
leaved Cressa , hath slender, weak, and trailing stalks ; the leaves 
are small, oval, pointed, and hoary ; the Bowers come out each in a 
kind of spike from the tops of the stalks, are of a reddish purple co 
lour, and blow in June. It is propagated from seeds. 

CRESS, or Cresses.. See Sissyi»briiun. 

CRESTED AMARANTH, or Coxcomb . See Calosia. 

CRINUM, Asphodel Lily , a genus of the Hexandria Monogvnia class, 
and 9th Natural Order, Spat/iacet; the corolla is funnel-shaped, 
and consists of one leaf, divided into six segments, and the ger* 
men is at Lhe bottom of the corolla; there are four, species—Mr. 
Bartram says they are called white Lily, at St. Simon’s Island* 
Georgia, where they grow superbly. 

I.CiLanceolatis,P olyanthus Umbsllatjs of thellort. Cliff. Ilya.- 
cinthus of Burn, and Pluke.) African Asphodel Lily , hath a root which 
is composed of many thick, white, fleshy, fibres, collected into a 
head, at the top ; the leaves form a cluster, on the crown ot the 
root, they are nearly spear-shaped, plain, surround each other with 
their base, two or three inches high, and then spread themselves 
two ways ; the stalk is round, hollow, two feet high, and stands by 
live side of the leaves; the flowers are produced from the top of 
the stalk, in a kind of large umbel, are of a bright bluy colour, gnd 


very beautiful. 

2 . C: Ov at 0 - lance olATIS j Broad-leaved Asphodel Inly, hath 
broad, oval, spear-shaped, pointed leaves, and sit c.qse to the cioun 
of the root; the stalk is tender, round, and about two feet high, the 
Bowers are produced from the top of the stalk, issuing fiom a two 
leaved involucrum, which is reflexed after the flowers are out. 

3. C: Carinatis, (Liiiurn Zeylanicum of Herm. Radix toxica- 
ria of Rhump.) Ceylon Asphodel Lily , the root is a large bulb; the 
leaves are very long, carinated, obtuse, of a deep green colour, 
closely surround each other at their base, but afterwards spread 
themselves in every direction ; the stalk is thick, succulent, hollow, 
compressed, and of a deep green colour, and two or three feet high; 
the flowers are produced in large umbels, from the tops of the stacks, 
they have very long tubes, are finely scented, and are succeeded oy 
large, sub-oval, three cornered capsules, which produce bulos, horn 

which they may be propagated. 

■A. C: Cokollaru m , (Li! io-asphodelus Americanus ot Gominel.; 
American Asphodel Lily i iiatn a -bulbous, thick, fleshy root ; the leaves 
are broad, flat, and embrace each other at theii base; tne stalk i 
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thick, tender, round, hokow, compressed, and aoout two feet high, 
the llowers are produced from the top, in large umbels, are of a 
white colour, finely scented, and appear at all seasons of the year. 
They are propagated by parting the roots, (or planting the bulbs,) 
from the capsule, in fresh, light, rich earth. See Amaryllis , Fig. 6. 
CRITHMUM, or Samphire , a genus of the Pentandria Digynia 
class, and 45th Natural Order, UmbellaUe; the fruit is oval, and 
compressed, and the florets are equal. There are two species. 

1. C: Map.itimum, Rock, or Sea Samphire , or Smaller Sea peu- 
7*el, a perennial plant, growing on sea coasts, among gravel, and 
jocks, See. where it flowers in August ; the leaves are large, some- 
ai iiat like fennel, being composed of many thick, oblong, spear- 
shaped, fleshy segments, full of juice, spicy, and saltish to the taste ; 
the flowers come out in round umbels from the ends of the branches 
and are yellow ; the root is of a pleasant odour, and agreeable taste. 

Part used. The leaves. 

Sensib'e properties. Smell resembles Smallage, taste warm, bit¬ 
terish. not agreeable. t 

Medical virtues. Stomachic, aperient, and diuretic. 

Domestic uses. It is much relished as a pickle, and is likewise 
cm played as a pot-herb. Sheep and cows get fat upon it. 

2. C: Pvrenaicum, (Apium Pyren of Tourne.) Biennial Sam¬ 
phire , or Pyrenean Parsley , an annual and native of the Pyrenees ; 
t he radical leaves are large, and composed of many narrow seg¬ 
ments, which spread themselves on tl e ground; the stalk is upright 
branching, and a foot and a half high ; the leaves with which it is 
ornamented, are doubly trifid, the flowers come out from the tops 
of tiie stalks in round umbels, their colour is w hite, and blow in June. 
'They are propagated from seeds sown in gravelly or rocky ground. 
CRETONIA, a new genus of plants, enumerated by Michaux, on 

the authority of Gaert. who ranks it it the Svngenesia Polygamia 
i&qualis class; the calix is oblong, composed of unequal scales, 
imbricated ; the receptacle is naked, the pappus feathery, the 
floscules are all androgynous, and five cleft; there Abut one spe- 
(ies enumerated. 

C: Kuiinia, hath a hairy stalk, the leaves are linear, lance¬ 
shaped, and entire, finely dotted, and produces its flowers in pani¬ 
cles—he does not, however, say of what part of the United States 
it is a native. 

■CROCUS, or Sajfrcr., a genus of the Triandria Monogynia class, 
and 6th Natural Order, Enmttc ; the calix- is a one-leaved 
spatha, the corolla is divided into six equal parts, il has three 
erect stigmata, and the pericarpium is a roundish trilobate cap¬ 
sule of three cells, the seeds are numerous and roundish. There 
is but one real species of Crocus, though the varieties are so nu¬ 
merous—.these are divided into spring, and autumnal Crocus, 
Avhich are the Crocus Venm*, and autuinnalis of some authors, 
however, the real species is denominated 

C: Spatha univ.vi.vi p.adicau, Corolla: laho hngissimo , the 
Spring Crocus, bath a small, round, bulbous root, white. u ithin, and 
covered with a brown bark; the leaves are many, long and narrow, 
they are usually of a deep green colour, with a whitish stripe along 
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the middle; the flower.; come out with, or before the leaves. each\ 
has a very long tube, which, serves the place of a stalk, and is sui round¬ 
ed by a thin ragged membrane; the llovver is large, and widens gra¬ 
dually, and divides into six large, oval, obtuse segments ; these 
have the appearance of so many distinct petals. The varieties of the 
Spring Crocus areas follows:—1 Early linin', Hike white, § purple 
striped white, 4 blue striped white, 5 small blue, 6 bate crocus, w ith a 
large flower, 7 blue fiurp e striped, 8 Pur/de, 9 yellow, lu yt How 
black striped 11 yellow crocus, striped with purple, 12 AAi coloured, 
13 cream coloured, 14 little white narrow Laved, 15 white crocus with 
a purple bottom, 16 pale blue crocus, with a purple bottom, 17 great 
violet, 18 polyanthos , 19 doub ego den, 20 double blue, 2 l double stri¬ 
ped; all these varieties are the eil’ects of culture from seeds, for they 
are all but one species. The second division is that of the autumnal 
Crocus, which sports in the following varieties:— L -Small blue Au¬ 
tumnal Crocus, 2 IVhite Autumnal, 3 Autumnal Crocus, with a whit¬ 
ish bine flower, 4 Purple Autumnal, 5 Large liush-leavedpurple Au¬ 
tumnal Crocus, and lastly, Saffron, or the 

C: Sativa, ov GjJicinulis of the shops. The description of this, 
with very little variation will belong to all the kinds ; the root is 
like the spring crocus, but is frequently double, the dowers come 
out with or before the leaves, and on their first appearance-are wrap¬ 
ped ina thin, flimsy membrane, which divides and lets them out, 
the leaves are long, narrow, and of a very deep green colour, with a 
membranaceous hollow line running lengthways ; the flowers rise 
immediately from the roots, standing upon its long tube ; it widens 
gradually, and at the top is divided in the manner already noticed in 
the spring variety. 1 he flowers are of a bluish purple, m the cen¬ 
tre is a slender style, placed on a roundish geimen ; this styii 
has three stigmata of a reddish yellow colour, and these stigmata 
produce the Saffron of the shops. 

Part used. The filaments and stigmata of the pistil, commonly 
called the chives. 

Sensible properties. Smell aromatic, very diffusive, taste warm., 
bitterish; colour high orange. 

Medical virtues. Stimulant, aromatic; besides, the virtues which 
it has in common with all the bodies of that class, it remarkably ex- 
hilirates the spirits, and is deservedly accounted one of the highest 
cordials—when used in loo large a dose, it produces immoderate 
mirth, and all the consequences resulting from the abuse of spiri¬ 
tuous liquors. This medicine was formerly considered an excel¬ 
lent remedy in hysteric depressions, originating from spasms, or 
from obstructions of the usual evacuations ; but in modern practice, 
it is seldem employed, though it forms an ingredient in several me¬ 
dicinal preparations :—it has been much employed by nurses in thts 
country, for promoting meastes, smail-pox, &x. i hey ate propa¬ 
gated from the bulbs and seeds, and will flourish in any soil, or si¬ 
tuation. See also Carthamus. 

CROSSOSTYLUS, a genus of plants belonging to the Monadel- 
plia Poly andria class ; thecalix is a quadrangular, quadriSd, and 
turbinatedperianlhii.nl, the corolla consists ol lour elliptical pe¬ 
tals; the stamina are 20 filiform filaments, almost the length of 
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the c'alix ; the anthera small and roundish, the pericarpium dn 
hemispherical, unilocular berry, with many stria on its upper 
part, the seeds are numerous and roundish. 

CROSS WORT, or MUG WEED. See Galium Cruciatum , and 
Valentia Cruciata . 

CROTOLARIA, Rattle, and Rattle Box, a genus of the Diadel 
phia Decandria class, and 32d Natural Order, Pa/iilionace* ; the 
calix is divided into three segments: the corolla is papilionace¬ 
ous; the vexiilnm is large, heart-shaped and depressed on both 
sides; the alae are oval, and much shorter than the vexillum, the 
carina is sharp pointed, and the length of the alae; the pericar- 
pium is a short, tinged, unilocular pod of two valves; the seeds 
are kidney shaped and roundish. There are 14 species. 

1. C: Caroljniana, (Anonis Caroliniana of Martin,) Carolina 
White Crctolaria, a perennial, and hath a herbaceous smooth stalk, 
about two feet high; the leaves are composed each of three spear- 
shaped, oval folioles; the (lowers grow in a thyrse at the top of the 
stalks, and are of a white colour, succeeded by tinged pods. 

2. C: Pekfoliata. Carolinafierj'oliate Crotolaria , hath round, 
shrubby, branching stalks, four or five feet high; the leaves are 
heart-shaped, oval, smooth, and surround the stalk as if they were 
run through with it; the fiowers are of a pale yellow colour, and 
grow from the wings of the leaves. 

3. C: Asiatica, Asiatic Crotolaria, hath square stalks, oval, 
verrucose leaves, and spikes of light blue flowers. 

4i C: Simpi^cisus, Chinese herbaceous Crotolaria, hath simple, 
^pear-shaped leaves* smooth on the top and hairy underneath; and 
hairy blue flowers coming out from the wings of the leaves. 

5. G: Retusa, Indian refuse Crotolaria, hath oblong, wedge- 
shaped, retuse, smooth leaves, of a pule green colour, and large 
spikes of veliow flowers.- 

6. C: BeKghalensts, Bengal Crotolaria, hath simple, spear- 
shaped, hairy leaves, a herbaceous, upright striated stalk, adorned 
at top with the flowers. 

7. C: Sagittalis, American , or Brasilian Crotolaria, a native 
of Virginia and Carolina, hath simple, spear-shaped leaves, that 
are hairy, and have wings running from their base to the stalk; the 
fiowers are yellow, and come out in loose spikes from the ends of 
the branches. 

8. C: Capensis, Ca/tedefoliate Crotolaria, hath robust, upright 
stalks, oval leaves with rough borders, which appear as if per¬ 
forated by the stalks, and produces its fiowers at the wings of 
tlie leaves. 

9. C: Variegato, Brcad-lcaved Crotolaria of Jamaica , hath 
shrubby, branching stalks, four or five feet high; the leaves are 
broad, smooth, and each composed of three folioles; the flowers 
are produced in short spikes, and are variegated. 

10. C: Ternatis, Laburnum-leaved Crotolaria, anativeof Asia, 
hath shrubby stalks, and trifoliate leaves, each being composed of 
three oval, acute folioles, much resembling those of Laburmnrfj 
the flowers are large, and of a fine yellow colour. 





1 1. C: IIirsutxs, Hoary Crotolaria , a native of the‘West-In¬ 
dies, hath voody, tough, hairy, hoary stalks; the leaves are verv 
broad, and each composed of three oval, roundish, acuminated 
tolioles; the flowers come out in spikes, and are of a greenish yel¬ 
low. 1 he ten last mentioned are annuals. 

12. C; Villosis, Hairy JEthiofiian Crotolaria , hath a shrubbv. 
branching stalk, about four feet high; the leaves are simple, oval, 
acute, hairy and sit close, without footstalks; the flowers are blue. 

13. C: Chindensis, Shrubby Chinese Crotolaria^ hath a woody 
stalk, which sends forth Several taper branches, armed with a whit¬ 
ish down; the leaves are simple, oval, obtuse and slightly hairy; the 
flowers grow in loose spikes, are yellow and hairy, having a striped 
vexillum. 

14. C: Ampi.exicaulibus, Amjilexicaule Crotolaria, hath woody, 
branching stalks four or five feet high; the leaves are roundish, 
heart-shaped, grow alternately and embrace the stalks with their 
base; the flowers come out from the upper parts of the stalks in 
June. These three are stove plants. 

Note. One of the species, probably the fourth, under the specific 
name Juncea, or Chinese Hcmfi , has been introduced from India in 
the year 1783, which upon experiment was found to produce 95 
stone, 7 nounds, 2 ounces of pure hemp to the acre, beside three 
bushels, two pecks and half a pint of seeds that were saved, 
which is upwards of one third more than the best crops of English 
hemp, have ever been known to yield. The compiler is sorry that 
he is not able to collect a more general and particular account of this 
plant, which would certainly become an object of importance to 
this country. It is to be remarked that the pods of these plants are 
filled with seeds, which when dry and shaken by the slightest wind, 
emit a rattling noise, whence the vulgar name; and the rude inha¬ 
bitants of China attribute this noise to the devil, who is thought by 
them to deliver his oracles in this whimsical manner. They arc all 
propagated by seeds. See Cannabis. 

CROTON, Tallow Tree , or BastardRicinus, a genus of plants of the 
Monoecia Monadelphia class, and 38th Natural Order, Tricocca; 
the calixofthe male is cylindrical, and has five teeth; the corolla 
has five petals, and the stamina are from ten to fifteen; the calix 
of the female consists of many leaves, it has no corolla, but has 
three bifid styli, and the capsule has three cells, and contains one 
seed. There are 21 species. 

I. C: Tinctorium, (Heliotropium tricoc. of C. B.) Dyers Wild 
Ricinus, Turnsol, or Maurelle, by the French. This plant produces 
a round, herbaceous stalk, two or three feet high, with many rhom- 
boidal or oval leaves; the flowers come out in spikes and are yellow; 
front this plant that valuable dying drug, called Turnsol, or Mau¬ 
relle, is prepared; the dark green sap is expressed into stone vessels 
with the addition of urine; linen or woolen rags are next dipt into 
the liquor, and immediately dried in the sun, after which they are 
suspended for seven or eight hours over casks containing stale urine, 
quick lime and alum, till they acquire a dark blue or violet colour; 
they are then packed and sold under the French name of Turnesols 
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cn (Tvapeau, which is very useful in dying-, painting,'staining of w ine* 
jellies, &<:. 

2. C: Skbifkra (C: Glandulorum of Mich. Ricinus Chinensis of 
Petiv. Evonymus affinis of Fluke.) Sebi/crous Croton, or Tallent 
Tree, a native of China, the stalks are woody, irregularly branching 
and attains the height of a cherry tree; the leaves are rhoinboidal 
rounded, smooth, undivided, and each of them has two glands at 
the base; the flowers are produced on short spikes, are small and of 
a whitish green colour; the female flowers are succeeded by three 
lobed capsules; the fruit is enclosed in a cover like a chesnut, and 
consists of three lound, white grains, of the size and form of a small 
nut, each having its peculiar capsule, and within that a little stone, 
this stone is encompassed with a white pulp, which has all the pro¬ 
perties of true tallow, as to consistence, colour, and even smell. 

Domestic uses. The Chinese make candles of it, the same as we 
do of tallow. 

3. C: Arborf.a, (Ricinoides Indica of Burm,Finus Indica of C. B. 
Granum Moluccum of Rhum.) Tiglium Croton, a native of India, 
rises with a thick branching stem, fifteen or twenty feet; the leaves 
are oval, smooth, sharp pointed, serrated and of a lucid green 
•colour; the flowers come out in short spikes, are of a whitish gieen 
colour—the female flowers are succeeded by a smooth fruit having 
three cells. 

JVote. It is said the fruit possesses like purgative qualities with 
the castor-oil nut. 

4. C: Arojlwicum, (C: Eleutheria? Ricinus Aromaticus of 
Fluke.) Lacciferous Croton Cascarilla, or Eleutheria of the Shops, 
the stalk of this plant is woody, branching, prickly, aromatic, and 
when broken emits a milky juice; the leaves are oval, hairy, downy 
slightly serrated, grows on short footstalks, and finely scented; the 
flowers are pioduced in spikes, are small, herbaceous and of but 
little beauty. The bark of this tree is the Cascarilla , or Eleutheria 
of the shops, which was formerly considered by some as distinct 
barks. 

Tart used. The bark. 

Sensible properties. When freed from the outer whitish coat 
which is insipid, and inodorous, has a light agreeable smell, and a 
moderately bitter taste, accompanied with a considerable aromatic 
warmth; it is easily inflammable, and yields when burning a very 
fragrant smell, resembling that of musk, a property which distin¬ 
guishes the Cascarilla from all other barks. 

Medical -virtues. It was introduced into Europe about the year 
1693, and seems first to have been used in Germany, where it is 
still in very high esteem, and where it is frequently employed a- 
gainst common Intermittent Fevers, in preference to the Peruvian 
Bark, as being- less subject to produce some inconveniencies which 
the latter, on account of its great astringency is apt to occasion. It 
is also said to have been employed with great success in some very- 
dangerous epidemic fevers, attended with Petechia ; and it is fre¬ 
quently employed with advantage in flatulent colics, internal luc- 
niorrhagies, dysenteries, diarrhoeas and similar disci ders. Lector 
Kierof Ecrdon thinks it is by no means so generally employed as 












it deserves to be—and I am convinced that was a fair trial give*' 
tliis bark, particularly in intermittents, its success would justify 
these remarks. Its virtues arc partially extracted by water, and 
totally by rectified spirit, but it is most effectual when given in sub¬ 
stance; an infusion of it is sometimes directed for promoting per¬ 
spiration. 

5. C: Cascarilla, (Ricinio Rosmarina folio of Sloane,) Romia- 
ry-leaved Croton , or Cascarilla , a native of America, hath erect, 
woody, smooth, branching stalks, ten or twelve feet high, and cove r¬ 
ed with a yellowish bark; the leaves are spear-shaped, narrow, poin¬ 
ted, smooth, of alight green colour above, downy underneath,they 
grow alternately, and when bruised emit an agreeable odoqr; the 
flowers are produced in long, loose spikes, are of a whitish green 
colour, succeeded by white, three lobed capsules, containing the 
seeds, which are black when ripe. Dr. Wright observes, that the 
Cascarilla described by Linnxus as producing the officinal bark of 
that name, is the wild Rosemary shrub of Jamaica, the bark of which 
lias none of the sensible qualities o. the true Cascarilla , or IJruthcria 


above described. 

6. C: Ricinoides, (C: Muritimum of Mich.) Marsh Bastard 
Hicinusf an annual aud native of Vera Cruz, the stalks are herba¬ 
ceous, fiat and two or three feet high; the leaves are oval, spear-shap¬ 
ed, plicated, serrated and rough; the flowers grow from the wings of 
the leaves in short, loose spikes, are herbaceous, and of little beauty; 
the capsules are prickly. 

7. C: Subtomentosis, (C: Capitatumof Mich.) Silvery Croton, 
an annual, and native of America, the stalk is herbaceous, hoary 
and branching near the top, it is about a foot and a hall high, the 
leaves are heart-shaped, oval, downy and undivided, slightly ser¬ 
rated and grow on long hairy footstalks; the flowers ate ot a whit¬ 
ish green colour, and grow in clusters. 

8. °C: Ricinocakpos, (Mercuriales and Rogyna of Van Roy;) 
American Jdicinocarfios , also annual, hath a heioaceous st.,lk, haid- 
]v a foot high, leaves nearly heart-shaped, theii ec.gcs imtcnti-d; 
tiie flowers are whitish, and grow in small heads, male and female 


together. 

9.C: Lo8 at ts, Lobated Croton, also annual,hath aherbaceous stai&, 
a foot and a half high; the leaves grow opposite on long footstalks, 
are smooth, serrated, and the lower ones are deeply cut into five, 
and the upper ones into three lobes; the flowers come out m spikes 
and are ot a whitish green colour. 

10. C: Gi.abc.is, lAicid Croton , a native of Jamaica, is a woody 
plant'six or eudU feet high; the leaves oblong, oval, slightly serrat¬ 
ed, smooth, and of a lucid green colour, growing mostly opposite; 
tiie flowers are of herbaceous colour, come out in spikes, and are 

succeeded bv roundish capsules. „ . v . 

11 . C: Tomkntosjs, (C: Monanlhogfvmm ot Midi.) lellmv 
Croton, a native of Jamaica and Tennessee, hath a yellow, s inmnv, 
hairy, downy, branching stalk, two ot three ieet high; the leaves 
a re jieart-shaoed, oblong, undivided, and very downy on both su.e-; 

flowers grow in short spikes, liom the upper parts of the branch- 
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e.s, and are of a greenish yellow colour, succeeded by three cellular 
capsules, containing in each cell one large oval seed. 

12. C: Fruticosa, Dwarf Croton, a native of Jamaica, hath 
weak, slender, ligneous stalks, about two feet high, and which put 
out a few slender branches; the leaves are heart-shaped, undivided, 
ciliated, rough, hairy,pointed and downy underneath; the flowers 
are small, and of little figure. 

13. C: Obtusiusculis, Smooth Jamaica Croton , hath a woody, 
smooth, branching stalk; the leaves are undivided, oval, obtuse, 
smooth, pale green above, whitish underneath, and grow alternate¬ 
ly; the spikes come out from the wings of the leaves, and are of a 
greenish white colour. The whole plant when bruised, hath the 
smell of Mugwort. 

14. C: ArgyrantheAum of Mich, hath a shrubby stem, entire, 
oval, obtuse leaves; the flowers are produced in benches or clus¬ 
ters; it is a native of Georgia and Florida. The seven remaining 
species are not enumerated—they are all propagated from seeds, are 
somewhat tender, and require care. 

CROTONOPSIS, a genus of the Monoecia Pentandria class; the 
calix of the male is cut into five deep, oval, obtuse, concave segments; 
the corolla consists of five alternate, linear, oblong petals, smaller 
than the calix—the calix of the female same as the male; it has 
no corolla; the pericarpium is a short, round, unilocular capsule, 
which does not open; the seed is single and round, inclosing an 
ody, fleshy nut. Michaux discovered this plant in the Long Bay 
of South-Carolina, and also at the Illinois, it hath a very near 
affinity with the Croton before mentioned. The species is term¬ 
ed by him, 

C: Linear, Linear-leaved Crotonnpsis, hath an erect, branching- 
stem, and the leaves are linear and obtuse; the flowers are described 
in its Botanical characters. 

CROW BERRY, or CRAKE BERRY. See Empetrum 
CROW FLOWERS. See Lychnis. 

CROWFOOT. See Ranunculus. 

CROWN IMPERIAL. See PritiUaria. 

CRUCIANELLA, Petty Madder, a genus of the Tetrandria Mo- 
nogynia class, and 47th Natural Order, StcUat<e ; the calix con¬ 
sists of two spear-shaped, compressed leaves, the corolla consists 
of one funnel-shaped petal with a filiform tube, the limb is cut into 
four sharp segments; the pericarpium consists of two capsules, 
growing together, and the seeds are two, sinuated between the 
calix and corolla ; there are five species, but are not possessed of 
any remarkable properties. 

1. C: Procumbens, (Rubia Maritima of C. B .) Maritime Petty 
Madder , the stalks of this species are ligneous, perennial, square, 
hairy, about a yard long, and (unless supported) lie on the ground, 
the leaves are spear-shaped, rigid, acute, and quaternate, joeing dis¬ 
posed by fours at the joints, in a radiated manner ; the flowers arc 
of a dull yellow colour, having black antherx, grow opposite, are 
closed in the day, but open in the night, and very fragrant. 

2. C: REI'ENS, Petty Madder of Montpelier, the stalks are dif¬ 
fuse, moderately thick, and procumbent; the leaves are of a whitish 
•colouL and make but little show. 
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3. C: Erecta, (Rubia angustifolia spicata, C. B.) Mirrow-lcaved 
Petty bladder, an annual, and native ot France, the stalks are erect,_ 
square, rough, jointed, and branched; the leaves are narrow, rough 
and grow usually six at a joint, wehre they surround the stalk ; the 
Cowers grow inclose spikes, are white, small, and blow in July.. 

4. C: Spicatis, (Rubia Latifolia, C. B.) Broad-leaved Petty Mad¬ 
der, an annual and native of Crete, and France, the stalks are hairy, 
square, and lie on the ground; the leaves are spear-shaped, and 
four of them stand at each joint ; the flowers come out in long 
spikes, are small and greenish, and blow in June and July. 

5. C; Diffusa, Spanish Petty Madder , an annual plant, the 
stalks put forth numerous, slender branches, which spread them¬ 
selves all around, the leaves grow in whorls, usually six together at 
a joint; the flowers are small, and of but little show : The annuals 
are all raised from seeds sown in any common garden mould ; the 
perennials from seeds or by parting the roots. 

CRUCITA, a genus of the Tetrandria Digynia class, and v 59th Na¬ 
tural Order, Dubii Ordines; the interior calix has lour, and the 
exterior three leaves ; there is no corolla, and only one seed. This 
plant is for the first time noticed in the English Encyclopaedia - 
We h ave no further account of it. 

CTESIUM, a genus of the Cryptogamia Filicis class, and 55th Na¬ 
tural Order, Filicis. This genus of Ferns, was discovered by Mi- 
chaux, who observed it from the Eastern Shore ot Virginia, to 
the confines of Kentucky and Tennassee. He gives one species. 

C: Paniculatum ; the frond is nearly round, the leaves are cut 
into five or six lobes, so as to form a hand-shaped leaf, the lobes are 
nearly equal, oval, oblong, and obtuse, the flowers come out in com¬ 
pound panicles. 

CUCKGW FLOWER, or Ladies Smock. See Cardamine. 


CUCKOW PINT. See Arum Macula turn. 

CUCUBALUS, Berry bearing duckweed, or Spatling Pofijiy, a ge ¬ 
nus of the Decandria Trigynia class, and 22d Natural Order, Ca- 
ryo/i/nllei; the calix is inflated, the corolla has five petals, with un¬ 
gues, and the capsule has three cells—there are lo species, 

only two of which are indigenous. _ 

1. C : Bacciferous, Berry bearing Chickvteed, is a climbing 
plant, and will rise to six or eight feet high ; the leaves aie oppo¬ 
site, oval, and pointed, the flowers are small, and white, the cup 
is bell-shaped; and much inflated: The flowers are succeeded bv 
oval, black, juicy berries- 

2. Behen, or Bekf.n, White Porn Campion , ft kite Bottle, Stal¬ 

ling Pohpu, or Bladder Campion, the Swedes call it Gumscpungar, 
a native perennial, which-grows in corn-fields, dry meadows, and 
pastures, particularly about Canada, Quebec, Kc. it is a xamolei, 
the stalks are round, smooth, and jointed1, and about ^ ^ 
leneth, often forming themselves mto large bunches, the leaves 
are of an oval figure, and stand two at a joint i w 

its flowers is curiously wrought like a net work, and is ol apu.ple c o¬ 
lour. It flowers in July and August. 

Part used. I he leaves and toms. 
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Sensible Properties. The leaves of this vegetable, when boiled, 
possess the flavour of Peas. 

Medical virtues. The Gothlanders advantageously apply the 
leaves to erisypelatous eruptions, and the roots are esteemed cor¬ 
dial, cephalic, and alexepharmic; the flowers are eagerly visited 
by bees, Sec. 

3. C; Viscosus, or Dover Cam/iion , is a low growing plant, the 
leaves are narrow, opposite, and reflexed at their base ; the flow¬ 
ers are of a pale red colour, and have striped cups—there are seve¬ 
ral varieties of this species. 

4. C: Olitis, or S/ianis/i Catchjly , this is a dioecious species, 
having male and female flowers on different plants, the stalks are 
jointed, and issues a glutinous matter, which catches flies, and other 
insects; the leaves at the joints are long and narrow, and grow 
from every one of them, opposite, by pairs; the flowers are pro- 
diiced in small clusters, and are greenish, and of little beauty. 

5. C: Acaulis, or Moss Campion. 

6. C: Polypet alous, (Walter) Many petaled Lychnis. Of these 
two species, I have found no particular account. 

7. O: CaiivXosis, Rocky or Pine-leaved Campion, a perennial and 
native of Sicily, which by different management may be made also 
annual and biennial, the leaves are of a very thick consistence, suc¬ 
culent, and of an oval figure ; the flowers are small, and of a green¬ 
ish colour, and blow in June. 

8. C: Virginiana, Virginian Clove Lychnis , a perennial; and 
hath herbaceous stalks, about a foot high ; the leaves are smooth, 
of a deep green colour, sharp pointed, and four of them surround 
ihe stalks at each joint; the flowers are white, and fringed, and 
blow in June. ' 

9. C: Septf.ntrionalum, Tartarian LychmS, hath undivided 
stalks, about a foot high ; the leaves are oval, pointed, of a plea¬ 
sant green colour, and much resemble those of Hyssop ; the flow¬ 
ers are produced in spikes, at the tops of the stalks, ami are white. 

10. C: Bipartitis, Catholic Lychnis, hath viscous stalks, about 
a yard high ; the leaves are spear-shaped, oval and pointed, the 
flowers are produced in panicles, hang drooping, and the petals are 
divided into two parts—their colour is herbaceous. 

11. C: Marat(MA) Soft Maritime I.ychnis\ from the roots issue 
several rigid, upright stalks, which are a little downy, soft the 
touch, and about a foot high ; the lower leaves are spathulated, hut 
the upper onesare spear-shaped, they are of a fleshy substance, 
spread open, are rellexed at the top, silky and soft to the touch ; 
the flowers come out in forked panicles, are while, and cut into two 
parts. 

12. C: Sylvesteis, Reftcxccl Spiked Lychnis , a native of France, 
Hath spear-shaped, narrow leaves; and small white flowers. 

13. C: Stellatus, Star leaved Lychnis , a native of the United 
States, hath an erect downy stem ; the leaves are oval, lanceolate, 
pointed, and grow in whorls four at each joint. They are all propa¬ 
gated by parting the roots. See also Lychnis , Silent, Isfc. 

(j UC U M11H R. See Cucumis. 

CU'CUMIS, Cucumber , a genus of the Monoecia Syngenesia class, 
and 3 lth Natural Order, Cucurbitaccx; the calix of the male has five 
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train; the corolla is divided into five segments) and the filaments 

the C f 1,X f nd C0 ‘: 011 " of the female are the same with 
those of the male: the pistillum is trifid, and the seeds of the 
apple are short and slender. There are 14 species, of which the 
following are the principal. 

l.C: Sativa, or Common Cucumber, a plant reared at three dif- 
ierent seasons of the year, first in hot beds, 2 beneath bell or hand 
glasses, and 3 on common ground; the latter is our method in the 
U. S. Cucumbers are so well known, as to need no further descrip¬ 
tion, except in rearing o( them it hath been discovered that if plant¬ 
ed by trees where they can run up, they hear considerably better, and 
more numerous, and that several crops may be propagated in suc¬ 
cession without sowing, as follows: As soon as there appears seve- 
uil flower buds on a plant, bend the second or third joint of a branch 
below the blossom, fasten it firmly into the ground, and cut off the 
capiliat y end of the plant, the new vegetable speedily takes root, 
when it is then to be separated from the parent stock; proceed thus 
with the most vigorous plants, and as each root has to supply only a 
few fruit with nourishment, both room and labour, as well as time 
is saved, and a constant succession of Cucumbers are obtained the 
whole year, and which do not degenerate as those do which are 
raised from a variety of seed. It is said the best seed for planting 
are those from two to four years old. The foregoing is the disco¬ 
very of Air. Burton ol Staineshead, Sussex—The varieties of this 
species are, 1. Common rough green prickly. 2. Short green prickle. 
3. Long green prickly . 4. Early green cluster. 5. Long, smooth , 
green Turkey. 6. Long, smooth , white Turkey. 7. Large , smooth, 
green Roman , and 8. The long , white, prickly, Dutch Cucumber. 

Domestic uses. Cucumbers are a salubrious cooling fruit, and 
may safely be allowed to consumptive patients, as they sweeten 
acrid humours, at the same time are gently laxative, but being in 
a considerable degree acescent, sometimes produce flatulency and 
diarrhoea; such effects however, may be prevented by eatingthem with 
moderation, or with the addition of vinegar and pepper, which coun¬ 
teract their natural coldness. Jf properly pickled 'i. e. without that 
dangerous method of colouring them with the poisonous metals 
copper or brass, which is shamefully done by some, and ignorantly 
by others, or render them too acrid with stimulant spices.) they are 
an excellent antiseptic, yet they are not proper for children or wet- 
nurses. 


2. C: Colocynthis Coloquintida, or Bitter Jlpplc, which grows 
in Syria, and alsoin the island of Crete; thestalksare rough, procum 
bent, striated and extend themselves to a considerable length; the 
leaves are divided into a multitude of segments, are large, rough-, 
hairy and grow singly from the joints on long footstalks: the flowt-i > 
are regarded least of anything in this genus, they consist ol male 
and female in the same plant, and are mostly yellow, though they 
are sometimes white; they are pretty large in this species, and are 
succeeded by yellow fruit of the size of an orange, anil resembling 
a gourd, the shell or outside of which contains a very light wlu'.e. ( 
spongy pulp, interspersed with stalks and seeds. 

Part used. The medullary part of the fruit. 


Sensible properties. An extremely bitter, nauseous, acrimonious 
taste: 

Medical virtues. This pulp when dried and reduced to powder 
is one of the most violent purgatives, and though frequently em¬ 
ployed, we cannot but caution against the use of it, which is some¬ 
times attended with bloody stools, colics, convulsions and uictrs 
in the bowels : x\s there are numerous other, native plants,, which 
are possesed of similar yirtues, there can be no necessity for em¬ 
ploying this exotic; the best method of abating its virulence, with¬ 
out diminishing its purgative virtues, scents to be by triturating it 
with gummy, farinaceous substances, or oily seeds, which prevents 
its adhesion to the intestines, where it is apt to irritate, corrode, or 
inflame them, 

3. C: Agrestis, or Sylvestris (C: Americanus ofPhike. C: 
Anguriai of Sloane. Angurix Americana of Miller. C: Elaterium 
of late authors) jinguria Elaterium , or Wild Cucumber , this plant 
is found wild in foreign countries, and grows wild in some parts of 
Carolina and Georgia. Its principal botanical difference from the 
Sativa, or common Cucumber, is the smallness of its fruit, which 
is no bigger than a Spanish Olive; when ripe it bursts on a light 
touch, and sheds its seeds with violence and was hence called by 
the Greeks Elaterium, which name was also applied to the inspis¬ 
sated juice of the fruit, which is the only preparation of the plant 
made use of in Medicine. 

Medical virtues. Drastic, cathartic—Elaterium, or the inspissat¬ 
ed juice of the wild Cucumber is a strong cathartic, and very often 
operates upwards; two or three grains are accounted inmost cases 
sufficient for a dose. Simon Paulli relates some instances of the 
good effects of this purgative in dropsies, but cautions practition¬ 
ers not to have recourse to it till after milder medicines have proved 
ineffectual. 

4. C: Cucumis jif.lo, the Common , or Musk Melon , an exotic 
plant, growing- wild in Asia, whence it has been introduced into al¬ 
most all the civilized countries in the south west parts of the world; it 
is propagated from seed; there are several varieties, as the Cantelope 
and nutmeg melon, all of which are accounted delicious fruit—they 
are apt to degenerate, especially if planted among inferior sorts, such 
as Cucumbers, Squashes or Gourds. Those, therefore who wish 
to procure good melons, must be careful to procure good seed; se¬ 
condly, to plant them remote from other seed vines, whereby such 
degeneracy will be prevented; this rule will hold good in all kinds 
of iruit or culinary vegetables, of what genus soever. 

5. C: Ang'jria, or Water Melon^ though properly a species of 
the former, is by some considered as a distinct genus of exotic plants 
comprising three species, (of which the Anguria citrulli dictx of 
Caspar Bauhine) is one, and the only one known in Britain. Han- 
bury places it in the Cucurbita genus. The Water Melon is also 
propagated from seed in a manner similar to the former. Partak¬ 
ing more of the nature of cucumbers, they afford a very re- 
freshing article of diet in our warm summers, and yield conside¬ 
rable profit. The juice yields on inspissation a bright, light colour¬ 
ed syrup, and a well flavoured spirit by distillation. Both these 
species, as well as several varieties of them grow in abundance is* 
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the Southern States, where they are so well known as to exclude 
the necessity of any farther notice. 

G. C. Pumila, Dwarf Arabian Cohcynth , the stalks of this species 
are much weaker than those of the former. The leaves are heart' 
shaped and composed of five indented, obtuse lobes; the fruit is 
round, striated and prickly. 

7. C: Longus, Long Indian Cucumber , a native of Tartary and 
China, the stalks are five cornered, and extend a great length; 
the leaves are heart-shaped, roundish, acutely angnlated, and in¬ 
dented; the flowers are yellow, and are succeeded by oblong, angular, 
compressed fruit. 

8: C: Oiuentalis, [Melo variegatis aurantia figura odoratissi- 
maof Dille:) Oriental Cucumber, or Smell Melon, hath rough, weak 
and procumbent stalks like the gourds; the leaves are angular, 
rounded, and grow from the joints on moderately long footstalks; 
the flowers are not inconsiderable, but the fruit is the chief excel¬ 
lence of this plant, which is about the size of an orange, and of a 
most agreeable odour. There are several varieties of these, some 
are oval, about the size of a fowl egg, and of a yellow colour, others 
larger, and variegated with different colours, but all agree in their 
grateful odour. They are eaten by some people. 

9. C: ^Egyptiacus, Chate or broad-leaved JEgijfitian Cucumber , 
hath procumbent, hairy, five cornered stalks; the leaves are hairy, 
roundish, angular, and indented; the fruit is fusiformc, ventricose, 
beset with white, erect, prickly hairs, and is beaked at both ends. 

10. C: Cylinbricis, Long fruited Indian Cucumber, the stalks 
of these run a good length; the leaves are large, lobated, and grow 
from the joints on longish footstalks; the fruit is very long, of a cy ¬ 
lindrical figure, and very smooth. 

11. C: Brtokiafoliis, Small fruited Indian Cucumber, (Guinea 
Water Melon?) the stalks run like the others; the leaves are heart- 
shaped, oblong, smooth, and indented; the ii uit is round, smooth, 
and very small. Thfe remaining species are not particularised. 
Several of the foregoing are cultivated in the United States, the 
modes of which are well known. 

CUCUMBER ROOT. See Mcdeola. 

CUCURB1TA, or Gourd, a genus of the Monoecia Syngenesia 
class, and 34th Natural Order, Cucurbit ace a; the calix of the 
male lias five teeth; the corolla is divided into five seg¬ 
ments, and the filaments are three ; the calix and corolla of the 
female are the same with those of the male ; the pistillum is 
quinquefid, and the seeds of the apple are turned at the edges— 
There are nine species. I he difference in the Botanical cha¬ 
racters of this and the Cucumis genus, is only seen in the pistil 
lum,and seed. 

1. C: Langenaria, Long, or Bottle Gourd, a native of both In 
dies, and Ameiica, where it grow s on the banks ot rivers ; it has 
thick, trailing, downy stalks, extending from 10 to 20 feet; the 
leaves are large, cordated, angular, downy, and glandulous at the 
base, producing large white flowers, which are succeeded by 
long, incurvated fruit of a whitish yellow colour, from 2 to 5 or e 
feet in length, and from 9 to 24 inches in circumference. 
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Domestic tun. In the East and West Indies, these are sold in 
markets, and constitute during summer months, the principal food 
the common people, who boil and season them with vinegar, and 
sometimes filling the shell with rice and meat, prepare a kind of 
pudding. Ihese shells are employed as flasks for holding water, 
some of which will hold about 20 gallons. They are likewise con¬ 
verted into spoons, funnels, and even hats. The Arabians call 
this species Charroh. 

2. C: Pepo, Powfdcn, Pumpkin , Common Gourd , or as it is 
Milgarly called, Punkin, which is cultivated, not only in various 
parts of Germany ; but in the United States; the native soil of 
which is however unknown : It produces fruit of various sizes and 

« ^ P on ( [ reqUe r t y V 8 ,‘ ncheS m diameter i but this depends altoge- 
thei on the quality of the land. 5 

,s eaten eit ber baked or stewed, and 
dint C °' d afr ° rds . a delicious repast; they are an ingredient in pud- 
dings, and pancakes, but the most economical use of this bulky ve¬ 
getable production, is that of fattening, not only “ pigs and cairn ” 
but horses and rows; as is the custom* tnost partsTf ImerTca- 

/o haTf e theif°" an " nU , SU:i1 ' |uamily of expressed oil, amounting 
to half their own weight, and when triturated with water, they 

!! dd vn 01 '!f a , nd nutlItlVe milk, and when boiled to a jelly, they 
e said, by Bechstein, to be a very efficacious remedy fo r curing a 

Th * are an ' ons ,he fSTiK 

asac^inlrvve™ A M r <W ’ ' Vt!icI ' is reare<l in America 

as a culinaiy vegetable, and is more generally known by the name 

l .SceTkntC '’ ° r , “ 7 » «vered with pTu. 

andXnuemlv ml W d k ,lS u y ° U,>Ki,nd ‘™ der f ™> is eaten boiled, 

to rsS'- : 

trails like many of the others ] ilKcles Regenerates, and in timo 
has long or CofaiesA, which 

Colocynth , we think it a species ^ PU P ’ ' CI> muchres emblmgthe 

df h^-v^r vrzfs «es th^ F,o r ia ’ 

what the size and figure of a l-m,. , ’ , > ellow fruit some- 

extremetiesof the limbs over the water^Thereta'" ndent fr °“ the 
have not found enumerated; They are* nrona >1 spec,es ’ 1 

the cucumbers are. ' propagated from seeds as 

« 






from seeds, and are'convened litoral"? received," 'powder" flask'^ 

mam a few hours in one of those half ripe gourds? il v“o e ntlv ° 
tic, and cathartic; similar to bitter apple - the nulnnf »i ^ eme " 
when ripe has also a similar effect. P ’ P 1 he S ourcl 

a genUS of the Pentandria Digvnia class 
and 45th Natural Order Umbellate the fruit is oval,' and stria- 

seements ° U i,. umbel ^ ata: ’ an(1 the involucrum consists of four 
egments. There is but one species. 

fv . Cy f Z V n ' c r um ™ in ’ an exotic annual plant, propagated in 
the Isle: of Malta, for the sake of its seeds ; it resembles P fennel but 
is smaller, the root is slender, and sweet to the taste ; the leaves 
Z uT fl and beauUfuHy divided into a number of very narrow 

s^ fl Sbr:, n ^ ,beh > and are ° f u “«p^ 

Fart used. The seeds. 

SensMeflrofienies. Bi.terish, warm taste, accompanied with an 

aromatic flavour, though not an agreeable one. 

Medical virtues. Carminative-although esteemed good carmi¬ 
natives they are seldom employed in medicine, the essential oil 
possessing all the virtues of the seed, are said to be a sovereign 
remedy in rheumatic cases. Externally the seeds are employed in 
form of a plaster, and cataplasm. Pigeons are exceeding fond ol 
these seeds. ° 


CUNILA, or Mountain Balm , Cfc. a genus of the Diandria Mono- 
gynia class, and 42nd Natural Order, Verticillatx; the calix is di¬ 
vided into five parts at the top ; the corolla is one ringent petal, 
the upper lip is erect, plain, and emarginated, the lower lip is di¬ 
vided into three roundish segments—there is no pericarpium, and 
the seeds, which are four, are lodged in the calix, they are oval, 
and small. There are three species. 

1. C: Mariana, (Hedyosmos of Michel. Thymus of Gronov. and 
Calamintha Mariana of Pluke.) Virginian Field Basil, a perennial, 
and native ol Virginia, Carolina, &c. the stalks are upright, brown, 
tough, and a foot and a half high ; the leaves are oval: pointed, ser¬ 
rated, smooth, and finely scented, the flowers come out in round¬ 
ish branches, from the tops of the stalks, they are small, whitish, 
and appear in July. 

2. C: Bubul^e, (C : Glabella of Mich.?) Wild Marjoram , or 
Montpelier Cun ilia, according to Michaux, a perennial, though 
Hanbury says, an annual plant, indigenous to the southern and west¬ 
ern parts of America; the stalk is upright, four cornered, branch¬ 
ing a little, and six or eight inches high ; the leaves are oval, obtuse, 
entire, smooth on the upper side, and striated underneath : the 
flowers come out in whorls the whole length of the plant, and are 
of a white colour, having some purplish marks in the middle. 

3. C: PuligoidF'S, Canada Cunilla , Dittany, or Mountain Balm, 
an indigenous annual, growing principally on the mountainous parts 
of America: the stalks are upright, branching, and seven or eight 
inches high; the leaves are spear-shaped, oval, oblong, indented in 
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one or two places, and finely scented; the flowers come out in whorls 
almost the whole length of the plant; they are white, having a fine 
violet or purple colour in the middle. The perennials are propa¬ 
gated by parting the roots, or from seeds ; the annuals from sow¬ 
ing the seeds in light earth. They have none of them been disco¬ 
vered to possess any remarkable property. 

CUNONIA, a genus of the Decandria Digynia class, and 59th Na¬ 
tural Order, Dubii Ordines ; the calix consists of five oval, con¬ 
cave, acute leaves, the corolla, of five, ob-oval patent, sessile pe¬ 
tals; the pericarpium is an oblong acuminated capsule con¬ 
taining two cells, the seeds are many and roundish. There is 
but one known species. 

C: Africana, (Osterudykia of Burm. Arbuscula arbuti alatis 
foliis of Pluke.) African Cunonia, a native of the Cape of Good- 
Hope; the stalks are woody, branching, and eight or ten feet high, 
the leaves are winged and have membranaceous footstalks; the l'o- 
lioles are about three pair, terminated by an odd one, they are 
oblong, spear-shaped, serrated, smooth, and of a good green colour 
on their upper, but somewhat hoary on their under sidej and sit close 
to the mid-rib—the flowers are produced in spikes at the ends of 
the branches and are followed by oblong capsules. It is propaga¬ 
ted from seeds, and is a green-house plant. 

CUPANIA, a genus of the Pentandria Monogvnia class, and 38th 
Natural Order, Tricoccea; (In the last edition of the English 
Encyciopxdia it is placed to the Monoecia class, and Monadelphia 
Order.) I he cali^ consists of three oval, acute leaves; the co¬ 
rolla of five orbicular patent petals, the stylus is trifid; tfie cap¬ 
sule has three valves, and the seeds are six. There is but one 
species, which possesses no remarkable property. 

C: Castaneafolia, Chesnut-leaved Cufiania, a native of the 
warmer parts of America; the stalks are woody, and divided into 
many ligneous branches, covered with a soft pale bark; the leaves 
are oval, oblong, obtuse, indented, serrated, have several trans¬ 
verse veins on their under side, and grow alternately; the flowers 
are produced in bunches from the ends and sides of the branches, 
and are followed by soft, coriaceous capsules containing the seeds. 
It is a stove plant, and is propagated from seeds sown in a hot-bed 
of tanner’s bark. 

CUPHEA, a new genus of plants given by Michaux on the autho¬ 
rity of Brown and Gxrt. It ranks in the Dodecandria Monogv- 
nia class; the calix is a tubular perianthium of six teeth, the up¬ 
per ol which are broadest; the coraila consists of six unequal pe¬ 
tals, the two upper larger than the rest; the pericarpium is an 
unilocular capsule; the seeds are lentiforme, or like lentils. There 
is but one species. 

C: \ iscosissima, Viscous Cufihea, an indigenous plant, growing 
in the chalky and mountainous parts of Virginia and Kentucky. ° 
C'UPRESSoS, the Cy/iress tree, a genus of the Monoecia Mona- 
delphia class, and 51st Natural Order, Conifer<t; the calix of 
the male is a scale of the amentum; it has no corolla, and the 
antherx have no filaments; the calix of the female is a strobilus, 
and the squamae contains a single llotver; it has no corolla, the sty- 
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lus is a concave point, and the nut is angular. There ar'e 4 

species. 

1. C: Sempervirfns, Common Cypress , a native of the islands 
of Candia and Crete, of which there are several varieties, as the 
Male, Female, Smaller Fruited, Sec. they are beautiful evergreens, 
and may be easily propagated from seeds and cuttings. 

2. C: Dr stichia, or Dccyduous Cypress tret; -this, according to 
Mr. W. Bartram, stands among the first order of American trees, 
[they grow in lakes, swamps and ponds, in the former situation 
they attain the height of from 70 to 80 feet and upwards, and from 
6 to 9 feeet diameter at the butt; this size is not uncommon in the 
lakes, of the Alatamaha river, in Georgia, by Fort Barrington. Large 
entire boats have been wrought out of a tree, six feet in the clear, 
and from 30 to 35 feet in length. Mr. Bartram mentions them to 
be from 8 to 12 feet diameter, and from 40 to 50 feet straight shaft. 
They are certainly a valuable tree, affording many durable arti¬ 
cles, for domestic uses, the posts for gardens, boards for houses, 
scantling, staves for kitchen utensils, and shingles for covering are 
evidences of its utility; they are not liable to decay, and if the parts 
inserted in the earth, be superficially burnt to a coal, they will lay 
fjpr ages under ground without damage; a rich balsam of a deep red 
inclining to black, is procured by boxing the tree as it is called, and 
a similar balsam is obtained from the nuts or fruit by distillation; the 
former appears, and is much richer than the latter, these are ap¬ 
plied to cuts and wounds by the inhabitants, and are possessed of 
very valuable balsamic properties, i he Fditor has never seen or 
heard of its internal use, but doubts not from its general character 
its virtues are similar to those oils and balsams of Juniper and Pi- 
nus, Cedrus, <fcc. 

3. G: Thuyoides, White Cedar , or Small blue berried Cyfiress-, 
sometimes called Arbor Vit<e ; an indigenous tree, growing natu¬ 
rally in Carolina, See. This is the lowest growing tree of the ge¬ 
nus, seldom rising higher than fifteen feet; the branches stand two 
ways and are pretty numerous, forming themselves into a legulai 
head; the leaves are imbricated like the Arbor (■ ilce, though smal¬ 
ler, and are of a browner kind of green than the common Cypress; 
the fruit is very small and of a blue colour, of the size oi a Juni¬ 
per berry, and much resemble it, though they are cones, and like 
the other species of this genus, only smaller. 

> 4 , C: Linearibus, Cape Cypress , a native of the Cape of Good 

Hope; the branches of this species are numerous, slender, and 
spread themselves all around; the leaves are narrow, awl-shaped* 
about an inch long, of a light green colour, and grow opposite; the 
flowers come out from the sides of the branches like the common 
Cypress, and are succeeded by black fruit. I hey are propagated 
from seeds. 

Domestic uses. The wood of Cypress is of a very sonorous na¬ 
ture and therefore proper for musical instruments, bassoons, 
German flutes, Organ pipes, Sec the raft negroes appear .o know 
this, as they make a kind of wind instrument, through which they 
blow on rafts coming down the river, and are heard many leagues 
in a still night. 
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CURATELI.A, a semis of the Polyandria Digynia class, and 59th 
Natural Order, Dubii Ordines, the calix has five leaves; t! e co¬ 
rolla four petals, the capsule is bipartite with the cells disper- 
rnons; or containing two seeds in each. 

CURCUMA, Turmeric , a genus of the Monandna Monogvnia 
class, and 8th Natural Order, Scitaminece; the calix is an obso¬ 
lete perianthium, situated above the germen; the corolla consists 
of three spear-shaped, spreading segments; it has four barren 
stamina, and only the fifth is fertile; the pericarpium is a roundish 
capsule formed of three valves containing three cells, the seeds 
are many. There are two species. 

1. C: Rotunda, Bound Turmeric, a native of India; the root is 
thick, fleshy, jointed, creeping, rough on the surface and yellow 
within; the leaves are oval, spear-shaped, pointed at each 
end, and have a few lateral nerves, are of a firm contexture, and 
good green colour; the stalks are tender, round, succulent and grow 
to a foot high; the flowers are produced in spikes from the tops of 
the stalks, they are of a yellow colour, and blow in August. 

Part used. The root. 

Sensible properties. An agreeble aromatic odour, and warm, bit¬ 
terish taste. # 

Medical virtues. Turmeric is esteemed aperient and emmena- 
gogue, and of singular service in the Jaundice; it tinges the urine 
of a saffron colour. 

Domestic uses. The Indians are very fond of Turmeric in their 
soups and other dishes. It dyes a yellow, but fading colour. 

2. G: Longa, Long Turmeric, hath thick, long, fleshy, knotted 
creeping roots, of a deep yellow coloitr; the leaves are spear- 
shaped, large, pointed, have numerous nerves, diverging from 
the mid-rib to the sides, and are of a sea-green colour; the stalks 
are round, thick, tender, succulent, and about a foot high; the 
flowers are produced in spikes, from the tops of the stalks, they 
are of a yellow colour inclining to red or purple. The virtues of 
this are similar to the foregoing—they are Stove plants, and are 
propagated like Ginger, by parting the roots; early in the spring, 
and planting them in the richest garden mould. 

CURRANTS. See Grossularia and Ribes. 

CURSUTA. See Gentiana. 

CUSCUTA, or Dodder, a genus of the Tetrandria Digynia class, 
and 59th Natural Order, Dubii Ordines; the calix consists of four 
segments; the corolla has but one petal, and the capsule is bilo¬ 
cular. There are three species. 

1. C: Europoea, Greater Dodder, Plell weed, or Devil's guts, a 
very pernicious weed, that chiefly attaches itself to clover, hops, 
flax, nettles and willows, and flowers in July or August. Its leaves 
are scarcely visible, and it ought to be timely extirpated before the 
seeds become ripe. The whole plant is bitter, but is eaten by cows, 
sheep, and hogs ; goats do not relish it. In dying it affords a pale 
reddish colour. 

2. C: Minor, or Epithymum, Lesser Dodder, or Dodder of 
Thyme , this is common in corn fields and heaths, but is found 
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chiefly preying on Thyme, whence it has received its name- it is 
m bloom from July till August. ’ 

tilftast^ /lr ° /lcrlieS ’ A stron S sinell > and somewhat pungent, sub-. 

Medical virtues. It is reputed to be aperient, the ancients ranked 
it among cathartics, but improperly. When given it is chieflv in 
cases of jaundice and cutaneous disorders; it is however but seldom 
used. Both these plants are of a most singular nature, beiiv' al¬ 
most destitute of leaves, parasitical, creeping, and fixing them¬ 
selves to wnatever is next to them; they decay at the root,"and are 
alterwaids nourished by the plants which support them. 

3. C . Americana, American Dodder, or Love Vine , (Michaux 
ranks it in the Pentandria Digynia class,) this is a branching, leaf¬ 
less, twining, parasitical plant, tender, shining, and of a bright yel¬ 
low; flowers small, without scent, aggregate, greenish, or yellowish: 
the young of both sexes try their fortunes by breaking a branch of 
this plant, and thinking of those they love best; throw it backward 
over the-left shoulder, on any plant contigeous; if they are beloved, 
the plant immediately begins to flourish, and in a short time covers 
the whole plant by which it was suspended ; otherwise it droops and 
dies. This may be however accounted for in a natural wav, for 
these plants are lined with vesicles or papilla, which they put forth 
and attaching themselves to the depending plant, continue to vege¬ 
tate in the same manner as on the mother stalk ; by degrees t’hc- 
longitudinal vessels of the stalk, which have accompanied the vesi¬ 
cles, shoot from their extremities, and penetrate the softer plant, 
by dividing the vessels, and insinuating themselves into the tender- 
est parts of the stalk ; if the expression may be admitted, take root 
in the leaves or branches of the plant to which they are attached, and 
are so intimately united thereto, that they sooner break than are 
disengaged. This species is also used for dying a yellow. 
CUSTARD APPLE. See Annona. 

CYCAS, Sago Palm, or Todda Pane;, a genus of plants belonging 

to the 1st Natural Order, Palma; the fruit is a dry pium, with a 

bivalved kernel; there are two species, a small one may be seen 

in the Botanic Garden of South Carolina. 

1. C: Circinalis, Sago Palm, or Sago Tree, it runs up with a 
straight stem to upwards of forty feet, having many circles the w hole 
length, occasioned by the old leaves falling off, for they standing in, 
a circular order round the stein, and embracing it with their base, 
whenever they drop, leave the marks of their adhesion behind, the 
leaves are pinnated, and grow to the length of seven or eight feet; 
the pinme, or lobels are long, narrow, entire, of a shining green, all 
the way of a breadth, lance-shaped at the point, are closely crow ded 
together, and stand at right angles, on each side the n>id-rib, like the 
teetli of a comb; the flowers are produced in long bunches at the 
footstalks of the leaves, and are succeeded by oval fruit about the size 
of large plums, of a red colour when ripe, and a sweet flavour, each 
contains a hard brown nut, enclosing a white meat, which tastes 
like a Chesnut. 

Domestic uses. This is a valuable tree to the inhabitants of In¬ 
dia, as it not, only furnishes a considerable part of their constant*- 
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bread, but also supplies them with a great article of trade; the bo¬ 
dy contains a farinaceous substance, which they extract from it by 
sawing it into small pieces, beating them in a mortar, and pour¬ 
ing water upon the mass, it is left for some time to settle, it is 
then strained, and the farinaceous part suffered to subside, is then 
farther prepared and converted into bread, which is said to be near¬ 
ly equal to wheat bread: the same meal more finely pulverized, and 
formed into granules, is one of the Sagoes of the shops. 

2. C: Caffra. Brood Boom, or Bread Tree of the Hottentots , a 
new species of this genus lately discovered by professor Thunberg— 
the pith or medulla, which abounds in the trunk of this little palm, is 
collected and tied up in dressed calf or sheep skins, and then buried 
in the earth for several weeks, till it becomes sufficiently mellow and 
tender, to be kneaded up with water into a paste, of which they af¬ 
terwards make small loaves or cakes, and bake them under ashes, 
others dry and roastthe pith or marrow, and afterwards make a kind of 
frumenty of it—they are propagated as other palms. See Areca. 
CYCLAMEN, orSow Bread , a genus of the Pentandria Monogy- 
nia class, and 21st Natural Order, Precite ; the calix is cut into 
five oval segments, the corolla is rotated, and refiexed, the tube is 
very short, with a procumbent faux, and the berry is covered 
with a capsule. There are two species and many beautiful va¬ 
rieties. 

1. C: Europoeum, 7 set. Arthanitze, Sow Bread, these are exotic 
plants, sometimes cultivated in the gardens of the curious, they 
are low, herbaceous, blowing perennials, of the tuberous rooted 
kind, with numerous angular, heart-shaped, spotted, marbled leaves, 
with many fieshy footstalks, six inches high, with flowers of various 
colours. Mr. Han bury, admits but one species, consisting of the 
following varieties :—The winter flowering, spring white flowered, 
spring purple flowered, spring red flowered, amumnal flowering, 
white Persian, common Persian, large flowering sweet scented 
Persian, and the small rooted, or chesnut rooted Cyclamens. 

Part used. The root. 

Sensible /irofierties . When fresh it has an extremely acrid and 
burning taste, which it looses in drying. 

Medical virtues. Virulent purgative—it is also recommended as 
an errhine, or to be formed into cataplasms for discussing scirrhous 
and scrophulous tumors ; internally taken it operates slowly, tho’ 
with great virulence, and is apt to inflame the fauces, and intestines, 
but when roasted in embers, it may be eaten with safety. In Ger¬ 
many, an ointment is prepared from these roots, which serves the 
useful purpose of relieving cosliveness, when rubbed on the ab¬ 
domen. 

Mote. If the roots of Sow Bread, have been swallowed inadvert¬ 
ently, or eaten among other vegetables, it will be adviseable to take 
an immediate emetic, or if some time has elapsed, to drink large 
portions of oily and mucilaginous liquors, such as the solutions of 
mutton suet in milk of Gum Arabic, Salep Powder, See. They are 
generally propagated from seeds, but the particular varieties by 
parting the roots. 

tfYDONIA, the Quince . See Pyrus Cydonia . 
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C\ MB ARIA, a genus of the Didynamia Angiospermia class of 
plants,, and 40th Natural Order, 'Personate; the calix is divided 
into many parts, and the capsule is unilocular : There is but one 
■species, of which I have seen no farther account. 
CYNANCHUM, Bastard Dog’s Bane , a genus of the Pentandria 
Digynia class, and 30th Natural Order, Contorta; the calix is a 
small, erect, monophyllous, permanent perianthium, indented in 
five parts at the top ; the corolla is a single petal, the tube is ve¬ 
ry short; the limb is plain and divided into five long, narrow seg¬ 
ments; in the centre of the flower, is situated an erect cylindrical 
nectarium indented into five parts, and of the same length with the 
corolla; the pericarpium consisis of two oblong, acuminated, 
unilocular follicles, opening longitudinally ; the seeds are numer¬ 
ous, oblong, placed imbricatim, and crowed with down. There are 
five species—it was formerly supposed to be the Scammony. 

1. C: Caroliniknsis, (Periploca Caroliniensis of Diller.) Caro¬ 
lina Peri/iloca, hath slender, ligneous, shrubby stalks, rising about 
seven feet high, twisting itself around adjacent plants ; it is hairy, 
and the lower part is covered with a thick fungous, cloven, cork like 
bark ; the leaves are oval, heart-shaped, pointed, and opposite 
having hairy footstalks; the flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves in small bunches, they are of a greenish colour, on their first 
appearance, but die away to a bad purple. See Peri/iloca. 

2. C: Acutum, Montfielier Acute-leaved Scammony , hath twist¬ 
ing stalks, oblong, heart-shaped, acute, pointed, smooth, opposite 
leaves and flowers of a dirty white colour. 

3. C: Moncspeli acum, Pound-leaved Montpelier Scammony, hath 
herbaceous twining stalks, six or seven feet high ; the leaves are 
broad, uniform, roundish, and opposite ; the flowers are like the se¬ 
cond species. 

4. C: Erecta, Erect Dog’s Bane , a native of Syria, hath up¬ 
right, slender, branching stalks, about a yard high, the leaves are 
broad, heart-shaped, pointed, smooth, and opposite ; the flowers 
are small and white, succeeded by taper, oblong pods. 

5. C: Vocubili, (Apocynum scand *ns Yirginianum of Moris.) 
Citron-leaved Perijiloca , a native of Jamaica and Virginia, the stalks 
are ligneous, and much resemble the first species; the upper part 
hath small stinging hairs, it rises to 20 feet high ; the leaves arc 
oval, heart-shaped, and opposite, the flowers are yellow, moderate¬ 
ly large, star-shaped, and succeeded by long, swelling follicules, 
containing the seeds, crowned with down. These plants abound 
with a milky juice, like the spurge which they emit plentifully on 
being broken; this, when concreted has been sold for Scammony. 
These plants propagate so fast by their creeping roots, that few 
people care to admit them into their gardens. 

CYNAPIUM. See Etlmsa. 

CYNARA, the Artichca/c, a genus of the Syngenesia Polygamia 
iEqualis class, and 49th Natural Order, Composite the calix is 
dilated and imbricated with fleshy scales, sharp at the points. 
There are four species, two only of which are cultivated for 
use, viz. 

}, C: Scolymus, or Garden Artichoak. 
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2. C: Cardunculus, Cardoons. These plants though exotics, 
are well known, they are propagated by slips, or suckers, arising 
in the spring from the roots of the old plants. The Cardoons, which 
are a hardy plant, may be propagated by seeds sown in March— 
as they are very large, they ought be placed at several feet distance, 
and crops of Spinach, Endive, Cabbage, &c. raised between them, 
about the 28th September : the Cardoons attain to a considerable 
size, when the leaves should be tied, that they may be hoed for 
blanching, which will require six or eight weeks, and the plants will 
be fit for use in November or December, and continue the whole 
winter. 

Domestic uses. The domestic uses of these are well known, and 
have been employed with advantage in making of soda; the leaves 
of the Scolymus prepared with bismuth imparts to wool a fine and 
permanent gold colour. 

3. C: Foliis Spinosis, (Carduus Tingitanus of Pluke.) Wild 
Artichoke of Spain , a perennial, having firm, upright stalks, about 
a foot high; the leaves are pinnatifid, prickly, downy underneath, 
and longer than the stalks; the flowers are large and of a fine blue 
colour, and the cups are composed of awl-shaped scales, which 
spread open, the whole has the appearance of an Artichoke, but 
are not so agreeable. 

4. C: Acaulos, Stalkless Cynara , or Tatetana Tafga, a native of 
Barbary, the leaves are large, pinnated, free from spines, and 
smooth on their upper side, among these the flowers rise immedi¬ 
ately from the roots, they are large, of a fine colour, and finely 
scented. 

For the Jerusalem Artichoke, or as it is called, Ground Artichoke., 
see Helianthus. 

CYNOGLOSSUM, Hound's Tongue , a genus of the Pentandria 

Monogvnia class, and 41st Natural Order, Asperifolia; the corol¬ 
la is funnel-shaped; the seeds are depressed, and the stylus is 

fixed to the interior side of them. There are eight species, none 
of them remarkable for beauty. 

1. C: Officinale, Common great Hound's Tongue , or Dog's 
Tongue , a perennial and native of Europe, is frequently found on 
road sides, and among rubbish, and in shady lanes; the root is 
large, thick, black on the outside, white within, and of a sweetish 
nauseous taste; the radical leaves are large, broad, oval, spear- 
shaped, hoary, velvety to the touch, and of a very disagreeable 
smell; the stalks are round, hairy, firm, and about two feet high; 
the leaves adorn it in plenty are long, narrow, pointed, hoary and 
strongly serrated; the flowers adorn the ends and sides of the bran¬ 
ches for a good way down, they are small, of a dark red, or purple 
colour, and blow in June or July. 

Fart used. The root. 

Sensible properties. This plant has a bitter taste, and is said to be 
so powerfully narcotic, that persons who had eaten it as a culinary 
vegetable were laid into a profound sleep for 14 hours, and others 
died in consequence. 

Medical -virtues. The roots however were formerly employed in¬ 
ternally in decoction and externally in cataplasms in Scrophulous 
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cases and the piles; the leaves and roots have also been recomend- 
ed loi the same purposes, and also for coughs dysenteries, See. on 
account of their mucilaginous, astringent and sedative qualities. 
I he piesent pi actice however has no regard to them in any form. 

2. C: Virginianum, (C: Amplexicaule of Mich.) Virginian 
Hound's tongue , an annual, and native of the United States; the 
stalks are upright, branching a little near the top, and about a foot 
and a half high; the leaves are broad, oval and embrace the stalk 
with their base; the flowers come out in spikes, and are of a dull 
red colour; the leaves when used as Tobacco in smoking, intoxicate. 
According to Clayton, the root is astringent, and given in Diarr¬ 
hoeas. 

3. C: Repens, Creeping Hound's Tongue,o\'Low Spring A'izvelwort, 
a perennial, and native of Spain, Portugal, is a small, creep¬ 
ing plant, hath smooth, heart-shaped leaves, growing on long foot¬ 
stalks; the flowers come out in loose panicles from the divisions of 
the stalks, are of a fine blue colour, and blow in March. 

4. C: Argenteifoli a, Silvery narrow-leaved Hound's Tongue, 
hath an upright slender stalk, long, narrow, spear-shaped leaves, 
of a silvery whiteness, and sit close without any footstalks; the 
flowers are of a deep purple, though there is a variety with white 
flowers, veined with red. 

5. C: Montana, jippenine Hound's Tongue , hath an upright, 
robust stalk a yard high; the radical leaves are large, broad, long, 
and spread themselves on the ground, those on the stalk are nar¬ 
rower, and sit close; the flowers are dark purple. 

6. C: Minus Album, Flax-leaved Hound's Tongue , or Venus’ 
Navelwort , hath slender, upright stalks, seven or eight inches high; 
the leaves are long; narrow, smooth, and of a greenish colour; the 
flowers come out in panicles, they are white, and are succeeded by 
umbilicated seeds, which occasions the name Navelwort to be ap¬ 
plied to it. 

7. C: Scabris, Portugal Hound's Tongue, or Larger Venus’ Aa- 
velwort, hath an erect, rough, branching stalk; the flowers grow in 
long spikes at the ends of the branches, are white, each having 
its separate footstalk, and succeeded by umbilicated seeds like the 
former. These four last are also annuals, and are easily propagated 
from seeds. 

C\ NOMETRA, a genus of the Decandria Monogynia class, and 
59th Natural Order, Dubii Ordines; the calix consists of four seg¬ 
ments, the opposite being broader, and the legumen is fleshy, lu- 
nated, and contains but one seed. 1 here are two species; both 
natives of the Indies, and of which I have seen no iuither ac- 
count. 

CYNOMORIUM, Catstail Mushroom a genus of the Monoecia 
Monandria class, and 50th Natural Order, Hmentacea, the calix 
of the male is an imbricated amentum or catkin, and neither 
male nor female has a corolla; the female has one stylus, and 
one round seed. There is but one species, a native of Jamaica. 
This is a very singular exotic plant; its iorm, substance, and want 
e>f leaves has caused it to be called a d un 


ungus , hence Boccone 
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oalls it Fungus Tyfihoides, or Catstail Mushroom , a name not un¬ 
aptly representing what is sometimes its figure. 1 he plant is 
about eight inches high, and under different circumstances of 
growth it appears in various forms, the root is a light, roundish 
and irregular lump, lodged at a small distance below the surface; 
from this root rises the body of the plant; small at the bottom, 
irregularly thickening upwards and at the extremity some¬ 
what less again; on its first appearance the whole substance is 
covered with little scales, thick set by one another; in this form 
it stands a considerable time, a crimson lump, shewing itself 
about three inches above the surface ot the ground, but when it 
rises to flowering, the growth from that to its full height is very 
quick; the lower part retains its delicate crimson, and thick, scaly 
covering, but the rest is a fine scarlet, lightly covered with loose 
and broader scales, indented usually at the top; from this naked 
part rise the flowers covering the whole substance; these are very 
small, and of two kinds, irregularly intermixt with one another, 
male and female, hut they are not very conspicuous. 1 he male 
flower consists only of a single filament, firm, rigid, and of some 
length, of a pale flesh colour, and terminated by a button, split at 
the end, and seemingly double. The female has no more of the 
parts of a flower than a style, rising from the rudiment of the seed, 
this is of a dusky colour, terminated by an obtuse, purple stig¬ 
ma; these are succeeded by roundish, shining, crimson seed. Mr. 
Hill in his Eden observes, that the Vallimeria itself is scarce a 
stranger plant than this, and few have more beauty; were there no¬ 
thing to recommend it but the high colour and the form; the 
want of leaves and scaly armament, it would deserve all notice; 
it grows in the Greek islands and.in some of the warmer parts 
of Europe. It is propagated lrom seeds obtained from the Le¬ 
vant, and sown in pots, placed in a warm situation in the stove. 
It is said this plant possesses very powerful astringent proper¬ 
ties, and in Italy is collected in quantities for medicinal use. 
CYNOSLPUS, Dog's tail grass, a genus of the Triandria Digynia 
class, and 4th Natural Order, Gramma; the calix is a double 
valve, and includes many flowers. There are ten species. 

1. C: Crist atls, the Crested Dog’s Tail Grass, a perennial and 
native of Europe, which grows in dry pastures, on a moist clayey 
soil, and blows in June or July; its leaves are shorter than those of 
any of the pasture grasses, but they grow closely together, in great 
abundance, and are very palatable to cattle, particularly to sheep; 
the flowers come out in long, bending ears, or spikes, having pinna- 
tifid bractex, and are of a pale green colour. 

2. C: Echinatus, Rough Dog's Tail Grass, an annual plant, 
growing in the moist, sandy, or clayey soils of Europe, and hath blu¬ 
ish green flowers, its stalk seldom exceeds the height of two feet; 
the mealy seeds of this vegetable may in time of scarcity be advanta¬ 
geously converted into bread. Sheep feeding on any of the species 
of Dog’s Tail Grass, becomes remarkably fat, and the mutton is of 
a particularly fine flavour. 

3. C: Indicus, or Indian Dog's Tail Grass , a native of Carolina 
and Pennsylvania. 
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4. C . Coeruleus, or Blue Deg's Tail Grass , a perennial, and 
native of Europe. 

5. C. Paniceus, Golden , or Bearded Dog's Tail Grass , an annual 
and native ot Europe, the flowers are of a golden yellow colour, 
and are bearded. 

6. C : Uniflorus, or One-flowered Dog’s Tail Grass, a native 
of Carolina. 

7. G : Hispanica, Small Spanish Dog's Tail Grass , an annual, 
and native of Spain, the flowers come out in oblong, compressed, im¬ 
bricated spikes. 

8. C: Dac.tylon, American Daclylon , an annual and native of In¬ 
dia, grows to be four or five feet high, with long, hairv, opposite 
leaves ; the flowers come out in digitated, incurved spikes, succeed¬ 
ed by roundish, naked seeds, arranged in four row's. Several of 
these grasses are considered as affording excellent food for cattle— 
They are easily propagated from seed. 

CYPERUS, a genus of the Triandria Monogynia class, and 3d Na- 
ral Order, Calamaritz, the gluma is paleaceous, and imbricated, it 
has no corolla, and but one naked seed—there are 79 species, of 
which the following are the principal. 

1. C: Rotundis, Round Cyperus, or Cyper Grass, a native of the 
East Indies, its imported root is knotty, surrounded with tough fi¬ 
brous strings, of a brown colour externally, but grey internally, and 
«fa pleasant odour, especially when fresh and well dried. 

Medical virtues. Cordial, diuretic, and cephalic, they have occa¬ 
sionally afforded relief in nephritis and colic. It is given in powder, 
and decoction. 

2. C: Longus, Sweet Cy/ierus , or English Galangale, a native En¬ 
glish plant, which is chiefly found on the Isle of Purbeck, where 
it flowers in July, its root is of the size of an olive, full of little knots 
or speek, of an oblong figure, and grey colour, and of a warm, 
somewhat bitter taste, and almost destitute of smell when newly 
taken out of the ground ; the leaves are carinated, long and narrow, 
the stalks are three square, smooth, striated, full ot pith, and the 
flowers come out in large super-decompound panicles. 

Medical virtues. The virtues of this species are said to be equal 
to the foregoing, although it is seldom used. 

o. C : Esculent is, Eatable Cypcrus, or Earth Almonds, grow¬ 
ing wild in the East, in Italy, and the South of France ; its pulpy 
and mealy root is agreeably sweet, not unlike Chesnuts, and might 
be advantageously cultivated in this country as a substitute lor 
bread m times of scarcity. 

4. C: Papyrus, or Paper Cyperus , a native of Calabria, Sicily, 
Syria, and especially Egypt, on the banks ol the Nile—trom this 
noble plant the ancients manufactured most of their paper, their 
sail cloth, matrasses, ropes, nay, even their apparel. I his plant 
would be a valuable acquisition to this country, and should, ilpossi- 
sible be introduced here by some adventurer. 1 he following are 
enumerated by W alter, and JMichaux as indigenous to South-Ca- 
rolina. 

5. C: OdoraTUS. 6. C: Elegans. 7. C: GlomeRATus. 8. 
C: Akticulatus. (Michaux) 9. C: Hydra. iQ. C: h nAYtco 
MUS. 11. C: VlRKJJS. 12. C: StRDG-QSUS. 
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13. C: Nudo, YeUoiv Cyperus , and 14. C: Conff.rtis, Brown 
Cyperus , these two latter are natives of Europe ; the remaining 
species, are said to be hardly worth notice. These are not cultiva¬ 
ted plants, growing wild in different places. 

CYPRESS. See Cufi ressus. 

C\PRIPEDIUM, Ladies Slipper, a genus of the Gynandria Di- 
andria class, and 7th Natural Order, Orchidc<e\ the calix is a spa- 
tha ; the corolla is four or five long spear-shaped, erect, patent 
petals ; the nectarium is situated between the petals, is very 
broad, shaped like a shoe or slipper, inflated, hollow, and obtuse, 
having the upper lip small, oval, plain and inflexed ; the pericar- 
pium is an oval, obtuse, three cornered, three furrowed capsule, 
formed of three valves, and containing one cell; the seeds are 
numerous and small, there are three species, 

1. C: Calceolus, Fibrous rooted Ladies Slipper, an indigenous 
perennial plant, growing naturally in South-Carolina, 8cc. The root 
is thick, knotty, fibrated and creeping ; the stalks are upright, firm, 
hairy, and about a foot high ; the leaves are large, oval, spear- 
shaped, ribbed, and set close, growing alternately, without any foot¬ 
stalks ; the stalk is terminated by one large flower, shaped like a, 
slipper, from whence it took its name. The colour of the flowers 
is according to the following varieties:— Deep purple, pale pur- 
pie, golden, larger yellow flowered, red, and various flowered Ladies 
Slipper, al 1 of which are more or less streaked or spotted in different 
parts with opposite colours, which causes their beauties to be more 
conspicuous, the closer they are examined. 

2. G: Subrotundo, (C: Acaule Mich.?) Bulbous Ladies Slipper, 
also a perennial, and native of South-Carolina ; the root is a round¬ 
ish bulb ; the leaves are few, they rise directly from the root, and 
aie of a roundish figure, from the root, the flower-stalk comes 
foith, grows about three or four inches high, and the top is crown¬ 
ed by one purple flower. 

3. C: Canadense, Canada Ladies Slipper , the whole of this plant 
is hairy, the stalk is leafy, and the flowers purple. Some authors 
oisei ve that these plants are with difficulty preserved in gardens: 
Mr. Hanbury says they have but little reason for so saying, as the 

tst sort creeps very much under the surface, and every joint will 
take root and grow—they are propagated from seeds, or by planting 
the roots. 

C1R1LLA, a new genus of plants, ranked bv Michaux, in the 
x entandria Monogynia class ; the calix is a very small lop-shaped 
compressed perianthium, divided into five acute,oval, lance-shaped 
segments ; the corolla is large, ar.d consists of five rigid, oval, 
oblong patent petals : the pericarpium is a firm, fleshy, bilocular 
capsule ; the seeds are single in each cell-—there are two species- 
These plants hath very great affinity to the genus I tea, which see. 

. C: Carolinian a, (C: Racemiflora of other authors,) Caroli¬ 
nian Cynlla, an indigenous shrub growing naturally in this State ; 
the stalk is shrubby or woody, and attains a height of seven or eight 
feet, the leaves are lanceolate, and wedge-shaped ; the flowers aret 
produced in spikes, and are very handsome. 

C: Antillana, hath oblong, wedge-shaped leaves. 
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CY and'^uh W.S n° f ,' he ?? nandria Dodecandria class ef plants* 
and 11th Natural Order, i armentacc<e; the calix has four leaves, 

thei e 15 no coioila, the anther* are 16 and sessile, the fruit is an 
eight celled, many seeded berry. 

CYTISSUS, Base Tree Trefoil, cjtV. a genus of the Diadelphia De- 
can dna class of plants, and 32nd Natural Order, Papilionacea ; 

the calix is a very short, bell-shaped perianthium, obtuse at the 

base, and divided into two lips ; the upper lip is bifid, and sharp 
pointed, and the lower lip indented in three parts: The corolla is, 
papilionaceous, the vexillum is oval, rising, and indexed on the 
sides ; the aks are straight, obtuse, and the length of the vexil¬ 
lum, tne carina is bellied, and sharp pointed ; the pericarpium 
is an oblong, obtuse, rigid pod, narrow at the base : The seeds 
are few, kidney shaped, and compressed—there are I 1 species. 

1. C: Glabris , Smooth round-leaved Cytissus, a native of France, 
Italy, and Spain ; it is a shrubby plant, and grows to the height of 
five or six feet; the branches are numerous, erect, very brittle, and 
covered over with a smooth brown bark ; the leaves are small, and 
of a fine green colour, they are nearly of an oval figure, and grow 
by threes on the twigs ; the flowers come out at the ends of the 
branches, in short spikes, are of a fine yellow colour, and almost co¬ 
ver the whole shrub. 


2. C: Nigricans, Black Cytissus, a native of Austria, Bohemia, 
Sec. attains the same height with the former; the bark is brown, 
the young shoots of a greenish red ; the leaves resemble trefoil, and 
the flowers grow in long, erect, close spikes, and are of a beautiful 
yellow colour. 

3. C: AusTriacus, Tartarian Cytissus , of which there is a va*- 
riety called Siberian Cytissus. This species hath shrubby, branch¬ 
ing, green stalks ; the leaves are oval, oblong, smooth, and of a 
whitish green colour; the flowers come out in close heads of a light 
yellow colour, and have a cluster of leaves under them ; they are 
succeeded by short wooly pods-—the variety hath a naked stalk, and 
smaller leaves and flowers. 

4. C: FIirsutis, Hairy Evergreen Cytissus of A r aples , is of up¬ 
right growth, and six or seven feet high; the bark of the main stem is 
of a grey colour; the branches and young shoots, greenish, and 
streaked, and their surface hairy ; the leaves have the same proper¬ 
ty, and stand three upon a short footstalk, they are nearly oval, and 
have a strong mid-rib, running the whole length ; the flowers are 
of a bright yellow colour, and succeeded by small hairy pods. 

5. C: Supinus, Low Downy Cytissus, a perennial, and native of 
Sicily, Spain, &c. it hath tough, strong roots, weak, slender stalks, 
scarce a foot long, and unless supported, lie on the ground ; the 
leaves are oblong, smooth on their outside, downy underneath, and 
grow by threes; the flowers are collected in small heads at the 
ends of the branches, are of a deep yellow colour, and like the 3d 
species, have a cluster of leaves under them. 

6. C: Laburnum, or Broad-leaved Laburnum, or Ebony of the Alps, 
a valuable exotic tree, introduced from the Alps into the highlands 
of Scotland: this plant is very hardy, grows forty or fifty feet high, 
and will thrive on poor shallow lands, and in exposed situations, th.e 


branches are smooth, of a pale green colour, with a fcve greyish 
spots; the leaves stand by threes on long, slender footstalks, their 
upper surface is smooth, and of a shining green, but their under is in¬ 
clined to be downy; the flowers come out in long pendulent bunches, 
of a delightful yellow, making a grand and inviting appearance. 
It is propagated by seeds, which should be deposited in March. 

Domestic uses. This tree forms an agreeable ornament for parks, 
and gardens, as it grows rapidly with a straight stem, and attains 
the height of twelve feet in about four years. Its wood is frequently 
employed for making chairs, tables and other articles of household 
furniture, which are said to resemble the finest mahogany; a decoc¬ 
tion of the fresh branches and leaves of this tree imparts an excel¬ 
lent dark brown colour to cloth, prepared in a solution of copperas. 

7. C: Argenteum, Sil erxj Cytissus , a perennial and native of 
Italy, &c. hath roots and stalks like the fifth species; the leaves are 
small, spear-shaped, of a silvery whiteness, and grow by threes on 
the stalk; the flowers come out two or three together from the ends 
of the branches, but from the wings of the leaves they grow singly, 
and are of a pale yellow colour. 

8. C: Simplicibus, (Barba Jovis of Fluke.) Linaria-leaved Cy~ 
rissus, a perennial, growing naturally in most of the Mediterranean 
islands; the stalks are ligneous, slender, angular and put forth seve¬ 
ral weak, four cornered branches; the leaves are simple and spear- 
shaped, and the flowers Small and yellow. 

9. C: jEthiopicus, ^Ethiopian Cytissus , hath weak, shrubby 
stalks, about five feet high; tire leaves are wedge-shaped, roundish, 
and grow three together ; the flowers come out in small bunches, 
and are of a pale yellow colour. There is a variety of this species 
with spear-shaped leaves and deep yellow flowers. 

10. C: Planta, Cape Cytissus , hath weak, ligneous stalks; the 
leaves are spear shaped and very hoary underneath; the flowers 
are small and of a yellow colour, the two foregoing a$e green- 
■house plants. 

11. C: Cajana, (Laburnum humilius of Sloane,) Angola, or 
■Pigeon Pea , or Indian Cytissus , a native of India, is a branching 
shrub, attaining a height of about ten feet; the leaves are trifoli¬ 
ate, the folioles are spear-shaped and downy, and the two side ones 
grow close to the main footstalk, while the middle one is extended 
further on its own separate pedicle; the flowers come out in clusters 
from the sides of the branches, they are moderately large, of a deep 
yellow colour, and are succededed by long, roundish, contorted 
pods, full of kidney-shaped seeds, these are deemed admirable food 
for Pigeons, whence the name. This last is a stove plant, they 
are all propagated from seeds: 

Domestic uses. The seeds of this latter are astringent, and as such 
make a wholsome nourishment in wet seasons, when dysenteries 
prevail, and they are sometimes used as food for the human species. 
See Posralea. 

D. 

DACTYLI or DATES. See Phoenix. 

DACPYL1S, Cocksfoot Grass, a genus of the Tryandria Digynia 
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class, and 4thNatural Order, Gramina; the calix consists of two 
obtuse valves, the one being somewhat longer than the other- 
There are seven species. 

1. D: Stricta, or Smooth Cocksfoot Grass , which grows in 
marshes on the sea coasts of America, is perennial; the stalk 
is round, hollow, jointed and whitish; the leaves are broad, long and 
smooth, and flowers in the month of August. 

2. D: G lomerata, American Orchard grass, or Rough Cocks~ 
foot grass, which thrives in pastures and in shady places under the 
drippings of trees, is a native perennial of England and the United 
States, is in flower from June till August, and grows to the height 
of four or five feet when seeding; it is a strong, robust and produc¬ 
tive plant, it is ripe before Timothy, flourishes well in orchards, 
(whence its name) and lasts three years. It is however said that 
the American Orchard grass is different from the grass known in 
Europe by that name. Dogs and cats instinctively search for, and 
swallow this shrub when they incline to vomit, or to envelope the 
splinters of bones collected on their stomach; it is a valuable grass, 
and ought to be cultivated with care. 

3. D: Cyn osuroides, American Cocksfoot grass, a native of Ca¬ 
rolina; spikes six or more scattered, numerous; flowers closely im¬ 
bricate and pointing one way; culm two feet high, and reedy. 

4. D: Patens, Spreading, Cocksfoot Grass , spikes scattered, 
turned oneway; flowers closely imbricate, culm decumbent, leaves 
spreading very much. 

5. D: Maritime, Maritime Cocksfoot grass, a native of Carolina 
and of which we have no particular account. They are wild grasses 
and are seldom cultivated. 

DAFFODIL. See Narcissus. 

DAIS, a genus of the Decandria Monogynia class; the inyolucrum 
is composed of four scariose, erect leaves, and contains many 
flowers; there is no perianthium; the corolla is one infundibuli- 
forme petal, larger than the involucrum; the tube is filiforme and 
rude; the limb is divided into five spear-shaped, obtuse segments; 
the pericarpium is a berry, and the seed is single. There is 
but one species. 

P) ; Capensis, Cape Dais, hatha tvoody, branching stalk, tne 
leaves are oval, undivided, smooth, and grow opposite to each 
other on short footstalks; the flowers come out in bunches at the ends 
of the branches, and are succeeded by berries as above described. 
It is a Green-house plant, and may be propagated by seeds and 


DALEA, a genus of the Diadelphia Decandria class of plants, 
and 32d Natural Order, Papiiionaccx; the calix is top-shaped, in¬ 
cluding the seed, and consists of five equal, awl-shaped segments; 
the corolla is papilionaceous; the seeds are kidney-shaped. 1 hue 
is but one species, a native of the United States, viz. 

D: Linn^i hath an herbaceous stalk, the leaves are pinnatifid, 
having from nine to fifteen pair of folioles, terminated by an ot.d 
one; the flowers terminate the branches iti spikes- 
DAISY. See Beilis. 


ORE AT DAISY .-’See Leucathnemum. 

OX-EYE DAISY, See Bufithalnium. 

DALBERGIA, a genus of the Diadelphla Octandria class; there 
are two filaments or stamina, quadrifid at top; the fruit is pedi- 
ciliated, not gaping, leguminous, membrano compressed and 
bearing seeds. Of this genus we have nothing further. 
DALECHAMPIA, a genus of the Monoecia Monadelphia class, 
and 3Sth Natural Order, Tricoccea; in the males the general in- 
volucrum is divided into four parts; the perianthium has six 
leaves; thecalixof the female hath three leaves; the perianthi- 
uin ten, there is no corolla either in male or female, and the seeds 
are roundish and solitary. There is but one species, a native of 
America, v 

D: Scandens, Climbing Dalechampia, hath slender, weak stalks, 
which twist about the neighbouring trees for support, attaining a 
height of about eight or ten feet; the leaves are cut into three lobes, 
are smooth and grow singly dt the joints; the flowers come out 
in small clusters from the sides of the stalks, they are of a yel¬ 
lowish green colour, succeeded by a roundish capsule, formed 
of three valves, and containing three cells. It is a Stove plant, 
and is propagated from seeds. 

DALIBiVRDA of Miehaux. See Fragaria and Rubus. 
DAMEWORT. See Hesperis Inodora. 

DAMSON TREE. See Chrysophillum. 

DANDELION. See Leontodon. 

DAPHNE, Spurge Laurel , a genus of the Octandria Monogynia 
class, and 31st Natural Order, VeprecuU ; it has no calix; the 
corolla consists of four segments, and the berry contains but one 
fleshy seed. There are eleven species, some of which Mr. Han- 
bury is very lavish in praise of, considering them as possessed of 
every perfection to recommend them to notice. 

1. D: Laureola, Spurge Laurel , Laurel Mezereon , or Ever * 
green Daphne , a low shrub found in woods and hedges in different 
parts of thee United States; it seldom grows higher than four feet, 
it sends out many branches from the bottom, these are covered 
with a smooth, light, brown bark, that is very thick that on the 
branches is smooth and green; these are very closely set with leaves 
that are spear-shaped, shining, thick smooth and entire; the flow¬ 
ers are small, of a greenish yellow colour, possessing uncommon 
fragrancy; they are succeeded by oval berries, which are first green, 
but when ripe they are black. It is an evergreen, and on account 
of its elegant green and yellow flowers, which appear early in the 
spring, and sometimes in the winter, it is cultivated in shrub¬ 
beries. 

Part used. The root. 

Sensible properties. The whole of this vegetable, especially the 
bark of the root, is very acrid. 

Medical virtues. The root has been employed as a cathartic and 
anthelmenthic for worms. In rheumatic fevers it has been given 
with success, operating powerfully as a purgative, and in worm 
cases, but as it possesses great acrimony it ought never to be ad¬ 
ministered without medical advice, and in small doses not exceed- 
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ms ten grams, ana here we would advise to begin only with grant 
doses, gradually increasing to the former. It is often usefully com 
bmed with Mercury The bark of the root steeped in vinegar, is 
dnected to be applied to promote the discharge of issues. 

Note. Although its berries are eagerly eaten by Pheasants, &c 
yet they prove mortal food to man, and all the mamillary animals. 

2. D: Mezereum, Mezereon, Spurge Olive Spurge Flax, or 
Dwarf Bay, a low shrub, growing in woods and shady places of Eu¬ 
rope; its leaves are deciduous, it produces its purplish, crimson, 
P* le i' ed, r or whlte fl O' v ers in February or March, and are possessed 
ot a tine fragrance. When cultivated in gardens in a rich soil it 
attains the height of sixteen feet. I am strongly of opinion that 
some of the species, and I think this in particular, is indigenous to 
Carolina, though not mentioned by Walter or Michaux. 

1 art used. I he root, bark and berries. The leaves are said to 
be a strong cathartic. 

Sensible properties. Very durably hot and acrimonious. 

Medical virtues. Stimulant, solvent of venereal nodes. Doctor 
Withering, states (Botanic Arrangement, vol. 2. p. 377.) that a 
woman who had been unable to swallow any solids, and liquids very 
imperfectly, for three years before, was effectually cured in two 
months, and enabled to take any food without difficulty, by chewing 
a thin slice of the root of Mezereon, as often as she could support 
its irritating effects; it is however apt to occasion ulcerations in the 
throat; An ointment prepared from its bark or berries, has been 
advantageously applied to foul or ill conditioned ulcers—on emer¬ 
gencies scraped and applied to the surface of the skin, affords an 
efficacious substitute for the Spanish fly as a blister, which speedily 
operates—it may also be employed in the form of issues. It is 
also frequently employed in diet drinks. 

Note. The whole plant is so corrosive, that six of its berries are 
said to be sufficient to kill a wolf, yet it is asserted that birds are 
very fond of them. 

Domestic uses. The stalks and leaves yield a fine vigogne dye, 
and the stalks alone imparts a beautiful gold brown shade to wool, 
previously dipped in a diluted solution of bismuth ; from the ripe 
berries an excellent red lake is prepared by painters. 

3. I): Lagetto, Lace-wood, a native of the United States. 

4. D: Gnidium, Flax-leaved Daphne, a native of France, Spain, 
and Italy, is also » low shrub, the branches are very slender, and 
ornamented with narrow, spear-shaped, pointed leaves; the flow*- 
ers are produced in panicles at the ends of the branches, are small; 
and blow in June. 

5. D: C neorum, Spear-leaved Daphne, or Cneorum , hath a 
shrubby stalk, about a loot and a half high ; the leaves are narrow 
spear-shaned, and grow irregularly on the branches; the flowers 
are produced in clusters, and are purple. 

6. D: TaRTON-raire, Oval-leaved Daphne, or Tarton-Raire , a 
native of France, and Italy, hath a woody stalk, about two feet high, 
oval, shining leaves, soft to the touch, the flowers come out in dus* 1 
ters^md are white. 
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7. D: Ai.pina, Alfiinc Dafihne, or Chamxlea , a native of Italy, 
and the Alps, attains a height of about three feet; the leaves are 
spear-shaped, obtuse, and hoary underneath ; the (lowers come out 
in clusters, are very fragrant, and are succeeded by red berries. 

8. D: Thymeljea, Milk-zvort-lcaved Dafihne, or Thymelaa, a na¬ 
tive of France and Spain, also attains a height of about a yard ; the 
stalks are covered with a light brown bark ; the leaves are spear- 
shaped, smooth, and resemble Milkwort; the flowers are produced 
in clusters, are of of a greenish colour, succeded by yellowish 
berries. 

9. D : Villosa, Small hairy Portugal Dafihne , hath ligneous 
stalks, about two feet high ; the leaves are spear-shaped, plain, 
hairy on both sides, and grow on very short footstalks; the flowers 
have very narrow tubes, are small, and make no great show. 

10. D : Lanuginosa, j. Ethiopian Dafihne , or VVooly headed Thy. 
melea , a native of ./Ethiopia, is a branching shrub; about six feet high 
the branches are covered with a white bark; the leaves are small, 
narrow, acute-pointed, spreading, and are placed without order on 
the branches ; the flowers grow in clusters and are white. 

11. D : Glabris, Indian Dafihne , a native of China, is a small 
shrub about two feet high ; the leaves are oblong, oval, smooth, un¬ 
divided, and are placed opposite ; the flowers come out in clusters, 
sitting close on one common footstalk. They are propagated by seeds 
—these two last are green-house plants. 

DARNEL. See Loliam. 

DATE, the fruit of the great Palm tree. See Phoenix. 

D ATISC A, Bastard Hemfi , a genus of the Dioecia Polyandria class, 
and 54th Natural Order, Miscellanea; the male calix is a peri- 
anthium composed of seven narrow, equal, acute leaves ; there is 
no corolla, the female calix is a smalh erect, permanent perian- 
thium, situated above the germen, and indented in two parts; 
there is no corolla, the pericarpium is an oblong, triangular, tri- 
valvatg, tricuspidated capsule, of one cell, and the seeds are nu¬ 
merous, small, and adhere to the three sides of the capsule: there 
are two species. 

1. D: Cauli-laivi, (Luteolaof C. II. Cannabis, See. Hort. Cliff.) 
Smooth Bastard Hemfi, a perennial, and native of Crete, it rises with 
strong, herbaceous, smooth stalks, that are upright, and about four 
feet high ; the leaves are pinnated, each being composed of three 
large, acute, pointed, serrated folioles, terminated by an odd one ; 
they grow alternately on the stalks, and the flowers come out from 
the wings of the leaves, in long loose spikes; they are males and 
females on different plants, and make but little show. 

2. D: Hirsuto, Rough Bastard Hemfi , an indigenons perennial 
growing naturally in Pennsylvania; the stalks of this plant are 
strong, upright, hairy, and grow to be five or six feet high ; the 
leaves are pinnated like the'other, and the flowers are produced 
from the sides of the stalks, and are succeeded by oblong, triangu¬ 
lar capsules, containing the seeds. They are easily propagated 
from seeds, or by parting the roots. 

DATURA, Thorn a/i/ite , a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia 
class, and 28th Natural Order, Luridx „• the corolla is plaited, 
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and funnel-shaped ; the calix is tubular, angular, and diciduous, 

and the capsule consists of four valves—-ahere are 6 species, all na¬ 
tives of the warm climates. 

1. D: Stramonium, the Common Thorn., A/iple, James-town 
Weed , Jimson Weed , Slinking Weed , French Chesnut , c s’c. originally 
a native of America, but now indigenous in some parts of Britain ; 
k grows in waste places about the city of Charleston, and almost all 
parts of the union—the stalk is round, hollow, sometimes an inch 
thick, green, and divides into many branches ; the leaves are large, 
broad, serrated, acute-pointed, smooth, of a dark green colour, and 
grow alternately on tolerably strong footstalks ; the flowers come 
out singly, from the wings of the branches on straight footstalks, 
they are very large, of a pure white colour, and the general charac¬ 
ters indicate their structure; they appear in June,. July, See. and age 
succeeded by very large, green, oval.prickly fruit,, called Thorn 
Apples. 

JVote. —This plant has been recommended to notice by several 
medical gentlemen, who have been at considerable pains to discover 
its properties and virtues, and the result hath proved it an active, 
and useful medicine in the hands of prudent physicians, but a dan¬ 
gerous and fatal one in many cases, when imprudently used. The 
reader is requested to turn to the 2nd Volume of the “ Aew-York 
Medical Repository ,” pages 27—32, where he will find that the effects 
produced by the imprudent eating ot some of the seeds of this vege¬ 
table, where high fever, burning heat, redness of the skin, itch¬ 
ing, eruptions, bloated countenance, dilation of the pupils of the 
eyes, weak pulse, incessant hiccup, frequent ineffectual retching to 
vomit, an involuntary starting, a distortion of the countenance, Sec. 
in short all the functions appeared entirely deranged, and the patiept- 
evidenced great aversion to fluids of every kind—in another it pro¬ 
duced a furious matiia, involuntary flows of urine, Sec. So iar Dr.^- 
Dewitt, on the noxious, and now Dr. King, on the salutary effects oi 
this vegetable. The Doctor advises half a drachm of the bruised 
seeds to be boiled in four ounces of water, until half the quantity is 
evaporated ; this he observes, is a suitable quantity for a grown per¬ 
son, in twenty four hours, to be taken in divided.doses; he also re¬ 
commends an cxti act made in water, from the bruised seeds, in doses 
of half a grain to a grain for an adult, when taken this way, it is mode¬ 
rately diuretic, cooling, anodyne, and sedative ; it lelaxesthe toneyi 
the solids, lessens the contractile force ol the aiteiial system, and 
moderates the violent attrition of the circulating fluids against then 
containing vessels, lowers the pulsation of the arteries, and lenders 
the pulse slower, more uniform, and equable when exciteci by violent., 
stimuli; but the most useful and least dangerous mode of employ¬ 
ing it is’externally, in form of an ointment made of the fresh leaves 
with hoo ’slard, it is thus an excellent application for tumefied breasts, 
scrotum, See. and admirable for burns, scalds, and inflammations, in 
the form of plaster, it is an excellent vulnerary either lor fresh qr 
old sores or cancers. 

2. D: Tatula, Egyptian Thorn Apple , with purple flowers, some¬ 
times cultivated in gardens, it has also purple stalks, which are stout¬ 
er an d larger than the former sort; the leaves are also larger, and 
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more angular and notched ; the capsule is also larger, but in other 
respects like the former. 

3. D: Ferox, Fierce, or.Chinese Thorn Apple, the capsule of which 
is armed with verv strong spines, the stalks are thick, branching, and 
grow to about a foot and a half high ; the leaves are v broad, oval, an¬ 
gular pointed, and alternate, and the flowers come out from the wings 
of the stalks. 

4. D : Purpureum, Great Purple Stramonium , its place of na¬ 
tivity unknown, the stalk is very large, smooth, purple coloured, 
often spotted, branching, and hollow ; the leaves are large, heart- 
shaped, smooth, and indented on their edges ; the flowers are of a 
pale blue coloui, and are succeeded by erect, oval, prickly pericar- 
piums- There is a variety of this species with white flowers. 

5. D: Alba, African Thorn Apple , or Metella A r ut, the stalk is 
round, smooth, and a foot and a half, or two feet high ; the leaves 
are large, heart-shaped, sinuated, hoary, and alternate ; the flowers 
are of a pure white colour, succeeded by pericarpiums like the for¬ 
mer. There is a variety of this species with violet, and another with 
reddish flowers—the foregoing are all annuals. 

6. D: Arborea, Tree Thorn Apple, a native of Peru; it rises 
with a woody branching stalk, to the height of ten or twelve feet; 
the leaves are large, oblong, entire, downy, and oblique to the foot¬ 
stalks, which are long ; the flowers have a long, narrow tube, which 
expands itself broad at the brim ; their colour is white, with some 
stripes of yellow on their outside ; they are extremely fragrant, and 
are succeeded by smooth, roundish, nutant capsules. This is a 
stove plant—they are all easily propagated from seeds. 

DAUCUS, the Carrot, a genus of plants belonging to the Pentan- 

dria Digynia class, and 45th Natural Order, Umbellatx; the co¬ 
rolla are sub-radiated, and all hermaphrodite, and the seeds are 

rough, and hairy. There are five species. 

1. D: Carota, or Sylvestris, Common Carrot — these are culti¬ 
vated in almost all civilized countries.; it was introduced from Flan¬ 
ders into Britain, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; as a culinary 
root it is well known, and is not only a richer, and more nourishing, 
but also a much pleasanter food than Turnips. The varieties of 
this species are, the orange, the red, the white, the yellow, and the 
purple Carrot, kc. Walter ranks them among the indigenous 
plants of Carolina. 

Medical virtues, A marmalade of Carrots, on account of their 
strong antiseptic qualities has been successfully used for prevent¬ 
ing and curing the sea scurvy. An infusion of them has afforded 
relief to persons affected with the stone and worms, but especially 
the tape worm:— A poultice of the roots mitigates-the pain, and 
abates the smell of foul and cancerous ulcers. 

Domestic uses . Although they do not yield sugar, yet a thick 
syrup similar to treacle has been procured from them. A strong li¬ 
quor is obtained from them by distillation, nearly equal to brandy. 

2. D: Hispanicus, Great Spanish Carrot , is an annual plant and 
vises better than a yard high; the leaves are like our common Car¬ 
rot, but their footstalks are streaked, with white veins, the umbel is 
exceedingly large, and the flowers are of a purple colour, 


and Vi * na ^ OI * Tooth.pkk Carrot, an annual, 

semble fonn f l Sl ih m fl he , eaveS smooth ’ finely divided, and re- 

umbels* the fn , f li°Tr' 3 terminate ^ ie Bta Iks in large compound 
umbeh the footstalks that support the small umbels, are long and 

stiff, and are used by the Spaniards for tooth picks. ° 

4. D: Lucmus, Shining Sea Carrot, an annual, and native of 
Fiance; the leaves are a little like those of the common Carrot, b'd 
the segments are broader and of a shining green colour; the flowers', 
teiminate the stalks in large compound umbels. 

f M D: .^ cule * t { s ’ p rickly seeded Carrot , an annual and native 
ol Mauutiana, the leaves are hairy, and the seeds are prickly. The 
dw&rt Sea Caucalis ol C. B. is only a variety of this species/ 

JVbte . Michaux mentions a D: Pusillus, as growing in Caro¬ 
lina, and is probably the D: Divaricatus of Walter. They are all 
propagated from seeds. 1 

13AV LIL\, or L1L\ ASPHODEL. See Hemerocal.is. 

DEAD NE 1 1 LE. See Lamium . 

DEAD TONGUE. See Oenanthe Crocata. 

DEADLY CARROT, or Scorching Fennel. See Thafisea 
DEADLY NIGHTSHADE. See Atrofm. 

DECASPERMUM, ag-enusof the Icosandria Monogynia class of 
plants; the calix is a top-shaped perianthium, quinquefid at the 
apex; the corolla has five roundish petals; the stamina are many 
filiform filaments, a little shorter than the corolla; the pericar- 
pium is a dry berry with ten cells; the seeds are egg-shaped and 
solitary. 


DECUMARIA, a genus of the Dodecandria Monogynia class of 
plants; the calix has from eight to twelve segments, superior, 
the corolla has ten petals; the pericarpium is a capsule contain¬ 
ing from 7 to 10 cells, and the seeds are many. This plant is 
termed by Mr. Walter “ Forsythia Scandens.” There is at pre¬ 
sent but one species known. 

D: Forsythia, (Decumaria barbata of Lin; D: Sarmentosa, 
Act: Soe: Nat: Paris.) It is a native of South-Carolina, growing 
mostly in the moist low grounds; it hath a climbing stalk; the leaves 
are broad, oval, smooth, shining and toothed on their edges, and 
the footstalks of the leaves are somewhat downy. 

DELIMA, a genus of the Polyandria Monogynia class of plants, 
and 59th Natural Order, Dubii Ordines; the calix consists of five 


leaves; there is no corolla, and the pericarpium is a two seeded 
berry. 

DELPHINIUM, Dolphin Jloiver , or Larks-spur , a genus of the 
Polyandria Trigynia class, and 26th Natural Order, Mulnsile- 
que; it has no calix; the corolla consists of five petals, and the 
nectarium is bifid and horned behind, and the siliquse three or one. 
There are seven species. 

1. D: Consolida, Wild, or Field Larkspur, or Larks heel, grows 
in Corn fields, and flowers from the month of June fill September; 
the stalks are round, tough, branching, and grow to be two feet 
high; the leaves are composed of several long, narrow segments; 
they are of a dark green colour and grow alternatety at the joints 
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the flowers are produced in spikes from the ends of the branches-^ 
the most common colours are blue and white, though there are 
many varieties. Besides the beauty of these plants, they possess a 
property which should endear them to all people, for, upon the best 
authority, we can'stale, that the expressed juice of the blue flowers has 
proved a specific, in every instance in which it has been applied to 
that painful, dangerous and troublesome disease, the Chin, or Hoop¬ 
ing Cough. The expressed juice of the petals of this plant imparts 
6 green colour, and with the addition of a little alum, will produce a 
good blue ink. The seeds are acrid, and said to be poisonous, 
sheep and goats eat it; horses do not relish it; cows and swine totally 
fefuse it—Bees are much attached ly its flowers, which are used in 
Germany cut and dried with tobacco, as they are said to improve its 
flavour. 

2. D: G.4ROLINIANUM, (D: Tridactylum of Mich.) Carolinian 
or Dalmatian Larkspur , an indigenous annual species, hath strong, 
upright stalks; the leaves are hand-shaped, composed of five or 
seven obtuse lobes, which join at the base; the flowers grow in 
loose spikes, their most common colour is a pale blue, though 
they are sometimes puple and other coloured. 

3. D: Azureum, Siberian Larkspur , or Bee flower, an indige¬ 
nous perennial growing naturally in South-Carolina and Georgia, 
the stalks are upright, firm and two or three feet high; the leaves 
are smooth, hoary, consist of many narrow parts, and are alternate; 
the flowers come out singly, ar-e seldom more than two, on the up¬ 
per parts of the plant, they are of a blue colour, and have a beard¬ 
ed dark coloured nectarium in the centre, forming the appearance 
of a Bee in the flower, whence the name. The varieties of this 
species are, the Dwarf, Taller, Purple stalked, Aconite leaved, 
Portugal, and Yellow Bee Larkspur. 

4. D: Multipartitis Mauritanian Larkspur , an annual, growing 
chiefly in Mauritania, the leaves consist of several long/ narrow 
parts, and are alternate; the flowers grow in spikes, are usually 
of a blue colour, with a tinge of red or green on the outside, though 
there are other varieties. 

5. D; Regius, (Flos Regius of Dodon, Consolida regalis of 
C. B.) 'Royal .Larkspur, an annual plant, the place of whose nati- 

ity is unknown, it is however among the most beautiful of all the 
hardy annuals; the stalk is upright, firm, simple, a yard or more 
high; the leaves are smooth, composed of several long, narrow seg¬ 
ments, and are alternate; the flowers are produced in large, long 
spikes, frequently a foot or more in length, and are of many colours 
and sorts. 

6. D: Latifolia, Italian Larkspur, hath a branching stalk; the 
leaves on the upper parts of the plant are single, though towards 
the bottom, they are divided into many broad, obtuse segments; the 
flowers are produced but thinly, are small, of a deep blue colour, 
and succeeded by small, single capsules. 

7. D: Silisiaca, Silesian Larkspur, a perennial, and native of 
Silesia, &c. It hath hairy, upright, hollow, purplish stalks; the 
leaves are divided into many segments, which spread open like the 
hand; the segments are large, hairy, and cut at the extremities 
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fa to a few acute points; the flowers come out in long spikes, are of a- 
purplish blue colour., having a two-leaved bearded nectarium, resem¬ 
bling a Bee. 

Note. Michaux mentions a D: Tricorne as indigenus to Caro¬ 
lina, it appears to be the same as the 4th species—They are propa¬ 
gated from seeds. 

DENSCANIS, or Dog’s Tooth. See Erythronium. 

DENS LEONIS, or Dandelion. See Econtodon. 

DENT ARIA, or Tooth Wort , a genus of the Tetradynamia Sili- 
quosa class, and 39th Natural Order, Siliquosx; the siliqua or 
p@d, bursts open by elastic valves; the stigma is emarginated, and 
the calix is connivent. There are three species, all of which are 
perennials, only one of which is a native of Britain. Michaux 
enumerates two as indigenous to Carolina. 

1. D: Bulbifera, (D: Dyphylla of Mich.?) Bulbiferous Tooth- 
wort , or Corahvort , a perennial, and native of Europe and Ame¬ 
rica; the roots of this plant is tuberous, toothed, crooked, craggy 
like coral, and full of a sharp, disagreeable juice; the stalks are 
slender and about a foot high; the radical leaves are pinnated, each 
being composed of three pairs of narrow, acute, pointed, jagged, 
hemp-like folioles, terminated by an odd one, those on the lower 
part of the stalk are composed of five folioles, and the upper ones 
simple; the flowers are small, purplish, and among them grow 
small bulbs or tubers, which fall, take root and grow. 

2. D: Concatenate, (D: Ternatis?) Three-leaved Toothwort, 
a native of Carolina, hath a thick, fleshy, tuberous, knobbed root; 
the stalks are round, upright and about a foot high; the radical 
leaves are composed of three large, broad, oval, serrated folioles, 
on long, strong footstalks; the stalk leaves are narrower, and the 
three whole leaves usually come out from one point, makingtthe 
folioles nine, from the same quarter; the flowers come out in loose 
spikes of a pale green or blue colour. 

3. D: Digitatis, Five-leaved Toothwort , a native of Europe, 
and of which there are several varieties, some having rough leaves 
others smooth, some white, some blue, others purple flowers, &c. 
the leaves are digitated, and each is composed of five long, acute¬ 
ly serrated folioles, though in some varieties the lower leaves have 
seven; the flowers come out in clusters, are small, and of one or 
other of the varieties mentioned. They are propagated from seeds, 
bulbs or parting the roots. 

DENTELLA, a genus of the Pentandria Digynia class of plants 
the calix is a five parted perianthium, with small, subulated 
leaves; the stamina five short, subulated filaments; the anthers; 
small; the pericarpium a globular, bilocular capsule; the seeds, 
egg-shaped, and very numerous. 

DEVIL IN A BUSH. See Mgella. 

DEVIL’S BIT. See Scabiosa. 

DIALUM, a genus of the Diandria Monogynia class of plants; 
It has no calix; the corolla has five petals, and the stamina are at 
the upper side of the receptacle. 

DIANTHER A, a genus of the Diandria Monogynia class, and 4£th 
Natural Order, Fcrsonatce; the corolla is ringeot, and the capsule 
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litis two clastic valves. There are two species, natives of Ame¬ 
rica, this is the genus Justicia of Michaux. 

1. D: Ovata, American Dianthera, a perennial and native of 
Carolina, hath weak, simple, herbaceous, erect stalks, about four or 
five inches long; the leaves are roundish, hairy, of a dark green 
colour, and finely scented; the flowers are produced in single, alter¬ 
nate, oval spikes, and are white, or of a reddish purple colour. 

2. D: Ensiformis, Sword-shafted Dianthera, a native of Caro¬ 
lina, hath sword-shaped leaves; they are propagated from seeds or 
parting the roots. S te Justicia. 

JJIANTHUS, Clove July-flower, or Carnation , a genus of the De- 
candria Digynia class, and 22nd Natural Order, Caryofthillece ; 
the calix is cylindrical, and consists of one leaf with four scales 
at the base ; the corolla consists of five clawed petals, and the cap¬ 
sule is cylindrical, and has but one cell. There are 10 species. 

1. D: Caryophilx.us, Common Pink, or Carnation ; called also 
Clove Pink, and Clove July-Jiower , a native of Italy, and the Alps. 
This species in its wild state, grows on old walls, and is found among 
the ruins of old castles, it usually flowers in the months of June, or 
July. This tender species has given rise to the profusion of car¬ 
nations, which now adorn our gardens, and are well known plants; 
they are perennials, and flower in the month of July, having the 
odour of cloves, whence the term Clove July-fiowers. All the spe¬ 
cies are beautiful plants, and are generally cultivated on account of 
their fragrance. Florists bestow uncommon praise on the culture of 
these elegant flowers, which are propagated by seeds as well as by 
slipsanci layers, they divide them into ten classes, and these again 
into varieties of which there appear to be several hundred—we 
shall therefore describe only the most particular. 

Part used. The flowers. 

Sensible ftrofterties. A pleasant aromatic odour. 

Medical virtues. Cordial and alexipharmic: a decoction of the 
flowers of Red Pink, has been successfully used in malignant fevers ; 
and as Paulli asserts, they raise the animal spirits, quench thirst, 
and powerfully promote both perspiration, and the secretion of urine 
without great irritation as a slight coction deprives them of their 
pleasant flavour; the college directs the syrup made by infusion. 

2. D: Simplex, the Pink, is found in meadows and pastures of 
Europe, affording a world of varieties, which are termed, the little 
Milk Maid , is a small, white, single pink, and is the earliest in flow¬ 
ering of all. The White Shock Pink , is very white and has its edges 
fringed more than common. The Pafter Pink , it is of a pure white 
colour, very high fragrance, and the borders of the petals less fringed 
Prawn’s Pheasant Eye , Montrous Pheasant’s Eye , which are large 
broken flowers. Cob Pink , is of a fine red colour, and of a fine fra¬ 
grance ; besides these, there are Brownames Pink, the Old Man's 
Plead, Painted Lady, Cfc. Isfc. There are also the Annual Sweet Wil¬ 
liam, the China Pink, single and double. The German Pink, and 
the Sufterb, which are termed annuals. 

3. D: BarbatuSj Bearded Dianthus, or Sweet William —this spe¬ 
cies is of uncertain original, but sports in the following varieties.— 
The Mule ; this ^variety hath narrow leaves ; the flowers are very 
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double, of a bright red colour, and possessed of some fragrance. 
The Double Roue Sweet William , these are complete, full flowers, 
of a fine rose colour, and a fine fragrance. Double Sweet Wiliam , 
hath large double flowers of purplish colour, but as it bursts the 
pods, is of all the sorts least admired. 

4. D: Aggregates, Deptford Pink. grows wild near Deptford, it is 
of the Sweet \\ illiam kind, and produces its flowers in close bunches, 
the stalks are slender, lie on the ground, and strike root at the 
joints. The flowers are red. 

5. D: Coesius, Mountain Pinky a native of the rocky parts of 
Europe, it is a small elegant species ; ihe leaves are very short and 
grassy, and of a light colour ; the flowers are small, single, white, 
and have an elegant circle of purple surrounding the eye, which 
makes it very beautiful. 

6. D: Sylvestris, Wild Pink of the Forests , is a very small 
pink, which grows wild in stony places : The flowers come out sin¬ 
gly, are of a pale red colour, and have their petals cut into many 
points. 

7. D : Armeria, Stone Pink , grows naturally in dry, sandy 
places, old walls, See. The leaves are small and narrow, the flow¬ 
ers are single, of a pale colour, very sweet scented, make but 
little show, and their cups have oval scales. 

8. D: Alpina, Jlpine Pink, a native of the Alps ; it is a dwarf 
with short blunt leaves, which are moderately broad, the stalk sup¬ 
ports one single flower, withcrenated petals; the flowers are very 
small, and of a pale red colour. 

9. D- Tunica. Maiden Pinky a native of Europe, is a very low 
plant, having numerous short, awl-shaped leaves ; the flowers are 
small and red, the petals are crenated or notched, and the calix hath 
very short scales. 

10. D: Monspeuensis, Montpelier Pink, the leaves are very 
narrow, of a bluish green colour; the stalks are slender, jointed,-and 
about six inches high ; the flowers are single, the scales of the caiix 
awl-shaped, and the petals are deeply cut into many narrow seg¬ 
ments. Mr. Walter, in his Flora, mentions a D: Carolinianus or 
Carolina Pink, as indigenous, and having aggregate flowers upon 
Jong footstalks. I have not been able to discover it in any other wri¬ 
ter—they are all propagated by layers, by slips, and by seeds. 
DIAPENSIA,a genus of the the Pentandria Monogynia class; the 

calix consists of five leaves, imbricated with three smaller ones ; 

the stamina arise from the tube of the corolla, and the capsule 

has three cells. There are two species. 

2. D: Pedunculatis, Lapland Diapensia , a perennial, and na¬ 
tive of Lapland, the root is fibrous and white, the leaves are nar¬ 
row, obtuse, of a thin consistence, and pale green colour ; the stalks 
are but two or three inches long, jointed usually procumbent and 
adorned with tufts of small leaves at the joints ; the flowers come 
out on slender, pale, green footstalks from the joints; each foot¬ 
stalk supports one large white flower. 

2. D: ARc t 1 A, Helvetian Diapensia, hath taper stalks, two or 
three inches long, the leaves are numerous, imbricated, and pale 
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green; the flowers have short footstalks, arc white and large. 
They are propagated from seeds, or by parting the roots. 
DICHONDRA, a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia class of 
plants ; the calixis a permanent, bell-shaped perianthium, of five 
oblong, spathula-shaped segments ; the coralla consists of five 
equal, oval, spreading petals ; the tube is long—it has mo pericar- 
pium, the capsule closes and contains the seeds*—there is one 
species. 

D: Caroliniensis, Carolina Dichondra , a perennial, and grows 
naturally in the vicinity of Charleston ; the stalks are herbaceous, 
creeping, and covered all over with soft hairs, the leaves are kid¬ 
ney-shaped, emarginated, and grow alternately ; the flowers come 
out singly on footstalks, are small, and nodding or drooping. 
DICRANUM, a genus of the Cryptogamia Musci class, of this ge¬ 
nus of mosses; Michaux enumerates five species as indigenous 
to Carolina, and Canada, viz. D: Scoparum, D : Polysetum, 
D: Glaucum, D: Orthocarpum, and D: Purpureum—of these, 
the stalks are generally from two to four lines in thickness, the 
leaves are of a pale yellowish green, the Sporangium is of a 
saffron colour, and the Perristomium of a deep purple. 
DICHROMENA, a genus of the Triandria Monogynia class of 
plants, enumerated by Michaux, it hath near affinity to the Bog 
Rush, and Bastard Cypress. See Schoenus. 

DICTAMUS, or Dictamnus , Dittany , a genus of the Decandria 
Monogynia class, and 26th Natural Order, Midtisilique; the ca- 
lix consists of five leaves, and the corolla of five open petals, the 
filaments have many glandular points, and the five capsules are 
united. There is but one species. 

D: Oblus, (Albus of Linnaeus—D: Creteca of Tournefort— 
D : Fraxinella of Casp. Bauhine,) White Dittany Fraxinclia , or 
Bastard Dittany , an exotic perennial plant, growing in France, 
Germany and Italy; its thick, pungent and bitter root produces an¬ 
nually erect stalks, which bear loose spikes, forming a large pyra¬ 
midal thyrse, of white, red, and purple flowers, according to the va¬ 
rieties, in June and July ; the stalks are round, clammy to the touch, 
and grow to be two or three feet high ; the leaves are large, pin¬ 
nated, and grow alternately on the stalks ; the folioles consist of 
about four or five pairs, besides the terminating odd one ; they are 
oblong, smooth, pointed, have a longitudinal furrow on the upper 
side, and sit close to the mid-rib ; the flowers are produced as above 
described. 

Fart used. The root. 

Sensible properties. Colour white, smell weak, not very agreeable, 
taste durably bitter, lightly pungent. 

Medical virtues. Alexipharmic, tonic, and anthelminthic, though 
not regarded in practice ; it resembles Lemon Thyme in smell, and 
taste, but possessing a stronger aromatic flavour, as well as a °reat 
degree of pungency ; when fresh they yield, i. e. the leaves, on ex¬ 
pression a considerable quantity of an excellent essential oil • the 
flower cups exude a very pure, and fragrant resin, which is said to 
be diuretic. 

Domestic uses. It is eminently calculated for ornamenting borders, 
but as these flowers exhale a considerable quantity of inflammable air. 
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they ought not in any large quantities to he kept in dwelling rooms. 
See also Origanum Dictamr.us. 

DIERVILLA, of Michaux. See Iconic era. 

DIGITALIS, or Fox Glove, a genus of the Didynamia Angiosper- 
mia class, and 28th Natural Order, Lurid*; the caiix is divided 
into live segments ; the corolla is bell-shaped, venti loose, and has 
five divisions, and the capsule is oval, and has two cells. There 
are six species. 

1. D: Purpurea, the Common, or Pur file Fore Glove, is said in 
one of our Gazettes, to be an indigenous biennial plant, growing 
naturally in the vicinity of Charleston. And in woods, meadows, and 
uncultivated heaths, and on hedge banks, and the sides of bids, in 
dry, gravelly, or sandy soils, and but seldom on fiat grounds, uifiess 
in very dry situations. There are many varieties of this plant, but 
the parent of them all is the Common Red Fox Glove ; the leaves 
of this species, are long, broad, rough and hairy, the staik is uprigh , 
firm, and will grow to a yard high, and is garnished with the same 
sort of leaves as the radical one, though narrower ant smaller; the 
tops are garnished with a long, loose tnyrseof elegant purple (low¬ 
ers, vvith white spots on the under lip, Which, hang in spikes along 
one side of the stalk ; these, as well us its medical virtues, has gain¬ 
ed it a place in gardens, though the seeds vegetate, the roots decay 
in the winter, and the plant cbnse^ueiUly perishes —it (lowers in 
June or July, according to the following varieties, white, purple 
and red. A species marked D: Lanala, is to be seen in the Bo¬ 
tanic Garden of Soutb-Carolina. 

Part used. The plant. 

Sensibleproperties. Bitter, nauseous taste, no peculiar smell. 
Medical virtues. Violently emetic, and purgative. With regard 
to the medical virtues of this plant, much depends on the season of 
collecting it—the part used, the mode of curing it, the adulteration 
of the plant, the manner of exhibiting it, and the condition of the 
system, at the time of its use. The leaves have been strongly re¬ 
commended externally against scvophulous tumours, and likewise 
internally in epileptic disorders ; according to Dr. Withering, an 
infusion of two drachms of the leaves in a pint of water, given in half 
ounce doses, every two hours, till it begins to puke oi puige, is re¬ 
commended indropsev, particularly that oi ihe bieast. It is said to 
have produced an evacuation of water, so copious and sudden, in as¬ 
cites. by stool and urine, that the compression of bandages was 
found necessary, i lie plentiiul use ul diluents is oiueieo. (.tiling 
its operation—this remedy is, l.ow'ever, not adriseaoieto v.cc.w.’, pa. 
tierits. The dried powder taken to the extent of one, two, or three 
grains, in any convenient vehicle, at bco-time, often, in a \ciy short 
time operates as a very powerful diuretic, without producing any 
other evacuation—though it will sometimes von it during Us opera¬ 
tion, it has a very remarkable influence in rendering the pulse slow¬ 
er, and frequently excites very considerable vertigo, and an affection 
of vision. It has also been employed in some instances ol Lxmo/ity.-is, 
or spitting of blood, P/i'hisis , Mania , See. with very good success. 

2. D: Lutea, Yellow Fox Glove , an annual, and native of i*ranee 

and Italy; of this, there are also several varieties, as the large Flow- 
vol. x. ° T 
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ering yellow, small yellow, and cream coloured Fox Glove-; tl»c stalk. 
$s upright, firm, and about two feet high, the leaves spear-shaped, 
soft, aid obtuse ; the stalk leaves smaller than the radical; the up- 
par part of the stalk is adorned with the flowers ranged on one 
aide of it; they are of a bright yellow colour and blow in June and 
July. 

3. D: Ferrugineo, Iron coloured Fox Glove, an annual, and na¬ 
tive of Italy, and Constantinople, the leaver, are smaller than those 
of the common purple Fox Glove ; the strlk rises upwards of eight 
ieet high, on clayey lands, but m richer soils no more than four feet. 
The lop is adorned with flowers near a yard long, they are small, 
an 1 of a,rusty iron colour. There is also a dwarf variety, and ano- 
thei With a very branching stalk. 

4. I): Hispanic a, Broad-leaved small S/mnish Fox Glove, an an¬ 
nual and native of Spain, hath many soft, wooly, veined, oval, spear- 
shaped, serrated leaves ; stalk about a foot high, garnished with the 
same kind ofleaves, but smaller and run into one another ; the flow¬ 
ers ornament the top in a short thyrse, growing on one side, are of a 
purple colour, with pale red spots about the mouth. 

5. I): Nigricante, Narrow-leaved Tidier Spanish Fox Glove, al¬ 
so an annual and native of Spain ; the leaves are narrow, smooth, 
and spear-shaped ; the stalk is very robust, woody, and branching; 
the flowers are of a very bad purple, inclining to-black; they adorn 
the top for a great length and blow in July. 

6. D: Oanariensis, (Gesnevia, etc. of the Hort. Cliff.) Shrubby 
Vandry Fox Glove, is a delightful plant, appropriate to the Green- 
House. The very stem, branches and leaves conspire, as well as 
the flowers, to enforce our esteem—it grows about a yard high, the 
stab; is shrubby, branching, and of a purple hue ; the branches 
are pm pie or reddish, and are made still more beautiful by a kind 
of cottonv down that covers them ; the leaves are spear-shaped, 
rough, pointed, hardly albot long, and about two inches broad, their 
edges are slightly serrated, they grow alternately on the branches, 
without any footstalks; the flowers are produced in spikes, from 
the ends of the branches ; each consists of a large swelling quadri- 
fid petal, of a bright yellow colour, and blows often from May t(* 
the end of summer. They are easily raised from seeds. 
DIG1TARIA, (ofMichaux,) Crab Grass. See Panicum, and Syn- 

(hcrisj/ia. 

DlLAi'RIS, a genus of the Triandria Monogynia class of plants; 
it has no calix, the corolla has six petals, and is shaggy, the 
stigma simple. 

DILEPYRUM, a genus of the Triandria Digynia class of plants, 
and 4th Natural Older, Gramina; the calix is a simple bivalved 
glume, the valves equal, awl-shaped, linear, and keeled ; the 
apices are avvned, or bearded ; the staminas are three, the an- 
therw forked, the seeds are oblong—there are two species, both 
perennials. 

1, D: Aristosum of Michaux, Bearded Dilcfiyrum , a native of 
Carolina and Georgia, the culm is hairy, the leaves long, broad, 
and lance-shaped ; the flowers come out in loose panicles, and are 
all hermaphrodite. 
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2. D : Minutiflorum, Small /Lowered JDile/iyrum , a native of 
Kentucky, and illinoise, hath plain linear leaves, and small pani¬ 
cles of flowers. 

DILL. See Anethum . 

DILLENIA, a genus of the Polyandna Polvgvnia class; thecalix 
consists ot five leaves, and the corolla of five petals, and tht 
capsule contains many seeds. There is but one species, a na¬ 
tive of Malabar. 

DIOD1A, a genus of the Tetrandria Monogynia class, and 47th 
Natural Order, Steliaia; the corolla consists of one funnel-shap¬ 
ed petal, and the capsule has two celis, containing as many seeds. 
There is but one species, a native of Virginia—though Walter in 
his Flora mentions two, viz. 

1. D; Tetragona, with creeping, four sided stem, half heart- 
shaped leaves, and awl-shaped stipules. 

2. D: Teres, round, creeping stem, sjnd lanceolate leaves. 
DIONE \, Venus /y trait, or the-CVrrn/ onus vegetable l! ! a genus 

of the Deeandria Monogynia class; the cal be lias live leaves; the 
corolla consists ©f five petals; the pericarpium is a one celled, 
gibbous capsule, and the seeds are many. There is hut one spe.- 
cicsof this wonderful plant, a native of the low grounds of South 
Carolina, ' c. 

D: Mu sc i pul a, Venus Flu T. a/i. This is a newly discovered 
sensitive plant, indigenous to South-Carolina; the roots are squa r 
nious, sending forth but few fibres, and are perennial; the leaves, 
are numerous, inclining to Lend downwards, and are placed in a 
circular order; they are jointed and succulent: the lower joint., 
which is a kind of stalk, is flat, bngish, two edged and nearly 
heart-shaped, in some varieties they are serrated on the edges near 
the top; the upper joint consists of two lobes, each of which is of 
a semi-oval form, with their margins furnished with stiff hairs, like 
eye-brows, which embrace, or lock into each other when they close, 
which they do whenever inwardly irritated; the upper surfaces 
these lobes are covered with small red glands; each of which ap¬ 
pears, when highly magnified, like a compressed strawberry, among 
the glands, about the middle of each lobe, are three very small, 
erect spines. When the lobes enclose any substance, they never op¬ 
en again \\ hiie it continues there, it it cam be shoved cut so as not 
to strain the lobes; they expand again; but if force is used to open 
them, so strong lias nature formed the spring of their fibres, that 
one of the lobes will generally snap oil - rather than yield. The 
flower-stalk is about six inches high, round, smooth, and without 
leaves, ending in a spike of flowers; the flowers are miik whits, 
and stand on footstalks, at the bottom of which is a little painted' 
braclea or flower-leaf; it delights in wet shady places, and (low¬ 
ers in July and August. 

jVotc. In the construction of this wonderful plant, nature seems 
to have had some view towards it nourishment, in forming the up¬ 
per joint of its leaf like a machine to catch food, and placing upon 
the middle of it the bait for the unhappy insect that beomes its prey; 
many minute red glands that cover its inner surface, and which doubt-. 
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less discharge some sweet honey-like liquor, tempts the poor in¬ 
sect to taste them, and the instant these tender parts are irritated 
by its feet, the two lobes rise up, grasp it fast, loc k the two rows 
of spines together and squeeze it to death; and further, lest the 
strong efforts for life in the creature thus taken, should serve to 
disengage it, the three small spines beforementioned, like small 
swords, effectually put an end to all is struggles—One thing it is 
however said is certain, that the plant cannot distinguish an animal 
from any other substance,, “wonderful, most extremely wonder¬ 
ful!” in a plant—ior if we put a%traw or pin between the lobes, it 
does not know the difference, but will grasp it full as fast as if it 
was an insect, it is propagated by parting the roots, and from 
seeds. 

DIOSCOREA d the Yam , a genus of the Dioecia Hexandria class, 
and 11th Natural Order, Sarmentacrcr, the calix, both of the 
male and female consists of six segments, and they have no 
corolla; the female lias three styli; the capsule is compressed, has 
three cells, and contains two membranaceous seeds. There are 
eight species most natives of the Indies. 

l.D: Caeoi.iniensjs, (D: Panicuiata of Mich.) Carolina Yam , 
an indigenous plant, growing naturally in Carolina and Canada; the 
stalks are small; the leaves short, heart-shaped, pointed, nervous, 
and somewhat downy; the bowers come out in compound panicles, 
forming bunches, which are succeeded by smooth, roundish, trilo- 
cular capsules containing the seeds. 

2 - 1): Bulbikera, Bulbijerous Yam , a native cf Ceylon; the 
stalks are slender, smooth lie on the ground, into which they strike 
root and produce fresh bulbs from the sides; the leaves are heart- 
shaped, and somewhat like Bryony; the flowers come out in clus¬ 
ters from the sides of the stalks, they are small and greenish. 

Domestic uses. The culture of these plants has been introduced 
into the West-Indies, and other parts of America; it is divided in¬ 
to two varieties, known under the names of Red and White, from 
the colour of their roots. They are propagated like Irish potatoes, 
by .setting their eyes; they flourish best on poor soils, and retain 
their beautiful verdure till a late pel ioc! in the vear. They possess 
similar properties with the potatoe, except that it is less mealy, in 
a raw state it is viscous, but when roasted is equally wholesome and 
nourishing, so that the inhabitants of the West Indies prefer it even 
to breac; the meal obtained from the boiled and grated roots, when 
beaten up with milk and eggs, without any Hour, yields a firm and 
well flavoured dish, which is scarcely distinguishable from a com¬ 
mon batter pudding. 

. D: 1 ereti, t Y olubilis Nigra of Sloane,) Cultivated Dioscorea , 
a nathe or the Indies; the root of this plant is also very large, tu¬ 
ner ous, mealy and esculent; the stalks slender, smooth, climbing, 
near twenty feet high; the leaves are heart-shaped, veined and al¬ 
ternate; the flowers grow in bunches, and are greenish. It is used 
the same as the-former. 

4. D: Alato, JVinged Dioscorta, hath also large esculent roots; 
the stalks aye winged, trailing, and strike root as they lay on the 
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gimind, the leaves are heart-shaped, veined, and prow singly at 
the joints; the flowers are reddish. 

5. D: Aculeato, Kattu Kalengu , or Aculeated Dioscorea, hath 
large thick, irregular roots; stalks are slender, prickly, lie on the 
ground, and strike root; the leaves are heart-shaped, the flowers arc 
small and of litte beauty. 

6. D: Digitatis, JVurem Kalengu , or Five-leaved Dioscorea , 
hath weak, slender, prickly stalks; the leaves are composed of five 
foholes, formed in the shape of a hand, the flowers are small and 
greenish, followed by large capsules. 

7. D: Ternatis, Tsiageri-JVurem , or Three-leaved Dioscorea; 
this differs but little from the former, except that the leaves have 
but three folioles. It is considered by some authors only a va¬ 
riety. 

8. D: Oppositi-foi.io, Opposite-leaved Dioscorea, hath weak 
slender stalks, requiring support; the leaves are oval, pointed, 
beautifully veined, and grow opposite; the flowers are small and 
greenish, and the fruit triangular. They are propagated as our 
common potatoes from seeds, eyes, or planting the vines. 
DIOSMA, African Sfiirea a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia 

class, and 59th Natural Order, Dubii Ordines; the calix is a perma¬ 
nent perianthium, divided into five narrow, acute parts, which 
are plain at their base; the corolla has five petals, and the necta- 
rium is shaped like a crown; is divided into five segments, and 
situate above the germen; it has five united capsules, and the seeds 
are furnished with Calyptrx. There are nine species, all natives 
of the East; one of which, marked D: Latanum, is to be seen in 
the Botanic Garden of South-Carolina. 

1. D: Oppositis, (Spiraea Africana of Comm:) Opposite-leaved 
African Spiraa, a native of the Cape, hath a woody branching stem, 
and is about three feet high; the leaves are awl-shaped, acute, and 
placed crosswise; the flowers are produced along the branches, al¬ 
most their whole length; they are white, and continue long in 
beauty. 

2. D: Hirsutis, or Odoratus, Hairy African , or Feu'cec secur¬ 
ed African Spiraa, hath woody, branching stalks, and grow s five or 
six feet high; the leaves are narrow, pointed, hairy and alternate; 
the flowers come out in clusters from the ends of the branches, they 
are small and of a white colour. The whole of this plant affords a 
grateful odour. 

3. J3: Punctatis, (Erica iEthiopica of Fluke.) Bed African Opi- 
rxa, hath a woody, branching stem, two or three feet high; the 
leaves are narrow, sharp pointed, spotted underneath, and of an 
aromatic odour; the flowers come out in clusters, are red, and of 
an agreeable odour. 

4. °1): Im uric at is, Heath-like African Spiraa, is a shrub two or 
three feet high; the leaves are narrow, spear-shaped, pointed and 
convex underneath; the flowers come out from the ends and sides 
of the branches, and are finely scented. 

5. D: Ciliatis, Ciliated Afripan Spircea, hath a shrubby, branch¬ 
ing "stalk, 4 or 5 feet high, the leaves, are small, ciliated and spear 
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shaped; the flowers come out in umbels, and are of a white co¬ 
lour. 

6. D: Glabris, Smooth, lanceolated African Spircca, is a shrub 
three or four feet high, the leaves are short, smooth and spear-shap¬ 
ed, the flowers show themselves great part of summer. 

7. D: Crenatis, Crenated African Spiraa, hath shrubby, branch¬ 
ing stalks, the leaves are spear-shaped, oval, glandulous and cre¬ 
nated on their edges; the flowers are produced singly from the 
wings of the leaves. 

8. D: Uniflora, (Cistus humilus of Pluke.) One-flowered Afri¬ 
can Spircca , hath woody, branching stalks, three or four feet high; 
the lower leaves long, oval, oblong and spotted, the upper ones 
small, and almost round; the flowers are produced singly, are large, 
flesh-coloured and spotted on the edges, underneath they have deep¬ 
er spots. 

9. D: Ovatis, Pretty African S/iircea , this is a pretty little 
shrub, hath woody stalks, upright, branching, and about two feet 
high, the leaves are oval, obtuse, glandulous and crenated; the flow¬ 
ers come out two together, from the wings of the leaves, they are 
small and of a beautiful blue colour. They are green house plants, 
and are propagated from cuttings. 

DIQSPYROS, Persimmon , or Indian Date-Plumb, a genus of the 
Polygamia Monoecia class, and 18th Natural Order, Bicornes; the 
calix of the hermaphrodite has four segments, and the corolla is 
urceolated, and has four segments, it has eight stamina, and a 
quadrifid stylus, the berry contains eight seeds: the calix of the 
male is the same, &c. There are two species. 

1. D: Americana, (D: Virginiana of Authors,) Persimmon 
tree, or American Prime, or Date Plumb, called also Pishamin, or 
Pitchumen Plumb, a well known and valuable native tree, gro wing 
in most of the States, particularly south of New York, inclu¬ 
sive: It attains a height of about 15 or 20 feet, the branches are 
whitish, smooth, and produced in an irregular manner, the leaves 
are large and beautiful, about five or six inches long, and three 
broad, of an oblong figure, pointed at the end, they grow irregularly 
on the branches, and are veined: in summer they are of a fine green 
colour, but in autumn die to a fine red; the flowers are hermaphro¬ 
dites and males on different plants, they are pitcher-shaped, of a red¬ 
dish colour, but have no beauty, they are succeeded by large fruit, 
well known in the United States. 

Sensible properties. The unripe fruit are green and very astrin¬ 
gent, towards winter they become of a light brick dust colour, and 
when acted on by frost, are mellowed, and have a very agreeable 
taste. 

Medical virtues. Astringent—The unripe fruit divided, well dried 
in the sun, and t educed to powder, may be used as a valuable 
astringent remedy in either the forms of powder, pills, or spirituous 
tincture, in all cases requiring astringents. 

Domestic uses. The Inhabitants of the country parts of South- 
Carolina, use the inner bark of the Persimmon, with Potatoes, S;^. 
and also the fruit, in making Beer, and for distilling spirits; and an 
infusion or decoction *f the inner bark with Alum, in gargles and 
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washes foi sore throat, ulcerations, Sec. The unripe juice of the fruit 
is preferable to oak bark for tanning, and the ripe fruit yields on dis- 
tUUtion, after fermentation, a quantity of proof spirit, of an agreeable 
flavour, they are also mixed with flour and form a pleasant bread; 
it also makes an excellent black dye. 

2. D: Lotus; Pishamin Plum , a native of Africa, Italv, Sec. this 
tiee will arm e to the height ol 20 or 30 feet, hath an upright stem, 
the upper surface of the leaves are of a delightful green ; the lower 
has a whitish cast, they are oblong, pointed, and longer and nar¬ 
rower than the foregoing ; they grow alternately, and are veined ; 
the flowers are also like the foregoing, and are succeeded by large 
black berries, which are eatable when mellow, like the Medlar— 
these trees are best propagated from seeds. 

DIPH\ LLEA, a genus ofthe Hexandria Monogvnia class of plants, 
the calix has three leaves, the folioles oval, concave, and deci¬ 
duous ; the corolla consists of six petals larger than the calix ; 
these are also oval, concave and deciduous; the pericarpium is 
a roundish, one celled berry, without footstalks, and contain two 
or three roundish seeds. This plant is enumerated by Michaux, 
who says it hath very near affinity to the Podophyllum P citatum , 
or May Apple, and also the genus Caulophyllo, or Leontice of Lin¬ 
naeus. There is but one species given. 

D: Cymosa, ati indigenous plant growing naturally in Carolina 
up country, attains the same height with the May Apple, and much 
resembling it in its manner of growth ; the roots of this species are 
jointed and full of knobs, from each of which run many small fibres; 
the stalk is smooth and upright; the leaves are constantly two, sub- 
palmated, with the lobes, angular, serrated, and pointed; the flow¬ 
ers resemble those of the Elder, coming out in acyma. 
DIPSACUS, or 7'eascl , a genus of the Tetrandria Monogynia class, 
and 48th Natural Order, Aggregate:; the common calix consists 
of many leaves, and the proper one is above the fruit, and the 
receptacle is paleaceous. There are three species. 

1. 13: Fullonuji, Manured , or Fullers Teasel , an annual, and 
native of Europe; it hath thick, upright, firm stalks, about four or 
five feet high, armed with strong crooked prickles; the leaves are 
large, more than a foot long, pointed, serrated, prickly, of a light 
green colour, surround the stalk with their base, forming there a 
bason, which is frequently full of rain water—the flowers termi¬ 
nate the stalks and branches in large conical heads, they are of a 
♦reddish colour, and blow in June and July ; it is raised from seeds, 
and is of considerable importance to clothiers, who employ the 
crooked awns of the heads, for raising the knap on woollen cloths ; 
o r this purpose they are fixed round the periphery of a large broad 
wheek against which the cloth is held, while the machine is turned. 

Medical virtues. The water which collects within the cavities of 
the leaves grown together, is said to be a useful application to weak 
or inflamed eyes, and likewise to afford a harmless cosmetic for re¬ 
moving spots from the face, See. 

2. D: Sylvestris, Small Wild Teasel , or Shepherd’s Rod , hath 
a stalk and leaves like the former, only smaller, and the leaves are 
eared at the base, grow opposite, but do not surround the stalk : 
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the flowers are collected in small roundish heads, resemble some 
kinds of Thistle, are of a whitish or reddish colour, and blow in 
July. 

3. D : Sinuatis, or Jaggrcl leaved Teasel , a native of Alsace ; 
the stalks rise about a yard high, they are upright, branching, and 
armed with spines : the leaves are long, narrow, and jagged at the 
e-dges, prickly, grow opposite by pairs, and surround the stalk 
with their base ; the flowers terminate the stalks in oval heads, and 
arc of a purplish colour. There is a variety of this species with 
sinuated leaves, which some authors distinguish as a distinct species. 
DIRCA, Leather Wood, a. genus of the Gctandria Monogynia class, 
and 31st Natural Order, Fc/irecuU; it has no calix, the corolla 
is tubular, with the limb indistinct or obsolete : the stamina are 
longer than the tube, and the berry contains no seed—at present 
we know of but one species, viz. 

D: Palustris, Lend Leather Wood, or Moose Wood • —this is a 
low shrub, and native of the United States, growing in moist, shady 
places, seldom rising more than four feet high, spreading into a 
head, with many small and very flexible branches ; the flowers are 
produced at the extreme ends of the former year’s shoots ; they 
are of an herbaceous colour, and make a tolerable appearance ; the 
flowers which appear the latter end of March, before any perfect 
leaves, are of a yellow colour, the bark is uncommonly tough, and 
it is said will if applied to the skin, blister equally as the Mezereon, 
yet the enclosed wood is very brittle ; it is highly valued by the na¬ 
tive Indians, and used in the place of cords. This plant, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. W. Bartram, occupies an extensive range of territory, 
from Canada to Georgia. 

DISA, a genus of the Gynandria Diandria class of plants; the spa- 
tha is univalvular, the petals three, the third smaller than the 
rest, bilid and gibbous at the base. 

DISANDRA, a genus of the Pentandria Digynia class of plants ; 
the caiix has seven leaves ; the corolla is parted into seven, and 
flat ; the capsule is two celled. 

DISTAFF THISTLE. S ec Jtractyiis. 

DITTANDER. See Lefiidium Latifolium . 

DITTANY. See Dictamnus. 

DOCK. See Lajiathum, also Rum esc. 

DODARY IA, a genus of the Didynamia Angiospermia class, and 
40th Natural Order, Personala>; the calix has five teeth, the in¬ 
ferior labium is much less than the superior; and the capsule is 
roundish, and has two cells. There are two species. 

1. I): Orientalis, Oriental Dodurtia, a perennial, and hath se¬ 
veral erect, compressed, branching stalks, rising from the root about 
six inches high ; the leaves are long, narrow, fleshy, smooth, and 
entire ; they grow opposite, and are of a deep green colour ; tlie 
flowers come out singly from the joints of the stalks, sit close, are 
of the lip kind, and of a deep purple colour. 

2. D: V i l i. os is, Indian Dodarlia, a tender stove plant ; it hath 
several slender, roundish, hairy stalks; the leaves are oval, hairy, 
obtusely serrated, about an inch long, and grow on short footstalks; 
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the flowers terminate the stalks in loose spikes, of the lip kind, and 
are vellow. They are propagated from seeds, and require care. 
fic/DECAT HEON, Virginian Bear ’s Bar, a genus of the Pentan- 
clria Monogynia class ; the involucruin is composed of many' 
small leaves, and contains many flowers ; the perianthium is mo- 
nophyllous, permanent, and cut at top into five long, reflexed 
segments ; the corolla is monopetalous, and divided into five very 
long, spear-shaped segments; the pericarpium is an oval,oblong 
capsule, containing one cell, and opening at the top, the seeds are 
many, and small; the receptacle is small and free—there is 
but one species.. 

D: Me \dia ; formerly the generic name of this plant was Mea- 
dia, in honour of Dr. Mead, but Linn^us altered it to Dodecatheon, 
it is the Virginian Bear's Ear, or Auricula Ursi Virg. of Pluke. it 
is a native of Virginia, hath perennial fibrous roots, sending jforth 
large tufts of leaves, which are smooth, almost half a footlong, and 
three inches broad ; they grow erect on first coming out, but the 
heat of the sun, renders them flaccid ; among the Leaves come out 
the flower-stalks, which are smooth and naked, and eight or nine, 
inches high; the flowers come out in umbels, having a many leaved 
involucrum, each by its own separate footstalk ; they are of a pur¬ 
ple colour, mixed with red, and hang drooping. They are propa¬ 
gated from seeds, or by parting the roots. 

DODDER. See Cuscuta. 

DODON-EA, See Eteiea. 

DOG’S BANE. See Jfiocynum. 

DOG’S BERRY. See Cornus. 

DOG’S CABBAGE. See Theligonum. 

DOG’S FENNEL. See Cotula. 

DOG’S GRASS, or Wheat. See Triticum rcfiens 
DOG’S MERCURY. See Mercurialis. 

DOG’S ROSE. See Rosa. 

DOG’S TAIL. See Cynosurus. 

DOG’S TONGUE. See Cynoglossum . 

DOG’S TOOTH. See Erythronium. 

DOG’S VIOLET. See Viola Canina. 

DOG WOC D See Cornus, and Piscidia. 

DOLICHOS, Couhage, or Coioiich, (as it it vugarly called) a genus 
of the Diadelphia Decandria class, and 32nd Natural Order, l afti- 
lionacex; the corolla is papilionaceous, the vexillum is roundish, 
large, emarginated, and wholly, reflexed; tne fruit is a large, 
acuminated, oblong pod, composed of two valves, and containing 
two cells; the seeds are numerous, elliptical, and frequently' com¬ 
pressed. There are 25 species, mostly exotic, growing in the 
Indies. 

1. D: Pruriens, Couhage, an exotic plant growing in warm 
climates, especially in the West Indies ; it is sometime* called 
Horse-eye Bean ; it hath a fibrous root, and an herbaceous climbing 
stalk, which is naked, dividing into a great number of branches, and 
rises to a great height; the leaves are alternate, and trilobate, rising 
from the stem and branches about 12 inches distant from eaca other; 
the footstalk is cylindrical, from 6 to 8 inches long—from the axilla 
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or arm pit of the leaf descends a pendulous solitary spike lroni six 
to fourteen inches long, covered with long, blood coloured, papilio¬ 
naceous flowers, rising by threes, in a double alternate manner, trom 
small fleshy protuberances, each of which is a short peflunculus of 
three flowers: These are succeeded by crooked, leguminous, 
coriaceous pods, four or five inches long, thickly set with spicu¬ 
le or sharp hairs, which penetrate the skin, and causes a violent 
itching. 

Part used. The rigid down, or spiculx of the pod. 

Sensible properties. Mechanically irritating. 

Medical virtues. Anthelmenthic. All the hairy part of one pod, 
mixed with syrup or treacle, and taken in the morning, fasting, is 
prescribed as a dose for an adult; the worms are said to appear 
after taking the second or third dose* and by means of a brisk laxa¬ 
tive, the stools are r “ported in some cases to have consisted almost 
entirely of worms. Drs. Bancroft and Cochrane affirm that they 
have never seen any inconvenience resulting from the internal use 
of it, notwithstanding the great uneasiness it occasions on the slight¬ 
est touch to any part of the surface. The vermifuge powers of the 
Dolichos Pruriens, ought not to be doubted, though it is by some— 
A decoction of the roots is esteemed a powerful diuretic, and a vi¬ 
nous infusion of the pods—i. e. twelve pods to a quart of wine is 
said to be a certain remedy for the dropsy. The dose when made 
into beer is half a pint. 

Note. In Carolina we have a poisonous vine, called Cowitch, 
and Poison Vine, which is possessed of similar characters with the 
foregoing, except with regard to its medical virtues, we believe 
those have never yet been experienced. 

2. D: Sinensis, Chinese Dolichos Bean y is said to be a native of 
the Western parts of the United States ; is called also Ensiformis, 
or Case-knife Bean , and are excellent food when cut small, and pro¬ 
duces abundantly. This species hath large pointed leaves, and 
the flowers are produced in large, erect bunches. 

3. D: Soja, Soy , or Sooja , a native of Japan, though bearing 
this climate; and is the bean, the leguminous fruit of which affords 
the liquid condiment called Indian Soy. Kempfer affirms that the 
seeds of this species give relief in the Asthma. 

4. D: Lablab, Egyptian Dolichos , or Lablab, hath weak, taper, 
branching stalks ; the leaves resemble those of the common Kid¬ 
ney Bean ; the flowers come out in clusters, and are white. 

5. D: V olubilis, American Dolichos —this scarce differs from 
the foregoing, except in having reddish, or pale brown flowers. 

6. D: Auistata, Aristated Dolichos, hath stalks like the others ; 
the leaves are oval, oblong, sharp pointed, and smooth ; the flow¬ 
ers are produced from the sides of the branches, and are succeeded 
by short aristated pods. 

7. D: Zoopthalmum, Stinging- Dolichos., Mucuna, or Kaku valli, 
a native of the warmer parts of America ; this species hath a thick 
woody, climbing stalk ; the leaves are large, broad, lobed, and arm¬ 
ed with numerous sharp, stinging hairs ; the flower are produced in 
bunches, from the wings of the leaves, arc whitish, and succeeded 
by trery rough, jointed pods. 
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8- D: Bulsosa, Bulbous Doiichos , a native of the Indies ; this 
plant hath a tlnch, fleshy root, from which arise several weak stalks, 
that twist about contiguous substances; the leaves are smooth, mult- 
angular, and indented ; the flowers arc produced in small clusters, 
and are succeeded by oblong, sharp pointed pods. 

9. D: Lignosa, Ligneous Doiichos , the stalk of this species is 
ligneous, perennial, and twining; the leaves are large, pointed, and 
ot a good green colour, the flowers are produced in roundish clus¬ 
ters, from the wings ol the leaves, are of a reddish purple colour, 
succeeded by very narrow pods. 

10. D: Gl bko, Purple Doiichos, hath smooth winding stalks, 

of a purple colour ; the leaves are nearly heart-shaped, smooth, and 
beautifully reticulated with purple veins on their underside ; the 
flowers are large, spreading, and of a most elegant purple colour, 
having the carina tipped with violet; they appear great part of 
autumn and winter in beauty, and are followed by oblong, large, 
compressed pods. _ . 

11. D: Repens, Creeping Doiichos, hath slender creeping stalks, 
which spread very much ; the leaves are oval and downy, the flow¬ 
ers come out on strong foostalks, from the wings of the leaves, and 
are followed by very narrow, taper pods. 

12. D: Bifloris, Two-leaved Doiichos, hath a perennial, smooth, 
tolerably firm stalk ; the leaves pretty large, pointed, of a good 
green colour on their upper side, but veined and hoary underneath; 
the flowers grow two together on a footstalk, and are followed by 
erect pods. 

Note . The thirteen remaining species I have not seen enumer¬ 
ated—they are propagated most certainly from their seeds, and 
will sometimes be raised from layering their branches, or parting 
their roots. The six latter are stove plants. 

DONATIA a genus of the Triandria Trigynia class of plants; 
the calix is a perianthium of three leaves, with short, subulated 
leaves, standing at a distance from one another; the corolla has 
from eight to ten petals, of an oblong linear shape, twice as long 
as the calix; the stamina are three subulated filaments, the length 
of the calix: the anthers; roundish, double, and two-lobed at the 
base. 

DORIA, in honour of Andrew Doria, one of the most celebrate^ 
Genoese officers, who rendered himself immortal by his praise¬ 
worthy actions, in the reign of Francis I. See Solidugo. 
DORONIGUM, a genus of the Syngenesia Polygamia Superflua 
class, and 49th Natural Order, Composite ; the receptacle is naked, 
the pappus simple, Hie scales of the calix in a double row longer 
than the disc: the seeds of the radius naked, without any pappus. 
There are said by some to be but one species, others say seven, 
it is however probable that the Arnica and this genus have been 
confounded together. 

1. D: L at foe uni, Broad-leaved, or Scorpion Leopard’s Bane , 
a perennial and native of Helvetia, See. the root is thick, fleshy, 
knotty, creeping, white and fibrated, the radical leaves are broad, 
heart-shaped, hairy, and grow on long footstalk, the flower stalks 
are upright, channelled, put out some small, erect stalks nearths 


tjop, grow to near a ytird in height, and are possessed of a few heart 
shaped leaves, which closely embrace it with their base: the flowers 
grow singly at the tops of the stalks, they are large arid yellow. 
'There is a vaiiety with a branching stalk, and another with a still 
more knotty and toothed root. 

Note. This is supposed to be a deadly poison to Leopards, 
Wolves, Dogs, Sheep, Oxen, See. but is nevertheless sain to,be harm¬ 
less to mankind, if taken inwardly, green or dried. It is used in 
medicine, and is said to be a sovereign remedy against the bites of 
Scorpions, from which circumstance it has been frequently con¬ 
founded with the genus Arnica. 

2. D: Plantaginis pol o, (D: Nudicaule of Mich?) Planain- 
leaved Leopard’s Lane, a perennial and native of Europe, though 
Michaux describes one which we take to be the present, as it cJige- 
nous to the United States, growing naturally from Virginia to Flo¬ 
rida, the leaves are oval, acute, slightly indented, the radical ones 
resembling those of Plantain, those on the stajk smaller, grow al¬ 
ternate, and embrace the stalk with their base: the stalks are about 
two feet high, and each of them crowned by a large yellow flower. 

3. D: Bellidastrum, Wild Daisy-leaved Leopard's Lane, a na¬ 
tive of the Alps: the leaves are hairy, and shaped like those of Les¬ 
ser Daisy, the stalk is simple, naked and hardly a foot high, one 
flower only crowns each stalk, the border of which is white, 'and the 
disc yellow. There is a variety with large, broad leaves, stalks near 
two feet high, and red and white flowers—they are propagated from 
seeds and parting the roots. 

DORSTENIA, Contrayerva, a genus of the Tetrandria Monogynia 
class, and 53d Natural Order, Scabrida; the common receptacle 
consists of one fleshy leaf, in which the solitary seeds are con¬ 
tained; there is no corolla, the seeds are single, roundish and 
pointed. There are four species. 

1. D: Contrayerva, Common Contrayerva , or Counter-poison. 
Plant, a native of Nevv-Spain, Peru, &c. &c. the root of this plant 
is thick, knotty, hrown without and pale within, long, rough, slen¬ 
der fibres shoot out from all sides of it, the radical leaves (and 
there are no others) are cut almost to the midrib, palmated, ser¬ 
rated, and grow on reddish footstalks to four or five inches long; 
the stalk arises among the leaves, and grows to be six or seven 
inches high, supporting at top the flowers, which are very small, 
numeious, of a greenish colour, and situated in a large angular re¬ 
ceptacle. 

2. D: Acaulis, Houston's Contrayerva, a native of Campeachy, 
the root resembles the foregoing, the leaves are heart-shaped, an- 
gular, pointed, of a bright green colour, and grow on iong, slender 
footstalks; the stalk is very thick, grows eight or nine inches high, 
and the upper part is closely surrounded by the flowers. 

3. D: Dr arena, Drukena, a native of Vera Cruz, this 
plant has roots like the others; the leaves like the first sort are 
hollowed almost to the mid-rib, and palmated, but their ed°-es are 
not serrated; the stalk is thick, fleshy, and the receptacle is sur¬ 
rounded by the very numerous small flowers. 





'Sir 

Part used. The tuberous roots of all these species, which indis- 
crinunately go by the name of Contrayerva in the shops 

temtble pro/,ernes. A peculiar kind of aromatic smell and a 
somewhat warm, astringent, bitterish taste, with a light and sweet¬ 
ish kind of acrimony when long chewed; the fibres have little 
taste or smelh the tuberous part therefore should be only chosen. 

Medical virtues. Contrayerva is one of the mildest of those sub¬ 
stances called Alexipharmics, it is indisputably a good and useful 
Diaphoretic, or medicine to promote sweat, and may be safely given 
m much larger doses than the the common practice is accustomed 
to exhibit it in; it is frequently employed in inflammatory Fevers, 
where the skin is dry, in Pleurisies, and in all those diseases 
where a determination to the surface is required. 

. A '°^-.Our Button Snake Root (Eryngium Gladiolatis) is used 
m Carolina up country as a substitute for Contrayerva. 

DOR i CNlbM, Shrub Trefoil. See Convolvulus. 

DR ABA, Whitlow Grass , a genus of the Tetradynamia Siliculosa 
class, and 3:th Natural Order, Siliyuosa:; the pod is entire and 
somewhat oval, with plain valves, and a parallel dissipimentumj 
it has no stylus. There are six species. 

1. D: Vern , Common Whitlow Grass or Mxilwort, an annual 
plant, growing on walls, and in dry pastures; the leaves are small, 
spear-shaped, hairy, and slightly cut on their edges, the stalks are 
round, naked, and about four or five inches high; the flowers ter¬ 
minate the tops in long spikes, and are white. There is a variety 
with jagged leaves, they blow in the months of March and April. 
According to Dr. Withering it is one of the earliest flowering plants, 
and may be used as a salad—a poultice of the herb is applied to 
Whitlows. 

2. D: Muralis Speedwell Whitlow Grass , grows also upon walls, 
in shady woods, Sec. the leaves are heart-shaped and indented, the 
stalks are branching, and about ten inches high, adorned with 
leaves which closely embrace them with their base, the flowers 
come out in loose spikes, are white, and they are succeeded by ob¬ 
long pods. 

3. D: Incana, Wreathen Podded Whitlow Grass, a biennial and 
native of Europe, the leaves are oblong, hoary and indented on the 
edges; the stalks are upright, branching, and grow a foot in height, 
and are closely garnished with leaves above half their height; the 
flowers come out in loose spikes, are white, and succeeded by oblong- 
twisted pods. 

4. D: Alysson, (Alysson alpinaof Tourne. Sedum alpinum ofC. 
B.) Alpine Alysson, or Houseleek , a perennial and native of the Alps, 
the leavesare spear-shaped, entire, short, narrow, very hairy, an 
collected in small heads, in the manner of Houseleek, from 
each head comes out a naked flower stalk, about two inches high; 
the flowers grow at the top in loose spikes, their colour is yellow, 
and are succeeded by broad compressed pods, containing the seeds. 

5. D: PyrenaiCum, (D: Arabisansof Mich.) Pyrenean Draba, 
a native of New-England, the roots of this species put forth small 
ligneous stalks, each of which is crowned by a tuft of leaves, plac¬ 
ed imoncaUm, these are small, wedge or tongue shaped, some tri- 


lobate, and some divided in five lobes; the flowers are purple, grow 
on short, naked footstalks, and blow in March. 

6. D: Caroliniana, (D: Hispidula of Mich.) Hairy, Carolina 
Whitlow Grass, the leaves are oval, hairy, indented and hoary, the 
stalk rises to about eight inches high, and is adorned with one spear 
shaped leaf; the flowers come out in spikes, and are white, they 
are succeeded by smooth, oval, oblique, pedicillated poos. They 
are propagated from seeds, or by parting the heads. 

DR ACOCEPHALUM, Dragon's Head, a genus of the Didynamia 
Gymnospermia class, the faux of the corolla is inflated, and the 
superior labium is concave. There are 13 species. 

3. D: Americana, (D: Virginianum Mich. Pseudo digitalis of 
Bocc.) American Dragon's Head, an indigenous perennial plant, 
growing naturally in the mountainous parts of America, and by the 
sides of rivers; the stalk is upright, firm, striated, ridged, purplish 
near the top, and grows about three feet high, the leaves are spear- 
shaped, sessile, pointed, serrated, and usually grow opposite by pairs 
at the joints; the flowers are produced in long spikes from the tops 
of the stalks, and are purple—they blow in July. 

2. D: Subspic.atis, German Dragon's head, aperennial and native 
of Siberia, the stalk is striated, branching, and about three feet high, 
the lower leaves are oval, oblong, and slightly jagged, the upper 
spear-shaped, narrow indented, prickly and sharp pointed; the 
flowers grow in kind of spikes from the ends of the branches, and 
blow in July. 

3. D: Hyssopus, Austrian Dragon's head, hath an upright hai¬ 
ry, branching stalk, about two feet high, the leaves are narrow, 
jagged, and prickly; the flowers grow in spikes, are large, and of 
a blue colour. 


4. D: Prunella, Swedish Dragon's head, hath a smooth stalk, 
which divides into a few branches, the leaves are spear-shaped, nar¬ 
row, and undivided; the flowers grow in long spikes, are large, and 
of a bright blue colour. 

5. D: Cataria, Siberian Dragon's head, hath upright square 
stalks, about two feet high, the leaves are heart-shaped, oblong, 
serrated, and opposite; the flowers grow in whorls, round the 
upper parts of the stalk, and blow in July. 

6. D: Melissa, Moldavian Balm , hath upright, branching stalks 
about a foot and a half high, the leaves are oblong, spear-shaped 
serrated and opposite; the flowers grow in whorls, are blue, though 
there is a variety with white flowers, it is an annual plant, and pos¬ 
sesses a fme balsamic odour, which it emits on being rubbed. 

f. D: SiDEiUTis, Hoary Oriental Dragon's head, an annual, and 
native of the East, the stalks are hoary, square and branching, and 
about six inches high, the leaves are spear-shaped, hoarv and in¬ 
dented; the flowers came out in whorls, from the bosom of the 
leaves, almost the whole length of the stalk, and are blue, thoueh 
there is a variety with yellow flowers. * 

8. D: Salicifolia, Willow-leaved, Oriental Dragon’s head, an 
annual plant, the stalk is about a foot-high and upright, the leaves 
are ong, narrow, entire and opposite; the flowers also come in 
Whorls, and are pale blue. 
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»nLa«veorsiberb^lT >TOtr ' ;i Br ^ on ' s head ' ™ -™u a i 

foot high Z Waves a Vc „ e ? lkS are K SqUa T e> slender ’ and abouttl 
posite to earli th ° f ’ spear-shaped, crenated, and grow op- 

Kuced tathSl^° n ™ odera ‘ el >' j on S footstalks; the floors are 
hang downwards. S a ” 1 " : - |0 ‘ nts > and ? re »f a deep green colour, and 

al anil I ?iatli.e DB f S LLA ’ 7 *y nu -fi n "ndDragon's head, also annu- 
XS of ® lb , ena > the stalks are upright, square, and about 

and oointed , h ?b ", e low . er leavcs are oblong, spear-shaped, 
and pointed, and diminish in size as they approach the top, where 

th J r\, c ose ’ and . are small; the flowers come out in whorls, of 
tl.e iodowmg varieties—pale blue, pale purple, and blue stained 
with led, but are small and of little figure. 

11. D: Grandiflora, Grand flowered. Dragon'a head, an annual 
and native of Siberia, the stalks are upright, square, branching, and 
about two feet high, the leaves are oval, oblong, obtusely serrated and 
grow opposite; the flowers come out in whorls, are very large, and 
of a bright biue colour, and continue long in blow. 

12. D. Camphorosma, (Melissa odorum Camphors ofPluke: 
Cedronella Canariensis of Comm:) Canarian Dragon's head , or 
Balm of Gilead , a native of the Cfmara isles, the stalks are square, 
ligneous below, and herbaceous above, and is about five feet high, 
the leaves are usually composed of three folioles, though there are 
sometimes five, they are remarkable for their powerful exhilirating 
odours on being bruised; the flowers come out in spikes, are small, 
of a pale red, or blue colour, and whitish underneath—they are pro¬ 
pagated from seeds. 

DRACONTIUM, or DRACAENA, Dragons. All the species of 
this genus will be found under the article Arum. Fig. 2. 3. 12. 
and 13. 


DRACUNCULUS. See Arum. 

DRAGON’S EYE, a fruit peculiar to China, and called Louyen, 
it is round, yellowish when ripe, and full of juice, which is cool, 
and very inoffensive. 

DRAKENA. Vide Contraxjerva. 

DROP WORT. See Filli/iendula. 

WATER DROPWORT. See Ocnanthe. 

DROSER A, Bos Solis , or Sun Dew, a genus of the Pentandria Pei> 
tagynia class of plants, and 14th Natural Order, Gruinalis; with 
a funnel fashioned flower, consisting of five obtusely ovated petals, 
the fruit is an unilocular, suboval capsule, containing a great many 
very small seeds. There are five species. 

1. D: Rotundifolia, Bound-leaved Bed Rot Sun Dew , or 
Youthwort , an indigenous perennial, growing in the mossy bogs 
of Carolina; the leaves are round, hollow, hairy reddish, grow on 
slender footstalks, and on the surface, even in the hottest weather, 
are possessed ol a real fluid liquor, standing in drops, which 
occasions a beautiful look when the sun shines on them; the flower 
stalks are round, naked, and grow about four inches high; the flow¬ 
ers come out in spikes are white and turn one way. They blow in 
May or June. 
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Medical virtues. The whole of this singular aquatic plant is acrid 
and its juice is sufficiently caustic to erode corns or warts, and if it 
be properly diluted with milk, it forms a safe remedy for removing 
freckles and similar blemishes in the skin: It was formerly an in¬ 
gredient in the Confectio Cardiaca, or Cordial Confection , of the 
Dispensatories, but as it was found to possess hurtful qualities to 
cattle who fed upon it, it was judiciously expunged. 

Mote. Any part of this vegetable coagulates milk in a manner 
similar to that of the common Uutterwort; it is likewise supposed 
to occasion the rot in sheep. The growth of this plant in particu¬ 
lar situations, directs or serves as an useful guide in digging for 
Turf. 

2. D: Longifoli', Long-leaved Rosa Solis, an indigenous pe¬ 
rennial, growing naturally in Canada, the leaves are obiong, hairy, 
reddish, and possessed of the like pellucid drops with the other; the 
stalks are round, upright, and five or six inches high; the flowers 
are moderately large, have footstalks, and adorn the tops in a long 
series, their colour is white. This is by some said to be only a vari¬ 
ety of the former. 

3. D: Lusit -vNicus, Portugal Sun Dew, hath awl-shaped leaves, 
convex underneath, the stalks are slender, upright, and about six 
inches high; the flowers are decandrory, and terminate the stalks 
in May. 

4. D: AfricaNUS, African Rosa Solis, hath long, spear-shaped, 
pointed, very hairy leaves, of a red colour, frequently tinged with 
crimson or purple, and possess on their surface large transparent 
drops; the stalks are upright naked, firm, purplish, though fre¬ 
quently brown, they grow near a foot high; the flowers terminate 
the stalks in short spikes, are small, and of a snow white colour. 

5. D: Cistiflore, Ca/ie Rosa Solis, hath spear-shaped, long, 
pointed leaves, whose surface is spangled with transparent dewy 
drops; the stalks are simple, upright, firm, and garnished with 
narrow leaves, growing alternately; the flowers terminatefthe stalks 
in close spikes, are moderately large, and of a milky whiteness— 
they blow in June. There is a variety of this species with pur¬ 
ple flowers. They are propagated from seeds sown in boggy 
ground, or moist and watery places, where the soil is light, sandy 
and exposed to the sun. 

DRY AS, Cinquefoil Avens, a genus of the Icosandria Polygamia 
(Hanbury says Monogynia) class, and 39th Natural Order, Sen- 
tic osa; the calix consists of eight or nine narrow segments, and 
the corolla of eight or five petals, inserted into the calix, and the 
seeds are tailed and hairy. There are two species. 

1. D: P en"iaphvllka, or Cinquejoil Avens, a perennial, and 
native of Europe, the root is composed of many long, tough, sweet 
smelling fibres, the radical leaves are composed of five oblong, 
spear-shaped, sharply serrated lolioles, which join at their base ; 
the stalks are slender, upright, herbaceous, garnished with leaves 
at the joints; the flowers are small and yellow, having each five 
petals. 

2. D: Octapetala, or Mountain Avens, a native of Lapland, 
Ireland, &c. It hath a thick, woody, tough, creeping root, of a dark 
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brown or blackish colour ; the stalks are tough, ligneous, procum¬ 
bent, of a reddish colour, and six or eight inches long ; the leaves 
are simple, oblong, serrated, tough, hoary underneath, and alter¬ 
nate ; the flowers are produced singly on long hairy footstalks, they 
are very large and beautiful, each possess eight petals, and are 
snow white ; they are propagated by parting the roots, or by seeds. 
See also Gcum. 


DRYPIS, a genus of the Pentandria Trigynia class, and 22nd Na¬ 
tural Order, Caryophillxa; the calix is a monophvllous, tubular, 
permanent perianthium, indented in five parts at the top, the co¬ 
rolla is five petals, whose claws are the length of the cup, and 
limbs divided into five narrow, acute segments ; the pericarpium 
is a small, roundish, ©ne celled capsule, covered by the cap, the 
seed is single, bright and kidney-shaped. There is but one spe¬ 
cies a native of Italy. 

D: Theophrasti, Italian Drypis, a biennial plant, and bath an 
angular, jointed, and branching stalk, the leaves are spear-shaped, 
narrow, nearly three cornered, indented, grow by pairs, and each of 
them is terminated in a sharp, prickly point ; the flowers come out 
in umbels from the ends of the branches, they are of a reddish 
colour, and the umbels are guarded with spines, somewhat like 
the Thistles. There is a variety with white flowers. It is propagat¬ 
ed from seeds. 

DUCKSFOOT, or May Apple. See Podophyllum Pcitatum. 
DUCK3MEAT. See Levina. 


DULC AMARA, Bitter Sweet. See Solanum. 

DULLS, DULLESH, or Dulce. See Fucus Falmatus. 

DURANT A, a genus of the Didynamia Angiospermia class, and 
40th Natural Order, PersonaU; the calix is above the fruit, and 
divided into five segments, and the berry contains four seeds—• 
There are two species, both natives of America. 
l.D: Castorea, Castorea , this species consists of two very dis¬ 
tant varieties, which have, for very good reasons until lately, been 
held as distinct species; the stalks of the Prickly Duranta are lig¬ 
neous trailing, and armed with hooked thorns at every joint,- the 
leaves are oblong, serrated and placed without order: the flowers 
arc produced in long bunches, from the sides of the stalks, are of a 
bluish colour, and succeeded by brown berries, like those of the 
Hawthorn. The Duranta without thorns is a brandling shrub six 
or eight feet high, and is guarded in no part by 
are oval, spear-shaped, serrated, and grow opposite, the flowers 
come out in bunches, are blue, and succeeded by yellow ^me.. 

*> n- Ellisea, Ellisea, hath a vvoooy stalk, divided into mai > 
ligneous angular branches, armed at each joint vvith tvvc. erect slen¬ 
der thorns, placed opposite; the leaves are ovaUcnated at the 
noints and grow opposite; the flowers come out in loo P ,. 
S^„d succeed by roundish berries, crowned by Jecabx. 
They are stove plants, and are propagated by seed 


IUROIA, n genus of the Hexondria Monogynia c,as. of plant.; 
the calix above is cylindrical and lobed, the >oi V 

there are no filaments, and the fruit is a hispid apple. 
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DWARF AMERICAN LAUREL. Sec Kcilmia. 

DWARF BAY. See Daphne Mezereum. 

D WARF ELDER. See Ebulus and Sambucus. 

DWARF SUN FLOWER. See Rudbeckia. 

DWAY BERRIES. See Atropa. 

DYERS GREEN WEED, or WOOD WAXEN. See Genista 

Tvictorium. 

DYERS YELLOW WEED. See Reseda lutea. 

DYERS WILDRICINUS. See Croton. 

DYERS MULBERRY TREE. See Morus Tinctoria. 

E 

EARTH NUT. See Bunium. 

EBENUS, the Ebony Tree , or Ebony of Crete , a genus of the Di. 
adelphia Decandria class, and 32nd Natural Order Pafiilionace*; 
the calix has a number of small, hairy teeth, as long as the co¬ 
rolla; the corolla has hardly any wings, and the pod is hairy, and 
contains but one seed. There are two species. 

1. E: Cketica, (Anthyllis fruticosa of Sam: Cytissus incanus of 
C. B. Burba Jovis of Barrel. See.) Ebony of Crete. It hath an up¬ 
right, woody, branching stalk, three or four feet high, the leaves 
are composed of three or five spear-shaped, hoary iolioles, which 
join at their base; the flowers are produced in thick spikes from the 
ends of the branches, are large and of a reddish purple colour, 
blowing in June anti July. 

2. E: Pinnata, Pinnated Ebony ; anew species described by M. 
Desfontaines, to the society at Paris—it is a native of Tunis and 
Algiers, hath an herbaceous stem, the leaves are pinnated by pairs, 
the folioles are linear, lance-shaped and silky, it flowers in May.— 
They are propagated by seeds, and are green-house plants. 

Domestic uses. Ebony is an exceeding hard and heavy wood, 
imported from the East Indies, it admits of a very high polish, yd 
is of service in veneering cabinets, in Mosaiac and some articles of 
turnery. There are various colours of Ebony, black, red and green, 
the first is that most generally known—Artificers frecjuently make 
artificial Ebony, i. e. harden and colour other woods so as to re¬ 
semble Ebony. 

ECHINOPHORA, Prickly Parsnip , a genus of the Pentandria 
Dygynia class, and 45 Natural Order, Umbellate-, the fruit has 
sunk peduncles. There are two species, both perennials. 

1. E: Spinosa, or Prickly Samphire, or Sea Pursni/i, a native of 
the maritime parts of Europe, the root is creeping, long, thick, and 
nearly as large as a Carrot, the stalks are thick, fleshy, jointed, 
upright, and divide into a few branches at the top; the'leaves are 
composed of numerous awl-shaped folioles, which are thick entire, 
and terminate in spines; the flowers come out in umbels, having spi¬ 
nous involucra; they are white and blow in June. 1 here is a vari¬ 
ety with reddish flowers—The young leaves of these plants arc 
said to afford a very wholesome and excellent pickle, ano the loots 
are said to be very wholesome and good eating. 

2. E: Inkrmibus, Carrot leaved Ecinophoia , the leaves of this 
are without briers, and are composed of a multituoe et segments. 
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Jike garden Carrots, the stalks are thick and woody, and the flow- 
ers white, growing in small umbels. They are propagated by part¬ 
ing the roots or from seeds. 

ECHINOPS, Globe Thistle , a genus of the Svngenesia Polyga 
Segregata class, and 4t)th Natural Order, Comjiosit#; the pro,, 
calix is erect, imbricated, and contains but a single flower. Tht 
are three species. 

1. E: Major, Greater Globe Thistle , a perennial and native of 
Italy, the stalks are upright, firm, thick, striated, branching, and 
glow to be three or four feet high; the leaves are large, rough, 
wooly, white underneath, sinuated and a little prickly; the flowers 
come out in large, round heads, they are white, and blow in June. 
There is a variety with blue flowers. 

2. E: Minor, Smaller Globe Thistle, the stalks are upright, firm, 
white, downy," and about a foot and a half high, the leaves are beau¬ 
tifully jagged, the segments end in a spine; the flowers are globular 
and blue. There is a variety with white flowers. 

3. E: Annua, Annual Globe Thistle , a native of Spain, the leaves 
are pinnatifid, and end in spines above, they are possessed of many 
brown hairs, but underneath they are white and downy; the flowers 
are globular, large, of a pale blue colour, and blow in July. They 
are propagated from seeds. 

ECHITES, a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia class and 30th 
Natural Order, Contort#; the calix hasfive segments; the corolla is 
an infundibuliforme petal, the limb is plain, very spreading and 
divided into five parts; the nectarium consists of five small 
glands, standing round the germen; the pericarpium consists oi 
two very long follicules, each composed of one vaive and con¬ 
taining one cell, the seeds are many, imbricated, and crowned 
with long down. There are six species; they are somewhat 
like our Jasmine. 

1. E: Bifloris, Two-flowered Echites , a native of America, the 
the stalk is woody, and divides into several weak, slender blanches, 
which climb to a great height; the leaves aie loundish, pointed, 
smooth and green; the flowers grow two together, on each loot- 
stalk, arising from the wings of the leaves, they are ol a white co¬ 
lour, very beautiful and succeeded by long follicules. ’ 

2. E* CaroliniaNA, (E: Puberula of Michaux,) Carolina Echi- 
JM, hath a woody stalk and weak branches; the leaves are oboval 
and acuminated, or pointed; the grow in bunches, the fundamental 
footstalk branching; into others, and those into still smaller, forming 
a considerable cluster, they are of a very pale yellow, and are sue 

" 3 d 'E; b EEE n cTU 0 M, lt £re« Echites, a native of the West-Indies, hath 

woody stalks and branches, which grow nearly erect, the leaves are 
nearly oval, obtuse, and terminated wuh a very sharp point; the 
Sobers are produced in bunches in the same manner with the fore- 
S. eich flower is separately-large, and are yellow, it has when 

in Te'tZ (N:i:r‘S—is Scandens of Brown > 7W 
J'ii^ a naUve of Jamaica, the stalk is ligneous and .turn, a 
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great height; the leaves are spear-shaped and pointed; the dowers 
come out in small bunches from the wings of the leaves, succeeded 
by very long, slender, tortuose or knotty pods. 

5. E: Umbellatis, Vmbellated Echiies, a native of Jamaica, hath 
thick, fleshy roots, from which arise several slender stalks, which 
twist about any thing to a great height, the leaves are oval, obtuse; 
end in a point, and are veined; the flowers come out in umbels, and 
are green. 

6. E: Trifidis, Trifid Ec kites, a native of America, it hatha 
woody, branching stalk, and ©val, oblong, pointed leaves; the flowers 
grow many together, on tritid footstalks, succeeded by very long 
pods, containing downy seeds. They are propagated from seeds. 
ECHIUM, Vifier’s Bugloss , a native of Carolina, a genus of the Pen- 

tandria Monogynia class, and 41st Natural Order, Asfierifolict; 
the calix is divided into five awl-shaped segments; the corolla is 
irregular, with a naked faux. There are six species. 

1. E: Vulgare, Common Vifier's Bugloss, a biennial plant, grow¬ 
ing in sandy corn fields, walls and rubbish particularly on the clay 
thrown out of coal mines, it hath a rough stalk, the radical leaves 
are'about a foot and a half high, rough and hairy, the stem leaves are 
rough and spear-shaped; it dowers from June till August, its flowers 
are blue, hairy and much visited by Bees. There is also a variety 
with purple flowers—this species very much resemsbles the Anchusa 
Sempervirens, the chief difference being in their roots. See 
Anchusa, Sp: S. 

2. E: Flore Albo, Italian Vifier's Bugloss, hath erect stalks, 
finely spotted, the leaves are spear-shaped pointed, narrow, hairy and 
of a pale green; the flowers come out in spikes, according to their 
varieties, and are bluish-white, white, blue and purple. 

3. E: Lusitanicum, Portugal Vifier's Bugloss, attains a height 
of about two feel, the radical leaves are a foot long, two inches 
broad and covered with soft hairs, those on the stalk are smaller, 
spear-shaped, silky and soft to the touch: the flowers come out in 
spikes and blow in July. 

4. E: Creticum, Cretan Vifier’s Bugloss, an annual, and native 
of Crete, there are two remarkable varieties distinguished by their 
leases and named Cretan Broad, and Cretan Narrow-leaved Viper’s 
Bngloas; the flowers come out in thin slender spikes, and are of a 
reddish purple in both varieties. 

5. E: Aimucasum, Ethiopian Echium, hath shrubby, branching 
stalks, about a yard high; the leaves are oval, hairy, sessile, and 
alternate; the flowers come out in May, are purple and moderately 

6. E. Purpureo, Cafie Echium, hath oblong, spear-shaped, spot¬ 
ted leaves, rough on their edges; the flowers come out in loose spikes 
are purpush, and of an irregular figure, having smooth cups; there 
is a variety with blue flowers. They are propagated from seeds— 
me two last are green-house piants. 

ECU FT A. Starwort, a genus of the Syngenesia Polygamia Super- 
flua class and 49th Natural Order, Composite ; the receptacle is 
hr ‘TV* no P a PP us > and the corollulx of the disc are qua- 
anhd. Michaux observes of this genera, that it is dispersed 


thioughout Asia, Africa and America. There are only two spe¬ 
cies enumerated, both ol which are indigenous to Carolina, and 
appeal s to L>e the or Starwort ot other authors* 

!• E: Procumbens, Procumbent Ecli/ita, hath a crooked, pro¬ 
cumbent stalk, the leaves are long and lance-shaped. 

2 .E: Brachypoda, (Amellus Caroliniana of Walt. Amellus 
Umbellatus ol Lin:) Carolina Star Wort , hath a very branching- 
stalk, plain, lance-shaped, finely serrated leaves. See Amellus. 
EDDOES. See Arum Esculentum. 

EGG PLANT. See Solanum Pomiferum. 

EGLANTINE. See Rosa. 

EHRETI A, Bastard Cherry Tree> a genus of the Pcntandria Mo- 
nogynia class, and 41st Natural Order, Asfierifolix; the calix is 
a small, one-leaved, bell-shaped perianthium, cut at the top into 
five obtuse segments; the corolla is one-leaved, the tube is lon¬ 
ger than the calix; the limb is divided into five nearly oval, plain 
segments; the fruit is a roundish berry, containing one cell, the 
seeds are four, convex on one side, and angular on the other. 
There are two speaies, both natives of the West Indies. 

1. E: Arborea, (Cerasso Affinis, &c. of Sloane,) Laurustinus- 
leaved Ehretea , or Bastard Cherry Tree , is a large growing tree, 
having a strong trunk half a yard in diameter, covered with a grey 
furrowed bark; the leaves resemble those of the Viburnum Laurus- 
tinus, are oblong, acute, pointed, smooth, of a dark green colour, and 
are placed alternately on short footstalks; the {lowers come out from 
the ends of the branches in panicles, are of a white colour, and are 
succeeded by small, oval, yellow, pulpy berries, called Bastard Cher¬ 
ries. 

2. E: Laurifolio, (Cordia Bourreria of the Amon. Acad. 
Bourreria arborea of Brown. Mespilus Americana of Com: Piito- 
nis similis of Catesby, and Jasmini periclymeni of Sloane,) Lau¬ 
rel-leaved Ehrctia —the leaves of this species are oval, smooth, and 
entire; the flowers grow in loose bunches, and are -white, the fruit 
are small, roundish, red berries, though there is a variety with yel¬ 
low fruit. They are stove plants, and are propagated from seeds. 
I. do not learn that the fruit is eaten. 

EHRHARTA, a genus of the Hexandria Monogynia class of 
plants; the calix is a two-valved, abbreviated, and one-flow¬ 
ered glume; the corolla is a double glume, each two-valved; the 
exterior one compressed and scymetar-shaped, transversely 
wrinkled and gashed at the base; there are six stamina, three on 
each side the pistil in a parallel line; the stigma is simple, com¬ 
pressed, four-tufted and torn at the top. I have seen no far¬ 
ther account of this genus. 

ELiEAGNUS, Oleaster Wild Olive , or Dutch Myrtle , a genus of 
the Tetrandria Monogynia class, and 16th Natural Order, Caly- 
ciflora; it has no corolla; the calix is bell-shaped above the fruit, 
has four segments, and the drupa is bell-shaped, and below the 
calix. There are 3 species. 

1. E: Lanceolatis, (Olea Sylvestris of C. B.) Wild Olive , a 
native deciduous tree of Bohemia, Spain, Syria, be. it grows near 
twenty feet high, the branches are smooth, and of a brown colour, 
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the preceding years shoots are white and downy; the leaves are 
spear-shaped, and two or three inches long, and three quarters 
broad, the leaves are silvery white, particularly their under side, 
and are as soft as sattin to the touch; this tree is valued mostly 
for its elegant leaves, as the flowers make no figure, they are 
small and white, and possessed of a strong scent; they are succeed¬ 
ed by fruit, which much resembles an Olive—there is a variety 
with yellow flowers. 

2 . E: Rotundis, Broad-leaved Wild Olive , a native of Ceylon 
attains a height of about fourteen feet, the young branches are 
round and smooth, and covered with a whitish bark; the leaves are 
broad, oval, spotted, hoary underneath, and grow on short footstalks; 
the flowers are small, yellowish, and succeeded by oval, smooth, 
fruit, the size of an Olive. Mr. Miller mentions a narrow-leaved 
wild Olive with a small, roundish, acrid fruit, which we take to be 
a variety of this species. 

3. E: Elliptic s, Prickly Wild Olive, a native of Egypt, at¬ 
tains a height of ten or twelve feet, the young shoots are downy 
and armed with thorns, which come out from the base of the footstalks 
of the leaves; the leaves are elliptical, downy, and grow irre¬ 
gularly; the flowers and fruit are like the former. They are stove 
plants and easily propagated by seeds or cuttings. • 
EL-EOCARPUS, a genus of the Polyandria Monogynia class, and 

59th Natural Order, Dubii Orclines; the calix is Pentaphyllous; 
the corolla has five iacerated petals, and the fruit is a plum, with 
a wrinkled kernel. 

ELAIS, Wild Malabar Palm, a genus of the Iiexandria, Trigynia 
class, and 1st Natural Order, Palmer, the male calix consists of 
six leaves; the corolla is cloven in six parts; the stamina are six; 
the female calix and corolla same asmaie; the stigma three; the 
fruit is a fibrous plum, with a three valved nut or kernel. 
ELASTIC RESIN, or Indian Rubber, See Jat.ro/iha. 

ELA l'E, a genus of the Triandria Monogynia class, and 1st Natu¬ 
ral Order, Pa mx; there is neither male nor/female calix; the 
corolla of both hath three petals; the male flowers have three 
stamina; the female one pistil, and the fruit is an oval, accumi- 
nated plum. 

EL A TER I CM. See Cucumis Agrestis. 

ELATINE, Water-wort, &c. See Antirrhinum Flatine. 

ELAl'OSTEMA, a genus of the Monoecia Pentandria class; the 
male flowers have no calix; the corolla is quinquepartite; there 
are female flowers on the the same plant, these have neither calix 
nor corolla; the pericarpium is a very small, oblong, bivalved, 
one-seeded capsule; the seeds are single and egg-shaped. 
ELDER. See Sambucus. 

ELECAMPANE’ See Inula. 

ELEPH AN P’S FOOT. See Elephantopus. 

ELEPilAN P’S HEAD. See Wiinanthus. 

ELEPtlAN POPLJS, Elephant'* Foot a genus of the Syngenesia 
Polygamia Segregata class, and 49th Natural Order, Composite:; 
the receptacle is naked, the corolla is divided into rive segment-.; 
the calix is imbricated, and the pappus has several amst». There 
are 2 species—Mr. Miller says three. 
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1. E: Caroliniana, (E: Tomentosis of Lin.)' Downy-leaved 
Carolina Elephant's Foot Mr. Miller considers this as a weed grow¬ 
ing naturally in South-Carolina; it is a biennial plant, the stalks are 
upright, firm, very branching, and about a foot high, the radical 
leaves are large, oval, nervose, wooly, lie on the ground, and resem¬ 
ble much an Elephant’s foot; the stalk leaves are smaller, narrower, 
and more acute-pointed; the flowers come out by pairs from the 
ends of the branches, having along, four-leaved involucrum; they 
are small, and of but little beauty. 

2. E: Sc AB..R, liough-leuved Elephant's Foot , an indigenous peren¬ 
nial, growing naturally in \ irginia, Florida, &c. the stalks are erect, 
branching, and about a foot and a half high; the leaves are oval, ob¬ 
long, serrated, very rough, and the radical ones lie flat on the 
ground; the flowers come out in small heads, and are of a pale 
purple colour, and blow in July. 

3 . E: Sinuato, Sinuate-leaved Elephant's Foot , mentioned by 
Mr. Miller as being common in Jamaica. They are propagated 
from seeds. 

ELEUTHERIA, or Cascarilla. See Croton. 

ELlCHitYSUM, Cat's Foot , or Cassidona. See Gnaphalium. 
ELL1SIA, a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia class of plants, 
and 28th Natural Order, Lurida; the corolla is monopetalous 
and funnel-shaped; the berry fleshy and containing two cells; 
there are two seeds, muiicated or set with small raised points, 
the one higher than the other. 

ELEUSINE. See Cynosurus. 

ELM. See Ulmus. 

ELODEA, a genus of the Triandria Monogynia class of plants; 
the calix and corolla are six parted; the segments are oblong and 
oval. There is but species, a native of the watery parts of Ca¬ 
nada. 

E: Canadensis, Canada Elodea , the stalk is herbaceous, the 
leaves are verticillate by threes, the foiioles are oblong and obtuse; 
the flowers come out irregularly, and are single. 

ELODES, See Hypericum. 

ELVELA, a genus of the Cryptogamia Fungi class of plants; the 
fungi is top-shaped, or Tike an inverted cone. 

ELY ML'S, Lyme Grass, isfe. a genus of the Tetrandria Digynia 
class, and 4th Natural Order, Gramina; the involucrum consists 
of two leaves, and the spiculx are double. There are twelve 
species. 

1 . E: Arenarius, Sea Lyme, or Lime Grass , a perennial and 
native of Europe, it grows on the Sea Coast, and flowers in the 
months of July and August; the leaves are of a glaucous white 
colour, broad at bottom; and diminish gradually to a point, the stalks 
are round, hollow, jointed, and are sheathed with the lower part 
of the leaves, which grow singly at the joints; thefloweis aiepro- 
duced from the tops of the stalks in long, erect downy spikes, and 

Flow in May and June. . . , 

Domestic uses. This plant is of essential service on the coast, 
for preventing the encroachments ol the sea, in which respect it 
saves millions of florins to the Dutch, w ho cultivate it with great 
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industry. Its mealy seeds and roots have in times of scarcity been 
converted into bread, and the grass itself while young, affords pro¬ 
per food for cattle, except sheep, which refuse it. Dr. Withering 
questions whether it may not be advantageously employed in form¬ 
ing ropes, in the same manner as the Stipa Tenacissima, or Tough 
Feather Grass , is manufactured in Spain. 

2. E: Carolinianus, (E: Virginicus of Mich.) Carolina Lime 
Grass, or Virginian Barley , a native of Carolina and Virginia, the 
leaves are narrow, pointed, and 8 or 10 inches iong; the stalk is round 
hollow and jointed, and about afoot high; the Bowers are produced 
from the tops of the stalks in erect spikes, and blow in July. 

3. E: Pennsylvania, P ennsulvanian Lyme Grass , with leaves 
broadest at bottom, pointed, striated and a foot long; the stalks are 
round, hollow and jointed; two or three feet high, and the Bowers 
appear in pendulent, spreading spikes. 

4. E: Triticum, Siberian Wheat, the leaves resemble the cul¬ 
tured wheat, but their height is only a foot and a half; the stalks 
about three feet; the flowers appear in long, bearded, pendulent 
spikes. 

5. E: Secalinubi, Canada Secale Grass , the leaves are long, 
narrow and pointed; the stalks are upright and three or four feet 
high, round, hollow and jointed; the flowers appear in nodding 
spikes. 

6. E: Aristatus, Bearded Wheat Grass, a native of Europe, 
the leaves are narrow and pointed; the stalks and flowers are 
like the foregoing. I have not found the others particularised—they 
are propagated from seeds or by parting the roots. 

ELYTRARIA, a genus of the Diandria Monogynia class of plants, 

the calix is cut into five deep segments; the tube of the corolla 
is narrow, the faux transverse, the limb nearly double lipped, and 
has 5 fissures; the segmentsare nearly equal, obtuse and elleptical. 
the two superior ascending, and the three inferior spreading; the 
pericarpium is a roundish, oblong, two-celled, tvvo-valved cap- 
. sule, and the seeds are small. There is but one species enume¬ 
rated by Michaux, who observes that it hath great affinity to the 
genus Justicia, which see. 

^ irgata, a native elegant plant, growing in the low grounds 
of Carolina, the lower leaves of which are large, entire, nervous, 
smooth, and the edges waved or serrated; the stalk,or rather scape 
is closely jointed, at each of which is inserted a pair of small, erect 
acute-pointed leaves, which embrace the same with their base; the 
flowers terminate the scape in imbricate spikes, the general cha¬ 
racters of which indicate their structure. 

EMBO I IiRIUM, a genus of the Tetrandia Monogynia class of 
plants; there is no calix; the corolla consists of four linear, 
oblique petals; the pericarpium isa round,unilocular follicle, sharp¬ 
ened at both ends; the seeds are four or five in number, egg- 
^ shaped and compressed. 

EMPEIRUM, Berry bearing Heath, a genus of the Dioecia Tri- 
andna class, and 54th Natural Order, Miscellanea the calix of 
both male and female consists of three segments, and the corol¬ 
la oi three petals; the female has nine styli, and the berry con¬ 
tains nine seeds. There are two species. 


1. E: Nigrum, Procumbent berry-bearing Heath, Black Cross 
berries, or Crake berries, an indigenous perennial plant, growing on 
moist mountains, and elevated heaths, in the driest and most barren 
lands, as well as in bogs and moorlands of Canada, & c . the stalks 
are woody, slender, tough, of a reddish colour, and lie on the ground; 
the leaves are numerous, narrow, firm, usually grow by threes or 
fours, and are of a dark green colour; the flowers come out in plen¬ 
ty from the sides of the branches, they are small, of a greenish 
white colour. It flowers in the months of April and May, and pro¬ 
duces black berries, about the size of the Juniper, and full of a 
purple juice. 

Domestic uses. The berries are eaten by the Highlanders; but 
if taken in large quantities, they occasion violent head aches, hence 
they are more proper for grouse. Heath Cocks are very fond 
of, and feed much upon them. The plant is not relished by goats, 
and is totally refused by horses, cows and sheep—If boiled with 
Alum they impart a purplish dye. 

t 2. Candidis, Upright berry-bearing Heath , a perennial, and na¬ 
tive of Lusitanica; the stalks are upright, woody brittle, branching, 
afoot and a half high, and covered with a dark coloured bark; the 
leaves are numerous, short, narrow, and grow usually by threes; 
the flowers are small, and are succeeded by very white transparent 
berries. They are propagated by layers and seeds, and require a 
moist soil. 

ENCHANTER’S NIGHTSHADE. See Circaa. 

ENDIVE. See Cichorium. 

ENULiE. CAMPANE. See Helenium. 

EPACRIS, a genus of the Pentandria Monogyhia class of plants, 
the calix is a five parted perianthium; the corolla monopetalous 
and tubular; the stamina five very short filaments; the pericar- 
pium is a roundish, depressed, five celled, five valved, gaping 
capsule, the seeds are numerous and very small. 

EPHEDRA, the Sea Grape, or Shrubby Horsetail, a genus of the 
Dioecia Monadelphia Glass, and 51st natural Order, Coni/era; 
the ealix of the amentum of the male and female is divided into 
segments, the corolla is wanting in both; the stamina are se¬ 
ven; there are two pistils and two seeds, covered with a kind of 
cup berry. There are two species, though Mr. Miller enume¬ 
rates six. 

1. E: Distachya, Shrubby Horsetail, a native of the south of 
France and Spain, is an evergreen, and attaining a height of five or 
six feet, the bark of the stem is rough, and of a dirty colour—this 
shrub branches out, and the branches are jointed and hollow, these 
branches send forth smaller, which are called the leaves, these are 
jointed, grow opposite by pairs, are alternately produced at every 
joint by pairs in opposite directions, and thus branch out in that, 
singular horsetail manner to a great length; male and female flow¬ 
ers will be found on different plants, they are small, and of a yellow 
colour. 

2. E: Monostachta, Lesser Sea Horsetail. 3. E; Anaeuris, 

Climbing Sea Horsetail. 4. E: Arborescens, Tree-like Horsetail.. 
5. E: Cretica, Candy Horsetail; and 6. Orikntalis, Taller 
VOL. I* 3 Y 
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Eastern Horsetail , with hard, thick branches. They are all leafless 
plants, and onlv admitted into Botanic Gardens—they have not been 
discovered to possess any Medical virtues. They are propagated 
by oflse's in a moist soil. See Equisetum. 

EPilEMERLM, Virginia Sfiiderwort , or Flower of a day. See 

T udescanteu. 

EPIBA fERIvJM, a genus of the Monoecia Hexandria class of 
plants; the calix of the male is a double perianthium, the out¬ 
ward one with six leaves, very small, the inner one three leaved, 
and three times larger than the former, with egg-shaped leaves; 
the corolla has six petals smaller than the interior calix, and 
roundish; the stamina are six crooked, capillary filaments. long 
as t:ie petals, having roundish antherie—the calix and corolla of 
the female same as the male; the pericarpium consists of three 
roundish, monospermous plums, the seed is a kidney-shaped, 
compressed nut, somewhat furrowed. 

EPI DEN DRUM, Vamtla , a genus of the Gynandria Diandria 
class, and 7th Natural Order, Orchid&; the spathic are vague; the 
spadix is simple, there is no perianthium; the corolla consists of 
five oblong, extremely long patent petals; the nectarium is top¬ 
shaped, tubular at tnebase, plain on the backside of tne petals, 
and has an oblique, bifid top, the upper lip is short and trilid, the 
lower lip is drawn out into a long point; the pericarpium is a very 
long, taper, fleshy pod, the seeds are numerous and very small. 
There are 30 species. 

1 . E: Scandens, (Vanillus pipens, B e. of Pluke.) Vanilla , or 
Vanilloc . a parasitical piant growing on trees in both tne Indies, the 
stalk of this plant is thick, jointed, full of juice, strikes root into 
the bark of old trees in the manner of Ivy, and arrives to a great 
height; the leaves are oval, oblong, spear-shaped, smooth, of a shin¬ 
ing green colour, and grow on short footstalks; the flowers are pro¬ 
duced from the wings of the leaves along the sides of the branches, 
they are of a greenish white, or yellow colour, succeeded by pods, 
as before mentioned, and which have a fine aromatic odour. 

Part used. The seeds. 

Sensible firo/icrtics. 1 aste oily, a fragrant odour similar to that 
of the Peruvian Balsam, when the fresh pods are opened they ex¬ 
hale such powerful fragrance as to intoxicate the person employed 
in opening them. 1 * 

Medical virtues. Resolvent and corroborant. They are said to 
adoid leiief in flatulency, and to promote the digestion of the oily 
matter contained in Cocoa, or Chocolate. If too freely used, Va¬ 
nilla produces similar symptoms with other narcotics, though exhi- 
lerating at first, like opium; its effects are succeeded by uncommon 
debility and relaxation of the nerves. 

Domestic uses. They are chiefly used in domestic economy for im¬ 
parting an agreeable flavour to Chocolate, in the proportion of one 
gram to an ounce—and to Tobacco lor Segars, &c. See 

Mte. There are many species of this genus which it appears can¬ 
not be cultivated in England; they are however raised by seeds and 
cuttings, and just live long enough to show what they are. In Cs*.< 
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rolina we have a plant, the leaves of which when near dried, possess 
the fine flavour of Vanilla, hence it is by some called Vanilla Leaf .; 
indian Tobacco, Wild Melilot, &c. It is also used in Segars, &c. 

K1 1G.EA, Trailing Arbutus , a genus of the Decandria Monogy- 
nia class, and 18th Natural Order, Bicornes; the calix is a double 
permanent perianthium, the outer is composed of three oval, 
spear-shaped, sharp pointed leaves, the inner longer, erect and 
divided into five spear shaped, accumulated segments; the co¬ 
rolla is one hj pocrateriforme petal; the tube is cylindrical, hairy 
within, and a little longer than the calix; the limb is patent and 
divided into five oval, oblong parts; the pericarpium is a sub- 
globose, depressed, five cornered capsule, containing five cells; 
the seeds are many and roundish; the receptacle is large and di- 
vivided into five parts. There is but one species a native of 
South-Carolina, Virginia, Canada, 8cc. 

E: Rfpens, (Memecylum of Michel. Arbutus of Gronov: Py- 
rol e of Pluke.) Trailing Arbutus , a perennial plant, the stalks are 
ligneous, lie on the ground and strike root at the joints; the leaves 
are oval, oblong, undivided, rough, waved on their edges, and grow 
on long, slender footstalks; the flowers come out from the ends of 
the branches in loose bunches, their colour is white, and are suc¬ 


ceeded by fruit resembling strawberries—these plants propagate 
themselves by striking root at the joints. See Arbutus, Pyroa. isle. 
EPILOBIUM, the Willow Herb , a genus of the Octandria Mono- 
gynia class, and 17th Natural Order, Culycanthevue; the calix is 
divided into four segments, and the corolla consists of four pe¬ 
tals; the capsule is oblong and below the flower, and the seeds 
pappous. There are 13 species. 

1 . E: R amosum, Great hairy, or large-flowered Willow herb, or 
Codlings and Cream , a native of the United States, is a perennial 
plant, growing in moist hedges, the banks of brooks, rivers and 
lakes; the stalks are upright, firm, branching, brittle and about four 
feet high; the leaves are spear-shaped, serrated, decurrent, hoary, 
of a whitish green, soft to the touch, and remarkable for emitting 
a scent like coddled apples; the flowers are produced from the ends 
of the stalks, and are of a reddish purple colour, There is a vari¬ 
ety called the Small-flowered hairy Willow herb, which is inferior 

t0 I)lmestic uses. The young tops of this vegetable possesses a de¬ 
licate odour, resembling that of scalded codlings, but which is so 
transitory that after they have been gathered live minutes, their 
fraerance is entirely dissipated. This herb according to Bedl¬ 
am remarkably absorbs the inflammable air generated in moist si¬ 
tuations, so that it deserves to be cultivated in the neighborhood of 
dwellings on marshes and about mill ponds, both on account of its 
useful property, and its large, beautiful purple flowers. Horses, 
sheep and goats eat the plant-Cows do not relish it, hogs totally 

‘^'e/angustifolium, Rose bay Willow herb, or French Wil- 
low * is also a perennial, and native of Canada, frequent in woods 
and hedges, where its rose coloured flowers appear from June till 
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August. There are also two principal varieties of this species, the 
White, and the Red French Willow, distinguished by their stalks, 
leaves, I c. in the White variety the stalks are of a pale green, 
but in the Red, are of a purplish colour; the leaves are long, narrow, 
terminate in a point, and much resemble those of the Willow Tree; 
the flowers aie produced in long spikes, are large, finely arranged 
on their several pedicles, and are the most beautiful of all the spe¬ 
cies of this genus. They are cultivated to adorn chimneys, flow¬ 
er pots, &c. 

Domestic uses. The suckers of the roots when properly dressed 
afford a wholesome dish; though an infusion of the leaves produces 
intoxicating effects. The inhabitants of Kamtschatka brew a kind 
of ale from the pith of this plant, which they convert into vinegar, 
and the down with which its seeds abound, has in combination 
with cotton or fur, been advantageously manufactured into stock¬ 
ings, and other articles of wearing apparel—this fibrous substance 
may also be profitably employed as a material for making paper. 

3. E: LaNceolata-ovatjs, Broad-leaved Willow herb, or Siberian 
Willow , a perennial, and attains a height of about six feet; the 
leaves are spear-shaped, oval, downy, soft and grow alternate; the 
flowers reddish purple. 

4. E: Montanum, or Smooth-leaved Willow herb, a perennial 
and native of Europe, it attains a height of a foot and a half; the 
leaves are oval, spear-shaped, indented, smooth and opposite; 
the flowers are purplish. 

5. E: Tetragonum, or JVarrow-leaved Willow herb, a perennial 
and native of Carolina, hath slender, square stalks, narrow, spear- 
shaped, indented leaves, though there is a variety with larger leaves; 
flowers are small, and of a beautiful red. 

6 . E: Palustre, or Marsh Willow herb, a native of Europe, 
hath also square stalks; the leaves are spear-shaped, entire and 
opposite; the flowers are of a reddish colour, with the petals in¬ 
dented. 

7. E: Alpinum, Mountain Willow Shrub , a native of the Alps, 
hath a creeping stalk, which strikes root and spreads greatly; the 
leaves are oval, spear-shaped, smooth and entire; the flowers are 
small and bifid. I have found no account of the remaining species, 
except they are among those of the genus Lysimachia. These 
plants propagate themselves from their roots, and are not calculat¬ 
ed for gardens, growing wild and plentifully. 

EPIMED1UM, Barren wort , a genus of the Tetrandia Monogynia 
class, and 24th Natural Order, Corydalis ; it has four cap-shaped 
nectaria lying upon the petals; the corolla consists of four petals; 
and the calix is caducous. 1 here is but one species, a native of 
Germany. It hath creeping roots, and soon spreads a considerable 
distance; the footstalks ot the radical leaves are long and divided 
into three blanches at top, each ot which supports three heart- 
shaped folioles, that are rigid, sharp pointed, of a pale green 
colour on their upper side, and hoary or whitish underneath; the 
flower stalks are round, woody, firm, often crooked, and about 
a foot high, the flowers are produced from the tops of the stalks, 
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on footstalks, each of which supports three flowers, except near 
the extiemity, where there are sometimes only two, and one 
flower alone usually crowns the top; they are small, but very ele¬ 
gant, their colour is purple, with a mixture ot yellow and bright 
red—it is propagated by parting the roots. 

EQUISETUM, Home Tail, a genus of the Cryptogamia Filicis 
class, and 5 I st Natural Order, Conifer xi the fructification is 
disposed on an oblong spike, and of an orbicular figure. There 
are eight species. 

1 . E: Syi^vaticum, or Wood Horse Tail, grows in moist and 
shady places, in the vicinity of rivers and on boggy soils, it flowers 
in the months of April and May—it is a perennial plant, having 
round, channelled stalks, two feet high, composed of manv tubular 
joints, inserted into one another; the leaves are long, slender, brist- 
ley, and grow in bunches opposite each other at the joints; the 
fructifications are produced in spikes from the tops of the stalks, 
from April till June. Horses eat it with avidity, and in some parts 
of Sweden it is collected for the purpose of serving them for win¬ 
ter food. 

2 . E: Arvf.nsis, Common; or Corn Horse Tail, grows in wet 
meadows and moist corn fields, it is a most troublesome weed in 
pastures; the stalks are numerous, jointed and a foot and a half high; 
the leaves are long, thick, jointed and angular, very rough to the 
touch; the fructifications are found on naked stalks in March or 
April. It is seldom touched by cows unless pressed by hunger, 
when it occasion an incurable Diarrhoea) it is eaten with impunity 
by horses, but is noxious to sheep. This rough grass is employed 
for cleaning and polishing tin vessels—it is also used for tanning 
leather. 

3. E: Palustre, Marsh Horse Tail, or Paddock Tifie, which 
flourishes in marshy and watery places, flowers in the months of 
June and July—it is not so strong as the preceding species, but 
is equally prejudicial to Cows; it is also very troublesome in drains 
within which it vegetates, and forms both stems and roots several 
yards in length, whereby the course of the water is interrupted and 
the drains often totally obstructed. 

4. E: Hyemale, Rough Horse tail, Shave grass, Pewter -wort, ox 
Dutch Rushes , is found in marshy, watery soils, and flowers in the 
months of July and August; the stalks are round, tubular, jointed, 
striated, rough, thickish at the base, obtusely pointed, naked, two 
or three feet high, and of a brownish purple near the bottom. There 
are several varieties, all of which are very rough, whence the vul¬ 
gar names. This species is wholesome food for horses, but is hurt¬ 
ful to cows and disagreeable to sheep. 

Domestic uses. It is chiefly employed by Turners and Cabinet 
Makers for polishing their work, and by Dairy Maids for cleaning 
their Pails and other wooden utensils. 

5. E: Fluviatile. or River Horsetail, this the grandest of all 
the species of Horse tail, the stalks are numerous, thick, striated, 
hollow, jointed, and four or five feet high; the leaves are long, bristly, 
striated, eight or ten inches long, and grow twenty or thirty toge¬ 
ther in close whorls, round the stalks at every joint; the fructifica- 
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tion is found at the tops of the naked stalks in the form of oval 
spikes. 

6. E: Limosum, or Smooth Horse tail, hath simple, smooth and 
naked stalks; the fructifications are found in oblong- spikes at the top 
of the stalks in June. 

7. E: Scirpoxdes, Canada Horse tail, hath simple, small and 
bristly stalks; the fructifications are found in little, short, black 
heads at the tops of the stalks. Those who are desirous to propa¬ 
gate them, may by planting the roots in a moist, shady place. 
ERANTHEMUM, a genus of the Diandria Monogynia class, and 

59th Natural Order, Dnbii Ordinis; the calix is divided into five 
segments; the tube is filiforme, and the stigma is simple. There 
is but one species, a native of .Ethiopia. 

ERIANTHUS. In treating of the Anihoxanthum, or Vernal grass, 
we mentioned Mr. Walter as having enumerated a species under 
the title of A: Giganteum, which is the species referred by Mr. 
Michaux to the present genus, of which he gives 2 species. 

1 . E: Saccharoides, Sugar grass, an indigenous perennial, 
growing naturally in Canada and Florida, the culm attains a height 
of from 6 to 9 feet; the sheathing leaves are crowded, woeiy, and 
bearded. It produces its flowers in the same manner as the com. 
mon SugarCane, but much closer, and to which it hath near af¬ 
finity. 

2. E: Brevibarbis, also a native Carolina, &c. the sheathing 
leaves are somewhat hairy, and the flowers are produced in panicles. 
See Anthoxanthum. 

ERICA, or Heath, a genus of the Octandria Monogynia class, and 
18th Natural Order, Bicornes; the calix consists of four leaves, 
and the corolla of four segments; the filaments are inserted into 
the receptacle, the antherae are bifid, and the capsule has four 
cells. There are 100 species, one or two of which are to be seen 
in the Botanic Garden of South-Carolina. 

1. E: Vulgaris, Common Heath, or Bing, a perennial and native 
of Europe, it grows on Heaths and in woods, the stalk is w oody 
tough slender, very branching, and abut two feet high; the leaves, 
are small, oblong triquetrous, erect and opposite; the flowers come 
out from the sides of the branches, they are small and of a bright 
red colour, often inclining to a purple, though there is a variety 
with white flowers. 

Domestic uses In the island of Islay, in the West of Scotland a 
wholesome ale is prepared by brewing one part of malt and tw'O 
parts of the young tops of Pleath, to which hops are occasionally ad¬ 
ded. In England, the common Heath is employed in making 
brooms and faggots, which last are used either as fuel in ovens, 
or for filling up drains before they are covered; the stalks and tops 
are of considerable service in tanning leather, especially for soles, 
and if woolen cloth be boiled in alum water, and afterwards in strong 
decoction of the tops oi Heath, it will acquire a fine Orange colour. 
Horses, Sheep and Goats eat the the tender shoots, and Bees are 
very partial to this species. 
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rw‘| E ; ? ,NE * K \< Mri'-leavcd Heath, the stalks are many, slen: 1 
del, ligneous, tough, hardly a foot high; the leaves are very small 
grow by threes, and the flowers grow in purple spikes. 7 ’ 

-Erl ETK.vLix, or Cross-leaved. Heath; hath a woody, branch¬ 
ing, nearly procumbent stem, the leaves are awl-shaped, a little 
nan y and spreading, they grow four round the stalk cross-ways: the 
flowers bright red. * * 

ei 4 i' M “ ltiflora > °r Fir-leaved Heath , hath shrubby, 
ender, tough stalks; leaves grow five together, they are mo- 
oerately long, narrow, pointed, and much resemble the common 
rir tree; the flowers are of a faint purple. 

5. E: Ciliaris, Rough-leaved Heath , hatha woody, branching- 
stem, covered with a blackish bark, the leaves are small, oblong 
rough, ciliated, refiexed on their edges, placed by threes, and the 
flowers come out in whorled bunches from the sides of the branches, 
are large, oval, and purple. 

6. E; Glabris, Portugal Heath , hath ligneous, tough stalks, 
covered with a pale brown bark, the leaves are short, smooth, grow 
by threes, and have a white, longitudinal line on their under side; 
the flowers are roundish and angular, come out in naked umbels! 
and are pale blue. 

7. E: HerbiCEv, Herbaceous Heath , hath herbaceous, slender 
stalks that lie on the ground, the leaves grow by threes, are small, 
triquetrous and spreading, the flowers are small, bell-shaped, and 
long in duration. 


8. E: Scop aria, S/ianish Heath , hath erect, tough, woody stalks, 
hoary, whitish branches, the leaves grow by threes, are small spread¬ 
ing and deciduous; the flowers grow in whorls, are of an herbace¬ 
ous colour, and bell-shaped, they sit close without any footstalks. 

9. E: ImbriCatis, Greenishliurple-Jlo'ivered Heath , hath a ligne¬ 
ous, tough, branching stalk, about a foot high; the leaves are ter- 
nate, spear-shaped, and lie over each other imbricatim; the flowers 
come out m spikes, are oval, all turned one way, and are of a green¬ 
ish purple. 

10 . E: Maxima, Tree Heath , a native of the South of Europe, 
the stem is erect, woody, branching, downy, and upwards of a yard 
high, the leaves are quaternate, narrow and spreading; the flow¬ 
ers come out in clusters, are oval and of a w hite colour—there is a 
variety of this species with red flowers; these are the largest and 
most beautiful of all the kinds of heath. 

11. E: Dilute purpureo, Pale / turple-Jlowered Heathy hath 
woody, branching stalks, which lie on the ground, the leaves grow 
five together; the flowers are oval, and of a pale purpie colour. 

12. E: Pi ocuMBt ns, Hungarian Heath, this is a small, procum¬ 
bent, ligneous plant, the leaves are quaternate, triangular, small, 
smooth and patent; the flowers of a pale red colour. 

13 . E: Cantabrica, Irish Heath , or Irish Whorts , a native of 
the Hibernian mountains, the stalks are shrubby, branching, hairy 
and covered with an iron coloured bark, the leaves are oval, spear- 
shaped, entire, slightly hairy, of a pale green on their uppei side, 
hoary underneath, and grow alternately on the branches; the flow- 
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«y 8 are produced in bunches, are moderately large, and are suc¬ 
ceeded by roundish berries containing the seeds. 

The remainingspecies are not enumerated, they are propagated by 
suckers, layers, cuttings, or by seeds, which is the best, though 
slowest method, most of them require a light, sandy earth, though 
some flourish most in soft, spungy ground. 

ERIGERON, or Sweet Flea Bane , a genus of the Syngenesia Po- 

lygamia Superflua class, and 49th Natural Order, Composites; the 

receptacle is naked, the pappus is hairy, and the radii of the 

corolla are linear and very narrow. There are 16 species. 

1. E: Can adens e, Canada Flea Banc , a native annual plant of the 
United States: It hath herbaceous stalks about a foot and a half 
high, and very hot and biting to the taste; the leaves are numerous, 
narrow, and much resemble those of Linaria; the flowers come 
out in panicles, are small and white, and blow in June. 

2. E: Acris, Blue Jfowcred F/ea bane, a perennial and native of 
Helvetia, hath hot, biting, yellow roots, erect stalks, spear-shaped 
leaves and pale blue flowers. 

3. E: Senecionis, (Senecionis minores vulgaris C. B.) Ground¬ 
sel from Buenos Ayres , hath purple stalks and flowers, and leaves of 
different figures. 

4. E: PHiLADELPHiGUM, Philadelphia Flea Bane , a perennial and 
native of Carolina, &c. the stalk is upright, a little branching, and 
grows a foot high; the leaves are spear-shaped, rough, slightly 
serrated, and embrace the stalk with their base; the flowers come 

out in bunches, the rays are white and the centre yellow_there is 

a variety with purple flowers. 

Medical virtues. It has acquired great reputation in the United 
States as a remedy in Calculous and Nephritic cases and Gout. 

5. E: Major, Viscous Erigeron , or Great sweet Fleabane, a pe¬ 
rennial and native of France, Spain and Italy, the stalk is about a 
yard high; the leaves are oval, oblong, hairy and sessile, and in 
warm weather exudes a viscous matter; the flowers are produced 
singly on long footstalks, are yellow and finely scented. 

6 . E: Alpina, Blue Alpine Flea Bane , a perennial and attains a 

height of about two feet) the leaves are long) spear-shaped andser- 
rated; the flowers are blue. r 

7. E: Tomentoso, Lapland Erigeron, is also a perennial and 
about nine inches high) the leaves are oblong spear-shaped) entire 
and whitish underneath; the flowers crown the top of each stalk 
are moderately large, yellowish and have hairy cups—there is a 
variety covered with purplish coloured rays. 

8. E: Gr ; mineis, Grass-leaved Erigeron, a perennial and native 
of Siberia, is about four inches high, the leaves are narrow, rough, 
ciliated and alternate: one flower only crowns the top of each stalk, 
and is white. 1 here is a variety without any stalk at all; the flow¬ 
er rising immediately from the root on a short footstalk. 

9. E: Tubiuosa, Tuberous rooted Flea Bane , a perennial and 
native of trance, the root is thick, fleshy and tuberous; stalks lig- 
neous short, tough, the leaves spear-shaped, entire, narrow and 
stiff; the flowers are yellow and blow in August 












10. E: Minor, Small Viscous Golden, Rod or Stinking Fled 
Fane, an annual and native of France, hath upright stalks, the 
leaves are spear shaped entire, a little hairy; sessile, alternate, 
glutinous and strongly scented, the flowers grow in small hunches 
and are pale yellow. 

1 1, L. Rubente, Sicilian Flea Fane , hath upright branching 
stalks, spear shaped, alternate leaves, and yellow' flowers whose 
footstalks are closely set with very small narrow recurved leaves. 

12. E: Yirginiana. Virginian Erigeron an indigenous annual plant 
with herbaceous stalks, the leaves are oval spear shaped, serrated, 
hairy, and when bruised emit an agreeable odour, the flowers grow 
in small tufts, and are whitish, there is a variety with yellow flowers. 

13. E: Africana, African Ilea / ane , Gape Erigeron or even- 

vial Stinking Groundsel , hath herbaceous hairy stalks, near four feet 
high, the leaves are spear shaped, retuse, narrow, sessile and grow 
in clusters, the flowers are of a golden yellow colour—This is a 
green house plant. » 

14. E: Divaricatum, Divaricate Erigeron, a native of the Illi¬ 
nois, is an annual, hath a branching stalk, the leaves are awl shap¬ 
ed, the flowers grow in panicles. 

15. E: Hyssopifolium, Hyssop leaved Erigeron, a native of the 
United States, the leaves are enlire and linear smooth on their sur¬ 
face, and ciliated on their edges, the flow ers also grow ip panicles. 

16. E: Pulchellum, a native of the mountainous parts of the 
United States, the stalk is simple and hairy, the radical leaves are 
oblong or wedge shaped, the stem leaves are distant, embrace the 
stalk with their base, the flowers are large, the rays numerous, and 
are of a whitish blue colour. They are propagedfrom seeds. 
ERINGO, See Eryngium. 

ERINUS, a genus of the Didynamia '\ngiospermia class of plants, 
and 40 natural order Persona tec, the caiix lias five leaves, the 
corolla five equal petals the lobes emarginated, the upper lip very 
short and reflexed, and the capsule has two cells. There are six 
species. 

1. E: RvCEMOsis (Ageratum of other authors) Atjiine Erinus , 
a perennial and native of Holland, the radical leaves are small, 
oblong, serrated, grow in tufts and lie on the gtound, the stalk 
is about two inches high, the flowers come out from the tops in 
loose erect bunches, their colour is purple, though theie is a va¬ 
riety with white flowers. 

Of the remaining species we have learnt nothing fuither, than 
their growing from two to four inches high, and ate adoined with 
white or purple flowers. They are the same or nearly allied to the 
o-enus Ageratum which see. They are propagated by seeds. 
ERIOCAULON, a genus of the Triandria trigy nia, Michaux says 
Monoecia Triandria class, and 6 natural order Ensatx. the com¬ 
mon caiix has an imbricated, capitulum, it has three equal pe¬ 
tals, and the stamina are above the germen. llieie aie live 

species, three of them natives ol Carolina. 

1 E- Anceps (E Villosum of Mich.) a native of Carolina; the 
leaves are short, awl-shaped, linear and hairy, the scape is furies 

od and hairy, the flowers are sooty. 

I. 3 Z 
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2. E: Decangulark, (E Gnaphalodes of Mich.) also a native 
of Carolina, the scape is marked with ten furrows, the leaves are 
awl-shaped, smooth and short, the flowers are of a silvery white. 

3. E: Skrotinum, (E: Decangulere of Mich:) a native of the 
United States, the scape is like the former, the leaves are grass 
like, the flowers numerous. 

4. E: Peli.ucidum, a native of Canada, the leaves are smooth, 
short, awl-shaped, channelled, pellucid, and have five veins, stem 
solitary and terminated by a small apple form head. 

5. E: Flavidulum, a native of Carolina, the culm has five 
streaks, finely downed, the leaves are short, awl or sword-shaped, 
the culm is terminated by a convex head. 

ERIGCEPHALUS.a genusof theSvngenesiapoIygamia necessaria 
class, and 49 Natural Order Com/iosita, the receptacle is some¬ 
what hairy; it has no pappus, the calix consist of six equal petals, 
and there are five floscules in the radius. There are 2 species. 

1. E: Sempervirens; (Abrotanu Afric: of Walk:) AfricanErio- 
re/ihalus attains a height of about four feet, the stalk is woody, 
the leaves are produced in clusters, they are white, wooly, some 
of them entire white, others are divided into three or five digitated 
parts, they are scented, and when bruised emit a strong odour, the 
flowers are produced in roundish bunches, are white with a tinge of 
led or purple. 

2. E: Racemosis, Racemose F.riocefihalus a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, hath a woody stalk, the leaves are narrow, undivi¬ 
ded and of a silvery whiteness, when bruised small like southernwood 
the flowers grow in loose spikes. They are propagated by cuttings. 
ERIOPHORUM, Cotton Grass,a genus of the Triandria Monogy- 

nia Class, and 3d Natural Order Calamarie , thegluma ispaleace- 
ous and imbricated on each side, the corolla is wanti g, there 
is but one seed surrounded by long down, there are five species. 

1. E: Angustifolium, Common Colton Grass, Mo r jrgrass, Moss- 
cro/is or Many Headed Cotton Grass, a. perennial and native of Europe, 
growing chiefly on marshes and bogs, the leaves are grassy, fiat, 
pointed, and six or eight inches long, the stalks are round, smooth, 
rushy, and about a foot high, the flowers are produced in spiked 
panicles, and when the seeds are ripe the heads are covered with a 
considerable quantity of soft downy matter of the purest cottony 
whiteness. 

Domestic uses. Poor people stuff their pillows with the wooly 
down of this plant, and also employ it in making wick for candles. 
It is also uselul to support cattle in the early part of spring before 
the other grasses are sufficiently grown. 

2. E: Polyst achion, or Broad-leaved Cotton Grass , also grows 
in marshy and boggy land of Canada, the stalk is leafy, the leaves 
plain and spreading, the flowers are produced in spikes; large 
tracts ol ground are sometimes covered with the white downy fi¬ 
bres oi this plant, which flowers from April to June, and represents 
the snowy field of winter, cattle have died eating this species, large 
conglobate masses have often been found in the stomach, formed 
of tiie hairy seed vessels, it would be well therefore to collect the 
down in order to prevent cattle coming at it—and as it may be con¬ 
verted into the following useful purposes it isan object tocollect it, viz 
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Domestic Uses. In combination with Sheep’s wool, or common 
cotton, it may be spun in a very strong and uniform yarn for any 
puipose, either of knitting or weaving, , 

3. E: Vaginatum, (Hudsonianum of Michaux?.) Hare's tail 
i a n ative of the United States; the stalks are round, striated, 

and surrounded by many leaves at the bottom; the leaves are slen- 
der, rushy, sharp pointed and grow in clusters at the crown of the 
root; the flowers come out in spikes. 

4. E: Cyperinum, (Scirpus eriophorum of Michaux,) Mary¬ 
land Cotton Grass , a native of Carolina; the leaves are narrow, 
grassy, and six or eight inches long; the stalks are taper, aud adorn¬ 
ed with leaves to the very top; the flowers come out in loose, branch¬ 
ing panicles, are wooly and of a reddish yellow colour. 

5- E: ViRGiNicuM, Virginian^ Cotton Grass , a native of Canada, 
and Carolina, the leaves are grassy, flat and sharp pointed; the stalks 
are taper, compressed and garnished with leaves half their length; 
the flowers grow in close compact panicles, covered with a soft mat¬ 
ter, at first of a gold or yellow colour, but afterwards brown. They 
are propagated from seeds sown in boggy grounds. 

ERI TH ALIS, a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia class, and 59th 
Natural Order, Dubii Or dines; the calix is bladder or pitcher¬ 
shaped; the corolla has five leaves, and the berry ten inferior cells. 
ERODIUM. See Geranium. 

ERUCA, or Whits Rocket. See Brassica , S/i.7. 

ERVUM, Lentil , Tares , or Bitter Vetch, a genus of the Diadelphia 
Decandria class, and 32d Natural Order, Papilionacect; the calix 
consists of five segments, of an ecpial length with the corolla. 
There are six species, all annuals. 

J. E: Solonjensis, or Spring Tare , a native of Europe, the 
stalks are weak, slender and divide into many branches; the 
leaves are pinnated, being composed of several pairol obtuse fo- 
lioles, which end in tendrils or claspers; laying hold of whatever 
comes near them: the footstalks of the flowers have also tendrils, 
each footstalk supports two or three flowers, succeeded by pods con¬ 
taining roundish cornered seeds. 

2. E: Tetraspermum, or Smooth Tare , also a native of Europe, 
the stalks are weak, slender, and little mure than a foot long; the 
leaves are small, pinnated and end in claspers; the flowers are small 
and bluish, and are succeeded by smooth pods. 

3. E: HntsuTUiu. or Corn Vetch , Wild or Hairy Tare, Tine Tare , 
or Rough podded Tare , grows in sandy cornfields, hedges and mea¬ 
dows, the leaves are pinnated, composed of four or five folioles, and 
the flowers are of a whiteish blue colour—although eatenjby horses. 
Cows, Goats and Sheep, it ought to be carefully eradicated, as dur¬ 
ing wet seasons whole crops of wheat have been overpowered ana 
their growth completely stifled by this pernicious weed. 

4. E: Lens, or Lentil, an useful exotic vegetable of the pulse 
kind, that has long been cultivated in Britain and other parts—It is 
an annual plant growing to the height of about 18 inches, the leaves 
are also pinnated and beautiful; it produces pale purple flowers 
which are succeeded by flat pods, containing two or three round 
seeds—these are used in soups, the flavour of which, is thus, much 
improved; the plant itself affords an excellent fodder tor cattle. 
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Note. Lentils are a strong flatulent food, and arc on that account 
no! wholesome to some constitutions, and are sometimes iatul to 
Horses. Mention is made of the French Lentil, or Tit la, it is in 
every respect a plant twice as large as the fourth, and is supposed to 
be a distinct'species, its long and numerous pods ripen lalt in 
an mm, and produce a new specie** ol pulse, which may be dressed 
in the same manner as the common Lentils. 

5 . E: Uniflori , One-flowered Lentil , hath weak, slender an¬ 
gular stalks, the leaves are pinnated, being composed ol about, 15 
pair of narrow loiioies, whir.h end in claspers; the flowers grow sing¬ 
ly, are ol a pale purple, and are succeeded by short pc'ds. 

6 . E: Akticulatis, Articulated Jirvum, or Bitter Vetch, a na¬ 
tive of France, the stalks are weak and angular, about a foot and a 
half high, the leaves are composed of fourteen or fifteen pair of 
nas row folioles, much like the common Vetch, onlv smaller; the 
flowers come out t \o or three together, are of a pale colour, mode¬ 
rately large, and succeeded bv jointed pods. '1 hey are propagated 
by seeds—This is also excellent food for cattle. For the other 
genus and species of Vetch, l ares, See. See Lathyrus — Orobua — 
Lathyroidea — Lefiium — -Vicia. 

ER \ NGIU M, Kryngo, Sea Folly, Button Snake Root , or Rattle 

Snake Weed, a genus of the Pentandria Digynia class, and 45th 

Natural Order, lJmbellatx; the flowers are capitated, and the 

receptacle is paleaceous. There are 11 species. 

1. E: Mar iimum, Sea Eryngo, is a perennial and native of Eu¬ 
rope, grows on the Sea shore, strikes its roots 20 feet deep in the 
soil, the radical ieaves are large, roundish, smuated, plicated, prick¬ 
ly, of a bluish white colour, and grow on stiff footstalks, those on 
the stalks are smooth, round, thick, lough, branching, of a bluish 
green colour, and grow to about a foot and a half high; the flow¬ 
ers come out from the ends of the branches in roundish, prickly 
heads, s ireminded by narrow, stiff, prickly leaves, which are dis¬ 
posed m a radiated manner, they are oi a whitish blue colour. 

Ran used. The root. 

Sensible firofierties. l’he root possesses no remarkable smell, but 
when chewed have a pleasing, and somewhat aromatic sweetness, 
as hath the leaves. 

Medical virtues, Stimulant, diuretic and aperient. It was for¬ 
merly esteemed an anti Scorbutic and Aphrodisiac, and is said to 
be efficacious in Gholic, S*one, Caravel, Cfonvulsions, Epilepsies, 
and for bites oi Serpents, however the virtues are too weak to be 
depended on as a medicine in these cases, although it is still as¬ 
serted it gives great ease to those afflicted with the cramp, Sic. The 
'candied root is still retained in the Shops. 

Domestic uses. The young flowering shoots when boiled, have 
the 11 avom oi Asparagus, and are an wholesome a cl nutritious sum¬ 
mer lood; the roots of this species are thick, pulpy, sweet, 
and nourishing, on which account, the Germans boil and eat them 
as a culinary vegetable, They are also employed in the city of 
Prague for extracting Soda, or Mineral Alkali, 

2 . ; Foist t dum, Stinking Enjngo, or Feocr Weed, an indigenous 
planty ^towing natuially in the United btates, the radical leaves are 
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narrow, sword-shaped, half a foot or more in length, of a light green 
cotour, striated, prickly, and of a strong, aisagiteble scent, ti.osc 
on the stalks are small, and cut into many parts; the stalks divide 
into many branches, and the flowers are produced in small head* 
from the ends, and are oi a bad white colour. 

Note. 1 his plant is an admirable febrifuge, which occasions its 
being called the Fever weed: it is also of great force against the 
bite of Serpents. 1 am apt to conclude that the three species, Foe- 
tidum , Yucci/olium, and Aquatieum, possess similar virtues; and are 
used indiscriminately in the United States, as Button Snake Boot. 

3. E: Aquat cum, Water Fryngo, an indigenous plant, grow¬ 
ing naturally in the maritime and inundated parts ol eolith- C aro¬ 
lina, the stalk is hollow, the radical leaves are lanceolate and a lit¬ 
tle indented, the stem leaves are linear, cut on their edges, and ser¬ 
rated; the flowers are produced in small, oval, chatty heads. Pro¬ 
fessor Barton ranks thisspeciesamong the general stimulants, which 
he observes acts more especially as a sudorific. it is nearly allied 
in its qualities to the Contrayerva ol the shops; it is one of the me¬ 
dicines of our Southern Indians—they use the decoction.” 

4. E: Y u^ciFbLiUM, (E: Glaciiatis of Linn.) Fulton Snake Booty 
Battle Snake Weed, or Virginian Fryngo, an indigenous perennial, 
growing naturally in South-Carolina, ike. the radical leaves are nar¬ 
row,long, gladiated, serrated, prickly,and grow many together liom 
the root, in the manner of some of the lucres, or Adam's Aeedles; 
those on the stalks are small and slightly indented; the stalks are 
strong, simple, grow to about a loot high, and send forth many 
footstalks near the lop; the flowers are produced in small heads hom 
the ends of these, and are of a bluish white colour, and blow m 
June. The reader is requested to see Button Snake Root. 

5. E: Yulgakk, oi’Campesthk, Common Fryngo, a perennial 
and native of Europe, hath a thick, fleshy root, black or, the outside 
white within, and strikes deep into the ground, the radical leaves 
are pinnated, divided into three principal parts, serrated and 
prickly on their edges, the stalks are round, striat d, tough, br nett¬ 
ing, and about two feet high; the flowers come out from the tops in 
roundish clusters, surrounded with six small, rough, prickly haves, 
they are of a blue colour— though there i-s a variety with white, and 
another with yellowish flowers. 

6 . E: Amethvstinum Amethystine Fryngo, a perennial, and na¬ 
tive of the Appenine mountains, the radical leaves aie digitated 
and cut into numerous segments, all of which end in a small spine; 
the stalks grow to about two feet high, and are adorned with haves 
which are smaller and more beautifully divided than the radical 
ones, and the upper pari is of the colour of an Amethyst, as are the 
flowers, but in a finer and more perfect degree — there is a variety 
of this with more rounded leaves, and larger heads of flowers, of a 
pale blue colour. 

>. E: Plenum, Small Fryngo, a perennial and native cf Spain, 
the radical leaves are oblong, plain and cut on their edges; the stalk 
divides into branches by pairs, and grows about nine inches high; 
the flowers grow in small heads without footstalks, and are white. 
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8. E: Genevense, Aljxine F.ryngo , the radical leaves are hearJ- 
shaf.ed, oblong and plain, but those on the stalks are cut into many 
•winged and prickly points, almost to the mid-rib; the stalks grow 
two or three feet high, and are terminated by the flowers, which 
grow in cylindrical heads, of a bright blue colour. 

9. E: Latifolium, Broad-leavecl filain Eryngo, a perennial, and 
native of Austria, Russia, Poland and Switzerland, the radical leaves 
are broad, oval, plain and indented on their edges, those on the 
stalks are cut into many segments, each of which terminates in a 
small spine; the flowers grow in oval heads, and are of a purplish 
blue colour, though there is a variety with white flowers. 

10. E: Syriacum, Oriental Eryngo, a perennial and native of 
the East, the radical leaves are heart-shaped, oval, indented, and 
grow on strong footstalks, those on the stalks are palmated, auri- 
culated and bend backward: the flowers grow in small, conical heads 
from the ends or wings of the branches, and are blue. 

11. E: Ovalifolium; Oval-leaved Eryngo, an indigenous plant, 
growing naturally in the flat woody lands of South-Carolina, the 
stem is simple, the leaves are oval and toothed; the flowers are 
produced in small, chaffy heads, nearly three pointed, and blow 
in July. They are all propagated from seeds or by the roots. 
ERYSIMUM, Hedge Mustard , a genus of the Tetradynamia Sili- 

quosa class, and 39th Natural Order, Sitiijuosx; the calix is four 

coloured leaves; the corolla cruciforme, and the pod is four sided, 

divided into two cells. There are ten species. 

1. E: Officinale, Common Hedge Mustard, Worm Seed, Bank 
Cresses , or Scrambling Rocket, an indigenous annual, growing un¬ 
der walls and hedges, on road sides, and among rubbish; where it 
flowers in the months of May and June, the stalks are round, tough, 
pliant, branching and about two feet high; the leaves are long, 
deeply sinuatedon both edges; the flowers arc produced in spikes, 
are small and yellow, and are succeeded by narrow, loose pods. 

Part used. The Herb and seeds. 

Sensible fir ofier ties. Flavour warm and acrid. 

Medical virtues. Diuretic. The seeds taken internally promote 
expectoration, the discharge of urine, and other fluid secretions, 
and the juice has been employed with unparalleled success in ulcers 
of the throat, and for removing hoarseness occasioned by loud speak¬ 
ing—it is said to be an admirable medicine for the cure of the Jaun¬ 
dice. 

Domestic uses. When cultivated is used as an early pot herb; 
Sheep and Goats eat it, but Cows, Horses and Swine refuse it. 

2. E: Bahbaiika, Winter Cresses, Winter Rocket, Whiter JVorm 
seed, and in Britain it is called, French Cress ; it is a perennial and 
grows on walls, in watery places, or banks of running streams, and 
is sometimes found in cultivated fields of Europe; it flowers from 
May till October, the stalks are round, herbaceous and branching; 
the leaves lyre* shaped, broad, smooth and green, the radical ones 
spread on the ground; the flowers are small and narrow, and the 
pods yellow. 

Domestic uses. It is used as an early salad in the spring, and 
late in the autumn, and they are also boiled as Kale, Cows devour 
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this plant with avidity, Horses and Swine refuse it, and Sheep and 
Goats dislike it. 

3. E: Alliaria, Garlic Hedge Mustard , Jack by the Hedge , Sauce 
alone, or Garlic Wormseed , a perennial and native of Europe, thrives 
on ditch banks, in hedges and shady places, flowers in May or 
June; the stalk is herbaceous, leaves heart-shaped, broad, serrat¬ 
ed, pointed and smell and taste like Garlic; the flowers are small 
and white. 

Hart used. The plant. 

Sensible properties. I he leaves have a bitterish acrid taste, and 
when rubbed between the fingers emit a strong smell, approaching 
to that of Garlic. 

Medical virtues. Sudorific and Deobstruent internally and exter¬ 
nally, antiseptic in gangrenes and cancerous ulcers, but are at 
present disregarded as medicine. 

Domestic uses. The Prussians eat the leaves in spring with salted 
meat, and they are equally useful with lettuce and the colder salads; 
it is also employed in tanning. Cow's and Goats eat the plant, but 
Horses, Sheep and Swine refuse it. 

4. E: Cheiranthoides, Treacle HedgcMustard , or Treacle 
Wormseed , an annual, and native of Europe, thrives in corn fields 
and on the banks of rivers; it flowers in the month of July; the stalks 
are tough, pliant and branching; the leaves spear-shaped and entire, 
and the flowers are small and yellow. 

Part used. The seed. 

Medical virtues. Anthelminthic—they are successfully employed 
by the country people for destroying worms. The plant is eaten by 
Horses, Cows, Sheep, Goats and Swine. 

5 . E: Oprositifolis, S/ianish Hedge Mustard , an annual plant, 
having opposite stalks; the leaves are spear-shaped, with their 
edges indented; the flowers are produced in long spikes, are small 
and yellow. 

6. E: PI ieracifolium, Hawk wee d-leaved Erysimum , a perennial, 
and native of Gaul, the stalks are slender and herbaceous; the 
leaves spear-shaped and serrated; the flowers of a pale yellow. The 
other species are not enumerated—they are propagated from seeds; 
however most of them are considered as weeds. 

ERP THRINA, Coraltrce , a genus of the Diadelphia Decandria 
class, and 32d Natural Order, Pafiilionacea; the cahx is balabi- 
ated and furnished with a melliferous pore at the bottom, and the 
corolla is papilionaceous, and consists of a long lanceolated vex- 
illum; the alte are small, nearly oval, and scat ce longer than the 
calix; the carina is dipetalous, the length of the alx, and indent¬ 
ed at the top; the pericarpium is a very long, swelling, sharp- 
pointed pod, and the seeds kidney-shaped. There are four 
species. 

1. E: Caroliniana (E: Herbacea of Mich.) Carolina Coral, or 
Herbaceous Erythnua , an indigenous annual plant, growing natu¬ 
rally in Carolina, in the vicinity of Charleston, the root is large, 
thick and woodv, the stalks are simple, two feet high, (I have seen 
them six feet liigh, and the joints armed with- aculex, or hooked 
spines) and die to the ground every year; the leaves are trifoliate. 
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hasfated. and of a deep green colour; the flowers are produced in 
long spikes, from the top of the stalk, are of a scarlet colour and 
very beautiful. 

2. E: Arborea, Smooth-leaved Coral tree, or Afouricou, a native 
of the Indies, the trunk of this tree is large, sends out tnanv strong 
branches, which are armed with sharp thorns: this tree grows 20 
feet high, the leaves are trifoliate, the folioles short, nearly heart- 
shaped, smooth, of a deep green colour, and the middle one the 
largest; the flowers are produced from the ends of the branches in 
spikes, are large, and of a fine, scarlet colour. There are many va¬ 
rieties differing in height, colour of their bark, spikes, flowers, and 
seeds; they are all however extremely beautiful, the seeds are also 
beautiful, being of a scarlet colour. 

3. E: Acule ,ta, rickla-leaved Coral tree., also a native of India, 
the trunk is large, branching, prickly, and grows 15 or 16 feet high, 
the leaves are trifoliate, and armed with short spines; the flowers 
come out in spikes. 

4. E: Cor llodendron, Flat-fiodded Coral tree , a native of Ame¬ 
rica, the leaves are oblong, and undivided; the flowers come out 
in spikes, succeeded by flat pods—they are propagated from seeds, 
and are stove plants, except the first, which 1 think is a variety of 
the Arborea , if we may judge from the roots. I have no doubt if 
kept in a stove it would become a permanent tree like it. 
ERYTHRONICUM, Dog's-tooth Violet , also termed (Viola Canina) 

a genus of the Hexandria Monogynia class. and 11th Natural 
Order, Sarmentacecr, there is no calix, the corolla is bell-shaped, 
and consits of six petals; there are two nectariferous tubercles 
at the base of every second petal. There is but one species a na¬ 
tive of Germany and the colder parts of the United States, and 
thrives in shady places, on heaths and hedye banks; it is in flow¬ 
er from March till June. The root is fleshy, white, and fancied 
by some to be shaped like a tooth; front the root arises two leaves 
which in some varieties are oval, in others narrow and spear- 
shaped ; they enclose the flower, at first embrace each other, and 
afterwards fall opposite on the ground, these leaves are of a fleshy 
substance, and beautifully marbled, spotted or variegated with 
brown, black or purple, all over their surface; the flower stalk 
rises with the leaves, or before them; it is naked, round, tender, 
and about four or five inches high, at ihe top of which the flower 
is placed in a drooping manner, it is very large for so small a 
plant, exceeding elegant, and is composed of six spear-shap¬ 
ed petals, which turn backward; the stamina add great beauty 
to this plant; the filaments are white, and have their purple an¬ 
ther x dusted with silver; the style also is white, large, and close¬ 
ly surrounded by the purple stamina, which renders it an elegant 
plant; it blows early in March or April, adding great beauty to the 
borders of a garden. The varieties are, 1 he Common Hed, 
Pale Red, Blood Red, White, Yellow, Crimson, purple, Narrow¬ 
leaved, Whitish-purple,, c.&c. all of which may be propagated, 
by seeds or parting the roots, as they are perennial. 

Part used. The roots. 

Sensible proper ties. Astringent taste. 
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Medical virtues. Anthelminthic, astringent and restorative—the 
powder, d roots are said to be an excellent vermifuge, and were for¬ 
merly drank in wine as an approved remedy for the Cholic. They 

are sometimes given in water, to cure children of the epilepsy._ 

Sheep ate very fond ot this herb, and Bees frequent its blossoms. 
See also Viola. 

ERi i'HROXYLON, a genus of the Decandria Trigvnia class; and 
59th Natural Order, Dubii Onlines; the calix is a top-shaped 
perianthium; the petals of the corolla have each a nectariferous 
emarginated scale at the base; the stamina are connected at the 
base, and.the fruit is a bilocular plum. 

ERi THUORillZA, a genus of the Monadelphia Pentandria 
class of plants, enumerated by Michaux: the calix is nearly 
bell-shaped, and cut into five erect, appressed, oblong Beg¬ 
in mt-,; the corolla consists of five nearly spathula-shaped petals, 
which are erect below, but spreading above the calix; the peri- 
carpium is formed of the calix, which becomes a trilocular cap¬ 
sule, containing very many unequal, angular seeds. There is 
but one species enumerated. 

E: Rotundifolium, Round-leaved Erythrorhiza; an indigenous 
plant, growing naturally on the high, mountainous parts of South- 
Carolina, it hath a creeping root, of a deep red colour, very much 
resembling Madder; the radical leaves, (and there are no others) 
grow on long footstalks, from the base of the scape, or flower- 
stem; they are orbicular, kidney-shaped, and toothed at the edges; 
the scape is guarded at the base by leafy scales, which lie im- 
bricatim, the remainder is smooth; the flowers come out in spikes, 
are small, white, and plentifully arranged on short footstalks, up¬ 
wards of a foot on the top of the stalks; they blow in May. See 
Galax. • 

ESCALLONIA, a genus of the Pentandria Monogynia class of 
plants; the petals are distant and tongue-shaped; the stigma head¬ 
ed the fruit is bilocular, and contains many seeds. 
ESUHALLOT, or Shaliot. See Alicum Ascalonicum, 
EVERLASTING PEA. See Lathyrus. 

EVERLASTING FLOWER, See Gomfihrena. 

EUGENIA, the Yamboo Silver Tree , a genus of the Icosandria 
Monogvnia class, and 19th Natural Order. Hesfieridete; the ca¬ 
lix is above the fruit, and consists of four segments; the petals 
are four, and the drupa is quadrangular and contains one seed. 
There are five species, though later writers say but two, one of 
which is to be seen in the Botanic Garden of South-Caroiina. 

1. E. I am bos, Narrow-leaved Eugenia. 

2. E: Ma laccensis, Broad-leavecl Eugenia , or Rose A/ifile. Of 
this genus I have found no farther remarks, except that they rise 
from 20 to 30 feet high, and bear plum-shaped Iruit, inclosing one 

nut_it is said they are very tender, and require to be kept constantly 

in the stove. 

EUOD1A, a genus of the Tetrandria Monogynia class of plants; 
the calix is a four-leaved perianthium; the corolla consists of 

V (9T. . I. 4 * 
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i'otu* spafula-shaped, sharp, open petals; the pericarpiuni arc 
four roundish, bivalved, one-seeded capsules; seeds solitary. 
EVOLVULUS, a genus of the Pentandria Tetragyma class, and 
29th Natural Order, Campanacex; the calix is a peiianthium, 
composed of five spear-shaped, acute, permanent leaves; the co¬ 
rolla is one rotated, plicated petal, cut at the brim into five seg¬ 
ments; the pericarpium is a sub-globular capsule, formed of 
four valves, and containing four cells; the seeds are single, round¬ 
ish and angular on one side. There are five species, by some 
writers placed to the genus Convolvulus. 

1. E; Unifloris, Small Indian Evolvulus , an annual and na¬ 
tive of India, the stalks are tender, weak and divide into many slen- 
derbranches, which spread on the ground; the leaves are heart-shap¬ 
ed, obtuse, mucronated, hairy and grow on footstalks; the flowers 
come out singly on footstalks from the wings ol the leaves, are of 
an elegant blue colour, and blow in July or August. 

2. E: Anag\llis, Chickweed Evolvulus, an annual and native of 
Malabar, &c. the stalks are very small and spreading on the ground; 
the leaves are nearly heart-shaped; oval, obtuse, hairy and alter¬ 
nate; and flowers light blue. 

3 . ; Lanceolatis, Flax-leaved Evolvulus , an annual and na¬ 
tive of Jamaica, the stalk is herbaceous and erect; the leaves are 
spear-shaped, hairy and sit close to the stalk, and grow two or three 
together, on long, slender footstalks. 

4. E: Tricuspid at a, Tricuspidated Evolvulus , an annual and 
native of India, is a small procumbent plant, the leaves are narrow, 
wedge-shaped and tricuspidated; the flowers are produced on foot¬ 
stalks from the wings of the leaves. 

5. E: Subrotundis, Money wort Evolvulus , grows naturally in 
the meadow of Jamaica and Barbadoes, it hath a herbaceous, ten¬ 
der, trailing stalk, which strikes root into the ground; the leaves are 
roundish, somewhat resembling monywort; the flowers grow sing¬ 
ly from the wings of the leaves on short footstalks, and are of a fine 
blue colour. This latter is a stove plant, and raised from cutting 
the stalk into proper lengths, or from seeds, as all the other spe¬ 
cies are. 

EUONYMOIDES. See Celastrus. 

EUONYMUS, the Spindle tree , a genus of the Pentandria Mono- 
gynia class, and 43rd Natural Order, Dumosa. r; the corolla con¬ 
sists of five petals, the capsule is five sided, and has five coloured 
cells, and the seeds have calyptra. There are 4 species. 

1. E: Europalus, Common Spindle tree , Gatteridge tree , or 
Louse Berry , an indigenous shrub, which in favorable situations 
attains the height of 20 feet, it grows in woods and heges, where it 
flowers in the months of May and June; the bark of the stem is of 
a dark brown colour, but those of the first and second years shoots, 
are smooth and of a fine green; the white berried sort w’hich differs 
in this respect from the rest, the leaves are spear-shaped, of a fine 
green colour, about three inches long and one and a half broad, 
most slightly serrated placed nearly opposite; the flowers have but 
little beauty to recommend them, they are small, and of a greenish 


colour, produced in small bunches from the sides of the branches, th$ 
seeds are ol a delightful scarlet, four are contained in each vessel, 
and these opening expose them to view all over the head of the 
plant, some just peeping out, others quite out, and sticking to their 
edge, these constitute the chief beauty of the plant, there are 
some of the varieties, the seed vessels of which are paler, and others 
white the varieties of this species are Deep red berried, Pale red, 
\\ bite berried, Broad-leaved and variegated Spindle tree. 

Medical virtues. The berries of this elegant plant operate pow¬ 
erfully as an emetic and cathartic—they destroy sheep* Powdered 
and sprinkled on the skin of men or animals, they are said to exter¬ 
minate vermin of every description. 

Domestic uses. When in blossom the wood is remarkably tough, 
and broken with difficulty, in such state it is employed by watch¬ 
makers for cleaning time pieces, and by other artificers for various 
purposes, and as tooth picks, spindles, &c. whence the name Spindle 
tree. The shoots of this shrub are so grateful to cows that they ge* 
nerally damage the banks of fences in order to obtain their favorite 
food—sheep and goats also eat the leaves, but they are disliked by 
horses. A green dye is prepared from the bark, and a pale yellow 
from the seed capsules. The three following are natives of the Unit¬ 
ed States. 

2. E: Caroliniensis, (Americanus Walter) Carolina Swindle 
tree , this species grows naturally in Carolina and Virginia, and has 
long been known by the name of Virginian Myrtle Sumach , (Rhus 
Virginianum foliis myrti of Comm.) Linnaeus formerly termed it 
Celastrus, or Staff tree , and Plukenet has given it its right name, 
Euonymus, which at length was adopted by Linnxus; the stem is 
woody but not strong, seldom more than seven feet high, and is co¬ 
vered with an olive coloured bark; the leaves resemble those of the 
Italian Myrtle, and are beautifully disposed; the flowers are placed 
singly or in pairs on short pedicles, rising from the bosoms of the 
leaves, they are small and of a yellowish green colour, tinged with 
a faint purple, and are succeeded by a small, square, rough fruit. 

3. E: Atropurpureus, Purple ffowered Spindle tree , a native 
of Kentucky and Tennessee, hath oval leaves, which are slightly 
serrated, and the flowers are purple. 

4. E: Latifolia, Broad-leaved Spindle tree, is said by Mr. Han- 
bury to be only a variety of the first species, though it will grow tc 
be twenty-five feet high; the leaves are much larger than the com¬ 
mon, as are the flowers, in other respects they scarcely differ. 

Mote, There is an E: Verruccosa, or Worted Spindle tree , men¬ 
tioned by some writers, which is another variety. The best method 
of propagating these plants are by seeds, or by budding. 
E-UPATORIUM, Hemp Agrimony, Thoroughwort, iVc. arenas of 
the Syngenesia Polygamia, Aequalis class, and 49th Natural Or¬ 
der, Composite; the common calix is oblong and imbricated; the 
scales are narrow, spear-shaped, unequal and erect; the corolla—. 
the compound flower is uniform; the florets are funnel-shaped^ 
and cut at the top into five spreading segments; there i6 no pe • 
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J’icarpium, the seeds are oblong and crowned with long feathery 

down; llie receptacle is naked. There are 21 species. 

1. E: Perfol atum, (E: Connatum of Mich.) Tlioreughwort , 
Cross-wort, Bone set, Indian Sage, and Vegetable Antimony, an indi¬ 
genous perennial plant, growing naturally in standing waters; edges 
of ponds, creeks. &c. of Carolina and Virginia; the stalks are 
upright, hairv, and grow to be about two. or two and a half feet high, 
(I have seen it five or six feet high in the low, rich lands of South- 
Carolina, about Lynches creek,) the leaves are long, sharp-point¬ 
ed, rough, hairy, downy underneath, grow opposite, and join at 
their base, so as to appear as one leaf, having the staik thrust 
through it; the flowers are produced in small clusters from the up¬ 
per part of the plant, each cluster having it separate footstalk, their 
colour is white, and blow in July. 

Part used. The plant. The flowers are said to possess the great¬ 
est activity. 

Sensible properties. An acrid smell, bitter taste, with some pun- ' 
gency. 

Medical virtues. It is but lately this invaluable herb lias been in¬ 
troduced to public notice, being heretofore principally confined 
to families, remote from cities, and among our Indians, who first 
communicated its medicinal virtues to them. Professor Barton in 
his collection for an Essav, See. observes that it possesses emetic, 
sudorific, tonic, See. properties, which latter quality is most un¬ 
questionably attached to it; a watery infusion of the leaves is a pow¬ 
erful, and not disagreeable bitter, and somewhat astringent medi¬ 
cine, which promise to afford uncommon advantages in intermittent 
and other Fevers—in regular intermittents a decoction of the whole 
plant, or the leaves in powder, have, on many occasions proved ef¬ 
fectual in preventing the recurrence of paroxysms; it is also given in 
the hot stages with equal success, nor is it confined alone to inter¬ 
mittents, it has been used with great advantage in remittents, and 
in malignant yellow Fevers. Exhibited warm it produces a copious 
perspiration. In Carolina up-country it is exhibited in decoction as an 
emetic, in intermittents; I have hoiyever known it fail producing 
this effect in several instances, but with respect to its sudorific pro¬ 
perties, it seldom fails if properly applied. It also appears that the 
celebrated Aya Farm, is a species of this vast genus of plants, which 
tends to confirm the practice of exhibiting our Eupatorium as a re¬ 
medy for Herpes, i.e. Ring Worms, See. A decoction of the flowers 
is deemed by Professor Barton as a 1 onic bitter, superior to Chamo¬ 
mile flowers. 

2. E: Cannabinum, Common Hemp Agrimony, or Dutch Agri¬ 
mony, a perennial and native of Europe, where it is found wild by 
the sides ef rivers and ditches; the stalks are round, reddish, up¬ 
right, and two or three feet high; the leaves are digitated and large, 
the folioles are oblong, indented, and of a pale green colour; the 
flowers come out in large clusters from the tops of the stalks and 
branches, arc of a red colour, succeeded by downy seeds. 

Part used. The Herb. 

Sensible properties. Similar to the foregoing. 
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Medical virtues. The leaves are much recommended for strength¬ 
ening the tone of the viscera, and as an aperient-—they are said to 
have excellent eftecls in the Dropsey, Jaundice, Cachexies, and 
Scorbutic disorders. It is deemed an admirable vulnerary, and 
boiled in wine and water is said to possess great virtue in removing 
Tertian Agues. Boerhaave informs us, that it is a common me¬ 
dicine ot the I urf diggers in Holland, against scurvies, foul ulcers, 
and swellings in the feet, to which they are subject. The root is* 
said to operate strongly as a Cathartic—we believe all the species 
possess considerable medicinal virtues, and as sixteen of them are 
indigenous to this country, a wide field now lays open to our friends 
in the country, for ascertaining their virtues. 

3. E: Hyssopifolium, (E: Hirsuta of Walt.) Hyssop-leaved 
Hemp Agrimony , a perennial and native of Virginia, hath round, 
upright stalks, three feet high; the leaves are spear shaped, narrow, 
entire, trinervous and opposite; the flowers come out two or three 
together on long footstalks, and are white. 

4. E: Rotundi folium, Round-leaved Hemp Agrimony , a peren¬ 
nial and native of Carolina, Canada and Virginia, the stalks are up¬ 
right, close jointed and about a foot high; the leaves are roundish, 
heart-shaped, serrated and sit close, having no footstalks ; the 
flowers terminate the stalks in loose panicles, and are white. 

5. E: Sessilifolium, Sessile-leaved Hemp Agrimony , a perennial 
and native of Virginia and the Alleghany Mountains, hath spear- 
shaped, and slightly indented leaves of a whitish green colour, and 
embrace the stalk with their base; the flowers come out in loose 
panicles and are white. 

6. E: Longifoi.h m, (E: Altissimum of Mich.?) Long-leaved 
Hemp Agrimony a perennial and native of Pennsylvania, the stalks 
are ligneous and branching; the leaves are spear-shaped, very long, 
narrow, slightly serrated, and of a whitish green colour; the (low¬ 
ers adorn the stalks in plenty, are moderately large and white. 

7. E: Ternis, Trifoliate Hemp Agrimony , a perennial and na¬ 
tive of Virginia, grows three or four feet high; the leaves are oval, 
spear-shaped, serrated and grow three together at the joints; the 
flowers grow in loose panicles, and are ol a bluish red colour. 

8. E:' PufiPuuEu.u, Purple Hemp Agrimony, a perennial, and na¬ 
tive of the United States, and particularly Canada, the stalks are 
erect, taper, firm, purplish and grow to be three or four feet high ; 
the leaves are spear shaped, oval, unequally serrated, rough, ob¬ 
lique to the footstalks, and grow by fours in whorls round the 
stalks, the flowers grow in roundish bunches and are purple. 

9. E: Urtic.efolium, Spotted Hemp Agrimony , a perennial and 
native of the Northern and \\ estern parts of the United States, the 
stalk attains a height of about two, or two and a half feet, are pur¬ 
plish and marked with numerous dark purple coiouied spots; the 
leaves are spear-shaped, rough, a little downy, equally senated, 
and usually placed by fives around the stalks; the flowers grow in 
roundish clusters, and are of a pale purple colour. 

10. E: Cof.lEstinum, Pine Hemp Agrimony , a perennial and 
native of South-Carolina and Virginia, hath heart-shaped, oval, 
obtusely serrated leaves, growing on pretty strong footstalks; the 
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flowers terminate the stalks in corymbous bunches, of a fair purple 
colour. 

11. E: Aromattcum, -Aromatic Hemp Agrimony, a perennial and 
native of Virginia, Florida, &c. grows about a yard high; the leaves 
are oval, oblong, trinervous, rough, serrated, grow on short foot¬ 
stalks and are possessed of an agreeable aromatic odour; the flow¬ 
ers grow in clusters and are white. 

12. E: Scandens, (Clematis novum genus cucumeris foliis of 
Fluke.) Climbing Hemp Agrimony, a perennial, and native of the 
watery places of Carolina and Virginia, the stalks are slender, 
twining, and glow if supported five or six feet high; the leaves are 
heart-shaped, indented, acute and opposite; the flowers grow in 
clusters on long footstalks, and are white—there is a variety with 
purple flowers, both handsome plants. 

13 . E: Linearifoluim, Linear-leaved Hemp. Agrimony, a peren¬ 
nial and native of South-Carolina, growing in low, wet and inun¬ 
dated places; the leaves are small, linear, lance-shaped, and grow in 
bundles all over the stalk; the flowers are white.. 

14. E. VtfiBEN^FOLiUM, Vervain-leaved Hemp Agrimony, grows 
naturally in the low grounds of Carolina; the leaves are sessile, 
erect, oval, lance-shaped, indented and rough; the flowers are 
small singly, but grow in a kind of corymb, or little bundles, and 
are white. 

15. E: Glandularum, Glandular Hemp Agrimony, grows natu¬ 
rally in the sandy lands of Carolina; the leaves are long, lance-shap¬ 
ed, serrated and pointed. 

16. E: Falcatum, Falcated Hemp Agrimony, grows naturally in 
the Ohio river swamps, See. the leaves are smooth, oval, lance-shap¬ 
ed, falcated, or hooked, pointed and slightly serrated, they grow 
usually by fours at the joints in whorls, and the flowers are white. 

17. E: Volubili, (Conyza Americana Scandens of Amm.) 
Houston's Eupatorium , a native of Vera Cruz, hath weak, slender, 
twining stalks, branching by pairs from the joints, and will, if sup¬ 
ported rise eight or ten feet high; the leaves are heart-shaped, oval, 
sharp pointed, smooth and entire; the flowers grow in long, branch¬ 
ing spikes, and are small and white. 

18. E: Kleinia, Climbing K/einia, a native of Jamaica, the stalks 
will twist about any thing to the height of six or seven feet; the 
leaves are heart-shaped, hastated, angular, indented and acute; the 
flowers grow in spikes and are white. 

19. E: Fruticosa, Shrubby Dalea , a native of Jamaica, it rises 
with an upright, shrubby branching stalk eight or ten feet high; 
the leaves are spear-shaped, venose, slightly serrated, smooth and 
opposite; the flowers come out in long, loose spikes, and are white. 

20. E: Zelanicum, Eupatorium of Ceylon, hath also a shrub¬ 
by, branching stalk, six or eight feet high; the leaves are oval, 
hastated, indented, eared, green above and white underneath, 
growing on short footstalks; the flowers grow in clusters of which 
there are three varieties, one is white, another yellowish, and ano¬ 
ther pale purple. They are all remarkable for the agreeable odour 
they continually emit when in fuil blow. 
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21. E: Odoratum, Sweet Scented Eupalorium, also a native of 
Ceylon, the stalks are slender, hairy, branching, and four or five 
feet high, the leaves are oval, angular, indented near the base, 
pointed, hairy, and of a hoary whiteness underneath; the flowers 
are produced in leafy bunches, are large, of a white or purplish co¬ 
lour, and possess a fine fragrance. 

Note. Mr. Michaux mentions an E: Maculatum, which he ob¬ 
serves hath a very great affinity to the Purpureum, or 8th species, 
and is probably only a variety—also, E: Serotinum, with the stalk 
all over dusted as it were; the leaves shaped like the Greek Delta, 
slightly serrated, and having white flowers. This latter he ob- 
sers grows naturally in the maritime parts of Carolina, generally 
in low grounds, among Rushes. They are all propagated from 
seeds, layers, cuttings and dividing the roots. 

EUPHORBIA, Burning Thorny Plant , Spurge, &c. a genus of 
the Dodecandria Trigynia class, and 38th Natural Order Trico- 
tece, thecalixis a monophyllous, ventricose, coloured, perma¬ 
nent, perianthium, indented in four and in a few species in five 
parts at the edge, the corolla is four or five turbinated, thick, gib¬ 
bous, truncated, permanent petals, unequally situated, alternate 
with the segments and affixed by their ungues to the edge of the 
calix, the pericarpium is a roundish, trigonous, trilocular capsule, 
which opens with an elastic force for the discharge of the seeds, 
which are single and roundish. It is to be observed that Mi¬ 
chaux has placed this genus to the Monoecia Monadelphia class. 
There are 110 species assigned to it. 

1. E: Aculea, True Eufihorbium of the Ancients of which there 
are two principal varieties, viz. the upright, and the spreading, 
grows naturally in India, the stalks of the first are triangular, na¬ 
ked, compressed, send forth three or four cornered, jointed, com¬ 
pressed branches, which grow erect and are armed with short 
crooked spines, the whole plant is destitute of leaves. The spread¬ 
ing variety hath triangular, succulent, compressed, jointed stalks, 
seven or eight feet high, and sends forth several irregular spreading- 
branches from the sides, which are also angular, succulent and com¬ 
pressed, the leaves are short, roundish and produced from the ends 
of the branches, but soon fall off. Among the leaves a few flowers 
make their appearance, their colour is white, w th hairy thick petals, 
and of short duration. 

2. E: Canariensis, Canary Euphorbium , the stalks are very- 
thick, green, succulent, quadrangular and quinquangular, armed 

with black crooked spines which come out by pairs, and send forth 

many large cornered, succulent prickly branches which diverge 
from the main stalk and then turn upwards in the manner of u 
chandelier, the whole plant is destitute of leaves, the flowers come 
out like the foregoing. . . 

3. E: Ligularia, Oleander Leaved-Euphorbiam , a native ol 
India, hath a thick; upright, firm angular stalk, possessed of tu¬ 
bercles which are oblique to the angles, sends forth several spinous 
branches near the top, and grows six feet high, the leaves are pro¬ 
duced from the tubercles and upper parts of the branches, they are 
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of an oblong figure, rounded at the top, smooth, entire, and ol a 
shining green colour, these leaves are produced m Autumn and 
fall off in spring, leaving the plant entirely naked* some time inter 
this the flowers putout, and are ol a greenish white colour. 

4. E: Volubilis, Climbing Indian Spurge , a native of Alrica, 
hath slender, taper, ligneous, smooth stalks, which twist about 
■any thing that is near them to the height of ten leet, the whole plant 
is destitute of leaves. 

5. E: Indicus, Indian Shrubby Spurge, hath thick, taper, suc¬ 
culent stalks which become at length woody and divide into many 
branches, the leaves are small and scattered. Its mode ol flower¬ 
ing unknown. 

'(>. E: Fruticosv, Venice Sumach-Leaved American Spurge , a na¬ 
tive of the West-Indies, hath an upright, shrubby, branching stalk, 
seven or eight feet high, covered with a light biown bulk, the leases 
are nearly heart-shaped, indented at the extremities and opposite, 
the flowers are small and yellow'. 

7. E: Curass.vicus; Bastard Spurge , of which there are two 
grand varieties, the Myrtle-Leaved and Laurel-Leaved, they arc na¬ 
tives of the West-Indies, the stalks of the first are shrubby, smooth, 
succulent and grow to be twelve feet high, requiring support, ti.e 
leaves are oval, succulent, sessile and are varied alternately in two 
rows of flowers, are of a beautiful scarlet colour. I he Laurel- 
leaved variety hath thick, woody, succulent stalks, the heig.u of 
the other, the leaves are of a thick consistence, oblong, oval, of a 
dark green, and ranged alternately in two rows, the flowers are of a 
deep red, succeeded by roundish capsules. 

8. E: Officinalis, Officina Euphorbium, a native of Ethiopia, 
and most of the warm parts of Africa, hath thick, roundish, succu¬ 
lent stalks, which while young have eight or ten angles, and send 
forth many irregular distorted prickly branches; diverging at first 
horizontally from the main stalk, and then many of them turn up¬ 
wards, almost in'a perpendicular direction; the flowers are of a green¬ 
ish white colour, and come out from the upper parts of the branches. 
The above are stove plants. 

Note. This latter species is said by Lin nr: us to be the sort which 
produces the famous drug called Euphorbium. How ever this may 
be, the whole of those already enumerated abound with an acrid 
milky juice, which, inspissated, have been indiscriminately im¬ 
ported for medicinal uses. The Colleges of London and Edin¬ 
burgh conceiving, and with propriety, (its extreme acrimony, ex- 
ulcerating the mouth and fauces tearing away the fine mucus of the 
bowels, and bringing on fatal Dysenteries, Sic.) that it cannot saftiy 
be exhibited internally, have denied it a place in their Materia Me¬ 
dic a; though it is still retained in some Pharmacopoeias. It is one 
of the most drastic of the vegetable purgatives, and its virulence is 
so great as to render it unsafe even as a Sternutatory, or medicine 
to provoke sneering—externally it has been used as an ingredient 
in piaisters, tinctures and powder, for cleansing ulcers, and promot¬ 
ing the exfoliation of bones, <Xc. Hoffman says it ought to be ex¬ 
punged from the list of internal medicines: and externally it requires 
care. 
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5. K. Heptagonum, Septangular burning thorny Plant, a native 
of Ethiopia. It hath a thick, succulent, upright stalk, which rises to 
about a yard high, and sends forth several succulent, septangular 
blanches, armed with long, black, awl shaped single spines; the 
flowers come out from the ends ol the spines; they are small and of 
a greenish colour, succeed by small, roundish capsules. 

10. E: Polygon a, Polygonous Euphorbium , also a native of 
Ethiopia, the stalks are succulent, roundish, swelling in the middle, 
have many tuberous or knotted angles, and between them long, 
straight spines, they grow about two feet high ; the flowers are 
produced from the ends of the branches, and are of a yellowish 
green colour. 

11 . E: M auri i ani^e, Mauritanian Spurge, a native of Africa, the 
stalks are slender, weak, succulent, taper, covered with a light 
green bark, and grows three or four feet long, and unless support¬ 
ed lie on the ground; the upper parts are garnished with pblong, 
smooth, entire leaves, which grow alternately, the lower parts are 
naked, hnd the flowers conic out in clusters, and are of a yellow¬ 
ish green. 

12. E: Multangularis, Torch Thistle Eu/ihorbium, a native of 
Ethiopia, hath thick, succulent stalks, with many angles, armed 
Avith single awl-shaped spines, and send forth irregular, distorted 
branches, also angled and armed in the same manner as the stalk, 
the flowers are produced from the angles at the ends of the branches, 
they are small, and of a greenish white colour, succeeded by small 
roundish capsules. 

13. E: Caput medusae, Medusa's Head, a native of Ethiopia; 
of this species there are several varieties of great singularity, 
known by the following names. 

Common Medusa’s head, the stalks of this sort are thick, roundish, 
succulent, scaly, and send forth many scaly, succulent, roundish 
branches, which twist and rvind over each other in the manner of 
Serpents, from whence the name; the leaves are thick, narrow, 
succulent, are produced chiefly from the upper part of the branch¬ 
es, but soon drop off; the flowers are Avhite. 

Little Medusa’s head; the stalk of this is thick and short, and the 
branches, Avind in the same manner with the foregoing; the leaves 
are narrow and the flowers Avhite. 

Dwarf procumbent Medusa’s head, is a still lower plant seldom 
more than three inches high; the branches are about six inches 
long, have swelling scales, which are almost square, and spread 
themselves on the ground; the floAvers are like the formei. 

Spreading Medusa’s head, hath stalks about six inches high Avith 
a fews preading branches, these branches are not scaly, but in other 
respects like the former sorts. . 

Deciduous Medusa’s head, groAVS about a foot high, having suc¬ 
culent, scaly branches, which lie on the ground; the leaves are 
narrow: the flowers small, white and in plenty. 

Double branching Medusa’s head, hath a thick, succuient, oblong, 
smooth stalk, which sends forth several weak, double branches, 
which spread on the ground; the leaves are narrow, and the flowers 
come out like the former. 
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14. E: Ipecacuanha, I/iecacuanha Sfiurge, or Carolina Hi/i/io, a 
perennial and native of Carolina, Pennsylvania; &c. the stalks oi 
this plant are upright, divided bv pairs, and grow to about two feet 
high; the leaves are spear-shaped, undivided, and of a bluish green 
colour; the flowers come out singly from the wings of the stalks on 
footstalks; they are of a greenish colour, tipped with yellow, and 
blow in May. There is also another S/iurge, Indian Physic, or 
111(1 f 10 —This plant is a native of the United States, and is peculiar to 
light, dry, sandy soils, and grows abundantly in New-Jersey and the 
maritime districts of the Southern States, particularly South-Caro- 
lina. It is a pretty plant, the stem rather procumbent and diffusive 
in their manner of growth; it very much resembles in growth and 
appearance the Arrachis Ilyfiogaios , or Ground Nut leaves. The 
leaves are remarkably variable in their figure, but generally oblong, 
or broad lanceolate, whilst others are long and narrow, some almost 
linear, like grass, but all are of a full, dark crimson colour, except 
such as grow in the shade; which are of a lucid green, elegantly re¬ 
ticulated with crimson veins. 

Medical virtues. In Medicine it is a sure and powerful emetic, 
but perhaps too drastic, and ought to be administered with caution, 
and by such as have investigated its properties. It is an Indian 
medicine, yet commonly used by country people. 

Note. There are many plants which are called Hippo in the up 
country, one of which we have already mentioned under the article 
Ajiocynum Canadense , another Asarum , and another Asclefiias Cur- 
rassavicum, (this latter is poisonons,) these, together with the pre¬ 
sent have been considered by different authors to be the true Hip¬ 
po—It is now however asserted that it is neither, but is found 
to be the Psychotria. It is strange that Hippo and Jalap, two Me¬ 
dicinal Simples, alike invaluable, and ot which incalculable quanti¬ 
ties are annually used, and have been in use near three hundred 
years, should yet be so little known as to the genera from which they 
are derived! I venture to assert that Hippo is a native of South- 
Carolina, that it grows spontaneously in our corn-fields, and of 
which I hope yet lobe able to convince my impartial countrymen, 
so soon as I shall be enabled once more to explore our forests. 

15. E: Cypaiussus, Alefifio S/iurge, a perennial, (as are the nine¬ 
teen immediately following,) hath a very creeping root,,which sends 
iorth several stalks that divide by pairs, and grow about eighteen 
inches high; the leaves are oval, spear-shaped, pointed, and the 
lower ones are bristly, but the upper smooth; the flowers come out 
in large quinquefide umbels, and are yellow. 

16. E: Maritimus, Sea S/iurge , anativeof the maritime parts 
of Europe, the siaiks are about a foot and a half high, and reddish ; 
the leaves are numerous, small, narrow, of a thickish substance 
and closely garnish the stalks all round in an imbricated manner ; 
the flowers are produced in large umbels from the tops, and are 
yellow. 

U. E: Portlandicus, Portland S/.urge, hath narrow, spear- 
shaped, reflexed leaves, and yellow umbels of flowers, is a native 
of Europe. 
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rJn' E v : P ' TH y USA ’ Bel S ic ^pwge, or Pithyusa, a native of Cer. 
many, &c. hath spear-shaped, short, sharp-pointed leaves lit,. 7 „ 
mper, and lie o,„ each other imbrickn, 
n umbels d.v.ded into five parts, each of which is again divided 
into two smaller, and are yellowish. 

feebteftell,^ ^ a na,i,e of Europe, hath 

teebJc stalks, the leaves are spear-shaped, entire and obtuse- the 

flowers are produced in quinquefide umbels, and are red. 

,• i * ft. 1 i PUOS ’ I[uhan Spurge, is a low plant, about ten inches 
high, the leaves are spear-shaped, obtuse, rough on their edires 
and hairy underneath, and the flowers are like the former. & 

I 2 , 1 i E , : ), UBER0SA t -dfrios Spurge, a native of Crete, hath a thick, 
knobbed, fleshy root, which sends forth a few stalks about eighteen 
inches high, the leaves are oblong, hairy and grow alternate all 
round the stalk; the flowers come out like the former, and are of a 
greenish yellow colour. 


22. E: Uniflora, Portulacoide Spurge , a native of the United 
States, the leaves are oval, undivided, retuse, and of a bluish green 
colour; the flowers are greenish. 

23. E: Verrucosis, Rough fruited Spurge, a native of Germa¬ 
ny and the East, the stalks are upright, divided by pairs near the 
top, and full of a milky juice; the leaves are spear-shaped, slightly 
serrated, hairy and downy underneath; the flowers come out in 
umbels like tbe 18th species, and are succeeded by very hairy, 
rough, warted fruit, containing the seeds. 

24. E: Villosus, Hairy Spurge, a native of Siberia; the stalks 
are ligneous, tough, milky and about three feet high; the leaves arc- 
spear-shaped, a little hairy on both sides, serrated near the extre¬ 
mities, and grow alternate; the flowers come out in umbels, and are 
yellow. 

25. E: Opjentalis, Oriental Spurge, hath thick, succulent stalks, 
about a yard high, smooth and covered with a purple bark; the 
leaves are oblong, spear-shaped, smooth, and of a deep green co¬ 
lour; the flowers come out in quinquefide umbels, are large and of 
a greenish yellow. 

26. E: Corollata, Coralloide Spurge, a native of the United 
State and the East-Indies, the stalks are woody, smooth, dichoto¬ 
mous, grow to be six feet high, and are covered with a red bark; 
the leaves are spear-shaped, obtuse, smooth and alternate; the 
flowers come out in umbels and are yellow. 

27. E: Uniformibus, German Spurge, a native of Germany, 
the stalks are smooth, milky when broken, and about a foot and a 
half high; the leaves are spear-shaped, narrow, smooth, thick, and 
of a bluish green colour; the flowers grow in umbels and are yel¬ 
low. 

28. E: Spatulatis, Calabrian Spurge , hath thick, succulent 
stalks, which are green and marked with cicatrices, when the leaves 
are fallen. The leaves are spathula-shaped, fleshy, concave, rough 
on their borders, sharp pointed, spreading and of a glaucous green 
colour ; the flowers terminate the stalks in eight patted umbels and 
are yellow. 
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29. E: Esula Major, Marsh Sfiurge a native of Germany and 
Sweden, hath a thick, ligneous, smooth stalk, about three feet high; 
the leaves are spear shaped, thick, and of a whitish green colour; 
the flowers are produced in multifid umbels, and are of a greenish 
yellow. 

Note. It is said this plant is a deadly poison, and that only out- 
wardh applied it produces gangrene and mortification. 

30. E: II in kn i cus, Irish, or Knotty Spurge, a native of Ireland, 
the stalks are upright, unbranching, and about a foot high; the 
leaves are broad, oblong, entire and alternate around the stalks; 
the flowers grow in six parted umbels; are yellow and succeeded 
by wanted capsules. 

31. E: D ndkoide, Dendroide Spurge, or Tree Ti tiny male, a na¬ 
tive of Crete, Italy, &c. grows five or six feet high, with an up¬ 
right, woody, branching stem; the leaves are oblong pointed and 
alternate; the flowers come out in umbels, are small and yellow. 

32. E: Amygdaloid!;, Amygdaloide Spurge, a native of Europe, 
hath an upright, shrubby stalk, about a yard high; the leaves are 
obtuse, and of a thickish consistence; the flowers are produced in 
close mullifid umbels; the perianthium is of a greenish yellow co¬ 
lour, but the petals of the flow ers are black. 

33. E: Rubens, Red Spurge, a native of Europe, attains a height 
of about four feet; the stalk is round, smooth, and covered with a 
reddish bark; the leaves are long, spear-shaped, entire, a little 
downy, and alternate; the flowers come out in rnultifid umbels, 
and are purple—there is a variety with yellow flowers. 

31. E: Syi vaticus, lToed Spurge, a native of Europe, the stalk 
is round, smooth, thick and woody; the leaves are spear-shaped, 
long and entire, and much like the foregoing; the flow'ers are pro¬ 
duced in fi ve pointed umbels, each part being composed of two smal¬ 
ler umbels, they are of a puplish colour, 

35. E: Graimimfoli ,, Grass-leaved Spurge, an annual and na¬ 
tive of Georgia, Flotida, &c. (fie leaves are linear, entire and irre¬ 
gular; the flow'ers are produced in bundles. 

.36. E: Dentata, Dwarf Spurge an annual, and native of Ten¬ 
nessee, &c. the stalks are small and hairy; the leaves are oval, op¬ 
posite and indented; the flowers come 'out from the tops in little 
clusters. 

. 57 \ E ; Maculata, Spotted Spurge, an annual and native of Flo¬ 
rida; it is a low plant sending forth many spreading; purplish co¬ 
loured branches alternately from the sides; the leaves are oval, ob¬ 
long, trinervous, slighly serrated, a little hairy and tender, and are 
elegantly marked with brownish or purple coloured snots; the flow¬ 
ers come out singly from the wings of the leaves, are small, and of 
a reddish yellow'. 

33. E: Annuus, Corn Spurge, grows naturally in corn fields in 
Europe, the stalk is upright, slender, full of a milky juice, and 
about a foot and a half high; the leaves are numerous, long, nar¬ 
row, spear-shaped and alternate; the flow’ers grow in umbels, which 
are divided into five principal parts. These are the general de¬ 
scriptions of this numerous family of plants, they generally blossom 
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i'rom June tiii August and arc propagated from seeds, or by parting 
the roots—wc shall however gi\e the names of the remaining species 
so far as they have been noticed, which are as follows : 

39. E: Hf.lioscopus, Sun Sfiurge or Wart wort, Churn staff, or 
Cat's milk, a native weed of Europe, the juice tinges paper blue. 

40. E: Serratis, Serrated Sfiurge, a native of the East Indies. 

4 1. E: Platiphyllos, Broad-leaved Sfiurge, a native of Germany. 

42. E: Peplls, Petty Sfiurge, also a native weed of Europe. 

43. E: Marine's, Spanish Spurge, a native of Spain. 

44. E: O vatis-oppositis, Myrtle-leaved Spurge, a native of Ja¬ 
maica. 

45. E: Po lygo'.'Oifolio, Po/ygo?ium-leavcd Spurge , a native of 
Carolina. 

46. E: Sr micordatjs. Small purple Sea Spurge, a native of Eu" 
rope. 

47. E: Cham-Esyce, Spurge Thyme, a native of Siberia, &c. 

48. E: Nummulahi^folio, Hoary Spurge, a native of Carolina. 

49. E: Subdichctomea, Small-flozvered Sfiurge, a native of India. 

50. E: Pand uui fo iiMiiiv , Heterophyllous Spurge, a native of 
Florida. 

51. E: Hfreacea, Campeachy Euphorbia. 

52. E: Hypericifolia, Hypericum-leaved Spurge, a native of the 
United States. 

53. E: Escc lenta, Rough-leaved Euphorbia, a native of India. 

54. E: CaPATUTia, Greater Lathyris, a native of France and 
Spain. 

55. E: Mt Rcurialina, Mercury Euphorbinm, a native of Knox¬ 
ville. I have found no other species enumerated. See Tithymalus 
EUPHRASIA, Eyebright , a genus of the Didynamia Angiosper- 

mia class, and 40th Natural Order, Personate; the calix is cylin¬ 
drical and consists of four segments; and the capsule is oblong 
and Bilocular. There are six species, which however appear to 
have been confounded with the Bartsea, which see. 

1. E- Officinalis, or Eyebright, an annual indigenous plant, 
growing naturally in Carolina, and on heaths, dry barren meadows, 
and in pastures of Europe; it flowers from July to September; the 
leaves are linear, ovate and sharply indented about the edges; this 
vegetable is remarkable for not thriving in any situation unless it be 
surrounded by plants taller than itself. 

Part used. The leaves. 

Sensible properties. Astringent bitter taste. 

Medical virtues. Opthalmic, Anticteric Hildanus says he has 
known old men of seventy who had lost their sight, recover it again 
by the use of this herb; later practitioners however have not been 
so happy as to obtain such good effects from it. It is also recommend¬ 
ed in Jaundice, It is eaten by cows, horses, sheep and goats, but 

refused by swine. . . . , r , 

EURYANDR A, a genus of the Polyandna Tngyma class of plants; 
" the calix is a five leaved perianthium, with small, roundish and 
concave leaves; the corolla consists of three roundish, hollow 
petals, longer than the calix; the stamina are very many capillary 
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filaments, much dilated at the apex; the periearpium three egg- 
shaped folioles, containing several seeds. 

EXACUM, a genus of the Tetrandria Monogynia class, and 20th 
Natural Order, Rotacex; the calix consists of four leaves, and 
the corolla of four segments, with a roundish tube, the capsule is 
bisulcated, and has two cells containing many seeds. There are 
two species. 

I. E: Pedunculatjs, (Centaurium minus hypericoides of Pluke.) 
Indian Exacum , an annual and native of India, the stalk is round, 
slightly striated, upright, branching near the top, and eight or ten 
inches high; the leaves are spear-shaped, oval and opposite by pairs; 
the flowers come out from the ends of the branches and sides on 
long slender footstalks, are small, very numerous, of a golden yel¬ 
low colour, and blow m July and August. This plant resembles 
much the St. John’s wort, and Centaury. We have no account of 
the other species—it is propagated from seeds. 

EXCOECARIA, Aloes Wood , a genus of the Dioecia Triandria 
class, and 38th Natural Order, Tricocccx; the male amentum is 
naked; there is neither calix nor corolla; there are three styles, 
and a three seeded capsule. There is but one species, a native 
of China. 

E: Aballocha, Aloes Wood , it attains the height of the Olive 
tree, the trunk is of three colours, and contains three sorts of wood, 
the heart is that of Tambac , or Calambac, which is dearer in the In¬ 
dies than even Gold itself! By referring to the article Agallochum 
and attending to these additional particulars, and also the article Ca- 
iamba, we shall discover their agreement in various particulars, 
which confirms the opinions of former writers. The uses to which 
this precious wood is converted in China, are in perfuming clothes, 
and apartments; in medicine it is esteemed a sovereign cordial in 
fainting fits, a restorative in the palsy, and a cure for ascarides in 
children. It is also burnt as Incense in the Chinese and Indian Tem¬ 
ples, and it is used to set the most precious Jewels that are wanted 
in the Indies. See Agallochum , Calamba , and Xylo Aloes. 

EXIGUA. See Euphorbia. 

EYEBRIGHT. See Euphrasia. 


F. 

FABA. See Vic in. 

FABAGO. See Zygophillum. 

FAGARA, Iron Wood, a genus of the Tetrandria Monogynia class, 
and 43rd Natural Order, Dumosx; the calix consists of four 
segments, and the corolla of four petals, and the capsule has four 
cells, two valves and contains one seed. There are five species, 
all natives of the warm parts of America; rising with woody 
stems more than twenty feet high. They are propagated from 
seeds and are stove plants. See also Sideroxylon. 

FAGGNIA, a genus of the Decandria Monogynia class, and 14th 
Natural Order, Gruinalis; the calix consists of five leaves, and 
the corolla of five eordated petals; the capsule has five cells 
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with one seed in each, and ten valves. There are three species, 
all natives of the East. 

1. I 1 : Spinosa, Cretan Fagonia , is a low plant, sending forth se¬ 
veral branches, which lie on the ground; the leaves are trifoliate , 
being composed of three spear-shaped, plain, smooth folioles, 
which grow opposite at the joint, and immediately under them on 
oach side of the stalk is a pair of spines; the tlowers come out singly 
and are pale blue—there is a variety with narrower leaves, and 
larger reddish purple flowers. 

2. b: Hispanica, Spanish Fagonia , this species is free from 
spines; the leaves and flowers like the foregoing. 

3. F: Arabica, Arabian Fagonia , hath ligneous stalks, sending 
forth branches armed with very long thorns; the folioles are of a 
thickish substance, but narrow and convex on one side; the flowers 
are pale blue; the first is an annual, the other two are biennials, 
and are propagated by seeds. They require to be housed in the 
winter. 

FAGOPYRUM, Brief: JVhcat. See Polygonum. 

FAGUS, the Beech, a genus of the Monoecia Polyandria class, 
and 50th Natural Order, Amentacex, the calix of the male is 
bell-shaped, and consists of five segments; it has no corolla, but 
12 stamina; the calix of the female consists of four teeth, it has 
no corolla; the styli are three, and the capsule is muricated, has 
four cells, and two seeds. There are 3 species. 

1. F: Sylvatica, Beech tree, is a native of America, and rises 
sixty or seventy feet, growing to a great size, its stateliness and 
grandeur of outline, places it on a level with the oak. Its foliage is 
peculiarly delicate and pleasing to the eye, and its bark is extremely 
smooth and silvery. 

Domestic uses. The wood of this tree is almost as necessary to 
Cabinet Makers and Turners as Oik is to Ship Builders; whenjpro- 
periy cured, it is a firm, close wood, and capable of receiving high 
polish; the young leaves are used by the country people as a pot 
herb, and in Europe the poorer class stuff' their bedding with the 
dry leaves. The Mast or Nut affords a nourishing food to 
swine, though they occasion giddiness and head ache in the human 
species; an Oil is also obtaid from them which is used in many parts 
of France and Silesia instead of Butter, which is said to be little 
inferior to Olive Oil, and the pulp left after extracting the oil is said 
to be sweeter and more palatable than before, and may be easily 
converted into flour ot a similar taste and colour to that o! \\ neat. 

2. F: Castanea, Spanish or Black Chcsnui tree, also a native or 
the United States, it flourishes on poor gravelly, or sandy soils, and 
will thrive in any but moist or marshy situations. 1 he chaiacleis 
of the Chesnut are the same as the Beech, except that the m«l< 
flowers are disposed in cylindrical catkins; the styles more numer 
ous and bristly; the capsules much larger, round, and set very 
thick, with long, prickly spines, containing from one to lour or live, 
but generally two or three nuts, filled with a sweet kernel. 

Domestic uses. This tree ts highly valuable for many purposes, 
and ought to be carefully introduced into settlements contiguous 
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to cities; although plentiful in the up country, we have scarce any 
within a hundred miles of Charleston. The superiority of the tim¬ 
ber over most others in point of durability is well known; in Eng¬ 
land a tree exists called “ the great Chesnut of Tortworthi, it mea¬ 
sures 52 feet in circumference, or seventeen and nearly one third 
feet in diameter, it is probably not less than a thousand years old. 
The wood splits very easily, and is converted into lasting fence rails; 
much labour might be saved by encourageing their growth, as one 
hand can get from four to live hundred rails per day, whereas a 
smart labourer cannot get more than 150 or 200 rails from most 
other timber trees. The only objection to this timber is its excessive 
brittleness, othenvays it might be employed in every article of hus¬ 
bandry, mechanics, See. and may, except in such positions as re¬ 
quire great support. The fruit is rendered acceptable in many 
forms; though recent, and eaten in quantity, they are of difficult di¬ 
gestion—when well dried they are less hurtful; the Germans roast 
them among embers, and eat them with butter and salt, the 
French with lemon juice and sugar, and the Americans principally 
fatten their hogs with them. It is also employed in several articles 
of Confectionary, as a substitute for Coffee, and in the preparation 
of Chocolate; and in Italy it is said to be almost the only food of the 
common people, not only boiled and roasted, but also in puddings, 
cakes and bread. 

3. F: Castanea pumilla, Dwarf Chesnut , or Chinquefiin, this 
seldom rises above eight or twelve feet, sometimes eighteen or twen¬ 
ty, otherwise much resembling the Chesnut, its fruit capsules are 
smaller, though similar to the former, and contains generally but 
one (sometimes two) conical-shaped nut; when two nuts are en¬ 
closed in a capsule the depression common to the Chesnut is re¬ 
markable, in this also. There are two varieties in South-Carolina, 
i. e. this already described, and the Fagus Americana, or Low bush 
Chinque/iin, seldom exceeding two feet in height, growing almost 
over the whole of the interior of this state. The fruit of the low 
bush appear larger and better than those of the former: the fruit 
is much sweeter than Chesnut, though in quantities produce simi¬ 
lar effects. Boiling increases their agreeable taste, and renders 
them more salutary as food. 

FALSE IPECACO ANHA, or Fever Root. See Triosteum . 

FAIR MAIDS OF FEBRUARY. See Galanthus A r ivalis. 
FASSEL or FAUSSEL NUT. See Arcca Catechu. 

FAT HEN, or Wild Orache. See Atriplex Hastata. 

FEA BERRY, or Rough Goose Berry. See Hides Grossularia. 
F'EDIA RADI AT \ of Gaert. and Michaux. See Valeriana locu- 
staradiata of Linn. 

FELL WORT. See Gentiana. 

FEN-BERRIES. See Vaccenium. 

F ENNEL COMMON. See Anethum fceniculum , 

FENNEL the Water. See Callitrkhe verna. 

FENNEL FLOWER of Crete. See Gandella. 

FENUGREEK. See Trigxnell fmnuni griscum. 
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FERN, the Male. See Pohjfioclim Felix mas. 

*ERN, the Female. See Ftetris Aquilinia. 

FERN, the flowering. See Osmond Regalis. 

FF ? RARIA ’ '“honourof Ferrarius, a genus of the Gynandrk 
i lianchia class, and 6th Natural Order, Ensatx; the calix con- 
sists of two carinated spatha;, placed alternately, and containing 
each one flower; the corolla is six oblong, acuminated petals, 
fringed and turned back on their edges, and alternately small¬ 
er; the pericarpium is an oblong, triquetrous capsule, which is 
thickest at the upper end; formed of three valves containing three 
cells; the seeds are numerous and roundish. There is but one 
species, a native of the Cape, to be seen in the Botanic Garden 
of South-Carolina. 

F: Capensis, (Iris stellata of Barrel. Narcissus indicus of Rudb.) 
Cufie Ferraria hath a tuberous, roundish, compressed root, brown 
on the outside and white within; the stalk is thick, round, upright, 
branching near the top, and a foot and a half high; the leaves are 
nearly sword-shaped, obtuse, pointed, smoth, hollowed, of a light 
green colour, grow alternately, and embrace the stalk with then- 
base; the flowers come out from the ends of the branches on short 
footstalks, are of a whitish green colour on their outside, and of 
a violet colour within. There is a variety with deep purple, and 
another with reddish flowers; they are propagated from seeds, or 
offsets, and are green house plants. There is a great singularity- 
in the roots of one of the sorts; that it vegetates only every other 
year, and sometimes every third year, in the intermediate space 
they remain inactive, though very sound and good. 

FERULA, Fennel Giant , a genus of the Pentandria Digynia class, 
and 45th Natural Order, Umbellatee; the general umbel is glo¬ 
bular, the partial isof the same figure, the general involucrum is ca¬ 
ducous; thepartial is small andcomposed of several narrow leaves; 
the proper perianthium is scarce distinguishable; the general 
corolla is uniform, the florets have each five oblong, erect petals, 
nearly equal; the pericarpium is an elliptical, plain and com¬ 
pressed fruit, divided into two parts, and marked on each side 
with three prominent lines, the seeds are two, large, elliptical, 
plain and striated on both sides. There are nine species. This 
genus is remarkable for affording those various Medicinal Gums 
Ammoniac, Assafoetida; Galbanum, and Sagapenum. 

1. F: Foemina Plinii, Common Fennel Giant , a perennial and 
native of the southern parts of Europe, the root is very long, thick, 
and full of a milky juice; the radical leaves are laige, composed of 
a multitude of long narrow, undivided segments, of a pale, but 
bright green colour, and spread on the ground; the stalk is very- 
robust, round, hollow, jointed, ten or twelve feet high, and is 
adorned with leaves like the radical ones; the flowers come out 
from the ends and sides of the stalks, in large roundish umbels, they 
are of a yellow colour and blow in June. 

Fart used. The concrete juice of the plant called Gum Saga¬ 
penum. 

Sensible fir ojierties. The whole plant is of a strong smell, and an 
acrid taste, the Gum is of a disagreeable smell, resembling that of 
Leeks, and its taste hot and bitterish, 
vox. i. 4 q 
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Medical virtues. Sagapenum is an useful aperient and deobstru- .* 
ent, and is frequently prescribed either alone or in conjunction with 
Ammoniacum, or Galbanum for opening obstructions ol the visce¬ 
ra, and in Hysterical disorders arising from a deficiency ol the men¬ 
strual purgations. It likewise promotes expectoration, and proves 
of considerable service in some kinds of Asthmas, and Chronic Ca¬ 
tarrh, where the lungs are oppressed by viscid phlegm. It is most 
commodiously given in the form of pills, from two or three grains 
to half a drachm, may be given every night, or oftener, and conti¬ 
nued for some time—However the Galbanum and Ammoniacum 
are preferred by the College of Edinburgh. 

Domestic uses. The stalks when dry are admirable for lighting 
fires, and the pith is so very flammatory, that it will burn like tinder, 
catching fire from the smallest sparks of the flint. 

2. F: Assafcexid\, Assa Fcetida, or Hingeseh, a native of Persia, 
the root is very thick, fleshy and full of juice, striking very deep 
into the ground; the leaves are composed of several folioles, which 
are sinuated, obtuse and of a strong, disagreeable odour, the stalks 
are very thick, pithy, ten or twelve feet high, and divide into ma¬ 
ny branches, these as well as the mainstalk are terminated with the 
flowers, growing in small umbels, they are of a greenish yellow 
colour, blow in July, and are succeeded by a flat, yellowish seed. 
This is one of the several plants which produce the Assafcelida— 
Mr. Laurens in his “New System of Agriculture and Gardening" 
has taken considerable pains to ascertain the genuine Assafoetida 
plant, he proves that the modern Asa is corrupted from Laser 
and Laserpitium, also an Umbelliferous plant; and that these are 
the ancient Silphium, which he considers to be the plant produc¬ 
ing that Drug. I expect the Ferula of the moderns will prove to 
be the Laserpitium and Silphium of the ancients, I would fondly 
transcribe a part of Mr. Laurens’ letters on this subject, but the 
limits of this work will not admit me; the reader is therefore refer¬ 
red to his work in folio page 384 to 400, where much useful matter 
concerning this plant may be collected. Dr. Hope has introduced 
it into the Botanic Garden of Edinburgh, where it is found to bear 
the viciss’tudes of that climate in the open air. 

Fart used. The concrete juice of the plant. 

Sensible/irofierties. Strong fetid smell, somewhat like Garlic, a 
bitter, acrid, biting taste. 

Medical virtues. It is the strongest of the foetid Gums, and of 
frequent use in Hysteric and other kinds of nervous complaints; it 
is of considerable efficacy in flatulent cholics; and for promoting all 
the fluid secretions in either sex. It is an ingredient in the Offi¬ 
cinal Gum-pills, foetid tincture, and foetid volatile spirit. 

3. F: Glauco, Glaucous Fennel Giant , a native of Italy, the ra¬ 
dical leaves are large, glaucous, and divide into a multitude of long 
narrow segments; the stalks are upright, large, jointed, hollow, 
and seven or eight feet high; the flowers are produced in umbels, 
and are yellow. 

4. F: Tingitana, Fennel Giant from Tangier , a native of Bar- 
baiy, the roots are very large, thick and juicy; the leaves are com- 
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posed of a multitude of jagged parts, each of which is divided into 
three unequal segments, the whole leaf is of a grassy green colour, 
large, and the radical ones spread themselves on the the ground; 
the stalks grow ten feet high; the flowers come out in large umbels 
and are yellow. 

5. F. Latiore, Sicilian Fennel Giant , the root is thick, long, 
full of purple juice, the leaves pinnatifid; the pinnae are plain and 
trifid, they are of a dark green colour; the stalks grow eight feet 
high; the flowers grow in roundish umbels, and are yellow. This 
plant is said to produce the Gum Galbanum of the Shops. I appre¬ 
hend it is the same with the Bubon Galbanum, which see. 

6. F: O(ii ent a Lis, Oriental Fennel Giant , it is a native of the 
East, the leaves are finely divided, and each of them possess a 
multitude of segments, which are bristly, and of a pale green co¬ 
lour; the stalks grow about three feet high; the flowers come out 
in small umbels and are yellow. 

7. F: Laserpitium, (Quere, Laserpitium Orientale of Tourne?) 
Sjiignel-leavcd Fennel Giant , also a native of the East, the leaves 
are composed of a multitude of appendiculated and bristly folioles, 
the radical ones are large, spreading, and grow on angular, chan¬ 
nelled footstalks, those on the stalks are small, elegant and surround * 
them at the joints; the stalks grow to a yard high, and are branch¬ 
ing; the flowers terminate them in large umbels of a yellow colour. 
Probably this is the species which produces the Gum Ammoniac. 

Part used. The inspissated juice of the plant. 

Sensible properties . It has a nauseous sweet taste, followed by a 
bitter one, and a peculiar smell somewhat like that of Galbanum, 
but more grateful; it softens in the mouth, and grows of a white 
colour upon being chewed, thrown upon live coals it burns away in 
flame, it is in some measure soluble in water and in vinegar, with 
which it assumes the appearance of milk, but the resinous part 
amounting to one half subsides on standing. 

Medical virtues. Ammoniac is an useful deobstruent, and fre¬ 
quently prescribed for opening obstructions of the abdominal visce¬ 
ra, and in hysterical disorders occasioned by a deficiency of the 
menstrual evacuations: It is likewise supposed to deterge the pul¬ 
monary vessels; and proves of considerable service in some kinds 
of asthmas, where the lungs are oppressed by viscid phlegm, in this 
intention, a solution of Gum Ammoniac in vinegar of squills, proves 
a medicine of great efficacy, though not a little unpleasant. In 
loner and obstinate cholics, proceeding from viscid matter lodged in 
the intestines, this gummy resin has produced happy effects, after 
the mirecs and the common carminatives had been used in vain. It 
is most commodiously taken in pills to about 20 grains every night 
or oftener; externally applied, it softens and ripens hard tumors, a 
solution of it in vinegar stands recommended by some for resolving 
even scirrhous swellings, a plaister made of it and squill vinegar, ,» 
recommended by some in white swellings, a dilute mixture of the 
s une is likewise rubbed on the parts which are a so fumigated with 
the smoke of Juniper-berries: It is an ingredient in the squill pills, 
Ind Solution of it in pennyroyal water is called Lac Ammoniaeum, 
from its milky colour. 
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8. F: Libanotis, (Libanotis FerulxFolio of C. B. Panax ascle- 
phrni of Lobel.) Istrian Fennel Giant, the leaves are coin posed ot 
a multitude of folioles that are narrow, entire and have appendages 
on both hides; the stalks are about a yard high; the flowers come 
out in small umbels at the joints, and are of a yellowish colour. 

9. F: Luc. da canadensis, Canada Fennel Giant, an indigenous 
species growing naturally in Virginia and Canada; the leaves are 
tmich divided, large and of a most beautiful bright, or glossy greert; 
the stalks are upright, firm, pithy, and about a yard high; the 
flowers come out from the ends and sides of the stalks in umbels, 
they are small and yellowish, and blow in July. They are easily 
cultivated from seeds. 

FESTUCA, a genus of Grasses, belonging to the Triandria Digynia 
class, and 4th Natural Order, Gramma; the calix has two valves, 
and the spica is oblong and cylindrical. There are 39 species, 
though later amendments admit but sixteen. 

1. F: Oven a, Sheep’s fescue grass, a perennial, grows in dry 
sandy soils, the leaves are narrow, compressed, bristly, and of a 
dark green; the stalks are almost naked, square, and six inches 
high, and the flowers come out in aristated panicles, and it flowers 

* in June. Cows, Horses and Goats eat it, Sheep are very partial 
to it. A variety of this species is the Proliferous Grass, the spikes 
of which send forth young plants before the seeds are ripe. 

2. F: Rubra, Creeping, or Fur pie Fescue grass, is a perennial, 
grows on elevated heaths, and dry barren pastures of Europe, hath 
narrow', bristly leaves, which form a cluster at the crown of the 
root; the stalk is rounded on one side, flat on the other; the flowers 
come out in panicles, ranged one way, and it flowers in June; it 
affords abundance of wholesome food for cattle at all times, as it 
retains its verduie throughout the winter, when almost every other 
vegetable is decayed. 

3. F: Duriuscula, Hard Fescue grass, is also a perennial and 
native of Europe, grows as well in dry places as in flat meadows 
and flowers in June; the leaves are slender, hard and bristly; the 
stalks are weak and jointed, and the flowers come out like the fore¬ 
going. It has not hitherto been cultivated, though it claims the 
attention of the farmer, for it frequently attains the hight of three 
or four feet, shoots forth very early in the spring, is very lux¬ 
uriant, and affords a wholesome and grateful food to all kinds of 
cattle. 

4. F: Elatior, Tail Fescue grass, is also a perennial, grows in 
boggy meadows, and at the sides of wet ditches, where it often 
attains the hight of four or five feet; the leaves are broad at bottom 
diminish gradually to a point, and -are two feet long; the stalks are 
thick, round, jointed, and two or three feet high; the flowers are 
produced in upright panicles, the spikes are destitute of aristse, and 
flowers in June or July, sometimes twice in the year, and makes ex¬ 
cellent pasture, but requires a rich soil; it is eaten by horses, cows* 
sheep and goats. There is a variety called—F: Pratensis or 
Meadow Fescue grass, by Mr. Curtis, which will thrive not only in 
Very wet, but also in dry soils; this variety produces abundance of 
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seeds, which speedily prow and are easily collected; it bears a 
close resemblance to Ray Grant, though in many respects greatly 
superior, being perennial, larger, more ptoductive of foliage, and 
very hardy. 

5. F: Fluitans, or Flate Fescue grass , a perennial; which is 
common in wet ditches, ponds, and marshy places of Pennsylva¬ 
nia. Hudson river, Sec. the stalks are iong, crooked, and variously 
implicated with one another; the leaves are broad and coarse, and 
the flowers come out in ramose, erect panicles; the spikes are taper, 
beardless and of a whitish colour; it flowers Irom June to Septem¬ 
ber; this plant is remarkable for its small, but very sweet and nu¬ 
tritious seeds, which are collected in several parts ot Germany and 
Poland uuderthe name of Manna Seeds, and used in soups, gruils 
and puddings, botli for their excellent aliment and agreeable tla- 
▼our. When ground into meal the seeds may be converted into 
bread, which is little inferior to that made of wheat; the bran sepa¬ 
rated in preparing the meal, is given to horses troubled with worms; 
but no water should be allowed these animals for several hours after¬ 
wards. Beside these useful purposes, it is a valuable grass; fer cat¬ 
tle being so remarkably fond of.it, they will endanger tneir lives 
in obtaining it; but as it grows only in waters having a miry bot¬ 
tom, it cannot be cultivated. 

6. F: Myurus, Wall Fescue gvass , or Capon’s tail grass, an 
annual and native of Carolina, which grows on walls, dry, barren 
places, and road sides; it produces violet stalks from sixteen to 24 
inches high, garnished with narrow, short, pointed leaves, grow ing 
singly at the joints, and surrounding them with their base: the 
flowers come out in spiked panicles, are very rough, and bend 
downwards with their own weight—and blow in June. This grass 
affords a sweet nourishing pasture, hence it might be cultivated 
with advantage, on a soil, where few other grasses will thrive. 

7. F: Amethystina, Ahxethystine Fescue grass, a perennial and 
native of Europe, hath long, narrow', bristly leaves; the stalks are 
upright and slender, and a foot and a half high; its panicles of 
flowers put forth in June and July. 

8. F: Bromoides, or Barren Fescue grass, an annual and native 
of Carolina, growing plentifully in the vicinity of Charleston; the 
leaves are narrow, pointed, and three or four inches long, the stalks 
are slender, jointed and six or eight inches high, garnished with 
leaves like the 6th species; the flowers are produced in panicles, 
which are smooth, and arranged one way, they appear in May and 
June. 

9. F; Decumbens, or Small Fescue grass, a perennial and native 
of Europe. 

10. F: Simplicibus, or Arabian Fescue grass, a perennial and 
native of Arabia, six feet high, and hath long, sharp pointed alter- 
nate leaves. 

I 1. F: Filiformibus, Spanish Fescue grass, a perennial and na¬ 
tive of Spain, the radical leaves are taper, edged, and about a foot 
long; the stalks arc about four feet high, slender, taper, and have 
twcTor three tumid joints, and have short channelled leaves, placed 
alternately; the flowers are produced in downy spikes like panicles. 














12. F. Mutxcis, Palestine Fescue grass, a perennial and native 
of Palestine. 

13. F: Ma ritimum, (F: Dlstichiphylla of Michaux?) Sea Fescue 
grass , an annual and native of Spain and the maritime parts of Ca¬ 
rolina, the leaves are awl-shaped, striated and three or four inches 
long; the stalks are very slender, jointed, and garnished with small 
pointed leaves; the flowers come out in narrow, straight spikes, each 
spike containing six flowers, which are aristated. 

14. F: Coarctata, Long cupped Fescue grass, an annual and 
native of Spain, the radical leaves are very short, and form a cluster 
at the crown of the root; the stalks are very slender, narrow, and 
three or four inches high; the flowers come out in straightened pa¬ 
nicles, the spikes being very narrow, and cups longer than the florets. 
Besides these, Mr. Michaux gives the following as indigenous to 
the United States. 

15. F: Polxjstachia, a native of Illinois—16. F: Poxoidcs, a native 
of St. Laurence— 17. F. Diandra, a native of Kentucky, &c. 
FEVERFEW. See Matricaria. 

FEVER ROOT, orFalse Ipecacoanha. See Triosteum . 
FEVILTEA, a genus of the Dioecia Pentandria class, and 34th 
Natural Order, Cucurbitacex; the male calix is quinquefide, the 
corolla same; there are five stamina, and the nectarium, consists 
of five filaments, connivent or closing together; the female calix 
is quinquefid; the style are three, and the fruit is a hard trilocular 
apple, with an hard bark. 

FICOIDES, a name given to several distinct plants as the Mesem - 
hr ij ant he muni Musa , and Opuntia, which see. 

FICUS, the Fig tree, a genus of the Polygamia Trioecia class, 
and 53d Natural Order, Scabridx; the common receptacle is tur¬ 
binated, fleshy and conceals the floscules; the calix of the male 
consists of three segments, it has no corolla, but has three sta¬ 
mina; the calix of the female consists of five segments; it has 
no corolla and but one pistil and one seed. There are ten 
species. 

1. F: Carica, or Common Fig tree, a tree so well known as to 
exclude the necessity of a particular'description, shall therefore 
only note the principal varieties, their uses, Sic. 

The principal varieties of the common Fig are, the Brown, or 
Chesnut coloured, Yellow, Green and Black. Ischia Fig —The 
Murrey , or Broran Naples Fig — The Cammon Blue, or Purple Fig. 
The small White, large White, Great Blue, little Blue, the Ge¬ 
noa, black Genoa, Vernisinque, Minion, little Green Malta, round 
Naples, long Naples, Hanover, Gentile, and lastly, the Turkey Fig, 
which is in the greatest estimation. 

Medical virtues. A decoction of Figs affords excellent gargles 
for cleansing the throat and month; externally applied, it softens, 
digests and promotes maturation; when in an unripe state the fruit, 
as well as the whole tree, yields an acrid, milky liquor, which, if 
taken as a medicine, proves both purgative and emetic, but exter¬ 
nally a mild caustic, hence it is frequently employed for the remo¬ 
val of warts. This fruit also forms an ingredient in the Lenitive 
Electuaries, and pectoral draughts. 
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Domestic uses. As a fruit, we know none which is entitled to 
higher consideration. _ A decoction of the green branches and 

dishTh^ th f, Flg tPCe , lm P arts a clee P gold colour, of a brown red- 
dishishade, the young branches communicate a delicate brown to 

viel l’ P ie P ar ^ d " lthSolution °f Bismuth, but the leaves alone 

tmerl f C C£ T yell ° vv colou1 '- The juice has been also substi- 

appea^visib^tfiuf 10 Ink ’ ^ Uie characters written with it do not 
appeal uMhle till they are exposed to a fire. 

roa/ ' * bYC °- M0 «us, Sycamore, or Mulberry'-leaved Fig, or Fha- 

near th-Ton* 6 ° f Egypt ’ [t hath a robust trunk, branching 
ear the top, and rises twenty or thirty feet high; the leaves are 

o? fhe heart-shaped and entire; the the fruit is like that 

i • , cultivated big in our Gardens, and contrary to most other 

a ^ra1' Sdain p n f theyOUngSho0tS ’ burst forth Pont the trunk and 

va£ie T tr ^ ; Uie fl ' uit is 0f llUle relish, though some 

vai levies deemed excellent. b 

, Religiosa -» (Candela Americana,) Banian tree. Mangrove 
tree, Religious tree, Sacred tree, Sacred Fig , or Indian God tree , a 

feel' In ‘ a; ! h£ Crunkis robust ’ branching, and thirty or forty 
ieet High, the leaves are heart-shaped, oblong, sharp-pointed 

rZf-i “ UKe “? SmWOn preU >' ** footstalksithe fruit is small.' 

undish, grows by twins on the young shoots, and is of little 
esteem; this tree is beautifully described by Milton in his Paradise 
Lost, Book ix. 1 1100. It is said to be perhaps the most beautiful 
ot rsature s productions; it is asserted that a tree grows on an island 
m the river Nerbedda, ten miles from the city of Baroche, in the 
province of Guzerat: the remains of the principal stems of which 
are 2000 feet in circumference; it was formerly much larger, but 
part hath been destroyed by the high floods, which washed awav 
part ot its roots and stems. From many concurring circumstances 
I am led to believe that the foregoing and following have been 
both confounded with the Bontia, or Wild Olive of Barbadoes. 

4. F: Benghai.ensis, Bengal Fig tree, a native of India; it rises 
with many implicated stalks and branches to upwards of 20 feet hGh; 
the leaves are oval, obtuse, 'smooth entire, and much veined under¬ 
neath, the fruit grows on the young branches, is small, round and 
of no value; the branches of these trees strike root from their lower 
parts, and form amazing strong thickets in the countries where they ' 
naturally grow. 

5. F; THEOPHRASTr, Indian Fig of Theofdirastus,' a native of 
both the Indies, the stem is woody, grows lobe thirty feet high, 
and divides into may branches near the top; the leaves are spear- 
shaped, entire, smooth, veined underneath, and grow on longish 
footstalks; the fruit is about the size of a pea, of a purple colour, 
and of no value. The branches of this strike root like the fore¬ 
going.^ 

F: Racemosa, (Grossalaria domestica of Rumph:) Racemose 
Indian Fig, also arises with a woody stein thirty feet high; the 
leaves are oval, entier, acute pointed, smooth, and of a bright green 
colour; the fruit grows in clusters on the younger branchs, are 
small, andofuo value. 
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7. F: Maculato, S/iotted Fig, a native of America, rises with 
a strong, branching stem to upwards of twenty feet; the leaves are 
large, oblong, sharp pointed, serrated, and in some manner re¬ 
semble those of Spanish Chesnut; the fruit is moderately large; 
globular and spotted, but is seldom eaten. 

3 . F: Repens, (Varinga repens of Rumph.) Divarf Chinese 
Fig , a native of China and Japan; the stalks are tender, lie on the 
mound, and strike root at the joints; the leaves are oval, shaip- 
pointed entire, and of a bright green colour; the fruit grows from the 
sides of the youngshoots,but is small andot no virtue. T. hey aie pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings or from Suckers; if by cuttings lay them in some 
dry, airy place a few days, that the wounded parts may heal pre¬ 
vious to setting them in the ground. See Avicenia, Bontia, See. 
FILDLE WOOD. See Citharexylon. 

FIELD BASIL. See Ciinofiodiwn. 

FI CL See Ficus. 

FIG MARYGOLD. See Mesembryanthemum. 

FIG WORT. See Scrofihularea. 

FILAGO. See Gnafihalium 

FILBERT, the fruit of the Corylus, which see. 

FILIPENDULA. See S/iirea. 

FIR TREE. See Finns. 

FISSIDENS a genus of the Cryptogamia Musci class of plants; de¬ 
scribed by Michaux as growing naturally at My Grand Father’s 
Mountain, in Carolina—he gives two species of this Moss, viz* 

1. F: SlJB-BASILARIS-2. F: SciRPIOIDES. 

FIVE FINGER HERB. See Cinquefoil. 

FIVE FINGER ROOT. See Oenanthe Crocata. 

FLAG FLOWER. See Iris. 

CORN FLAG. See Gladiolus. 

SWEET FLAG. See Acorus. 

FLAGELLARIA, a genus of the Hexandria Trigynia class; the 
calix consists of six segments; it has no corolla, and the berry 
contains but one seed. There is but one species, a native of the. 
Indies. 

FLAX. See Linum. 

FLAX, Common Toad. See Antirrhinum Linaria. 

FLEA BANE. See Conyza. 

FLIXWEED. See So/ihia Chirurgorum. 

FLORENTINE IRIS. See Iris. 

FLOWER DE LUCE: See Iris. 

FLOWER FENCE. See i oinciana. 
tLOWER OF A DAY. See Tradescantia. 

FLUELLEN. See Antirrhinum Elatine. 

F L Y -1 R AP. See Dionxa Muscijuda. 

FL\-i REE. See Pofiulus Tremuli; Isle. 

FOOL’S PARSLEY, or LESSER HEMLOCK. See JEthum Of 

na/iium. 

FCENLGREEK. See Trigonella. 

pONl ENALIS, Water Moss, a genus of the Cryptogamia Musci 
class; the anthers is poodecl, and the catsptra is sessile. There 
a.ie lour speclcies of this genus, viz. 


• Antipyretic a, Greater Water Moss, which grows upon 
rt»cks and roots of trees, in brooks, rivulets, slow streams, and 
ponds, it flowers from June to September, according to Linmeus, 
this species resists the action of fire, and if mixed with mortar for 
lining- the inside of chimneys it renders them fire proof, as contrary 
to the nature of all other mosses, it is almost incombustible. Boh- 
mer also remarks, that a thatched roof if covered an inch thick with 
the Greater Water Moss will be completely secured against fire. 

2. F: Minor, or Lesser Water Moss. 

3. F: Ssiuamosa, or Scaly Water Moss. 

4. Pinnatum, or Feathered Water Moss. 

FORSKOHLEA, a genus of the Decandria Pentagynia class of 

plants, the calix is pentaphyllous and longer than the corolla, 
there are ten petals spatulated or roundish before, with a linear 
base. 


FORSTERA, a genus of the Gynandria Triandria class of plants, 
the perianthium is double ; the exterior one beneath, thrce-leav- 
ed, the interior one above and six cleft, the corolla tubular. 
FORSYTHIA; a genus of the Polyandria Monogynia class of 
plants, the calix is a perianthium above, consisting of nine short 
coloured leaves, the corolla has nine oval lanceolate nearly con¬ 
cave petals, longer than the calix, the pericarpium is a top-shaped, 
one celled nervous capsule. The seeds are numerous and chaffy. 
There is but one species. 

F: Scandens (Decumaria Forsythia of Mich.) Climb ling For sy- 
thia , a native of South-Carolinia, growing principally in swampy 
lands, it is a beautiful climbing plant, aspiring to a great height, the 
leaves are single, opposite, oval, sharp pointed at the tops, placed 
on footstalks that are somewhat downy. The flowers are produced 
in corymbs, having awl-shaped bract® or floral leaves, are large, 
very white mellifluous, and finely scented. They blossom in 
April and May. I am indebted to the politenes of John Dray ton, 
Esq. for the specific characters of the above, he having found it 
growing near his plantation at Santee. 

FOTHERGILLA, (in Honour of the late Dr. John Fothergill) a 
genus of the Polyandria Digynia class of plants, the calix is a 
small abbreviated bell-shaped perianthium, lightly crenated on 
the margin into five or six incisions. There is no corolla, the 
germen bifid ; the capsule bilocular, the cells two valved, the seeds 
solitary and bony. There is but one species. 

F: Gardens or Alnifolia, Alder-Leaved Fothergilla. 

FOUR O’CLOCK FLOWERS. See Mirabilis. 

FOX-GLOVE, the COMMON or PURPLE. See Digitalis. 
FOX-TAIL GRASS. See Alojiecurus. 

' FRAGARIA, the Strawberry , a genus of the Icosandria Poly- 
ginia class, and 35th Natural Order Senticosx , the calix is di¬ 
vided into ten segments, the petals are five, and the receptacle 
is an oval deciduous berry-. T. here are three species, to one 
of which Mr. Michaux has given the name Dalibarda. 

1, F; Vesca, or Common Strawberry, which is indigenous in Ca¬ 
rolina, growing in woods, hedges and hollow’ ways, where its flow 

vol. i. 4 D 
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ers appear in the month of May or June, and are succeededby small 
red fruit. The Common .Strawberry is the i arent Stock front which 
all the different varieties have been obtained by culture, the most 
remarkable of these are—1. F: Sylvestris—or Wood Strawberry, 
with oblong serrated leaves, and small white round fruit. 

2. F: Viridis, Gran or Pine jiji/>le Strawberry , which has re¬ 
ceived this name from its delicate flavour resembling that of the 
Pine-apples 

3. F: Can dfnsis, Scarlet or Virginia Strawberry , which has 
also oval serrated leaves and beats a roundish berry of a scarlet co¬ 
lour. 

4. F: Mosch\ta; Hautboy or Musk Strawberry , a native of 
America, it is remarkable for its rough pear-shaped leaves, and its 
large pale red fruit. 

5. F: Chil nsis. Chili Strawberry, has oval, thick, hairy leaves, 
large flowers and firm berries. 

6. F: Alpin.e ,AU<ine, Month y or Ever Flowering Strawberry , has 
small oval leaves; diminutive flowers, and oblong pointed fruit of a mo¬ 
derate size, it wasori: inallya French variety, and is in season lrom 
May to November, it furnishes but few offsets for transplantation. 
All the varieties of this vegetable are hardy perennial plants pro¬ 
ducing fruit from June to November. 

Part used. The leaves, fruit and root. 

Sensible /iro/tertics. Fragrant, smell.pleasant sub-acid taste. 
Medical vi: lues. Aperient, Refrigerant and Diuretic, as a fruit 
they are delicious and wholesome, and may be eaten alone, with 
sugar, or with milk, but most agreeably with wine. '1 hey are 
cooling and laxative, a copious use of the fruit has relieved painful 
paroxysms of the stone, and are a preventative of that disease, and 
for dissolvingthe Tartareousconcretions on the teeth, an infusion of 
the young and tender leaves makesan excellent tea, they have been 
used with advantage in laxity ami debility of tne intestines, in im¬ 
moderate secretions or suppressions of (he natural evacuations, as 
likewise in hamoi rhages and othei fluxes, they are alsoof consider¬ 
able service as aperients in suppressions of urine, visceral obstruc¬ 
tions, the jaundice and many other complaints the bark of the roots 
in decoction are serviceable in a similar degree. 

Domestic uses. In domestic ceconomy a palatable jam, wine and 
vinegar are prepared from the fruit. They are propagated by di¬ 
viding the roots. 

2. F. S ekilis, or Barren Strawberry , a native of England and 
Switzerland, is in every respect smaller than any of the loregoing, 
and produces a barren juiceless fruit of no value. 

FRANK vNI.A, Sea ea'h or Sea Chickweed , a genus of the Flex- 
andria Monogynia (lass, and 17th Natural Order Calycanthcnue , 
the calix is funnel-shaped, and divided into five segments, the 
petals are five, the stigma has six divisions, and the capsule 
consists ol one cell, with three valves. There are three species. 
1 F: Levis, or Smooth S-u 'death, a native of Europe, hath ligne¬ 
ous stalks of a reddish colour, ten or twelve inches long, smooth and 
tfauiug on the ground, the leaves are slender and short, biunt, 
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Smooth and grow in clusters at the joints, the flowers are small, 
come singly from the ends of the branches and are of a reddish pur¬ 
ple colour. 

2. I'. Pulverulent A, or Bread-Leaved Sea Heath. 
o. F. Cre icu.m, Main/Sea Heath . the stalks are hairv and pro- 
cunbent, tne leaves spear-shaped, short and grow six or eight to¬ 
gether at a joint, the flowers come out in clusters; and are white, 
they are easily raised from seeds. 

FrlA.NK.LlN I A, fin honour of the Great American Philosopher, 
Doctor Benjamin Franklin of lov’d memory) a genus of the Mo- 
nadelphia Polyandria class of plants, thecalix is simple, the co¬ 
rolla is v erv large and expanded, the inferior petal or segment of 
the corolla is hollow, formed, like a cap or helmet, and entirely 
includes the other four until the moment of expansion, its exteri¬ 
or surface is covered with a short silky hair, the borders of the 
petals a^e crisped or plicated, the fruit is large, round, dry 
woody apple or pericarp, opening at each end oppositely by five 
alternate fissures, containing ten cells, each replete with dry 
wedge-shaped, woody seeds. There is but one species no¬ 
ticed. 

F: Ala< amha, Mich, and Bart. (Gordonia Lasianthus L. G. 
Franklinia of L. Heret) Alatamaha F-ravklinia. a native oi the stale 
of Georgia; Mr. Bartram obse ves that he never saw it at any other 
place wild, from Pennsylvania to Tomt Coupe on the banks of the 
Mississippi, but at the Alatamaha river in Georgia. There are two 
or three acres of ground where it grows plentifully. On first 
observing the fructification and habit of this tree, he says I was in¬ 


clined to believe it a species of Gordonia, but afterwards upon strict¬ 
er examination and comparing its flowers and fruit with those of 
the Gordonia Lasianthus or Smooth Lablolly Pay I presently found 
striking characteristics abundantly sufficient to separate it fi om 
that genus, and to establish it the head of a new tribe which we 
have honoured with the name of the Rlustrious Lr. Benjamin 
Franklin. It is a flowering tree of the first ordei lor beaut) and 
fragrance ofblos'oms. The tree grows fifteen or t\vent\ ieet i igh, 
branching alternately; the leaces are oblong, broadest .towards 
their extremities, and terminate with an .acute point, w hich is ge¬ 
nerally a little reflexed, they are lightly serrated, alternate down¬ 
wards and sessile, or have very short petioles ; they are placed m 
alternate order and towi nls the extremities of the tv igs are cl oud¬ 
ed together, but stand more spa'rslv below. 1 he flowers are ctiy 
large, of a snow white colour and ornamep^ed with a crown oi 
tassel of gold coloured refulgent stamina in the centre. See Got- 
donia. 

FRASERA, a genus of the Tetram’ria Mormgyn a class, theca- 

lix is four leaved, and persistent, the corolla consists ol iotu pe¬ 
tals, the stamen is a subulate filament, the anther*, o loug, 

v l’l!ere is but one species, a native of C arolina. 

F: C;>R in 1 1 nsi>, ( F. Walteri ofMichaux) Carolv a F.u&tna, 
an indigenous plant, grov ing naturally in the low fenny giom.c s o 
South-Carolina, the stalk is erect- the lerves are oval, oblong.-nt 
grow in whorls opposite, it hath some affinity to tlie gonus Gtntia 


»um. 
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FRAXINELLA: See Dicta?,mus Alba, it is remarkable of this 
plant, that when in full blossom, the air which surrounds it in a 
still night may be inflamed by the approach of a lighted can¬ 
dle. 

FRAXINUS, The Ash , a genus of trees belonging to the Polygamia 
Dioecia class, and 44th Natural Order, Sepiarie, the calix of 
the hermaphrodite is divided into four parts, it has no corolla, 
the stamina are two, and it has but one pistil and one lanceola- 
ted seed. There are but three real species. 

1. F: Excelsior, Common Ash, an indigenous tree well known 
to most kinds of Artificers. This tree delights in a rich soil, it 
attains its greatest height and perfection when at an age ol from 
forty to fifty years, although it naturally grows in wet and loose 
grounds, it prospers remarkably well on a white caleareous soil. 
The trees growing on dryland, yield a more durable timber than 
those growing in swamps and low grounds. The varieties of this 
species are the Silver Striped, the Gold Striped and the Yellow co¬ 
loured Ash. 

Part used. Bark and seeds. 

Sensible properties. The seeds have an acrid biting taste, the 
bark moderately astringent. 

Medical virtues. The seeds are aperient, and the bark as be¬ 
fore observed moderately astringent. It has however been suc¬ 
ceeded by medicine more efficacious for these intentions. 

2. F: Caroliniensis, Carolina Ash ,grows to the height of thirty 
feet; dividing into several branches, the small ones generally oppo¬ 
site, theleaves are composed ofthree or four pair of lobes terminated 
by an odd one of a light green colour, egg-shaped and pointed, 
their under surface covered with white downy hairs, the varieties of 
this species are F: Ornus, Manna Ash, from the leaves of which 
manna is procured. F: Alba, WhiteAsh. F: Rubi.a, I<cd Ash, F: 
Nigra, Black Ash, and F: Pennsylvania, Mew Discovered or 
Pennsylvania Sharp Key’d Ash. 

Part used. The concreted juice of the variety called F: Ornus, 
which is the manna of the shops. This variety is said to crow in 
Italy. 

Sensible properties. A faint sweetish taste. 

Medical virtues. IVIanna is a mild agreeable laxative, and may 
be gnen to children and pregnant women, in some particular con¬ 
stitutions it acts very unkindly, producing flatulencies and distension 
of the viscera, thishow ever may be remedied by the addition of some 
warm aromatic Manna is very slow in its operation, but its efficacy is 
much promoted by a substance wh lc h is itself very slow of opera¬ 
tion, viz. Cassia. ^ Geoffrey recommends acuating it with a few 
grains of Emetic Tartar. The mixture is to be divided into seve¬ 
ral doses, each containing one grain of the Emetic Tartar ; by this 
management, he says, bilious serum will be plentifully evacuated, 
without any nausea, gripes or other inconveniencies. 

. F. IrLORirERA, Tlowering Ash, of which there are two varie¬ 
ties, 1. The Virginian Plowering Ash, which when in blow, is infe- 
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riov in beauty to few of our flowering trees. It will attain a height 
of thirty feel, the leaves are of a fine green, smooth, serrated, and 
consists of about three pair of iolioes placed a good way asunder 
along the mid-rid, and are usually terminated by an odd one, the 
mid-rib is long but not straight, is jointed, and swelling where the 
leaves come out, the (lowers white, and are produced in large 
bunches at the ends of the branches, the flowers exhibit themselves 
in a loose easy manner all over the tree, and blows in May. 2. 
Dwarf Ash of Theophrastus, is a low tree for the Ash tribe, about 
fourteen or fifteen feet high, the branches are smooth and of a dark¬ 
ish green, the leaves also are pinnated, of a dark green, and serrat¬ 
ed on the edges; but proportionably smaller than those ol the Com¬ 
mon Ash, the flowers of this sort make no show, though they are 
possessed of petals necessary to complete a flower, which are de¬ 
nied the Common Ash. 

Domestic uses. All the species of ash contribute something to¬ 
wards supplying Domestic and Mechanic wants, particularly the 
Alba and Pennsylvania, these are much used by wheel-wrights, 
and carriage makers for shafts, rimmers, wheels and axles, not being 
apt to split or scale, it is also useful in farming, affording durable 
plough stocks. 

The Prickly Ash is a tree of a different genus. See Arnica Spi- 
nosa. This plant is given with great success in snake bites in the 
up country. 

FRINGED ANTHISTIRIA. See Anthisdrea. 

FRITILLARIA, a genus of the Hexandria Monogynia class, and 
10th Natural Order Cronaria:, there is no calix, the corolla con¬ 
sists of six bell-shaped petals, with a hollow nectarium above the 
unguis of each petal, and the stamina are of an equal length with 
the petals. There are five species. 

This genus now swallows up many genera of authors. It con¬ 
tains the Corona Imperialis, Lilio, Fritillaria, and Petilium of 
Tournefort, Boerhaavefmd others. They are divided into three 
classes. 1. Crown Imperials. 2. Fritillaries. 3. Persian I.iels. 
1. F. Integerrimis, (Lilium sive Corona Imperialis of’C. B.) 
Crown Imperial, a perennial and native of Persia. These are well 
known plants, and originally took their name from the tuft or bunch 
of leavesabovethe flowers,this tuft has very improperly been called 
a crown. There are many varieties of this- species, and they con¬ 
tinue to increase. The principal are, the Old, the Golden, the Le¬ 
mon-Coloured, the Cold-Striped, the Light-Red, the Late-Red, the 
Majestic; the Double-Yellow, the Double-Red, the Triple, tbe 
Broad-Leaved, the Cold Striped-Leaved, and the Silver Striped- 
Leaved Crown Imperials. The root of the Crown Imperial, is a 
large thick bulb, composed of many juicy scales ; it is of a yellow co¬ 
lour, here and there a little tinged with purple, and of a very disa¬ 
greeable strong smell, the stalk will grow to a yard or more in 
height, its colour of a light green and very thick, firm and succu¬ 
lent, the leaves are long and narrow, smooth and, their edges en¬ 
tire, the flowers surround the stalks near the tops on short footstalks, 
they areola complicated figure, large and bend downwards, each 
of them is composed of six petals, at the base of each petal is the 
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nectarium, which is a oavitv filled with a honey-like juice : above 
this noble general flower, co mposed of so many florets, surround¬ 
ing the top of the stains, in this pleasing pendulous manner is a 
very large tuft of leaves which are long, narrow and pointed, and 
which is called the crown, and gives an air of majesty to the whole 
plant. 

2. F: Alt rjjis , Alternate-leaved Fritillary , a perennial and native 
of Europe, the root is a white, depressed, succulent buib, the stalk will 
grow to about a foot in height, it is upright, slender, round, and of 
a brownish green colour, often tinged with purple; the leaves are 
but few, long and narrow, and grow in the alternate way ; at the 
top of the stalks hang one or more flowers, which are large, very 
beautiful, and of different colout’6, sizes and properties according to 
the variety. 

3. F: Oppositis, Ofifiositc leaved Fritillary , a perennial, and 
native of the Pyrenees ; this hath a double, soft, fleshy naked bulb, 
the stalks will beof different heights but generally a foot, it is round, 
erect, but slender the leaves are long and narrow, though broader 
than the preceding sort, and grow by pairs on the lower part of 
the stalk, but higher, they stand alternately; this is the general po¬ 
sition of the leaves of all the varieties that belong to this species, at 
the top of the stalk hang the flowers, which are large; bell-shaped, 
and of different colours, sizes and properties—these two species 
comprehend the vast variety of Fritillaries, and from hence arise 
the early purple, the late purple, the red, green, white, black, yel¬ 
low, double umbelliferous, and the different sorts of checquered 
and spotted Fritillaries, with which a well stocked Garden is fur¬ 
nished. 

4. F: Obliquts, (Lilium Persicum of Dodon.) Persian Lilies , a 
perennial and native of Persia, there are but few varieties of this 
species, and their appearance is altogether very different from any 
of the before-mentioned sorts. The root is a large, round, whitish 
buib; the stalk is round, upright, firm, and will grow to about a 
yard in height. This is the size of the common Persian Lily; the 
Dwarf variety will hardly grow half that height, the leaves are 
long, narrow, pointed, obliquely waved, and grow on every side of 
the stalk; the stalk-flowers themselves terminate the stalk in a 
lage pyramidal spike; they have footstalks, and are placed in a pen¬ 
dulous manner, each flower is but small in proportion to the other 
species of this genus, they spread wide at the brims, and their co* 
lour is a de.p purple; of this there are different tinges, the inside 
of all are paler than the outside, and a greenish cast, and is com¬ 
monly found at the base of the petals—they are propagated irom 
seed or by offsets. 

FROG’S BIT. See Hydrocharis. 

FUCHSI A, a genus of the Tetrandria Monogynia class of plants; 
thecalix is an undivided margin, situated upon the germen; the 
corollaisone funnel-shaped petal; the tube is clavated, the limb is 
plain and cut into eight acuminated segments; the pericarpium 
is a roundish, four-furrowed berry, containingfoui cells, the seeds 
are many, oval and placed in a double series. T here is but one 
species, a native of the warmer parts of America—one is to be 
seen in the Botanic Garden oi South-Carolina. 
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T 1 ripht ^ la ; Scarlet Fuchsia hath an herbaceous stalk, upright 
am undivided ; the leaves are ternate, spear-suaped. and sit close; 
the Bowers are produced in loose spikes, andare of ubeautiful scar¬ 
let colour—they are propagated b> seeds. 

FUCUS, Sea Wrack , a genus of the Cryptogamia Alge class; of 

winch there are 145 spec.es; for the Botanic Characters see the 
, m , s ’ alphabetically arranged in the preceding part of 

this work, also Scheme, sect. 2nd. ' * 

. l ' F: 8 RRvTUs ' or Serrated Sea Wrack, is a perennial, grow- 
lngupon rocks to the height oftwo feet, consisting of aflat, radical 
dichotomous leaf and have a flat rib, divided, and running t rough 
the middle ofit in all its various ramifications and varying from a green 
to a yellowish, or olive colour, itisemployedby the Dutch for cover- 
ing 01 packing Lobsters ami Crabs that are io be com ey ed to a < i. s,i- 
derable distance, because it keeps them alive longer than any other 
sp< t ies of this plant, nor does it easily ferment or become putrid. 

2. F: Ve.sicui.osus, Common Sea v Wrack, Bladder Fucus, Sea 
Waive, or Swine tang-, a perennial, and grows to the height of 
one foot, producing its fructified parts in July and August, it differs 
from the foregoing in having no serratures on the edge of its leaf, it 
is an excellent manure. 

Medical virtues. Dr. Russel recommends the saponaceous liquor 
found in the vesicles or bladders, that abound beneath the leav es of 
this plant, as a powerful resolvent in dispersing scroohulous 
and scorbutic tumours of the glands. He directs the patients to 
rub such swellings with these bladders, having previously bruised 
them in his hand, till the part be thoroughly penetrated with the mu¬ 
cus, after which they are lobe washed with sea water. By calcinating 
this vegetable in the open air Doctor Russel obtained a very black 
saline powder, by him called Vegetable .ZEthiops, and which has 
been highly extolled both as a resolvent and as a dentifrice, for 
correcting the scoibutic laxity of tlie gums, and removing all foul 
matters from the teeth. Burnt sponge has also similar virtues 

3. F: P \LMAtus, Ulva Palmatus Dr. Withering) Palmated Sea 
Wrack, DU s, Dulls, Dullcsh and Dulse, this plant abounds on the 
coasts of Scotland, on those of the contiguous Islands, and on the 
shores of Northumberland, its substance is mernbr nous, pellucid 
and thin, of a greenish or reddish colour; it* height varies from 
five to six, and sometime twelve inches; its manner of growth fan- 
shaped. 

Medica' virtues. D. Rutly observes that it is supposed to sweeten 
the breath, and destroy worms. In the isle of Skye, this plant is 
occasionally boiled in water, with a little butter, and administered in 
fevers with a view to promote perspiration, though in this form it is 
often attended with purgative efiects. 

Domestic uses. This species, after being soaked in water, is eaten 
either boiled or dried, in which latter state it acquires a flavour 
somewhat resembling that of violets, and according to Bechstein, 
the sweetness of Sugar: yet unless it be dried in close vessels, no 
Saccharine, but Saline particles will appear on its surface; because 
the former are dissipated in the open air, a remark, for which vre 








are indebted to Olaffen, the Icelandic Traveller; it i9 sold in a dry 
elate in the streets of Dublin. 

4. F: Ciuatus. (.Lacinatus Dr. Withering,) Fringed Sea wrack , 
abounds on rocks and stones on the British coast, where it grows 
rom four to five .inches high; consists of a membranous, pellucid sub¬ 
stance, and is of a red colour; it is eaten both in Britain and Ireland. 

5. F: Finnatifidus, Indented or jagged Sea wrack , or Pepper 
Dilse, is also met with abundantly on the rocks of Britain, which are 
covered with the tides; it attains two or three inches in height, 
and is ®f a yellowish olive colour frequently tinged with a 
reddish hue, it is likewise eaten both in Scotland and Ireland. 

6. F: Esculentus, Esculent Sea wrack, Bladder Locks, or Tan¬ 
gle . is also common on rocks contiguous to the shores of Cumber¬ 
land and Scotland, where it grows from five to ten yards in length, 
and a foot wide, being of an olive or green colour; this species 
furnishes a grateful food for cattle, and its stalk when boild affords 
a culinary dish in Scotland as well as some parts of England; it is 
also recommended for restoring the natural appetite in the disorder 
•termed Pica or Longing. 

7. F: Saccharinus, Sweet Sea wrack, or Sea Belt, abounds on 
the seashores, its stem is from two to twelve inches in height, 
of an oval form, a leathery consistence, and of a tawny green co¬ 
lour; if it be washed in the spring and suspended to dry, a sweet, 
saccharine matter will exude from its extremities, though not in 
such quantity as from the Palmated Sea wrack—it is eaten both 
when taken fresh out of the sea, and also boiled as a pot herb. 

8. F: Prolifer, Proliferous Eucus , is found on stones, and 
shells. 

9. F: Plocamium, or Pectinated Eucus, is found on rocks, and 
in basons of water. 

10. F: Filum, Thread Eucus, or Sea Laces. 

11. F: Giganteus, or Gigantic Eucus ; the leaves of this latter 
are four feet long, and some of the stalks, though not thicker than 

-a man’s thumb, are one hundred and twenty feet long. 

12. F: Plicatus, Matted or Indian grass Eucus, is generally a- 
bout three or four inches long, though sometimes six, its colour 
often being exposed to the sun and air, is yellowish, or auburn. 
ITJI REN A. a new genus of Rush, belonging to the Triandria 

Monogynia class of plants, the chaff terminates in a point, are im¬ 
bricate and on every side bearded or bristly. There are two spe¬ 
cies. 

1. F: Squahrosa, Rough Fuirena, a native of Carolina and 
Georgia, the stalks are rough, the leaves ciliated, and the chaff 
scaly and very rough. 

2. F: Scirpoide a, Leafless Euircna, a native of Florida, it hath 
a creeping, scaly root; the culm is without leaves, though there is 
at the joints a distinct leafv scale or sheath, which involves a part 
of the culm at each joint alternately; they are terminated by 
short, oval, heads of scaly pointed and downy husks, placed im- 
bricatim. 

FULLERS WEED. See Dipsacus , also called Pullers Teasel. 






FU MARIA, Fumitory , a genus of the Diadelphia Hexandria class- 

and 34th Natural Order Corydalea; the calix has two leaves, and 

the corolla is ringent. There are nineteen species, of which 

these are most particular : 

1. F: Officinalis, Common Fumitory, an annual plant, growing 
in Corn-fields, hedge banks and gardens; the stalks are slender, 
Weak, branching, diffuse and hardly a foot high; the leaves branch 
out in many divisions, and the folioles are small and jagged; the 
flowers come out in loose spikes and are of a reddish purple. There 
is a variety with deep purple and another with white flowers. 

Part used. The leaves. 

Sensible properties. Smell not remarkable, taste bitter, succulent’ 
and saline. 

Medical virtues. Aperient and diuretic—-The Medical effects of 
this plant are to strengthen the tone of the viscera, gently to 
loosen the belly, and promote the urinary and other natural secre¬ 
tions; it is strongly recommended in melancholic, scorbutic and 
cutaneous disorders, and in such habits as abound with viti¬ 
ated humours. It corrects acidity, and strengthens the stomach. 
Hoffman in these cases preferred it to all other medicines, on ac¬ 
count of its efficacy in opening obstructions and what are professi¬ 
onally called infarctions of the viscera, especially those of the liver; 
the juice expressed from the leaves in doses of two or three ounces 
is generally prescribed in the above cases, particularly Bilious Colic, 
where it generally proves both diuretic and laxative; it may also be 
used as a common drink mixed with whey, an infusion of the leaves 
are used as a cosmetic. 

2. F: Major Scandens, Ramfling Fumitory , an annual, and u 
native of Europe, growing naturally in woods and hedges, the 
stalks weak, slender, and lay hold of bushes climbing on them; the 
leaves are composed of several parts and have short claspers, assist¬ 
ing the plant to climb; the flowers grow in loose bunches, and are 
pale, red or whitish, and blow in June. 

3. F: Cirrhiferis, Climbing Fumitory , an annual and native 
of Europe, hath weak slender stalks, possessed of tendrils, and grow; 
if supported a yard high, the leaves are small and usually grow 
three or five together on a footstalk, the flowers come out in small 
bunches, of a greenish white colour. 

4. F: Erect a, Striped-Fumitory , an annual and native of Italy 
France, &c. the stalks are erect, branching, and about a foot high, 
the leaves are beautifully divided into a multitude of slender folioles, 
the flowers are produced in close spikes, ot a deep red colour. 

5. F: Sempervirens, Fvcrgreen Podded Fumitory , an annual 
and native of Canada, Alleghany, Virginia; • c. the stalk is up¬ 
right, round, smooth, sends forth several erect branches, and grows 
to about a foot and a half high, the leaves branch into many divisions 
like the Common Fumitory; they are smooth and green, the flow¬ 
ers come out in loose panicles, are of a pale purple colour, and hate 
yellow tips. 


6. T: CysticAPNOS) JEthiofiian Fumitory , Bladder Fumitory , or 
Climbing African Cystica/inos , a native ot Ethiopia, the stalks are 
■weak, tender, trailing, branch into a few divisions, ancl grow about 
a yard long, the leaves are composed ol many parts, like the com¬ 
mon kind, bat they end in claspers, tne dowers are pioduced in 
loose panicles of a whitish yellow colour. 

7. F: Tingitana, Evergreen Perennial Fumitory , a native of 
Mauritania; the root is fibrous, and sends loith several angular 
stalks, which divide into numerous branches, and grow about nine 
inches high, the leaves are very much divided, and composed of nu¬ 
merous small obtuse folioles, the flowers come out in panicles, and 
are small and of a bright yellow colour. There is a variety with 
white, and another with pale yellow flowers. 

8. F: Saxatilis, Nine Leaved-Fumitory, a perennial, and native 
of Spain and Italy, growing in barren stony places, and declivities 
of rocks, the root is fibrous, the stalks are slender, and divide into 
numerous branches, and lie on the ground; the leaves are triternate, 
each being composed of nine heart-shaped folioles; which are 
small, the flowers are produced in a kind of panicles, are small and of 
a greenish white colour. 

9. F: Corymbosa, Corymbose Fumitory , a new species discover¬ 
ed by M. Desfontaines, growing in the cliffs of Mount Atlas near 
Thlemsen and Mascara in Algiers. It hath pinnate leaves, the 
folioles somewhat spread like a fan, the flowers grow in acorymbus, 
and are purple and white. 

10. F: Sox ida or Bulbosa, Solid Bulbous Fumitory , which 
grows in woods and parks, and flowers in April or May. Bech- 
stein relates that this plant aff ords a certain remedy for the extermi¬ 
nation of frogs in fish ponds. There are three notable varieties of 
this species, viz. Hollow Bulbous, Greater Solid Bulbous and Smal¬ 
ler Solid Bulbous Rooted Fumitory. 

11. F: Cucullaria, (Capnorches of Bauh.) Dutchman's Breeches , 
or Tuberous Fumitory , a very singular and handsome plant, grow¬ 
ing naturally in Virginia and Canada, the elegantly complex tex¬ 
ture of its leaves of a soft glaucous green colour, composed of three 
principal parts divided into others, together with its racemes of 
milk white flowers, having tips studded as it were with gold, gives it 
anair of great softness and elegance ; theflower isof a singular struc¬ 
ture, having two, or rather a double nectary conjoined, resembling 
a pair of breeches from whence its name. 

We have two species of Fumaria in the United States, both of 
which are very beau tilul plants.. 

12. F: Glauca, Azure-Leaved Fumitory . 

13. F: Fungosa, Funguos Fumitory, the last mentioned, grows 
in the rich vallies of our northern mountains, but on account of its 
singular elegance has lately been introduced into our gardens, it is 
a biennial vine, rambles to a great extent over shrubs during the 
flowering season. Its foliage is truly elegant, and its tults of in¬ 
carnate blossoms excite general admiration. [Mr. Bartram.] They 
are propagated by offsets from their roots and from seeds. 
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FUN ARIA, a genus ©f the Cryptogamia Musci class of plants, enu¬ 
merated by Michaux, a genus of mosses which grow naturally 
in Carolina, he gives one species. 

F: Flavicans, the leaves are long, bristly and pointed, and th 6 
flowers yellow. 

FUMITORY. S ee Fumaria. 

FURZE. See Ulex. 

FUSANUS. See Euonymus. 

FUSTIC, or the Dyers Mulberry. See Morvt Tinctoria . 
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Since the publication of the First Number of this Work , the 
following lines in commendation of it have appeared in the 
City Gazette , published in this city. Though the Author 
is not vain enough to fatter himself that the compliments 
^they contain are wholly due to hi3 labors; still , as they were 
evidently written with a view to serve him , he thinks his 
Patrons will not be displeased to sec them in this ptace—he 
believes that they are from the pen of Capt. Philip Freneau , 
who was lately in this City. 

[Lines, occasioned by reading the first number of Doctor She- 
cut’s FLORA CAROLINAENS1S, lately published in this 
City.] 

To Nature’s Garden who would lead the way. 

Explore her wonders and explain her sway, 

No common merit from such toll may claim; 

Great is the task as glorious is the aim. 

In darkness hid, too long obscur’d, conceal’d. 

Lay the deep secrets of kind Nature's field. 

Herbs rose and perish’d on their native spot. 

By savage man neglected, or forgot. 

If sages toil’d those secrets to unveil, 

Ages on ages saw their labours fall; 

At best some rude and scanty sketch they trac’d. 

Absurd in system as by truth disgrac’d. 

For them a thousand forests useless rose. 

Or forests only useful to repose. 

Flowers idly bloom’d; their virtues all unknown 
Died on the dust, or withered in the sun, 

Or some fair damsel, ignorant as fair, 

Thought them created but to deck her hair. 

Or clothe the soil with all enlivening green, 

To flourish idly, ordy to be seen. 

At length, these whims of fancy to dispel, 

Linnaeus rose, and ancient error fell; 

He search’d all plants, their nature, end and use, 

Their friendly virtues, or their poisonous juice; 

In different classes he arrang’d the kind. 

The species settled, and the rank assign’d.— 

Thrice happy genius! to his piercing view 
All plants unfolded, as their forms he drew: 

From every clime to his botanic reign 
He brought the silent people of the plain. 

And Sweden saw a race to vigour grown 
Of vegetable wonders—not her own. 


But still the vast botanic science hid 
In bulky volumes, to the world lay dead: 

No folios opened to plebeian view, 

Or if they open’d, who could read them through: — 
Pedantic terms this pleasing art disgrac’d, 

And cumbrous learning half its charms effac’d} 

Thus few were found, of mind to persevere. 

Or purchase knowledge at a rate so dear. 

In Shecut’s work an easier plan we trace; 

Here all is ease, simplicity and grace. 

Each order, nature, sex itself defin’d— 

All seems a gay amusement to the mind; 

No aukward dress on science he impos’d, 

For simple Nature stands unveil’d, disclos’d, 

All native plants expos’d, explain’d we view, 

And Carolina's Flora blooms anew. 

And may that PUBLIC, whom he strives to please. 
To instruct, inform, with elegance and ease: 

May they, the patrons of the nobler arts. 

In just return for what his toil imparts— 

May they reward it with a liberal hand, 

And prove the generous patrons of our land; 

Let cold neglect be far from Skecut’s fate, 

Regard his merits, nor regard too late- 

And O! may Envy’s odious tribe combin’d 
To fetter genius, never cloud his mind : 

She follows all, attendant on them still. 

Who shine in arts, or honor’s station fill; 

But dies at length, when merit has its due, 

And well-earn’d fame appals the rankling crew. 

This first attempt presages hopes of more 
To unveil the beams of science to our shore, 

To tell us more than learned Linnaeus taught. 

Than Kalm or Catesby publish’d, told or thought. 
This Work encourage, elegant and new, 

’Till every herb is known that sips the dew, 

And every flower that decks this happy land 
Is copied, faithful to creation’s hand. 
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